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INTBODUOTION  TO  THE  BETEOTHED 


Thb  TaUi  of  ike  Crumden  was  detemuned  upon  as  the  title 
of  the  foUowing  aeries  dt  these  novels,  rather  by  the  adyioe 
of  the  few  friends  -whom  death  has  now  Tendered  still  fewer 
than  by  the  Author^s  own  taste.  Not  bat  that  he  saw  plainly 
enough  the  interest  whioh  might  be  excited  by  the  very  name 
of  the  Grosades;  but  he  was  eonsdous,  at  the  same  time,  that 
that  interest  was  of  a  chaiacter  whioh  it  might  be  more  easy 
to  create  than  to  satisfy,  and  that  by  the  mention  of  so  mag- 
nificent a  subject  each  reader  might  be  induced  to  call  up  to 
his  imagination  a  sketch  so  extensiYe  and  so  grand  that  it 
might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Author  to  fill  it  up,  who 
would  thus  stand  in  the  predicament  of  the  dwarf  bringing 
with  him  a  standard  to  measure  his  own  stature,  and  showing 
himself  therefore,  says  Sterne,  'a  dwarf  more  ways  than  one.' 

It  is  a  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  examine  it,  that  the 
publisher  and  author,  however  much  their  general  interests 
are  the  same,  may  be  said  to  di£fer  so  fiir  as  title-pages  are 
concerned ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  the  tale-telling  art,  if  it  could 
be  termed  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  a  taking  title^  as  it 
is  called,  best  answers  the  purpose  of  the  booksdler,  since  it 
often  goes  far  to  cover  his  riu,  and  sells  an  edition  not  im- 
frequently  before  the  public  have  well  seen  it.  But  the  author 
ou^t  to  seek  more  permanent  fame^  and  wish  that  his  work, 
when  its  leaves  are  first  cut  open,  should  be  at  least  fairly 
judged  of.  Thus  many  of  the  best  novelists  have  been  anxious 
to  give  their  works  such  titles  as  render  it  out  of  the  reader's 
power  to  conjecture  their  contents,  until  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  dt  reading  them. 

AU  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tain  of  the  Cruudan  from 
being  the  title  fixed  on;  and  the  celebrated  year  of  projects 
(1825)  being  the  time  of  publication,  an  introduction  was  pre- 
fixed according  to  the  humour  of  the  day. 
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The  fint  tale  of  the  aeries  was  influenced  in  its  structure 
rather  by  the  wish  to  avoid  the  general  expectations  which 
might  be  formed  from  the  title  duui  to  comply  with  any  one 
of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the  rest  The  story  was,  theraf ore^ 
lees  an  incident  belonging  to  the  Orusadee  than  one  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  singiilar  cast  of  mind  introduced  and  spread 
wide  by  those  memorable  undertakings.  The  confusion  among 
families  was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary 
preponderance  of  this  superstitioiL  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  a  crusader,  returning  from  his  long  toils  of  war  and  pU- 
grimage,  to  find  his  family  augmented  by  some  yoimg  ofishoot, 
of  whom  the  deserted  matron  could  give  no  very  accurate 
account,  or  perhaps  to  find  his  marriage-bed  filled,  and  that^ 
instead  c^  becoming  nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household  dame 
had  preferred  being  the  lady-love  of  a  young  one.  Numerous 
are  the  stories  of  this  kind  told  in  di£ferent  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  the  returned  knight  or  baron,  according  to  his  temper,  sat 
down  good-naturedly  contented  with  the  account  which  his  lady 
gave  of  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindicate 
his  honour,  which,  after  aJl,  had  been  endangered  chiefly  by  his 
forsaking  his  household  gods  to  seek  adventures  in  Palestine. 

ScottiBh  tradition,  quoted,  I  think,  in  some  part  of  the 
Border  MinsireUif^  ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tweedie,  a  family 
once  stout  and  warlike,  a  descent  which  would  not  have  mis- 
become a  hero  of  antiquity.  A  baron,  somewhat  elderly  we 
may  suppose,  had  wedded  a  buxom  young  lady,  and  scMne 
months  after  their  union  he  left  her  to  ply  the  distaff  alone 
in  his  old  tower,  among  the  mountains  c^  the  county  of 
Peebles,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tweed.  He  returned  after 
seven  or  eight  years,  no  uncommon  space  for  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  and  found  his  family  had  not  been  lonely  in  his 
absence,  the  lady  having  been  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger  (of  whose  approach  she  could  give  the  best  account 
of  any  one),  who  hung  on  her  skirts,  and  called  her  mammy, 
and  was  just  such  as  the  baron  would  have  longed  to  call 
his  son,  but  that  he  could  by  no  means  make  his  age  corre- 
spond, according  to  the  doctrine  of  civilians,  with  his  own 
departure  for  P^destine.  He  applied  to  his  wife,  therefore,  for 
the  solution  of  this  dilemma.  The  lady,  after  many  floods  of 
tears,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the  occasion,  informed  the 
honest  gentleman,  that,  walking  one  day  alone  by  the  banks  of 
the  infant  river,  a  human  form  arose  from  a  deep  eddy,  still 
known  and  termed  Tweed  Pool,  who  deigned  to  inform  her 
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that  he  was  the  tutelar  genius  of  the  stream,  and  ban  gr^  mal  gr^, 
became  the  father  of  the  sturdy  fellow  whose  appearance  had 
so  much  surprised  her  husband.  This  story,  however  suitable 
to  pagan  times,  would  have  met  with  full  credence  from  few  of 
the  baron's  contemporaries,  but  the  wife  was  young  and  beauti- 
ful, the  husband  old  and  in  his  dotage ;  her  family  (the  Frasers, 
it  is  believed)  were  powerful  and  warlike,  and  tiie  baron  had 
had  fighting  enough  in  the  holy  wars.  The  event  was,  that  he 
believed,  or  seemed  to  believe,  the  tale,  and  remained  contented 
with  the  child  with  whom  his  wife  and  the  Tweed  had  generotisly 
presented  him.  The  only  •circumstance  which  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  incident  was,  that  the  youth  retained  the  name 
of  Tweed  or  Tweedie.  The  baron,  meanwhile,  could  not,  as 
the  old  Scotch  song  says,  'Keep  the  cradle  rowing,'  and  the 
Tweed  apparently  thought  one  natural  son  was  family  enough 
for  a  decent  Presbyterian  lover;  and  so  little  gall  had  the 
baron  in  his  composition,  that,  having  bred  up  the  young 
Tweed  as  his  heir  while  he  lived,  he  left  him  in  that  capacity 
when  he  died,  and  the  son  of  the  river-god  founded  the  family 
of  Drummelner  and  others,  from  whom  have  flowed,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Ettriok  Shepherd,  'many  a  brave  fellow  and 
many  a  bauld  feat.' 

The  tale  of  the  Noble  Moringer  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
nature;  it  exists  in  a  collection  of  German  popular  songs, 
entitled  Sammdung  DeuUeher  Yclkdieder^  Berlin,  1807;  published 
by  Messrs.  Biisching  and  Von  der  Hagen.  The  song  is  sup- 
posed to  be  extracted  from  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  Nicolas 
Thomann,  chaplain  to  St.  Leonard  in  Weiasenhom,  and  dated 
1533.  The  ballad,  which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  language,  to  have  been  composed  in  the  15ih 
century.  The  Noble  Moringer,  a  powerful  baron  of  Germany, 
about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  St.  Thomas, 
with  the  geography  of  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted, 
resolves  to  commit  his  castle,  dominions,  and  lady  to  the 
vassal  who  should  pledge  him  to  keep  watch  over  them  till  the 
seven  years  of  his  pilgrimage  were  accomplished.  His  chamber- 
lain, an  elderly  and  a  cautious  man,  declines  the  trust,  observing, 
that  seven  days,  instead  of  seven  years,  would  be  the  utmost 
space  to  whi(di  he  would  consent  to  pledge  himself  for  the 
fidelity  of  any  woman.  The  esquire  of  the  Noble  Moringer 
confidently  accepts  the  trust  refused  by  the  chamberlain,  and 
the  baron  departs  on  his  pilgrimage.  The  seven  years  are  now 
dapsed,  all  save  a  single  day  and  night,  when,  behold,  a  vision 
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desoends  on  the  noble  pilgrim  as  he  sleeps  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger. 

It  WB8  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 
When  on  the  baron's  slnmbering  sense  a  boding  Tiflion  crept, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice, '  'Tis  time,  sir  kni^t,  to  wake : 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

'  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  anoth«r  rein, 
^d  stoop  them  to  another's  will  uiy  oailant  vassal  train ; 
And  she,  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  laithnil  onoe  and  fair, 
This  night,  within  thy  father's  hall,  she  weds  Marstetten's  heir.' 

The  Moringer  starts  up  and  prays  to  his  patron,  St.  Thomas, 
to  rescue  him  from  the  impending  shame,  which  his  devotion  to 
his  patron  had  placed  him  in  danger  of  incurring.  St.  Thomas, 
who  must  have  felt  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  performs  a 
miracle.  The  Moringer's  senses  were  drenched  in  oblivion,  and 
when  he  waked  he  lay  in  a  well-known  spot  of  his  own  domain; 
on  his  right  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his  left  the  mill, 
which,  as  usual,  was  buUt  not  far  distant  from  the  caatle. 

He  leaned  npon  his  pilgrim's  stafi^  and  to  the  mill  he  drew ; 
So  altered  was  his  ^ooaiy  form  that  none  their  master  knew. 
The  baron  to  the  miUer  said,  '  Good  friend,  for  chari^, 
Tell  a  poor  pilgrim,  in  your  land,  what  tidings  may  uiere  be  I ' 

The  miller  answered  him  again—'  He  knew  of  little  news. 
Save  that  the  ladv  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose. 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word  ; 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  lord. 

'  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill,  which  wins  me  living  free  ; 

God  rest  the  baron  in  his  grave,  he  aye  wiw  kind  to  me  1 

And  when  St.  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll, 

The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole.' 

The  baron  proceeds  to  the  castle  gate,  which  is  bolted  to 
prevent  intrusion,  while  the  inside  of  the  mansion  rung  with 
preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  lady.  The  pilgrim  prayed 
the  porter  for  entrance,  conjuring  him  by  his  own  sufferings, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  late  Moringer ;  by  the  orders  of  his  lady, 
the  warder  gave  him  admittance. 

Then  up  the  hall  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow ; 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know. 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  woe  and  wrong ; 
Short  while  he  sat^  but  ne'er  to  nim  seemed  little  space  so  long. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  hour, 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower. 
*  Our  castle's  wont,'  a  bridesman  said,  'hath  been  both  firm  and  long : 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a  song.' 
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When  thus  called  upon,  the  disguised  baion  sung  the  foUow- 
ing  melanoholy  ditly : — 

'  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frosen  age,'  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
'Kor  flplden  meed,  nor  flarment  gay,  milocks  his  heavy  tongae. 
Once  md  I  sit,  thon  bridcjeroran  gav,  at  boazd  as  rich  as  thine, 
And  by  my  aide  as  fair  a  bride,  wiui  all  her  ohanns,  was  mine. 

'  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  6ce,  and  I  grew  aQyer-haired, 
For  looks  of  brown  and  cheeks  of  yonth  she  left  this  brow  and  beard ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  pahner  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  froxen  age. 

The  lady,  moved  at  the  doleful  recollections  which  the 
palmer's  song  recalled,  sent  to  him  a  cup  of  wine.  The  palmer, 
having  exhausted  the  goblet,  returned  it^  and  having  first 
dropped  in  the  cup  his  nuptial  ring,  requested  the  lady  to 
pledge  her  venerable  guest. 


near, 
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The  riof  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  dose  and  nea 
Then  might  yon  hear  her  shnek  aloud,  'The  Moringer  is  here 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  whfle  tears  in  torrents  fell, 
Bnt  if  she  wept  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

Full  loud  she  uttered  thanks  to  Heaven  and  erery  saintly  power, 
That  had  restored  the  Moringer  before  the  midni^t  hour ; 
And  loud  she  uttered  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  tiiere  bride, 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  taroth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

'Tes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,'  she  said,  'to  constant  matrons  due, 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight  so  stead&stly  and  true ; 
For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  count  aright. 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve  to-night. 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew, 

He  kneeled  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw ; 

'  My  oath  and  knjghtly  £uth  axe  broke,'  these  were  the  words  he  said  ; 

'Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vassal's  head.' 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
'  He  oathers  wisdom  that  hath  roamed  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day ; 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fiune  speaks  her  sweet  and  fiur ; 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

'  The  young  brideffroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old, 
Whose  faiw  was  kept  tOl  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told  ; 
But  bleaaings  on  the  wuder  land  that  opsd  my  oaatle  oate^ 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late.  * 

There  is  also,  in  the  rich  field  of  German  romance,  another 
edition  c^  this  story,  which  has  been  converted  by  M.  Tieck 
(whose  labours  of  that  kind  have  been  so  renoarkable)  into 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  romantic  dramas.    It  is,  however, 


*  ThMe  venei  an  qQoted  from  the  Author's  own  tnuidation,  with  a  few  verbal  alter- 
{Laing), 
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unneoessaxy  to  detail  it^  as  the  present  Author  adopted 
idea  c^  the  tale  chiefly  from  the  edition  preserved  in  the  man- 
sion of  Haigh  Hall,  of  old  the  mansion-house  of  the  &mily  of 
Bradshaigh,  now  possessed  by  their  descendants  on  the  female 
side,  the  Earls  of  Balcarras.  The  story  greatly  resembles  that 
of  ttie  Noble  Moringer,  only  there  is  no  miracle  of  St.  Thomas 
to  shook  the  belief  of  good  Protestants.  I  am  peimitted,  by 
my  noble  friends,  the  lord  and  lady  of  Haigh  Hall,  to  print  the 
following  extract  from  the  family  genealogy : — 

Skix  mffHawt  IBittMfyfit  ZU  [8  JHbWI  taigbUt  ndi 

iSone  to  5r  io^  tai  9  s  iSnb  frenf  of  p(iml 

mat  trsofUcr  siUi  9  \  Aoris  lie  Kssf^e  mH 

SiraDigar  amli  maEnicH  s  Bbdtnlie  mH  fyatU  teie 

^0  ?  i^,  8.  S  2. 

of  Hfiisi  flUbtl  in  a  stom  bq  tcatiftion  of  tntlioitUti 
bzdii  t§at  in  £<  OEOItattt  1Scati0]^age'0  ateence 
(bettupe  10  geatetf  afDOD  in  t^e  toatts)  si^ 
manub  a  tetlcfi  kK    £<  QBflUam  tctotninge 
ttam  fte  fnwcn  twau  fn  a  palmctst  f^aUt  atno' 
iqpA  t$e  Poote  to  taslie.     tBSfio  fofim  0|e  info  4tr 
ttntgtixbigt  t^t  f)t  Safyotttfti  htx  fomut 
imAuxdi  hyepjfot  tDJbicfl  tf^e  it*  cfrastfoli  f^et 
at  fttiOf  £«  tDROlfam  Inmt  attH  malic  tint  0elfi 
Snofime  to  tto  Sennant0  (n  fnd^  tqiace  t^e  it* 
Seti.  imt  man  to  ^efnton  Sarkf  S^  OBiUtasit  oitn« 
toofce  flint  aitH  sUm  ^im*    Wbt  0aib  9amt 
JHabell  tias  citioipieDi  bs  t'^  undtmun  to 
liof  y  cimaitcQi  iqi  going  oncst  cncig  titrit 
irarrCrot  anb  bate  lesfi*^  to  a  CTtowe  net  VEigan 
from  t|b<  ^zjAft  Mlest  sfie  lineti  4tr  i0  (aUeH 
IRiMi  I  to%'«  tas;  ^  tftet  ntomnnmt  Ejes 
in  foigan  (Cj^mpc^  as  gon  0ee  tftet  ^Pottfb 

9n:  9om:  1315. 

There  were  many  vestiges  around  Haigh  Hall,  both  of  the 
Catholic  penances  of  the  Lady  Mabel  and  of  this  melancholy 
transaction  in  particular;  the  whole  history  was  within  the 
memory  of  man  portrayed  upon  a  glass  window  in  the  hall| 
where  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  preserved.  MaVs  Cross  is 
still  extant.  An  old  decayed  building  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  where  the  Lady  Mabel  was  condemned  to  render  penance, 
by  walking  hither  from  Haigh  Hall  barefooted  and  barelegged 
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for  the  performanoe  of  her  devotions.  This  relio,  to  which  an 
anecdote  so  curious  is  annexed,  is  now  unfortunately  ruinous. 
Time  and  whitewash,  says  Mr.  Roby,  have  altogether  defaced 
the  effigies  of  the  knight  and  lady  on  the  tomb.  The  parti- 
colaiB  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Roby's  Traditions  of  Lancashire^* 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Sir  William  Bradshaigh  was  irreparably 
offended  against  the  too  hasty  Lady  Mabel,  although  he  cer- 
tainly showed  himself  of  a  more  fiery  mould  than  the  Scottish 
and  German  barons  who  were  heroes  of  the  former  tales.  The 
tradition,  which  the  Author  knew  veiy  early  in  life,  was  told  to 
him  by  the  late  Lady  Balcarras.  He  was  so  much  struck  with 
it  that^  being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legendary  lore,  he  inserted 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  note  to  Wa^verUp^^  the  first  of  his  romantic  ^ 
offences.  Had  he  then  known,  as  he  now  does,  the  value  of 
such  a  stoiy,  it  is  likely  that^  as  directed  in  the  inimitable 
receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in  The  Ovardian^ 
he  would  have  kept  it  for  some  future  opportunity. 

As,  however,  the  tale  had  not  been  completely  told,  and  was 
a  very  interesting  one,  and  as  it  was  sufficiently  interwoven 
with  the  crusades,  the  wars  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
Norman  lords  of  the  marches  were  selected  as  a  period  when 
all  freedoms  might  be  taken  with  the  strict  truth  of  history 
without  encountering  any  well-known  fact  which  might  render 
the  nanrative  improbable.  Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which 
vindicates  the  probability  of  the  tale  will,  with  its  wars  and 
murders,  be  best  found  described  in  the  following  passage  of 
Gzyfiyth  Ap  Edwin's  wars : — 

This  prince,  in  coxgimotion  with  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  been 
baniahea  frcfm  England  as  a  traitor,  in  the  reisn  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
marohed  into  Herefordshire  and  wasted  all  that  fertile  ooontry  with  fire 
and  sword,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Rhees,  whose  head  had 
been  hron^t  to  Edward  in  pnrsnanoe  of  an  order  sent  bj  that  king  on 
aoooont  of  the  depredations  which  he  had  committed  aoamst  the  English 
on  the  borders.  To  stop  these  ravages  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was 
nephew  to  Edward*  advanced  with  an  army  not  of  EnfiUsh  alone,  but  of 
meroenary  Normans  and  French,  whom  he  had  entertamed  in  his  service, 
BgamBt  Qryffyih.  and  ALnr.  He  met  them  near  Hereford,  and  offered 
them  battle,  which  the  Welsh  monarch,  who  had  won  five  pitched  battles 
before,  and  never  had  foiudit  without  oonqnering,  joyfnlly  accepted.  The 
eari  had  commanded  his  English  fixroee  to  fight  on  horseback,  in  imitation 
of  the  Noimans,  against  their  nsoal  oostom ;  bat  the  Welsh  making  a 
forions  and  desperate  charge,  that  nobleman  himself,  and  the  foreign 

*  A  very  alegaat  work,  S  voU.  1880  [und  S  voIb.  more,  1881).    By  J.  Bobj,  M.R.B.I. 

t  Waverleff,  Note  8,  p.  470. 
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oaTaliT  led  bT  him,  were  ao  daunted  at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  ahame- 
ftilly  fled  wi&oat  fighting ;  which  being  seen  bj  the  Knglish,  they  alao 
tamed  their  baoks  on  the  enemy,  who,  having  killed  or  wounded  aa  many 
of  them  aa  they  ooald  oome  up  with  in  their  flight,  entered  trinmphantlT 
into  Hereford,  spoiled  and  find  the  dty,  raaed  the  waUs  to  the  gronnd^ 
slaughtered  aome  of  the  citueiia,  led  many  of  them  captiye,  and,  to  use 
tiie  words  of  the  Welsh  chronicle,  left  nothing  in  the  town  but  blood  and 
aahee.  After  this  exploit  they  immediateljr  returned  into  Wales,  un- 
doubtedly from  a  desire  of  securing  their  prisoners  and  the  rich  plunder 
they  had  gained.  The  king  of  England  hereupon  commanded  Earl 
Harold  to  oolleot  a  great  anny  from  all  parta  of  the  kingdom,  and  aaaera- 
bling  them  at  Oloucester,  a(lvanoed  frt>m  thence  to  inT«le  the  dominiona 
of  Oirfiyth  in  North  Wales.  He  performed  hia  ordera,  and  penetrated 
into  mat  country  without  resistance  from  the  Welsh,  Gryfi^th  and  Alnr 
returning  into  some  parts  of  South  Wales.  What  were  their  reasons  Tor 
this  oonauct  we  are  not  well  infonned,  nor  why  Harold  did  not  pmane 
his  advantage  againat  them ;  but  it  appeara  that  he  thought  it  more  advia- 
able  at  thia  time  to  treat  with,  than  aubdue,  them ;  ror  he  left  North 
Wales,  and  employed  himself  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Hereford,  while 
negotiations  were  carrying  on  witii  GryflySi,  which  soon  after  produoed 
the  restoration  of  Algar,  and  a  peace  with  that  king,  not  very  honourable 
to  England,  aa  he  made  no  satisfaction  for  tiiie  muchief  he  had  done  in 
the  war,  nor  any  submisaiona  to  Edward.  Harold  muat  doubtless  have 
had  some  private  and  forcible  motives  to  conclude  such  a  treaty.  The 
very  next  year  the  Welsh  monarch,  upon  what  quarrel  we  know  not, 
made  a  new  incursion  into  England,  and  killed  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  many  more  of  the  English,  both  ecdesi- 
aatica  and  laymen.  Edward  waa  counaelled  by  Harold  and  Leofrick, 
Earl  of  Herda,  to  make  peace  with  him  again,  which  he  again  broke ; 
nor  could  he  be  restrained  by  any  meana  from  theae  barbarous  inroads 
before  the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty-three;  when  Edward,   whoae 

Sbtience  and  pacific  disposition  had  been  too  much  abused,  oommiasioned 
arold  to  assemble  the  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  make  war 
upon  him  in  his  own  country,  till  ne  had  subdued  or^  destroyed  him. 
Tnat  general  acted  so  vigorously,  and  with  so  much  celerity,  that  he  had 
like  to  have  surpriaed  him  in  his  palace ;  but  just  before  the  English  forces 
arrived  at  his  gate,  having  notice  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and 
seeing  no  other  means  of  safety,  he  threw  himself  with  a  few  of  his  house- 
hold, into  one  of  his  ships  which  happened  at  the  instant  to  be  ready  to 
sail,  and  put  to  sea.— Lyttleton's  [X\JIid,  qf  .England,  vol.  ii.  pu  838. 

This  passage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  fictitious  ^e  told  in  the  romance. 
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MINUTES 

09  SKDBBUin*  OF  A  OSNBRAL  UBSKTISQ  OF  THB  SHABBHOLDBBS 
DSSIGNINO  TO  FORM  A  JOINlVfiTOGK  OOMFAKT,  UNITED  FOR  THB 
FUBFOSB  OF  WBiriHO  AND  FUBLmHING  THB  0LAS8  OF  W0BK8 
CALLED  THB  WAVEBLBY  HOVELS^ 

HELD 
IN  THB  WATBBIiOO  TAVBBN,  BBGBNT'b  BBIDOB, 

Minburgh,  l$i  Jwu  1825 


The  reader  miut  have  remarked,  that  the  yarioiu  editions  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  this  meetiiup  were  giren  in  the  pnblio  papers  with  rather  more  than 
usoal  inaoouracy.  The  cause  of  tiiis  was  no  ill-timed  delicaoj  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  assert  their  pirilege  of  muversal  presence 
whererer  a  few  are  met  together,  and  to  oommit  to  the  pnblic  prints  whateyer 
may  tiien  and  there  pass  m  the  most  prirate  nature.  But  yery  unnsnal  and 
arbitrary  methods  were  resorted  to  on  the  present  oooasion  to  prevent  the 
reporters  nsing  a  right  whioh  is  generally  conceded  to  them  by  almost  all 
meetings^  ^ewer  of  a  political  or  commerraal  description.  Our  own  reporter, 
indeed,  was  bold  enough  to  secrete  himself  under  the  secretary's  table,  and 
was  not  disoorered  till  the  meeting  was  wellnigh  orer.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
he  sofPered  much  in  person  from  fists  and  toes,  and  two  or  three  principal 
pages  were  torn  out  of  his  note-book,  which  occasions  his  report  to  break  o£f 
abrai^tly.  We  cannot  but  oonaider  this  behayiour  as  more  partiaularly  illiberal 
on  the  part  of  men  who  are  themselves  a  kind  of  gentlemen  of  the  press ;  and 
they  ought  to  consider  themselyee  as  fortunate  that  the  misused  reporter  has 
sought  no  other  yengeanoe  than  from  the  tone  of  acidity  with  which  he  has 
■oosoned  his  account  of  their  proceedings. — JBdiMwgk  Newipaper, 


A  MBiniNO  of  the  gentlemen  and  others  interested  in  the  cele- 
brated publications  called  the  Waverley  Novels  having  been 
called  by  public  advertisement,  the  same  was  respectably 
attended  by  various  literary  characters  of  eminence.  And  it 
being  in  the  first  place  understood  that  individuals  were  to  be 
denominated  by  the  names  assigned  to  them  in  the  publications 
in  question,  the  eidolon  or  image  of  the  Author  was  unani- 
mouiBly  called  to  the  chair,  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Esq.,  of 
Monkbams  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary. 

The  Preses  then  addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following 
purpose: — 

'  Gbntlbmbn — I  need  scarce  remind  you  that  we  have  a  joint 
interest  in  the  valuable  property  which  has  accumulated  undear 
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our  oommoQ  labours.  While  the  public  have  been  idly  engaged 
in  aacribing  to  one  indiyidual  or  another  the  immenwe  maas  of 
yariouB  matter  which  the  labours  of  many  had  accumulated, 
you,  gentlemen,  well  know  that  eveiy  person  in  this  numerous 
assembly  has  had  his  share  in  the  honours  and  profits  of  our 
common  success.  It  is,  indeed,  to  me  a  mystery  how  the 
sharp-sighted  could  suppose  so  huge  a  mass  of  sense  and 
nonsense,  jest  and  earnest^  humorous  and  pathetic,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent^  amounting  to  scores  of  volumes,  could 
be  the  work  of  one  hand,  when  we  know  the  doctrine  so 
well  laid  down  by  the  imm<Hrtal  Adam  Smith  concerning 
the  division  of  labour.  Were  those  who  entertained  an 
opinion  so  strange  not  wise  enough  to  know  that  it  requires 
twenty  pairs  of  hands  to  make  a  thing  so  trifling  as  a  pin, 
twenty  couple  of  dogs  to  kill  an  animal  so  insignificant  as  a 

fox — r 

'  Hout»  man  I '  said  a  stout  countryman,  '  I  have  a  grew 
bitch  at  hame  will  worry  the  best  tod  in  Pomoragrains  b^ore 
ye  could  say  dumpling.' 

'Who  is  that  petsonT  said  the  Preses,  with  some  warmth, 
as  it  appeared  to  us. 

'  A  son  of  Dandy  Dinmont's,'  answered  the  unabashed  rustic. 
'God,  ye  may  mind  him,  I  think  1  ane  o'  the  best  in  your 
aught^  I  reckon.  And,  ye  see,  I  am  come  into  the  farm,  and 
maybe  something  mair,  and  a  wheen  shares  in  this  buik-trade 
of  yours.' 

'  Well,  well,'  replied  the  Preses,  *  peace,  I  pray  thee — ^peaoe. 
Gentlemen,  when  thus  interrupted,  I  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
troducing the  business  of  this  meeting,  being,  as  is  known  to 
most  of  you,  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  now  on  your  table, 
which  I  myself  had  the  honour  to  suggest  at  last  meeting; 
namely,  that  we  do  apply  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  ordinary,  to  associate  us  into  a  corporate  body,  and 
give  us  a,  persona  standi  in  jitdicioj  with  full  power  to  prosecute 
and  bring  to  conviction  all  encroachers  upon  our  exclusive 
privilege,  in  the  manner  therein  to  be  made  and  provided.  In 
a  letter  from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dousterswivel  which  I  have 
received ' 

Oldbuck  (warmly) — 'I  object  to  that  fellow's  name  being 
mentioned ;  he  is  a  common  swindler.' 

'For  shame,  Mr.  Oldbuck,'  said  the  Preses,  'to  use  such 
terms  respecting  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  great  patent 
machine  erected  at  Groningen,  where  they  put  in  raw  hemp  at 
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one  end  and  take  out  rufiBad  durts  at  the  other,  without  the 
aid  of  hadde  or  lippling^oomb^  loom,  shuttle,  or  weaver,  BoiseorB, 
needle,  or  eeamstrefls.  He  had  just  completed  it^  by  the  addi- 
tion ol  a  piece  of  machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  the 
laundress;  but  when  it  was  exhibited  before  his  honour  the 
buigomaster,  it  had  the  inconvenience  of  heating  the  smoothing- 
irons  red-hot;  excepting  which,  the  experiment  was  entirely 
satisfactozy.    He  wul  become  as  rich  as  a  Jew.' 

'  Well,'  added  Mr.  Oldbuck,  '  if  the  scoundrel ' 

'Scoundrel,  Mr.  Oldbuck,'  said  the  Preses,  'is  a  most 
unseemly  expression,  and  I  must  call  you  to  order.  Mr. 
DouaterBwivel  is  only  an  eccentric  genius.' 

'  Pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Greek,'  muttered  Mr.  Old- 
buck;  toA  then  said  aloud,  'And  if  this  eccentric  genius  has 
work  enough  in  wngeing  the  Dutchman's  linen,  what  the  devil 
has  he  todoheref 

'Why,  he  is  of  opinion  that^  at  the  expense  d  a  little 
mechanism,  some  part  of  the  labour  of  composing  these  novels 
might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  steam.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  at  this  proposal,  and 
the  words  'Blown  up,'  and  'Bread  taken  out  of  our  mouthy' 
and  'They  might  as  well  construct  a  steam  parson,'  were 
whispered.  And  it  was  not  without  repeated  calls  to  order 
that  the  Preses  obtained  an  opportxmity  of  resuming  his 
address. 

'  Order !— Knrder  1  Pray,  support  the  chair  1  Hear — ^hear — 
hear  the  chair  1 ' 

'Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  this  mechanical 
operation  can  only  applv  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which 
are  at  preoent  compoaed  out  of  commonplaces,  such  as  the  love- 
speeches  of  the  hero^  the  description  of  the  heroine's  person,  V 
Uie  moral  observations  of  all  sorts,  and  the  distribution  of 
happiness  at  the  condlusuHi  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Dousterswivel 
has  sent  me  some  drawings,  which  go  fiir  to  show  that^  by 
placing  the  words  and  phrases  technically  employed  on  Uiese 
subjects  in  a  sort  of  framework,  like  that  of  the  sage  of  Laputa, 
and  changing  them  by  such  a  mechanical  process  as  that  by 
whidi  weavers  of  daxnask  alter  their  patterns,  many  new  ana 
happy  combinations  cannot  fail  to  occur,  while  the  author,  tired 
of  pumping  his  own  brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relaxation 
in  the  use  of  his  fingers.' 

'I  speak  for  information,  Mr.  Preses,'  said  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Laurence  Templeton;  'but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  the  late 
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publication  of  WcUladmor*  to  have  been  the  work  of  Douster- 
swivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine.' 

*For  shame,  Mr.  Templeton,'  said  the  Preses;  *  there  are 
good  things  in  WaUadmoTy  I  assure  jou,  had  the  writer  known 
anything  about  the  country  in  which  he  laid  the  scene.' f 

'  Or  had  he  had  the  wit»  like  some  of  ourselTos,  to  lay  the 
scene  in  such  a  remote  or  distant  oountiy  that  nobody  should 
be  able  to  backspeir  him,'  said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

'Why,  as  to  that,'  said  the  Preses,  'you  must  consider  the 
thing  was  got  up  for  the  Grerman  market,  where  folks  are  no 
better  judges  of  Welsh  manners  than  of  Welsh  orw.' 

'  I  make  it  my  prayer  that  this  be  not  found  the  fault  of  oar 
own  next  venture,'  said  Dr.  Dryasdust,  pointing  to  some  books 
which  lay  on  the  table.  *  I  fear  the  manners  expressed  in  that 
Betrothed  of  ours  will  scarce  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Cym- 
morodion ;  I  could  have  wished  that  Llhuyd  had  been  looked 
into,  that  Powell  had  been  consulted,  that  Lewis's  History 
had  been  quoted,  the  preliminary  dissertations  particularly,  in 
order  to  give  due  weight  to  the  work.' 

'Weight!'  said  Captain  Clutterbuck;  'by  my  soul,  it  is 
heavy  enough  already.  Doctor.' 

'  Speak  to  the  chair,'  said  the  Preses,  rather  peevishly. 

'To  the  chair,  then,  I  say  it>'  said  Captain  Clutterbuck, 
'  that  The  Betrothed  is  heavy  enough  to  break  down  the  chair 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Cader-Edris  itself.  I  must  add,  however, 
that,  in  my  poor  mind,  The  Talisman  goes  more  trippingly 
offl't 

'  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak,'  said  the  worthy  minister  of  St 
Ronan's  Well ;  '  but  yet  I  must  say  that,  being  so  long  engaged 
upon  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  my  work  ought  to  have  been 
brought  out,  humble  though  it  be,  before  any  other  upon  a 
similar  subject  at  least.' 

'Your  siege,  parson!'  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  great  con- 
tempt ;  '  will  you  speak  of  your  paltry  prose-doings  in  my 
presence,  whose  great  historical  poem,  in  twenty  books,  with 
notes  in  proportion,  has  been  postponed  ad  Grasoae  kalendasV 

The  Preses,  who  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  during 

*  A  roottnoe,  by  the  Author  of  WdvtHeif,  havliiff  been  expected  about  this  time  tt 
the  grmt  commeroUl  mart  of  litentnre,  the  ftlr  of  Leipaic,  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
Germany,  finding  that  none  such  appeared,  was  so  kind  as  to  supply  Its  place  with 
a  work,  in  three  yolnmes^called  waUadmorf  to  which  he  preflzea  the  Chiistian  and 
surname  at  Ml  length.  The  diaracter  of  this  work  is  given  with  tolerable  fltlmess  in 
the  text 

t  [See  Loekhart's  Lffe  o/Scott,  toL  vtt.  pp.  884-886.] 

X  This  was  an  opinion  universally  entenained  among  the  friends  of  the  Author. 
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this  diacoaaioD,  now  spoke  with  dignity  and  detennination. 
'  Gentlemen,'  he  aaid,  '  this  sort  of  disoussion  is  highly  irregular. 
There  is  a  question  before  you,  and  to  that,  gentlemen,  I  must 
confine  your  attention.  Priority  of  publication,  let  me  remind 
you,  gentlemen,  is  always  referred  to  the  committee  of  criticism, 
whose  determination  on  such  subjects  is  without  appeal.  I 
declare  I  will  leave  the  chair  if  any  more  extraneous  matter  be 
introduced.  And  now,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  once  more  in 
order,  I  would  wish  to  have  some  gentleman  speak  upon  the 
question,  whether,  as  associated  to  carry  on  a  joint-stodL  trade 
in  fictitious  narrative,  in  prose  and  verse,  we  ought  not  to  be 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament  ?  What  say  you,  gentlemen, 
to  the  proposal  f     Vis  imitafortiar  is  an  old  and  true  adage.' 

'  SocieUu  niater  diKordiarum  is  a  brocaid  as  ancient  and  as 
veritable,'  said  Oldbuck,  who  seemed  determined,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  be  pleased  with  no  proposal  that  was  countenanced  by 
the  chair. 

'Come,  Monkbams,'  said  the  Preses,  in  his  most  coaxing 
manner,  'you  have  studied  the  monastic  institutionfl  deeply, 
and  know  there  must  be  a  union  of  persons  and  talents  to  do 
anything  respectable,  and  attain  a  due  ascendance  over  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  TretfaciwU  collegium :  it  takes  three  monks 
to  make  a  conv^it.' 

'  And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,'  replied  Oldbuck,  not  in 
the  least  softened  in  his  opposition — 'a  quotation  as  much  to 
the  purpose  as  the  other.' 

'Come — come,'  said  the  Preses,  'you  know  the  Prince  of 
Orange  said  to  Mr.  Seymour,  "  Without  an  association,  we  are 
a  rope  of  sand." ' 

'  I  know,'  replied  Oldbuck,  '  it  would  have  been  as  seemly 
that  none  of  the  old  leaven  had  been  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
though  you  be  the  author  of  a  Jacobite  novel:  I  know  nothing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  after  1688 ;  but  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  immortal  William  the  Third.' 

'And,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,'  said  Mr.  Templeton, 
whispering  Oldbuck,  'it  was  Seymour  made  the  remark  to  the 
Prince,  not  the  Prince  to  Seymour.  But  this  is  a  specimen  of 
our  friend's  accuracy,  poor  gentleman.  He  trusts  too  much  to 
his  memory  of  late  years — ^foiling  fast,  sir — breaking  up  I ' 

'And  breaking  down  too,'  said  Mr.  Oldbuck.  'But  what 
can  you  expect  of  a  man  too  fond  of  his  own  hasty  and  flashy 
compositions  to  take  the  assistance  of  men  of  reading  and  of 
solid  parts  f 
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'No  whispering — no  caballing — ^no  private  bnainess,  gentle- 
men,' said  the  unfortunate  Preaes,  who  reminded  us  somewbat 
of  a  Highland  drover,  engaged  in  gathering  and  keeping  in  the 
straight  road  his  excursive  black  cattle. 

'I  have  not  yet  heard,'  he  continued,  'a  single  reasonable 
objection  to  applying  for  the  act  of  parliament^  of  which  the 
draught  lies  on  the  table.  Tou  must  be  aware  that  the  extremes 
of  rude  and  of  civilised  society  are^  in  these  our  days,  on  the 
point  of  approaching  to  each  other.  In  the  patriarehal  period, 
a  man  is  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  butcher,  dioemaker,  and  so 
forth ;  and,  in  the  age  of  stock-companifes,  as  the  present  may 
be  called,  an  individual  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  exeroiBe 
the  same  plurality  c^  trades.  In  fBct,  a  man  who  has  dipt 
largely  into  these  speculations  may  combine  his  own  expendi- 
ture with  the  improvem^it  of  his  own  income,  just  like  the 
ingenious  hydraulic  machine,  which,  by  its  very  waste,  raises  its 
own  supplies  of  water.  Such  a  person  buys  his  bread  from  his 
own  Baking  Company,  his  milk  and  cheese  from  his  own  Dairy 
Company,  takes  off  a  new  coat  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
Clothing  Company,  Uluminates  his  house  to  advance  his  own 
Qas  Establishment^  and  drinks  an  additional  bottle  of  wine  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Oeneral  Wine  Importation  Company,  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  member.  Every  act>  which  would  other- 
wise be  one  of  mere  extravagance,  is,  to  such  a  person,  seasoned 
with  the  od4)r  lttcr%  and  reconciled  to  prudence.  Even  if  the 
price  of  the  article  consumed  be  extravagant^  and  the  quality 
indifferent^  the  person,  who  is  in  a  manner  his  own  customer,  is 
only  imposed  upon  for  his  own  benefit.  Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock 
Company  of  Undertakers  shall  unite  with  the  medical  faculty,  as 

proposed  by  the  late  facetious  Doctor  G^ ,  under  the  finn  of 

Death  and  the  Doctor,  the  shareholder  might  contrive  to  secure 
to  his  heirs  a  handsome  slice  of  his  own  death-bed  and  funeral 
expenses.  In  short,  stock-companies  are  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
and  an  incorporating  act  will,  I  think,  be  particularly  useful  in 
bringing  back  the  body  over  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
side to  a  spirit  of  subordination,  highly  necessary  to  success  in 
every  enterprise  where  joint  wisdom,  talent^  and  labour  are  to 
be  employed.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  state  ihat,  besides 
several  differences  amongst  yourselves,  I  have  not  myself  for 
some  lime  been  treated  with  that  deference  among  you  which 
circumstances  entitled  me  to  expect.' 

'  Jlinc  illoB  IcLchrymoRy'  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

'  But,'  continued  the  Chairman,  '  I  see  other  gentlemen  im- 
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patient  to  deliver  their  opinioiiB,  and  I  desire  to  stand  in  no 
man's  way.  I  therefore — ^my  place  in  this  chair  forbidding  me 
to  originate  the  nootion — beg  some  gentleman  may  move  a  com- 
mittee for  reviong  the  draught  of  &e  bill  now  upon  the  table, 
and  which  has  betti  duly  circulated  among  those  haying  interest, 
and  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  it  before  the  House 
early  next  session.' 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Oldbuck  again  rose.  'It  seems,  sir,'  he  said,  addressing 
the  chair,  *  that  no  one  present  is  willing  to  make  the  motion 
yoQ  point  at.  I  am  sorry  no  more  qualified  person  has  taken 
upon  him  to  show  any  reasons  in  the  contrair,  and  that  it  has 
fallen  on  me,  as  we  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-the-cat  with  you; 
anent  whilk  phrase,  Pitscottie  hath  a  pleasant  jest  of  the  great 
Bari  of  Angus ' 

Here  a  gentleman  whispered  to  the  speaker,  'Have  a  care 
of  Pitscottie ! '  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  the  hint»  went  on. 

'  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Well,  gentlemen,  to  be 
short,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  general  reason- 
ings whilk  have  this  day  been  delivered,  as  I  may  say,  ex 
cathedra ;  nor  will  I  charge  our  worthy  Preses  with  an  attempt 
to  obtain  over  us,  per  amba^esy  and  under  colour  of  an  act  of 
parliament^  a  despotic  authority,  inconsistent  with  our  freedom ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  times  are  so  much  changed  above 
stairs,  that  whereas  last  year  you  might  have  obtained  an  act 
incorporating  a  stock-company  for  riddling  ashes,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  procure  one  this  year  for  gathering  pearls.  What 
signifies,  then,  wasting  the  time  of  the  meeting,  by  inquiring 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  go  in  at  a  door  which  we  know  to 
be  bolted  and  barred  in  our  face,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  com- 
panies for  fire  or  air,  land  or  water,  which  we  have  of  late  seen 
bli^tedt' 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  seemingly  of  approbation, 
in  which  the  words  might  be  distinguished,  '  Needless  to  think 
of  it' — 'Money  thrown  away' — 'Lost  before  the  committee,' 
etc.  etc.  eta  Bat  above  the  tumult,  the  voices  of  two  gentle- 
men, in  different  comers  of  the  room,  answered  each  other  clear 
and  loud,  like  the  blows  of  the  two  figures  on  St  Dunstan's 
clock ;  and  although  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation,  endea- 
voured to  sQence  tihem,  his  interruption  had  only  the  effect  of 
cutting  their  words  up  into  syllables,  thus — 

FirBt  Voice.  *  The  Lord  Chan ' 

Second  Voice.  'The  Lord  Lau ' 
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Chairman  (loudly).  '  Seandalum  magnaium  I  * 

First  Voice,  *  The  Lord  Chancel ' 

Second  Voice.  'The  Lord  Lauder * 


Chairman  (louder  vet).  *  Breach  of  priyilege ! ' 

First  Voice.  '  The  Ijord  Chancellor ' 

Second  Voice.  *  My  Lord  Lauderdale- 


Chairman  (at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice).  'Called  before 
the  House ! ' 

Both  Voices  together.  '  Will  never  consent  to  such  a  bill.' 

A  general  assent  seemed  to  follow  this  last  proposition, 
which  was  propounded  with  as  much  emphasis  as  could  be  con- 
tributed by  the  united  clappers  of  the  whole  meeting,  jdned  to 
those  of  the  voices  already  mentioned. 

Several  persons  present  seemed  to  consider  the  business  of 
the  meeting  as  ended,  and  were  beginning  to  handle  their  hats 
and  canes,  with  a  view  to  departure,  when  the  Chairman,  who 
had  thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  manifest 
mortification  and  displeasure,  again  drew  himself  up^  and 
commanded  attention.  All  stopped,  though  some  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  as  if  imder  the  predominating  influence  of 
what  is  called  a  '  bore.'  But  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  soon 
excited  anxious  attention. 

*  I  perceive,  gentlemen,'  he  said, '  that  you  are  like  the  young 
birds,  who  are  impatient  to  leave  their  mother's  nest;  take 
care  your  own  pen-feathers  are  strong  enough  to  support  you, 
since,  as  for  my  part,  I  am  tired  of  supporting  on  my  wing 
such  a  set  of  ungrateful  gulls.  But  it  signifies  nothing  speak- 
ing— ^I  will  no  longer  avail  myself  of  such  weak  ministers  as 
you :  I  will  discard  you — I  wiU  unbeget  you,  as  Sir  Anthonv 
Absolute  says — I  will  leave  you  and  your  whole  hacked  8to<^ 
in  trade — ^your  caverns  and  your  castles — ^your  modem  antiques 
and  your  antiquated  modems — ^your  confusion  of  times,  manners, 
and  circumstances — ^your  properties,  as  player-folk  say  of  scenery 
and  dresses — the  whole  of  your  exhausted  expedients,  to  the 
fools  who  choose  to  deal  witii  them.  I  will  vindicate  my  own 
fame  with  my  own  right  hand,  without  appealmg  to  such 
halting  assistajits, 

Whom  I  have  used  for  sport,  rather  than  need. 

I  will  lay  my  foundations  better  than  on  quicksands.  I  will 
rear  my  structure  of  better  materials  than  painted  cards ;  in  a 
word,  I  will  write  History  ! ' 

There  was  a  tumult  of  surprise,  amid  which  our  reporter 
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detected  the  following  ezpieasions — 'The  devil  you  will!' — 
*  Ton,  my  dear  sir — you  f ' — '  The  old  gentleman  f  oigets  that  he 
is  the  greatest  liar  since  Sir  John  Mandeville.' 

'Not  the  worse  historian  for  that^'  said  Gldbuck,  'since 
history,  you  know,  is  half  fiction.'  V^ 

'  VU  answer  for  that  half  being  forthcoming/  said  the  former 
speaker  j  '  but  for  the  scantling  of  truth  which  is  necessair  after 
all.  Lord  help  us !  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  will  be  Lord  Claren- 
don to  him.' 

As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more  than  one  member  of 
the  meeting  was  seen  to  touch  his  forehead  significantly,  while 
Captain  Clutterbuok  hxunmed, 

'  Be  by  your  fiiendi  adTiBed, 
Too  nsh,  too  hasty,  dad, 
liangre  your  bolts  and  wise  head, 
The  world  will  think  yon  mad.' 

*  The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  what  you  please,' 
said  the  Chairinan,  devating  his  voice ;  '  but  I  intend  to  write 
the  most  wonderful  book  which  the  world  ever  read — a  book  in 
which  eveiy  incident  shall  be  incredible,  yet  strictly  true — a 
work  recalling  recollections  with  which  the  ears  of  this  generar 
tiofn  once  tingled,  and  which  shall  be  read  by  our  children  with 
an  admiration  approaching  to  incredulity.  Such  shall  be  the 
LiFS  OF  Nafolkon  BuonapabtB)  by  the  Authob  of  Wavbrley  !' 

In  the  general  start  and  exclamation  which  followed  this 
annunciation,  Mr.  Oldbuck  dropped  his  snuff- box;  and  the 
Scottish  rappee,  which  dispersed  itself  in  consequence,  had 
effects  upon  the  nasal  organs  of  our  reporter,  ensconced  as  he 
was  imder  the  secretary's  table,  which  occasioned  his  being  dis- 
covered and  extruded  in  the  illiberal  and  unhandsome  manner 
we  have  mentioned,  with  threats  of  farther  damage  to  his  nose, 
ears,  and  other  portions  of  his  body,  on  the  part  especially  of 
Captain  Clutterbuck.  Undismayed  by  these  threats,  which 
indeed  those  of  his  profession  are  accustomed  to  hold  at  defiance, 
our  young  man  hovered  about  the  door  of  the  tavern,  but 
could  only  bring  us  the  further  intelligence,  that  the  meeting 
had  broken  up  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  his  expulsion, 
in  much-admired  disorder.' 
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CHAPTER  I 

Now  in  these  dayes  were  hotte  wan  upon  the  marches  of  Wales. 

Ijewis's  History. 

Thb  ohionioles  from  which  this  nanative  is  extracted  assure 
US  that)  during  the  long  period  when  the  Welsh  princes  main- 
tained their  independence,  the  year  1187  was  peculiarly  marked 
as  favourable  to  peace  betwixt  them  and  their  warlike  neigh- 
bours^ the  Lords  Marchers,  who  inhabited  those  formidable 
castles  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  British  on  the  ruins  of 
which  the  traveller  gazes  with  wonder.  This  was  the  time 
when  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  the 
learned  Giraldus  de  Barri,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
preached  the  Crusade  from  castle  to  castle,  from  town  to  town ; 
awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of  his  native  Cambria  with  the  call 
to  arms  for  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and,  while  he 
deprecated  the  feuds  and  wars  of  Christian  men  against  each 
other,  held  out  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  age  a  general  object 
of  ambition,  and  a  scene  of  aidventure  where  Uie  favour  of 
Heaven,  as  well  as  of  earthly  renown,  was  to  reward  the 
successful  champions. 

Tet  the  British  chieftains,  among  the  thousands  whom  this 
spirit-stirring  summons  called  from  their  native  land  to  a 
distant  and  perilous  expedition,  had  perhaps  the  best  excuse 
for  declining  the  summons.  The  superior  skill  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  knights,  who  were  engaged  in  constant  inroads  on  the 
Welsh  frontier,  and  who  were  frequently  detaching  from  it 
huge  portions,  which  they  fortified  with  castles,  thus  making 
good  what  they  had  won,  was  avenged,  indeed,  but  not  com- 
pensated, by  the  furious  inroads  of  the  British,  who,  like  the 
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billows  of  a  retiring  tide,  rolled  on  succesaiTely  with  noise,  fury, 
and  devastation ;  but,  on  eaoh  retreat,  yielded  ground  insensibly 
to  their  inyaders. 

A  union  among  the  native  princes  might  have  opposed  a 
strong  and  permanent  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
strangers  j  but  they  were,  unhappily,  as  much  at  discord  among 
themselves  as  they  were  with  the  Normans,  and  were  constantly 
engaged  in  private  war  with  each  other,  of  which  the  common 
enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  something  at  least 
of  novelty  to  a  nation  peculiarly  ardent  in  their  temper ;  and 
it  was  accepted  by  many,  regardless  of  the  consequences  which 
must  ensue  to  the  country  which  they  left  defenceless.  Even 
the  most  celebrated  enemies  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  laoe  laid 
aside  their  enmity  against  the  invaders  of  their  country,  to 
enrol  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Crusade. 

Amongst  these  was  reckoned  Gwenwyn  (or  more  properly 
Gwenwynwen,  though  we  retain  the  briefer  appellative),  a 
British  prince  exercising  a  precanous  sovereignty  over  such 
parts  of  Powys  Land  as  had  not  been  subjugated  by  the 
Mortimers,  Guarines,  Latimers,  FitsAlanS;  and  other  Noiman 
nobles,  who,  under  various  pretexts,  and  sometimes  contemn- 
ing all  other  save  the  open  avowal  of  superior  force,  had 
severed  and  appropriated  lai^e  portions  of  that  once  exten- 
sive and  independent  principality,  which,  when  Wales  was 
unhappily  divided  into  three  parts  on  the  death  of  Roderick 
Mawr,  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  youngest  son,  Mervyn.  The  un- 
daunted resolution  and  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn,  descend- 
ant of  that  prince,  had  long  made  him  beloved  among  the 
'  tall  men,'  or  champions,  of  Wales ;  and  he  was  enabled,  more 
by  the  number  of  those  who  served  under  him,  attracted  by 
his  reputation,  than  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated 
principality,  to  retaliate  the  encroachments  of  the  English  by 
the  most  wasteful  inroads. 

Yet  even  Gwenwyn  on  the  present  occasion  seemed  to  for- 
get his  deeply-sworn  hatred  against  his  dangerous  neighbours. 
The  Torch  of  Pengwem,  for  so  Gwenwyn  was  called,  from  his 
frequently  laying  the  province  of  Shrewsbury  in  conflagration, 
seemed  at  present  to  bum  as  calmly  as  a  taper  in  the  bower 
of  a  lady ;  and  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  another  name  with 
which  the  bards  had  graced  Gwenwyn,  now  slumbered  as 
peacefully  as  the  shepherd's  dog  on  the  domestic  hearth. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  eloquence  of  Baldwin  or  of  Girald 
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which  had  lulled  into  peace  a  spirit  so  restless  and  fierce.  It 
is  true,  their  exhortations  had  done  more  towards  it  than 
Gwenwyn's  followers  had  thought  possible.  The  archbishop 
bad  induced  the  British  chief  to  break  bread,  and  to  mingle  in 
sUyan  sportSy  with  his  nearest^  and  hitherto  one  of  his  most 
determined,  enemies,  the  old  Norman  warrior  Sir  Raymond 
Berenger,  who,  sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  yictorious,  but 
never  subdued,  had,  in  spite  of  Gwenwyn's  hottest  incursions,  | 
maintained  his  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  upon  the  marches  I 
of  Wales — a  place,  strong  by  nature  and  well  fortified  by  art, 
which  the  Welsh  prince  had  found  it  impossible  to  conquer, 
either  by  open  iorce  or  by  stratagem,  and  which,  remaining 
with  a  strong  garrison  in  hiis  rear,  often  checked  his  incursions, 
by  rendering  lus  retreat  precarious. 

On  this  account,  Gwenwyn  of  Powys  Land  had  an  hundred 
times  Yowed  the  death  of  Raymond  Berenger  imd  the  demoli- 
tion of  his  castle ;  but  the  policy  of  the  sagacious  old  warrior, 
and  his  long  experience  in  all  warlike  practice,  were  such  as, 
with  the  aid  of  bis  more  powerful  countrymen,  enabled  him  to 
defy  the  attempts  of  his  fiery  neighbour.  If  there  was  a  man, 
therefore,  throughout  England  whom  Gwenwyn  hated  more 
than  another,  it  was  Raymond  Berenger;  and  yet  the  good 
Archbishop  l^dwin  could  prevail  on  the  Welsh  prince  to  meet 
him  as  a  hiend  and  ally  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross;  He  even 
invited  Raymond  to  the  autumn  festivities  of  his  Welsh  palace, 
where  the  old  knight^  in  all  honourable  courtesy,  feasted  and 
hunted  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  dominions  of  his  heredi- 
tary foe. 

To  requite  this  hospitality,  Raymond  invited  the  Prince  of 
Powys,  with  a  chosen  but  Ihnited  train,  during  the  ensuing 
Christmas,  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  some  antiquaries 
have  endeavoured  to  identify  with  the  Castle  of  Colune,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name^  But  the  length  of  time,  and  some 
geographical  difficulties,  throw  doubts  upon  this  ingenious 
conjecture. 

As  the  Welshman  crossed  the  drawbridge,  he  was  observed 
by  his  faithful  bard  to  shudder  with  involuntary  emotion ;  nor 
did  Cadwallon,  experienced  as  he  was  in  life,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  his  master,  make  any  doubt  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  strongly  urged  by  the  apparent  opportunity 
to  seize  upon  the  strong  fortress  which  had  been  so  long  the 
object  of  his  cupidity,  even  at  the  expense  of  violating  his  good 
faith. 
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Dreading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  master's  oonsdenoe  and  his 
ambition  should  terminate  unfavourablj  for  his  fame,  the  bard 
arrested  his  attention  by  whispering  in  their  native  language 
that  *  the  teeth  which  bite  haniest  are  those  which  are  out  of 
sight ' ;  and  Gwenwyn,  looking  around  him,  became  aware  that^ 
though  only  imarmed  squires  and  pages  appeared  in  the  court- 
yard, yet  the  towers  and  battlements  connecting  them  were 
garnished  with  archers  and  men-«t-arms. 

They  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  at  which  Gwenwyn,  for  the 
first  time,  beheld  Eveline  Berenger,  the  sole  child  of  the  Norman 
castellane,  the  inheritor  of  his  domains  and  of  his  supposed 
wealth,  aged  only  sixteen,  and  the  most  beautiful  damsel  upon 
the  Welsh  marches.  Many  a  spear  had  already  been  shivered 
in  maintenance  of  her  channs ;  and  the  gallant  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
Constable  of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  redoubted  warriors  of  the 
time,  had  laid  at  Eveline's  feet  the  prise  which  his  chivaliy  had 
gained  in  a  great  tournament  held  near  that  ancient  town. 
Gwenwyn  considered  these  triumphs  as  so  many  additional 
recommendations  to  Eveline;  her  beauty  was  incontestable, 
and  she  was  heiress  of  the  fortress  which  he  so  much  longed  to 
possess,  and  which  he  began  now  to  think  might  be  acquired 
by  means  more  smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was  in  the 
use  of  working  out  his  will. 

Again,  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  British  and 
their  Saxon  and  Norman  invaders,  his  long  and  ill-extinguished 
feud  with  this  very  Raymond  Berenger,  a  general  recollection 
that  alliances  between  the  Welsh  and  Ebglish  had  rarely  been 
happy,  and  a  consciousness  that  the  measure  which  he  medi- 
tated would  be  unpopular  among  his  followers,  and  appear  a 
dereliction  of  the  systematic  principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
acted,  restrained  him  from  speaking  his  wishes  to  Raymond 
or  his  daughter.  The  idea  of  the  rejection  of  his  suit  did  not 
for  a  moment  occur  to  him :  he  was  convinced  he  had  but  to 
speak  his  wishes,  and  that  the  daughter  of  a  Norman  castellane, 
whose  rank  or  power  were  not  of  the  highest  order  among  the 
nobles  of  the  frontiers,  must  be  delighteid  and  honoured  by  a 
proposal  for  allying  his  family  with  that  of  the  sovereign  of  a 
hundred  mountains. 

There  was  indeed  another  objection,  which  in  later  times 
would  have  be^ji  of  considerable  weight — Gwenwyn  was  already 
married.  But  Brengwain  was  a  childless  bride;  sovereigns, 
and  among  sovereigns  the  Welsh  prince  ranked  himself,  many 
for  lineage,  and  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous 
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where  the  question  was  to  oblige  a  prince  who  had  assumed 
the  cross  with  such  ready  seal,  eyen  although,  in  fact,  his 
thoughts  had  been  much  more  on  the  Garde  Doloureuse  than 
on  Jerusalem.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  Kaymond  Berenger,  as 
was  suspected,  was  not  liberal  enough  in  his  opinions  to  permit 
Eveline  to  hold  the  temporary  ranJt  of  concubine,  which  the 
manners  of  Wales  warranted  Gwenwyn  to  offer  as  an  interim 
ammgementy  he  had  only  to  wait  for  a  few  months,  and  sue 
for  a  diyoroe  through  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  or  some  other 
intercessor  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn  prolonged 
his  residence  at  the  castle  of  Berenger  from  Christmas  till 
Twelfth  Day ;  and  endured  the  presence  of  the  Norman  cavaliers 
who  resorted  to  Raymond's  festal  halls,  although,  regarding 
themselves,  in  virtue  of  their  rank  of  knighthood,  equal  to  the 
most  potent  sovereigns,  they  made  small  account  of  the  long 
descent  of  the  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  their  eyes,  was  but  the 
chief  of  a  semi-barbaious  province ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  con- 
sidered them  little  better  than  a  sort  of  privileged  robbers,  and 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  restrained  himself  from  manifesting 
his  open  hatred,  when  he  beheld  them  careering  in  the  exer- 
cises of  chivalry,  the  habitual  use  of  which  rendered  them  such 
formidable  enemies  to  his  country.  At  length  the  term  of 
feasting  was  ended,  and  knight  and  squire  departed  from  the 
castle,  which  once  more  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  solitaiy  and 
guarded  frontier  fort. 

But  the  Prince  of  Powys  Land,  while  pursuing  his  sports  on 
his  own  mountains  and  valleys,  found  that  even  the  abundance 
of  the  game,  as  well  as  his  release  from  the  society  of  the  Nor- 
man chivalry,  who  affected  to  treat  him  as  an  equal,  profited 
him  nothing,  so  long  as  the  light  and  beautiful  form  of  Eveline, 
on  her  white  palfrey,  was  banished  from  the  train  of  sports- 
men.  In  shorty  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  took  into  his  confi- 
dence his  chaplain,  an  able  and  sagacious  man,  whose  pride  was 
flattered  by  his  patron's  communication,  and  who,  besides,  saw 
in  the  proposed  scheme  some  contingent  advantages  for  himself 
and  his  cider.  By  his  counsel  the  proceedings  for  Gwenwyn's 
divorce  were  prosecuted  under  favourable  auspices,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Brengwain  was  removed  to  a  nunnety,  which,  per- 
haps, she  found  a  mora  cheerful  habitation  than  the  lonely 
retreat  in  which  she  had  led  a  neglected  life  ever  since  Gwen- 
wyn had  despaired  of  her  bed  being  blessed  with  issue.  Father 
Eukion  also  dealt  with  the  chiefiB  and  elders  of  the  land,  and 
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lepresented  to  them  the  advantage  which  in  future  wars  th^ 
were  certain  to  obtain  by  the  posBession  of  the  Garde  Dolour- 
euse,  which  had  for  more  than  a  oeDtury  covered  and  protected 
a  considerable  tract  of  countiy,  rendered  their  advance  difficulty 
and  their  retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  word,  prevented  their 
carrying  their  incursions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Shrewsbury.  As 
for  the  union  with  the  Saxon  damsel,  the  fetters  which  it  was 
to  form  might  not,  the  good  father  hinted,  be  found  more  per- 
manent than  those  which  had  bound  Gwenwyn  to  her  pre- 
decessor, Brengwain. 

These  arguments,  mingled  with  others  adapted  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  different  individuals,  were  so  prevailing,  that  the 
chaplain  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  report  to  his 
princely  patron  that  his  proposed  match  would  meet  with  no 
opposition  from  the  elders  and  nobles  of  his  dominions.  A 
golden  bracelet,  six  ounces  in  weight,  was  the  instant  reward 
of  the  priest's  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  Gwenwyn  to  commit  to  paper  those  proposals  which  he 
doubted  not  were  to  throw  the  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  not- 
withstanding its  melancholy  name,  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  With 
some  difficidty  the  chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron  to  say 
nothing  in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  plan  of  concubinage, 
which  he  wisely  judged  might  be  considered  as  an  affix>nt  both 
by  Eveline  and  her  father.  The  matter  of  the  divorce  he  repre- 
sented as  almost  entirely  settled,  and  wound  up  his  letter  with 
a  moral  application,  in  which  were  many  allusions  to  Yashti, 
Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

.  Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and  trusty  measen- 
ger,  the  Britidi  prince  opened  in  all  solemnity  the  feast  of 
Easter,  which  had  come  round  during  the  course  of  these 
external  and  interned  negotiations. 

Upon  the  approaching  holy-tide,  to  propitiate  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  and  vassals,  they  were  invited  in  large  nimibers  to 
partake  a  princely  festivity  at  Castell  Goch,  or  the  Red  Castle, 
as  it  was  then  ceJled,  since  better  known  by  the  name  of  Powys 
Castle,  and  in  latter  times  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  The  architectural  magnificence  of  this  noble  residence 
is  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  Gwenwyn,  whose  palaoe, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a  long,  low-roofed  edifice  of  red 
stone,  whence  the  castle  derived  its  name ;  while  a  ditch  and 
palisade  were,  in  addition  to  the  commanding  situation,  its  most 
important  defences. 


CHAPTER  II 

In  Madoo'a  tent  the  olarion  sounda, 

With  rapid  clangor  harried  far ; 
Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebonnds, 

But  when  return  the  sons  of  war ! 
Thou,  bom  of  stem  necessity, 
Doll  peace !  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 

And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

fVelshPoem. 

The  feasts  of  the  ancient  British  princes  usually  exhibited 
all  the  rude  splendour  and  liberal  indulgence .  of  mountain 
hospitality,  and  Gwenwyn  was,  on  the  present  occasion,  anxious 
to  purchase  popularity  by  even  an  unusual  display  of  profusion ; 
for  he  was  sensible  that  the  allianoe  which  he  meditated  might 
indeed  be  tolerated,  but  could  not  be  approved,  by  his  subjects 
and  followers. 

The  following  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  confirmed  his  appre- 
hensions. Passing  one  evening,  when  it  was  become  nearly 
dark,  by  the  open  window  of  a  guaid-room,  usually  occupied  by 
some  few  of  his  most  celebrated  soldiers,  who  relieved  each 
other  in  watching  his  palace,  he  heard  Morgan,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity,  say  to  the  com- 
panion with  whom  he  was  sitting  by  the  watch-fire,  '  Gwenwyn 
is  turned  to  a  priest  or  a  woman  !  When  was  it  before  these 
last  months  that  a  follower  of  his  was  obliged  to  gnaw  the 
meat  from  the  bone  so  closely  as  I  am  now  peeling  the  morsel 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand?'* 

'Wait  but  a  while,'  replied  his  comrade,  'till  the  Norman 
match  be  accomplished ;  and  so  small  wiU  be  the  prey  we  shall 
then  drive  from  the  Saxon  churls,  that  we  may  be  glad  to 
swallow,  like  himgry  dogs,  the  very  bones  themselves.' 

Gwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation ;  but  this  was 
enough  to  alarm  his  pride  as  a  soldier  and  his  jealousy  as  a 
prince.     He  was  sensible  that  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled 

*  See  Taont  of  Effrmlwary.    Note  1. 
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were  at  onoe  fickle  in  their  dispontion,  impatient  of  long  xepoae, 
and  full  of  hatred  against  tiieir  neighboun;  and  he  almost 
dreaded  the  consequenoes  of  the  inactivity  to  which  a  long 
truce  might  reduce  them.  The  risk  was  now  incurred,  however ; 
and  to  display  even  more  than  his  wonted  splendour  and  liber- 
ality seemed  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  wavering  affections 
of  his  subjects. 
\  A  Norman  would  have  despised  the  barbarous  magnificence 

\i  of  an  entertainment  consisting  of  kine  and  sheep  roasted  whole, 
of  goats'  flesh  and  deer's  flesh  seethed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals 
themselves ;  for  the  Normans  piqued  themselves  on  the  quality 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  food,  and,  eating  rather  deli- 
cately than  largely,  ridiculed  the  coarser  taste  of  the  Britons, 
although  the  last  were  in  their  banquets  much  more  moderate 
than  were  the  Saxons ;  nor  would  the  oceans  of  *  crw '  and  hydro- 
mel,  which  overwhelmed  the  guests  like  a  deluge,  have  made 
up,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  absence  of  the  more  elegant  and 
costly  beverage  which  they  had  learned  to  love  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Milk  prepared  in  various  ways  was  another  material 
of  the  British  entertainment  which  would  not  have  received 
their  approbation,  although  a  nutriment  which,  on  ordinaiy 
occasions,  often  supplied  the  want  of  all  others  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  whose  country  was  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds,  but  poor  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  long  low  hall,  built  of  rough 
wood  lined  with  shingles,  having  a  fire  at  each  end,  the  smoke 
of  which,  unable  to  find  its  way  through  the  imperfect  chimneys 
in  the  roof,  rolled  in  cloudy  billows  above  the  heads  of  ihe 
revellers,  who  sat  on  low  seats  purposely  to  avoid  its  stifling 
fumes.*  The  mien  and  appearance  of  the  company  assembled 
was  wild,  and,  even  in  their  social  hours,  almost  ternfia  Their 
prince  himself  had  the  gigantic  port  and  fiery  eye  fitted  to 
sway  an  unruly  people  whose  delight  was  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  the  long  mustachios  which  he  and  most  of  his  champions 
wore  added  to  the  formidable  dignity  of  his  presence.  Like 
most  of  those  present^  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in  a  simple  tunic  of 
white  linen  doth,  a  remnant  of  the  drees  which  tiie  Romans 
had  introduced  into  provincial  Britain;  and  he  was  distin- 
guished by  the  eudorekawg^f  or  chain  of  twisted  gold  links, 
with  which  the  Celtic  tribes  always  decorated  their  chiefs.  The 
collar,  indeed,  representing  in  form  the  species  of  links  made 
by  children  out  of  rushes,  was  common  to  chieftains  of  inferior 

*  Sm  Webb HooMs.    NoteS.  fSaeNoteS. 
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laoky  many  of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  of  their  birth,  or  had 
won  it  b J  military  exploits ;  but  a  ring  of  gold,  bent  around 
the  head,  intermingled  with  Gwenwyn's  hair;  for  he  claimed 
the  rank  of  one  of  three  diademed  princes  of  Wales,  and  his 
annlets  and  anklets  of  the  same  metal  were  peculiar  to  the 
Prince  of  Powys,  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Two  squires  of 
his  body,  who  dedicated  their  whole  attention  to  his  service, 
stood  at  the  Prince's  back ;  and  at  his  feet  sat  a  page,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  them  warm  by  chafing  and  by  wrapping 
them  in  his  mantle.  The  same  right  of  sovereignty  which 
assigned  to  Gwenwyn  his  golden  crownlet  gave  him  a  title  to 
the  attendance  of  the  foot-bearer,  or  youth,  who  lay  on  the 
rashes,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  cherish  the  Prince's  feet  in 
his  lap  or  bosom.* 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition  of  the  guests,  and 
the  danger  arising  from  the  feuds  into  which  they  were  divided, 
few  of  the  feasters  wore  any  defensive  armour  except  the  light 
goatskin  buckler,  which  hung  behind  each  man's  seat.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  well  provided  with  o£fensive  weapons; 
for  the  broad,  sharp,  short,  two-edged  sword  was  another  legacy 
of  the  Bomans.  Most  added  a  wood-knife  or  poniard;  and 
there  were  store  of  javelins,  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  hal- 
berds, Danish  axes,  and  Welsh  hooks  and  bills;  so,  in  case  of 
ill-blood  arising  during  the  banquet,  there  was  no  lack  of 
weapons  to  work  mischief. 

But  although  the  form  of  the  feast  was  somewhat  dis- 
orderly, and  that  the  revellers  were  unrestrained  by  the  stricter 
roles  of  good-breeding  which  the  laws  of  chivalry  imposed,  the 
Easter  banquet  of  Gwenwyn  possessed,  in  the  attendance  of 
twelve  eminent  bards,  one  source  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  proud  Normans  could  them- 
selves boast.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  had  their  minstrels,  a  race 
of  men  trained  to  the  profession  of  poetry,  song,  and  music; 
but  although  those  arts  were  highly  honoured,  and  the  indi- 
vidual professors,  when  they  attained  to  eminence,  were 
often  richly  rewarded  and  treated  with  distinction,  the  order 
of  minstrels,  as  such,  was  held  in  low  esteem,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  worthless  and  dissolute  strollers,  by  whom  the  art 
was  assumed  in  order  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  labour, 
and  to  have  the  means  of  pursuing  a  wandering  and  dissipated 
course  of  life.  Such,  in  all  times,  has  been  the  censure  upon 
the  calling  of  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  jmblio 

*  See  Ibot-piget,   Note  4 
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amusement;  among  whom  those  distinguished  by  individual 
ezoellenoe  are  sometimes  raised  high  in  the  social  circle,  while 
far  the  more  numerous  professors,  who  only  reach  mediocrity, 
are  sunk  into  the  lower  scale.  But  such  was  not  the  case 
with  the  order  of  bards  in  Wales,  who,  succeeding  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Druids,  under  whom  they  had  originally  fonned 
a  subordinate  fraternity,  had  many  immunities,  were  held  in 
the  highest  reyerenoe  and  esteem,  and  exercised  much  influence 
with  tiieir  countiymen.  Their  power  over  the  public  mind 
even  rivalled  that  of  the  priests  themselves,  to  whom  indeed 
they  bore  some  resemblance ;  for  they  never  wore  arms,  were 
initiated  into  their  order  by  secret  and  mystic  solemnities,  and 
homage  was  rendered  to  their  otoen,  or  flow  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion, as  if  it  bad  been  indeed  marked  with  a  divine  character. 
Thus  possessed  of  power  and  consequence^  the  bards  were  not 
unwilling  to  exercise  their  privileges,  and  sometimes,  in  doing 
so,  their  manners  frequently  savoured  of  caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Cadwallon,  the  chief  bard  of 
Gwenwyn,  and  who,  as  such,  was  expected  to  have  poured  forth 
the  tide  of  song  in  the  banqueting-hall  of  his  prince.  But 
neither  the  anxious  and  breathless  expectation  of  the  assembled 
chiefs  and  champions,  neither  the  dead  silence  which  stilled  the 
roaring  hall  when  his  harp  was  reverently  placed  before  him 
by  his  attendant,  nor  even  the  commands  or  entreaties  of  the 
Prince  himself,  could  extract  frem  Cadwallon  more  than  a 
short  and  interrupted  prelude  upon  the  instrument,  the  notes 
of  which  arranged  themselves  into  an  air  inexpressibly  mourn- 
ful, and  died  away  in  silence.  The  Prince  frowned  darkly  on 
the  bard,  who  was  himself  far  too  deeply  lost  in  gloomy 
thought  to  offer  any  apology,  or  even  to  observe  his  dis- 
pleasure. Again  he  touched  a  few  wild  notes,  and,  raising  his 
looks  upward,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth 
into  a  tide  of  song  similar  to  those  with  which  this  master  of 
his  art  was  wont  to  enchant  his  hearers.  But  the  effort  was 
in  vain ;  he  declared  that  his  right  hand  was  withered,  and 
pushed  the  instrument  from  him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwenwyn  read  in 
their  aspects  that  they  received  the  unusual  silence  of  Cad- 
wallon on  this  high  occasion  as  a  bad  omen.  He  called  hastily 
on  a  young  and  ambitious  bard  named  Caradoc  of  Menwygent, 
whose  rising  fame  was  likely  soon  to  vie  with  the  established 
reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and  summoned  him  to  sing  something 
which  might  command  the  applause  of  his  sovereign  and  the 
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gratittide  of  the  company.  The  young  man  was  ambitious, 
and  understood  the  arts  of  a  courtier.  He  commenced  a  poem, 
in  which,  although  imder  a  feigned  name,  he  drew  such  a 
poetic  picture  of  Eveline  Berenger  that  Gwenwyn  was  en* 
raptured ;  and  while  all  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  original  at 
onoe  recognised  the  resemblance,  the  eves  of  the  Prince  con- 
fessed at  once  his  passion  for  the  subject  and  his  admiration 
of  the  poet.  The  figures  of  Celtic  poetiy,  in  themselves  highly 
imaginative,  were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
ambitious  bard,  rising  in  his  tone  as  he  perceived  the  feelings 
which  he  was  exciting.  The  praises  of  the  Prince  mingled  wiUi 
those  of  the  Norman  beauty ;  and  '  as  a  lion,'  said  the  poet^ 
*  can  only  be  led  by  the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  maiden, 
so  a  chief  can  only  acknowledge  the  empire  of  the  most  virtuous, 
the  most  lovely  of  her  sex.  Who  asks  of  the  noonday  sun  in 
what  quarter  of  the  world  he  was  bomf  and  who  shall  ask 
of  such  charms  as  hers  to  what  country  they  owe  their 
birth?' 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war,  and  possessed  of  imagina- 
tions which  answered  readily  to  the  summons  of  their  poets, , 
the  Welsh  chiefs  and  leaders  united  in  acclamations  of  ap- 
plause ;  and  the  song  of  the  bard  went  farther  to  render  popu- 
lar the  intended  alliance  of  the  Prince  than  had  all  the  graver 
arguments  of  his  priestly  precursor  in  the  same  topic. 

Gwenwyn  himself,  in  a  transport  of  delight^  tore  off  the 
golden  bracelets  which  he  wore,  to  bestow  them  upon  a  bard 
whose  song  had  produced  an  effect  so  desirable ;  and  said,  as 
he  looked  at  the  silent  and  sullen  Gadwallon,  *  The  silent  harp 
was  never  strung  with  golden  wires.' 

*  Prince,'  answered  tihe  bard,  whose  pride  was  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  Gwenwyn  himself,  'you  pervert  the  proverb  of 
Taliesdn  :  it  is  the  flattering  harp  which  never  lacked  golden 
strings.' 

Gwenwyn,  turning  sternly  towards  him,  was  about  to  make 
an  angry  answer,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  Jorworth,  the 
messenger  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Raymond  Berenger, 
arrested  his  purpose.  This  rude  envoy  entered  the  hall  bare- 
l^gg^  excepting  the  sandals  of  goat-skin  which  he  wore,  and 
having  on  his  shoulder  a  cloak  of  the  same,  and  a  short  javelin 
in  his  hand.  The  dust  on  his  garments  and  the  flush  on  his 
brow  showed  with  what  hasty  zeal  his  errand  had  been  exe- 
cuted. Gwenwyn  demanded  of  him  eagerly,  '  What  news  from 
Garde  Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan  ? ' 
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'I  bear  them  in  my  boeom,'  said  the  son  of  Jevan;  and, 
with  much  reverenoe,  he  delivered  to  the  Prince  a  packet, 
bound  with  silk,  and  sealed  with  the  impression  of  a  swan,  the 
ancient  cognizance  of  the  house  of  Berenger.  Himself  ignorant 
of  writing  or  reading,  Gwenwyn,  in  anzious  haste,  delivered  the 
letter  to  Cadwallon,  who  usually  acted  as  secretary  when  the 
chaplain  was  not  in  presence,  as  chanced  then  to  be  the  case. 
Cadwallon,  looking  at  the  letter,  said  briefly,  '  I  read  no  Latin. 
Ill  betide  the  Norman  who  writes  to  a  Prince  of  Powys  in 
other  language  than  that  of  Britain !  and  well  was  the  hour 
when  that  noble  tongue  alone  was  spoken  from  Tintadgel  to 
Gairleon  I ' 

Gwenwyn  only  replied  to  him  with  an  angry  glance. 

'  Where  is  Father  Einion  ? '  said  the  impatient  prince. 

'  He  assists  in  the  church,'  replied  one  of  his  attendants, '  for 
it  is  the  feast  of  St. ' 

'Were  it  the  feast  of  St.  David,'  said  Owenwyn,  'and  were 
the  pyx  between  his  hands,  he  must  come  hiUier  to  me 
instantly ! ' 

One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprung  off  to  command  his  attend- 
ance, and,  in  the  meantime,  Gwenwyn  eyed  the  letter  contain- 
ing the  secret  of  his  fate,  but  which  it  required  an  interpreter 
to  read,  with  such  eagerness  and  anxiety,  that  Caradoc,  elated 
by  his  former  success,  threw  in  a  few  notes  to  divert^  if  possible, 
the  tenor  of  his  patron's  thoughts  during  the  interval.  A  light 
and  lively  air,  touched  by  a  hand  which  seemed  to  hesitate, 
like  the  submissive  voice  of  an  inferior  fearing  to  interrupt  his 
master's  meditations,  introduced  a  stanssa  or  two  applicable  to 
the  subject. 

'And  what  though  thou,  0  scroll,'  he  said,  apostrophising 
the  letter,  which  lay  on  the  table  before  his  master,  'dost  speak 
with  the  tongue  of  the  stranger  f  Hath  not  the  cuckoo  a  harsh 
note,  and  yet  she  tells  us  of  green  buds  and  springing  flowers  t 
What  if  thy  language  be  that  of  the  stoled  priest,  is  it  not  the 
same  which  binds  hearts  and  hands  together  at  the  altar  t 
And  what  though  thou  delayest  to  render  up  thy  treasures,  are 
not  all  pleasures  most  sweet  when  enhanced  by  expectation  f 
What  were  the  chase,'  if  the  deer  dropped  at  our  feet  the 
instant  he  started  from  the  cover ;  or  what  value  were  there 
in  the  love  of  the  maiden,  were  it  yielded  without  coy 
delay  f 

The  song  of  the  bard  was  here  broken  short  by  the  entrance 
of  the  priest^  who,  hasty  in  obeying  the  summons  of  his  im- 
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paUeat  master,  had  not  tarried  to  lay  aside  even  the  stole  which 
he  had  worn  in  the  holy  service;  and  many  of  the  elders 
thought  it  was  no  good  omen  that,  so  habited,  a  priest  should 
appear  in  a  festive  assembly,  and  amid  profane  minstrelsy. 

The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Norman  baron,  and, 
struck  with  surprise  at  the  contents,  lifted  his  eyes  in  silence. 

*  Read  it  1  *  exclaimed  the  fierce  Gwenwyn. 

'So  please  you,'  replied  the  more  prudent  chaplain,  'a 
smaller  company  were  a  fitter  audience.' 

'Read  it  aloud  1'  repeated  the  Prince,  in  a  still  higher 
tone:  'there  sit  none  here  who  respect  not  the  honour  of 
their  prince,  or  who  deserve  not  his  confidence.  Read  it,  I 
say,  aloud,  and  by  St.  David,  if  Raymond  the  Norman  hath 
dared ' 

He  stopped  shorty  and,  reclining  on  his  seat)  composed  him- 
self to  an  attitude  of  attention ;  but  it  was  easy  for  his  followers 
to  fill  up  the  breach  in  his  exclamation  which  prudence  had 
reconmiended. 

The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  low  and  ill-assured  as  he  read 
the  following  epistle : — 

'Raymond  Berenger,  the  noble  Norman  Knight,  Seneschal 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  to  Gwenwyn,  Prince  of  Powys — ^May 
peace  be  between  them ! — sendeth  health. 

'Tour  letter,  craving  the  hand  of  our  daughter  Eveline 
Berenger,  was  safely  delivered  to  us  by  your  servant,  Jorworth 
ap  Jevan,  and  we  thank  you  heartily  for  the  good  meaning 
therein  expressed  to  us  and  to  ours.  But,  considering  within 
ourselves  the  difference  of  blood  and  lineage,  with  the  impedi- 
ments and  causes  of  offence  which  have  often  arisen  in  the  like 
cases,  we  hold  it  fitter  to  match  our  daughter  among  our  own 
people ;  and  this  by  no  case  in  disparagement  of  you,  but  solely 
for  the  weal  of  you,  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  mutual  dependants, 
who  win  be  the  more  safe  from  the  risk  of  quarrel  betwixt 
us,  that  we  essay  not  to  draw  the  bonds  of  our  intimacy 
more  close  than  beseemeth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats  feed 
together  in  peace  on  the  same  pastures,  but  they  mingle  not 
in  blood  or  race  the  one  with  the  other.  Moreover,  our 
daughter  Eveline  hath  been  sought  in  marriage  by  a  noble  and 
potent  Lord  of  the  Marches,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  to  which  most  honourable  suit  we  have  returned  a 
£svoaiable  answer.    It  is  therefore  impossible  that  we  should 
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in  this  matter  grant  to  you  the  boon  you  seek ;  neyertheleBH) 
you  shall  at  all  times  find  us,  in  other  matters,  willing  to 
pleasure  you ;  and  hereunto  we  call  God,  and  Our  Lady,  and 
St.  Maiy  Magdalene  of  Quatford  to  witness,  to  whose  keeping 
we  heaitUy  reoonmiend  you. 

'  Written  by  our  command,  at  our  Castle  of  Garde  Dolour- 
euse,  within  the  Marches  of  Wales,  by  a  reverend  priest, 
Father  Aldrovand,  a  black  m<Mik  of  the  house  of  Wenlock; 
and  to  which  we  haye  appended  our  seal,  upon  the  eve  of 
the  blessed  martyr  St.  Alphegius,  to  whom  be  honour  and 
glory ! ' 

The  Toice  of  Father  Einion  faltered,  and  the  scroll  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp,  as  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  epistle ;  for  well  he  knew  that  insults  more 
slight  than  Gwenwyn  would  hold  the  least  word  it  contained 
were  sure  to  put  every  drop  of  his  British  blood  into  the  most 
vehement  commotion.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  The  Prince 
had  gradually  drawn  himself  up  from  the  posture  of  repose  in 
which  he  had  prepared  to  listen  to  the  epistle ;  and  when  it 
concluded,  he  sprung  on  his  feet  like  a  startled  lion,  spuming 
from  him  as  he  rose  the  foot-bearer,  who  rolled  at  some  distance 
on  the  floor.  '  Priest^'  he  said,  '  hast  thou  read  that  accursed 
scroll  fairly  f  for  if  thou  hast  added  or  diminished  one  word 
or  one  letter  I  will  have  thine  eyes  so  handled  that  thou  shalt 
never  read  letter  more.' 

The  monk  replied,  trembling,  for  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  sacerdotal  character  was  not  miiformiy  respected  among 
the  irascible  Welshmen,  'By  the  oath  of  my  order,  mighty 
prince,  I  have  read  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter.' 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  the  fuxy  of  Gwenwyn 
at  this  unexpected  afiiont,  offered  to  him  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  uckdwyr  (ue,  noble  chiefs,  literally  men  of  high  stature), 
seemed  too  big  for  utterance,  when  the  silence  was  broken  by 
a  few  notes  from  the  hitherto  mute  harp  of  Cadwallon.  The 
Prince  looked  round  at  first  with  displeasure  at  the  interrup- 
tion, for  he  was  himself  about  to  sp^Jc ;  but  when  he  beheld 
the  bard  bending  over  his  harp  with  an  air  of  inspiration, 
and  blending  together,  with  unexampled  skill,  the  wildest 
and  most  exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he  himself  became  an 
auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and  Cadwallon,  not  the  Prince, 
seemed  to  become  the  central  point  of  the  assembly,  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  bent)  and  to  whom  each  ear  was  turned  with 
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bxeathleBB  eagerness,  as  if  his  strains  were  the  responses  of  an 
oracle. 

*  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger/  thus  burst  the  song  from 
the  lips  of  the  poet.  '  Vortigem  wedded  with  the  stranger ; 
thenoe  came  the  first  woe  upon  Britain,  and  a  sword  upon  her 
nobles,  and  a  thunderbolt  upon  her  paLetce.  We  wed  not  with 
the  enslaved  Saxon :  the  free  and  princely  stag  seeks  not  for 
his  bride  the  heifer  whose  neck  the  yoke  hath  worn.  We  wed 
not  with  the  rapacious  Norman:  the  noble  hound  scorns  to 
seek  a  mate  from  the  herd  of  ravening  wolves.  When  was  it 
heard  that  the  Cymry,  the  descendants  of  Brute,  the  true 
children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were  plundered,  oppressed, 
bereft  of  their  birthright,  and  insulted  even  in  their  last 
retreats — ^when,  but  since  they  stretched  their  hand  in  friend- 
ship to  the  stranger,  and  clasped  to  their  hosoms  the  daughter 
of  the  Saxon  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  feared — the  empty  water- 
course of  summer  or  the  channel  of  the  headlong  winter 
torrent  f  A  maiden  smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk  brook  while 
she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed  horse  and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem 
the  wintry  flood.  Men  of  Mathravel  and  Powys,  be  the 
dreaded  flood  of  winter !  Gwenwyn,  son  of  CyveUiock,  may 
thy  plume  be  the  topmost  of  its  waves ! ' 

Ml  thoughts  of  peace — thoughts  which  in  themselves  were 
foreign  to  the  hearts  of  the  warlike  British — passed  before  the 
song  of  Cadwallon  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind,  and  the 
unanimous  shout  of  the  assembly  declared  for  instant  war. 
The  Prince  himself  spoke  not,  but,  looking  proudly  around 
him,  flimg  abroad  his  arm,  as  one  who  cheers  his  followers  to 
the  attack. 

The  priest^  had  he  dared,  might  have  reminded  Gwenwyn 
that  the  cross  which  he  had  assumed  on  his  shoulder  had 
consecrated  his  arm  to  the  Holy  War,  and  precluded  his 
ei^aging  in  any  civil  strife.  But  the  task  was  too  dangerous 
for  Father  Einion's  courage,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  hall  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  own  convent.  Caradoc,  whose  brief  hour 
of  popularity  was  past,  also  retired,  with  humbled  and  dejected 
looks,  and  not  without  a  glance  of  indignation  at  his  triumph- 
ant rival,  who  had  so  judiciously  reserved  his  display  of  art 
for  the  theme  of  war,  that  was  ever  most  popular  with  the 
audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the  purpose  of 
festivity,  but  to  fix,  in  the  hasty  manner  customary  among 
these  prompt  warriors,  where  they  were  to  assemble  their 
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forces,  which,  upon  such  occasions,  comprehended  almost  all 
the  able-bodied  males  of  the  country — for  all,  excepting  the 
priests  and  the  bards,  were  soldiers — and  to  settle  the  order 
of  their  descent  upon  the  devoted  marches,  where  the  j  'pro- 
posed  to  signalise,  by  general  rayage,  their  sense  of  the  insult 
which  their  prince  had  receiyed,  by  the  rejection  of  his 
suit. 


CHAPTER  m 

The  wxida  «re  manlMr'd  thftt  make  np  mj  hH ; 
Here  miut  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

ffenry  VL  Act  I.  Soene  lY. 

Whsn  Baymond  Berenger  had  decrpatohed  his  miauon  to  Vbm 
Prinoe  of  Poiry%  he  waa  not  Tmsoflpioioufl,  though  altogether 
fearleea^oftheieBiilt.  He  BentmeflBengera  to  the  seyeral  depend- 
ants who  held  their  fiefe  bv  the  tenure  of  'oomage,' and  warned 
them  to  be  on  the  alerts  that  he  might  veoeiTe  instant  notice 
of  the  approaoh  of  the  enemy.  These  va8Bal%  as  is  well  known, 
occupied  the  numerous  towers  which,  like  so  many  ftdoon-nests, 
had  been  built  on  the  points  most  convenient  to  defend  the 
frontiers,  and  were  bound  to  gire  signal  of  any  inenision  of  the 
Welsh,  by  blowing  thdr  hdms ;  which  sounds,  answered  from 
tower  to  tower  and  from  station  to  station,  gave  the  alarm  for 
general  defence.  But  although  Baymond  considered  these 
precautions  aa  neoeesaiy,  from  the  fiolde  and  precarious  temper 
of  his  neighbours^  and  for  maintainiug  his  own  credit  as  a 
soldier,  he  was  Isr  from  believing  the  danger  to  be  imminent ; 
for  the  preparationa  of  the  Welsh,  though  on  a  nmch  more  ez- 
tensiTe  scale  than  had  lately  been  umal,  were  as  secret  as 
their  reeolutian  of  war  had  been  suddenly  adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memorable  f estiyal 
of  Oastdl  Ckwh  that  the  tempest  broke  on  the  Nonnan  frontier. 
At  first  a  single,  long,  and  keen  bugle-blast  announced  the 
appraadi  of  the  enemy;  presently  the  signals  of  alaim  were 
echoed  ixoaxL  vmj  castle  and  tower  on  the  borders  of  Shrop- 
ahiie,  where  every  place  of  habitation  was  then  a  fortress. 
BeaooDS  were  lighted  upon  crags  and  esoinences,  the  bells  were 
ro^g  backwaid  in  the  churches  and  towns,  wUle  the  general 
and  earnest  mimmfms  to  arms  announced  an  extremity  of  danger 
which  even  the  inhabitants  of  that  unsettled  country  had  not 
hitherto  experienced. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Baymond  Berenger,  haraig  busied 
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himself  in  arranging  his  few  but  gallant  followen  and  ad- 
herents, and  taken  such  modes  of  procuring  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  strength  and  motions  as  were  in  his  power,  at  length 
ascended  the  watch-tower  of  the  castle,  to  observe  in  person 
the  country  around,  already  obscured  in  seyeral  places  by  the 
clouds  of  smoke  which  announced  the  progress  and  the  ravages 
of  the  invaders.  He  was  speedily  joined  by  his  favourite 
squire,  to  whom  the  unusual  heaviness  of  his  master's  looks 
was  cause  of  much  surprise,  for  till  now  they  had  ever  been 
blythest  at  the  hour  of  battle.  The  squire  held  in  his  hand 
his  master^s  helmet,  for  Sir  Raymond  was  all  armed  saving  the 
head. 

'Dennis  Morolt,'  said  the  veteran  soldier,  'are  our  vassals 
and  liegemen  all  mustered  f ' 

'  AU,  noble  sir,  but  the  Flemings,  who  are  not  yet  come  in.' 

'  The  lasy  hounds,  why  tarry  they  t '  said  Raymond.  *  111 
policy  it  is  to  plant  sudi  sluggish  natures  in  our  borders. 
They  are  like  their  own  steers,  fitter  to  tug  a  plough  than  for 
aught  that  requires  mettle.' 

'  With  your  favour,'  said  Dennis,  '  the  knaves  can  do  good 
service  notwithstanding.  That  Willdn  Flammock  oi  the  Green 
can  strike  like  the  hammers  of  his  own  fulling-mill.' 

'He  will  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot  help  it,'  said 
Raymond ;  'but  he  has  no  stomach  for  such  exercise,  and  is  as 
slow  and  as  stubborn  as  a  mule.' 

'  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  ri^tly  matched  against 
the  Welsh,'  replied  Dennis  Morolt,  '  that  their  solid  and  un- 
yielding temper  may  be  a  fit  foil  to  the  fiery  and  headlong 
dispositions  dP  our  dangerous  neighbours,  just  as  restless  waves 
are  best  opposed  by  steadfast  rodcs.  Hark,  sir,  I  hear  Wilkin 
Flammock's  step  ascending  the  turrelrstair  as  deliberately  as 
ever  monk  mounted  to  matins.' 

Step  by  step  the  heavy  sound  apptoached,  until  the  form 
of  the  huge  and  substantial  Fleming  at  length  issued  from 
the  turret-door  to  the  platform  where  they  were  oonTersing. 
Wilkin  Flammock  was  cased  in  bright  armour,  of  unusual 
weight  and  thickness,  and  deaned  with  exceeding  care,  which 
marked  the  neatness  of  his  nation ;  but,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  the  Normans,  entirely  plain,  and  void  of  carving,  gilding,  or 
any  sort  of  ornament.  The  baaenet,  or  steel-cap,  had  no  visor, 
and  left  exposed  a  broad  countenance^  with  heavy  and  unpUable 
features,  which  announced  the  character  of  his  temper  and 
understanding.     He  carried  in  his  hand  a  heavy  mace. 
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'  So^  sir  Fleming/  said  the  oastellane,  'joa  are  in  no  hurry, 
methinks,  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous.' 

'  So  please  you,'  answered  the  Fleming,  '  we  were  compelled 
to  tany,  that  we  might  load  our  wains  with  our  hales  of  cloth 
and  other  property.' 

'Ha!  wains!  How  many  wains  have  you  brought  with 
you!' 

'Six,  noble  sir,'  replied  Wilkin. 

'And  how  many  men?'  demanded  Raymond  Berenger. 

'  Twelve,  valiant  sir,'  answered  Flammock. 

'Only  two  men  to  each  baggage-wain f  I  wonder  you  would 
thuB  encumber  yourself,'  said  Berenger. 

'  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,'  replied  Wilkin,  '  it  is 
only  the  value  which  I  and  my  comrades  set  upon  otir  goods 
that  inclines  us  to  defend  them  with  our  bodies ;  and,  had  we 
been  obliged  to  leave  our  cloth  to  the  plundering  clutches  of 
yonder  vagabonds,  I  should  have  seen  small  policy  in  stopping 
here  to  give  them  the  oppcnrtunity  of  adding  murder  to  robbery. 
Gloucester  should  have  been  my  first  halting-place.' 

The  Nonnan  knight  gased  on  the  Flenudi  artisan,  for  such  v 
was  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  such  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
contempt  as  excluded  indignation.     'I  have  heard  much,'  he 
said,  '  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  one  with  a 
beard  on  his  lip  avouch  himself  a  coward.' 

'  Nor  do  you  hear  it  now, '  answered  Flammock,  with  the 
utmost  composure.  '  I  am  always  ready  to  fight  for  life  and 
property ;  and  my  coming  to  this  country,  where  they  are  both 
in  oonstant  danger,  shows  that  I  care  not  much  how  often  I 
do  80.  But  a  sound  skin  is  better  than  a  slashed  one,  for  all 
that.' 

'Well,'  said  Raymond  Berenger,  'fight  after  thine  own 
fashion,  so  thou  wilt  but  fight  stoutly  with  that  long  body  of 
tldne.  We  are  like  to  have  need  for  all  that  we  can  do.  oaw 
you  aught  of  these  rasoaille  Welsh!  Have  they  Gwenwyn's 
banner  amongst  them  ! ' 

'  I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed,'  replied  Wilkin : 
'I  could  not  but  know  it,  since  it  was  broidered  in  my  own 
loom.' 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intelligence,  that 
Dennis  Morolt^  unwilling  the  Fleming  should  mark  it^  thought 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  attention.  'I  can  tell  thee,' 
he  said  to  Flammock,  'that,  when  the  Ck>nstable  of  Chester 
joins  us  with  his  lances,  you  shall  see  your  handiwork,  the 
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dn^on,  fly  faster  faomewaid  thaQ  erer  flew  tho  duitUe 
wove  it.' 

'It  miiBt  fly  before  the  Oooetftble  oomeB  up,  DemiiB  Morolti' 
said  Bennger,  'eke  it  will  fly  triumphant  orer  all  oar  bodies.' 

*  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  I '  sud  DenniSy 
'what  may  you  mean,  sir  knigfatt — not  that  we  should  fight 
with  the  Welsh  before  the  Constable  joins  usf  He  paused, 
and  then,  well  understanding  the  firm  yet  melancholy  glance 
with  whidi  his  master  answered  the  questioo,  he  proceeded, 
with  yet  more  yehemant  earnestness^  '  Yoa  oaanot  mean  it — 
you  cannot  intend  tiiat  we  shall  quit  this  castle^  which  we  have 
so  often  made  good  against  them,  and  contend  in  the  field  with 
two  hundred  men  against  thousandst  Think  better  of  it,  my 
beloved  master,  and  let  not  the  rashness  of  your  old  age 
blemish  that  ohaxaoter  for  wisdom  and  wariike  skUl  whidi  your 
former  life  has  so  nobly  wen.' 

*  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming  my  purpose,  Dennis,' 
answered  the  Norman,  'for  I  know  you  do  it  in  love  to  me  and 
miae.  But,  Dennis  Morolt,  this  thing  must  be :  we  must  fight 
the  Welshmsn  within  these  three  hours,  or  the  name  cf  Raymond 
Berenger  must  be  blotted  from  the  genealogy  at  his  house.' 

'And  so  we  will — we  will  fight  them,  my  noble  master,'  said 
the  esquire;  'fear  not  cold  counsel  from  Dennis  Morolt,  wheve 
battle  is  the  theme.  But  we  will  fi^t  them  under  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  with  honest  Wilkin  Flammoek  and  his  cross-bows  on 
the  wall  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  afibtd  us  some  balance  against 
the  numerous  odds.' 

'Not  so^  Dennis,' answered  his  master — 'in  the  open  field 
we  must  fight  them,  or  thy  master  must  rank  but  as  a  man- 
sworn  knight.  Enow,  that  when  I  feasted  yonder  wily  savage 
in  my  halls  at  Christmas,  and  when  the  wine  was  flowing  fisstest 
around,  Qwenwyn  threw  out  some  praises  of  the  &stness  and 
strengUi  of  my  castle,  in  a  manner  which  intimated  it  was  then 
sdvantsges  alone  that  had  secured  me  in  former  wan  from 
defeat  and  captivity.  I  spoke  in  answer,  when  I  had  far  better 
been  silent ;  for  what  availed  my  idle  boast,  but  as  a  fetter  to 
bind  me  toa deed  next  to  madnesB ?  " If,"  I  said,  "a  prince  of 
the  Cymry  shall  again  come  in  hostile  fashion  before  the  Gkode 
Doloureuse,  let  him  pitch  his  standard  down  in  yonder  plain  by 
the  bridge,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  good  knight  and  the  faith  of 
a  Christian  man,  Raymond  Berenger  will  meet  him  as  willingly, 
be  he  many  or  be  he  few,  as  ever  Welshman  was  met  withaL" ' 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he  heard  of  a  promiss  so 
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raah,  so  fotal;  bat  hwwaaiiot  the casuistcy  which  could  rAmm 
his  master  fioia  the  fetters  with  which  hie  unwary  oonfidenoe 
had  bound  him.  It  was  otherwise  with  Wilkin  Flammock. 
He  stared,  he  almost  langhed,  notwithstandmg  the  reyerence 
due  to  the  castellane,  and  his  own  inoensibilitj  to  risible 
emotioDa.  'And  is  this  allt'  he  eaid«  *If  your  honour  had 
pledged  yourself  to  pay  one  hundred  florins  to  a  Jew  or  to  a 
Lombard,  no  doubt  you  must  have  kept  the  day,  or  forfeited 
your  pledge ;  but  surely  one  day  is  as  good  as  another  to  keep 
a  promise  for.fighting,  and  that  day  is  best  in  which  the  promiser 
is  strongest.  But  indeed,  after  all,  what  signifies  any  promise 
over  a  wine  flagon  f ' 

'  It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do  that  is  giyen  else- 
where.  The  promiser,'  said  Berenger,  'escapes  not  the  sin  of  a 
word-breaker  because  he  hath  been  a  drunken  braggart' 

'For  the  sin,'  said  Dennis,  'sure  I  am,  that  rather  than  you 
should  do  such  deed  of  dole,  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  would 
abflolTe  you  for  a  florin.' 

'But  what  shall  wipe  out  the  shamet'  demanded  Berenger. 
'How  shall  I  dare  to  show  myself  again  among  press  of 
^TiigKta,  who  have  brdken  my  weed  of  ^ttle  pledged,  for  fear 
€i  a  Welshman  and  his  naked  sayagest  No,  Dennis  Morolt» 
speak  of  it  no  more*  Be  it  for  weal  or  woe,  we  fight  them 
t^hdfty,  and  upon  yonder  fiur  field.' 

'It  may  be^'  siud  Flammock,  'that  Qwenwyn  may  have  tor- 
gotten  tJhe  promise^  and  so  fail  to  appear  to  claim  it  in  the 
app<nnted  space;  for,  as  we  heard,  your  wines  of  France  flooded 
iua  Welsh  brains  deeply.' 

'He  again  aUuded  to  it  on  the  morning  after  it  was  made,' 
said  tiie  eastellane;  'trust  me,  he  will  not  forget  what  will 
give  him  sueha  chance  of  remoTing  me  from  his  path  for  ever.' 

As  he  spoke^  they  observed  that  large  cknids  ol  dust,  which 
had  been  seen  at  different  points  of  the  landscape,  were  drawing 
down  towards  the  (mpoaite  side  of  the  river,  over  which  an 
ancient  bridge  extenoed  itself  to  the  appointed  plaoe  of  combat. 
They  were  at  no  loss  to  octtjectuie  the  cause.  It  was  evident 
that  Owenwyn,  recalling  the  parties  who  had  been  engaged  m 
partial  devastation,  was  bending  with  his  whole  forces  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  plain  beyond  it, 

'Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass,' said  Dennis  Morolt; 
'  we  may  debate  with  them  with  some  equality  by  the  advantage 
ol  defending  the  bridge.  Your  word  bound  you  to  the  plain 
as  to  a  field  of  battle,  but  it  did  not  oblige  you  to  forego  such 
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advantages  as  the  passage  of  the  bridge  would  afford.  Our 
men,  our  horses,  are  ready ;  let  our  bowmen  secure  the  banks, 
and  my  life  on  the  issue.' 

'*  Wben  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field,  I  meant,' 
replied  Raymond  Berenger,  'to  give  the  Welshman  the  full 
advantage  of  equality  of  ground.  I  so  meant  it,  he  so  under- 
stood it;  and  what  avails  keeping  my  word  in  the  letter,  if  I 
break  it  in  the  sense  ?  We  move  not  till  the  last  Welshman 
has  crossed  the  bridge ;  and  then ' 

'  And  Uien,'  said  Dennis,  '  we  move  to  our  death  1  May  God 
foigive  our  sins !     But ' 

'But  what)'  said  Berenger;  ' something  sticks  in  thy  mind 
that  should  have  vent.' 

'  My  young  lady,  your  daughter  the  Lady  Eveline ' 

*  I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.  She  shall  remain  in  the 
castle,  where  I  will  leave  a  few  chosen  veterans,  with  you, 
Dennis,  to  command  them.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  siege 
will  be  relieved,  and  we  have  defended  it  longer  with  a  slighter 
garrison.  Then  to  her  aunt,  the  abbess  of  the  Benedictine 
sisters ;  thou,  Dennis,  wilt  see  her  placed  there  in  honour  and 
safety,  and  my  sister  will  care  for  her  future  provision  as  her 
wisdom  shall  determine.' 

'/leave  you  at  this  pinch ! '  said  Dennis  Morolt,  bursting 
into  tears.  '  /  shut  myself  up  within  walls  when  my  master 
rides  to  his  last  of  battles !  /  become  esquire  to  a  lady,  even 
though  it  be  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  when  he  lies  dead  under  his 
shield !  Raymond  Berenger,  is  it  for  this  that  I  have  buckled 
thy  armour  so  often  f ' 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  old  warrior's  eyes  as  fast  as  from 
those  of  a  girl  who  weeps  for  her  lover ;  and  Raymond,  taking 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  'Do  not 
think,  my  good  old  servant,  that,  were  honour  to  be  won,  I 
would  drive  thee  from  my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild  and  an  in- 
considerate deed,  to  which  my  fate  or  my  folly  has  bound  me. 
I  die  to  save  my  name  from  dishonour ;  but,  alas !  I  must  leave 
on  my  memory  the  charge  of  imprudence.' 

'  Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  master,'  said 
Dennis  Morolt,  earnestly :  '  the  poor  esquire  has  no  business  to 
be  thought  wiser  than  his  master.  In  many  a  battle  my  valour 
derived  some  little  fame  from  partaking  in  the  deeds  which 
won  your  renown;  deny  me  not  the  right  to  share  in  that 
blame  which  your  temerity  may  incur — ^let  them  not  say  that, 
so  rash  was  lus  action,  even  his  old  esquire  was  not  permitted 
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to  pflMTtake  in  it !  I  am  part  of  jouraelf :  it  is  muxder  to  eyery 
man  whom  you  take  with  you,  if  you  leave  me  behind.' 

'  Dennis,'  said  Berenger,  '  you  make  me  feel  yet  more  bitterly 
the  folly  I  have  yielded  to.  I  would  grant  you  the  boon  you 
ask,  sad  as  it  is,  but  my  daughter * 

'Sir  knight,'  said  ihe  Fleming,  who  had  listened  to  this 
dialogue  wi&  somewhat  less  than  his  usual  apathy,  'it  is  not 
my  purpose  this  day  to  leave  this  castle;  now,  if  you  could 
trust  my  troth  to  do  what  a  plain  man  may  for  the  protection 
of  my  Lady  Eveline- 


'How,  sinah  1'  said  Raymond;  'you  do  not  propose  to  leave 
the  castle  f  Who  gives  you  right  to  propose  or  dispose  in  the 
case,  until  my  pleasure  is  knownf 

'  I  shall  be  sorxy  to  have  words  with  you,  sir  castellane,'  y 
said  the  imperturbable  Fleming ;  '  but  I  hold  here,  in  this  town-  ^^ 
ship^  certain  mills,  tenements,  doth-yards,  and  so  forth  for 
which  I  am  to  pay  man-service  in  defending  this  Castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  and  in  this  I  am  ready.  But  if  you  call 
on  me  to  march  from  hence,  leaving  the  same  castle  defenceless, 
and  to  offer  up  my  life  in  a  battle  which  you  acknowledge  to 
be  desperate,  I  must  needs  say  my  tenure  binds  me  not  to  obey 
thee.' 

'  Base  mechanic ! '  said  Morolt,  laying  his  hand  on  his  dagger 
and  menacing  the  Fleming. 

But  Baymond  Berenger  interfered  with  voice  and  hand. 
'  Hann  him  not,  Morolt^  uid  blame  him  not.  He  hath  a  sense 
of  duty,  though  not  after  our  manner;  and  he  and  Ids  knaves  y^^^ 
will  fight  best  behind  stone  walls.  They  are  taught  also^  these 
Flemings,  by  the  practice  of  their  own  countiy,  ti^e  attack  and 
defence  of  walled  dties  and  fortresses,  and  are  especially  skilful 
in  working  of  mangonels  and  militaiy  engines.  There  are 
several  of  his  oountiymen  in  the  castle^  brides  his  own  followers. 
These  I  propose  to  leave  behind ;  and  I  think  they  wiU  obey 
him  more  readily  than  any  but  myself — how  think'st  thouf 
Thou  wouldst  not^  I  know,  horn  a  misconstrued  point  of  honour 
or  a  blind  love  to  me,  leave  this  important  place,  and  the  safety 
of  Eveline,  in  doubtful  hands  t ' 

'Wilkin  Flammock  is  but  a  Flemish  clown,  noble  sir,' 
answered  Dennis,  as  much  overjoyed  as  if  he  had  obtained 
some  important  advantage;  'but  1  must  needs  say  he  is  as 
stout  and  true  as  any  whom  you  might  trust ;  and,  besides,  his 
own  shrewdness  will  teach  him  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by 
defending  such  a  castle  as  this  than  l^  yielding  it  to  strangers. 
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who  TOAj  not  be  likely  to  keep  ike  temiB  ci  BURender,  however 
&urly  tbej  may  offer  them.' 

'It  is  fixed  theiif^  aaid  Raymond  Betenger.  'Then,  Dennis, 
thou  Bhalt  go  with  me,  and  he  shall  remain  behind.  Wilkin 
Flammock,'  he  said,  addresnng  the  Fleming  solemnly, '  I  Bpetk 
not  to  thee  t^e  language  of  ohiTaliy,  of  which  thou  knowest 
nothing ;  but>  as  thou  art  an  honest  man  and  a  trae  Christian, 
I  conjure  thee  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  this  oasde.  Let  no 
premise  of  the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base  composition,  no 
threat  to  any  surrender.  Relief  must  speedily  arrive;  if  yon 
fulfil  your  trust  to  me  and  to  my  daughter,  Hugo  de  Lacy  will 
reward  you  richly ;  if  you  fkil,  he  will  punish  you  severely.' 

'  Sir  knighti'  said  Flammock,  '  I  am  pleased  you  have  pat 
your  trust  so  far  in  a  plain  handicraftsman.  For  the  Welsh,  I 
am  come  from  a  land  for  which  we  were  compelled — ^yeariy 
compelled — ^to  struggle  with  the  sea ;  and  they  who  can  deal 
with  the  waves  in  a  tempest  need  not  fear  an  undisciplined 
people  in  their  fury.  Tour  daughter  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  aa 
mine  own ;  and  in  that  faith  you  may  prick  forth — ^if ,  indeed, 
you  will  not  still,  like  a  wiser  man,  shut  gate^  down  portcullis^ 
up  drawbridge,  and  let  your  archers  and  my  cross-bows  man 
the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you  are  not  the  fool  that  they 
take  you  for.' 

'  Qood  fellow,  that  must  not  be,'  said  the  knight.  '  I  hear 
my  daughter's  voice,'  he  added,  bastUy;  'I  would  not  again 
meet  her,  again  topart  from  her.  To  Heaven's  keeping  I  com- 
mit thee,  honest  Fleming.    Follow  me^  Dennis  Morolt.' 

The  old  castellane  descended  the  stair  of  the  southern  tower 
hastily,  just  as  his  daughter  Eveline  ascended  that  of  the 
eastern  turret  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  once  more.  She  was 
followed  by  the  Father  Aldrovand,  chaplain  d  her  father ;  by  an 
old  and  almost  invalided  huntsman,  whose  more  active  services 
in  the  field  and  the  chase  had  been  f6r  some  time  chiefly 
limited  to  the  superintendence  of  the  knight's  kennels,  and  the 
charge  especially  of  his  more  favourite  hounds ;  and  by  Rose 
Flammock,  the  daughter  of  Wilkin,  a  blue-eyed  Flemish  maiden, 
round,  plump,  and  shy  as  a  partridge^  who  had  been  for  some 
time  permitted  to  keep  company  with  the  high-bom  Norman 
damsel,  in  a  doubtful  station,  betwixt  that  of  an  humble  friend 
and  superior  domestic. 

Eveline  rushed  upon  the  battlements,  her  hair  dishevelled 
and  her  eyes  drowned  in  tears,  and  eagerly  demanded  of  the 
Fleming  where  her  father  was. 
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Flammook  made  a  dtimBy  reyerenoe,  and  attempted  some 
answer;  bat  his  Toioe  seemed  to  fail  him.  He  tamed  his  back 
npoD  Eveline  without  ceremony,  and,  totally  disregarding  the 
anxioas  inquiries  of  the  huntsman  and  the  chaplain,  he  said 
hastily  to  his  daughter,  in  his  own  language, '  Mad  work ! — ^mad 
work !  look  to  the  poor  maiden,  Boschen.  2>er  alter  jfferr  iH 
fferrHekt.* 

Without  farther  speeoh,  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  nerer 
paused  till  he  reached  the  buttery.  Here  he  called  like  a  lion 
for  the  controller  of  these  regions,  by  the  various  names  of 
kammerer,  keller-master,  and  so  forth,  to  which  the  old  Rein- 
old,  an  ancient  Norman  esquire,  answered  not  until  the  Nether- 
lander f  ortanately  recollected  his  Anglo-Norman  title  of  butler. 
This,  his  regular  name  of  office,  was  the  key  to  the  buttery- 
hatch,  and  t£e  old  man  instantly  appeared,  with  his  grey  cassock 
and  high  rolled  hose,  a  ponderous  bunch  of  keys  suspended  by 
a  silver  chain  to  his  broad  leathern  ffirdle,  which,  in  considerar 
tkm  of  the  emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
balance  on  the  l^t  side  with  a  huge  falchion,  which  seemed 
much  too  weighty  for  his  old  arm  to  wield. 

'What  is  your  will,'  he  said,  'Master  ilammockt  or  what 
are  your  commands,  since  it  is  my  lord's  pleasure  that  they 
shall  be  laws  to  me  for  a  time  t ' 

'Only  a  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  Keller-master^-butler,  I 


'I  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of  mine  office,'  said 
Beinold,  with  some  of  the  petty  resentment  of  a  spoiled 
domestic,  who  thinks  that  a  stranger  has  been  inregulariy  put 
In  command  over  him. 

'  A  flagon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me,'  answered  the  Fleming ; 
'  for  my  heart  is  low  and  poor  within  me,  and  I  must  needs 
drink  <^  the  best.' 

'And  drink  you  shall,'  said  Reinold, '  if  drink  will  give  you 
the  courage  which  perhaps  you  may  want.'  He  deseeded  to 
the  secret  crypts  of  which  he  was  tiie  guardian,  and  returned 
with  a  silver  flagon  which  might  contahi  about  a  quart.  '  Here 
18  such  wine^'  said  Reinold,  'as  thou  hast  seldom  tasted,'  and 
was  about  to  pour  it  out  into  a  cup. 

'  Nay,  the  flagon — ^the  flagon,  &iend  Reinold :  I  love  a  deep 
and  solemn  draught  when  the  business  is  weighty,'  said  Wilkin. 
He  seised  on  the  flagon  accordingly,  and  drinking  a  preparatory 
UKrathf  ul,  paused  as  if  to  estimate  the  strength  and  flavour  of 
the  generous  liquor.    Apparently  he  was  pieced  with  both,  for 


\ 


^si 
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he  nodded  in  approbation  to  the  butler ;  and,  raising  the  flagon 
to  his  mouth  onoe  more,  he  dowlj  and  gradually  brought  the 
bottom  of  the  Teasel  parallel  with  the  roof  of  the  apartment^ 
without  suffering  one  drop  of  the  contents  to  escape  him. 

'  That  hath  sayour,  Herr  Keller-master/  said  he,  while  he 
was  recovering  his  breath  bj  intervals,  after  so  long  a  suspense 
of  respiration ;  '  but»  maj  Heaven  forgive  you  for  thinking  it  the 
best  I  have  ever  tasted !  You  little  know  the  cellars  of  Ghent 
and  of  Ypres.' 

'And  I  care  not  for  them,'  said  Reinold:  'those  of  gentle 
Norman  blood  hold  the  wines  of  Gascony  and  France,  generous, 
lights  and  cordial,  worth  all  the  acid  potations  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Neckar.' 

'All  is  matter  of  taste,'  said  the  Fleming;  'but,  harkye — ^is 
there  much  of  this  wine  in  the  cellarf 

'  Methought  but  now  it  pleased  not  your  dainty  palate  f ' 
said  Reinold. 

'  Nay — ^nay,  my  friend,'  said  Wilkin,  '  I  said  it  had  savour. 
I  may  have  drunk  better ;  but  this  is  right  good,  where  better 
may  not  be  had.    Again,  how  much  of  it  hast  thou  9 ' 

'The  whole  butt,  man,'  answered  the  butler;  'I  have 
broached  a  fresh  piece  for  you.' 

'  Good,'  replied  Flammock ;  '  get  the  quart-pot  of  Christian 
measure;  heave  the  cask  up  into  this  same  buttery,  and  let 
each  soldier  of  this  castle  be  served  with  such  a  cup  as  I  have 
here  swallowed.  I  feel  it  hath  done  me  much  good :  my  heart 
was  sinking  when  I  saw  the  black  smoke  arising  from  mine  own 
fulling-mills  yonder.  Let  each  man,  I  say,  have  a  full  quart- 
pot  :  men  defend  not  castles  on  thin  liquors.' 

'  I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flammock,'  said  the 
butler;  'but  I  pray  remember  all  men  are  not  aUke.  That 
which  will  but  warm  your  Flemish  hearts  will  put  wildfire  into 
Noiman  brains ;  and  what  may  only  encourage  your  country- 
men to  man  the  walls  will  make  ours  fly  over  the  battlements.' 

'  Well,  you  know  the  conditions  of  your  own  countrymen 
best :  serve  out  to  them  what  wines  and  measure  you  list— only 
let  each  Fleming  have  a  solemn  quart  of  Rhenish.  But  what 
will  you  do  for  the  English  churls,  of  whom  there  are  a  right 
many  left  with  usT 

The  old  butler  paused  and  rubbed  his  brow.  '  There  will 
be  a  strange  waste  of  liquor,'  he  said ;  'and  yet  I  may  not  deny 
that  the  emergency  may  defend  the  expenditure.  But  for  the 
English,  they  are,  as  you  wot,  a  mixed  breed,  having  much  of 
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your  Qennan  Bullenness,  together  with  a  plentiful  touch  of  the 
hot  blood  of  jonder  Welsh  furies.  Light  wines  stir  them  not ; 
strong,  heavy  draughts  would  madden  them.  What  think  you 
of  ale — ^an  invigorating,  strengthening  liquor,  that  warms  the 
heart  without  inflaming  the  brain ) ' 

^  Ale ! '  said  the  Fleming.  '  Hum — ^ha — is  your  ale  mighty, 
flir  butler f — is  it  double  ale)' 

^Do  you  doubt  my  skillt'  said  the  butler.  'Mareh  and 
October  have  witnessed  me  ever  as  they  came  roimd,  for  thirty 
years,  deal  with  the  best  barley  in  Shropshire.    You  shall  judge.' 

He  filled,  from  a  large  hpgdiead  in  the  comer  of  the  butteryi 
the  flagon  which  the  fleming  had  just  emptied,  and  which  was 
no  sooner  replenished  than  Wilkin  again  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

'  Good  ware,'  he  said, '  Master  Butler — strong,  stinging  ware. 
The  English  churls  wiU  fight  like  devUs  upon  it ;  let  them  be 
furnished  with  mighty  ale  along  with  their  beef  and  brown 
bread.  And  now,  having  given  you  your  charge.  Master  Rein- 
old,  it  is  time  I  should  look  after  mine  own.' 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and  with  a  mien  and 
judgment  alike  undisturbed  by  the  deep  potations  in  which  he 
bad  so  recently  indulged,  undisturbed  also  bv  the  vaiioua 
rumours  concerning  what  was  passing  without  doors,  he  made 
the  round  of  the  castle  and  its  outworks,  mustered  the  little 
garrison,  and  assigned  to  each  their  posts,  reserving  to  his  own 
countrymen  the  management  of  the  arblasts,  or  cross-bows,  and 
of  the  military  engines  which  were  contrived  by  the  proud 
Normans,  and  were  incomprehensible  to  the  ignorant  English, 
or,  more  properly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  period,  but  which  his 
more  adroit  countrymen  managed  with  great  address.  The 
jealousies  entertained  by  both  the  Normans  and  English,  at 
being  placed  imder  the  temporary  command  of  a  Fleming, 
gradually  yielded  to  the  military  and  mechanical  skill  which  he 
displayed,  as  well  as  to  a  sense  of  the  emergency,  which  became 
greater  with  every  moment. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Bande  yon  brigg  out  oifer  yon  burn, 
Where  the  water  biokereth  bright  and  ibtiii, 

Shall  manv  a  fikDing  ooazaer  sponi* 
And  knights  shall  die  in  bsttle  keen. 

Frufhsey  qf  Tkomou  iJu  JShyvwr. 

Trv  daughter  of  Bajmond  Beranger,  with  the  Attendaiits  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  continiied  to  remain  upon  the  battlementi 
of  the  Garde  Doloureasei  in  spite  of  the  exhortationa  of  the 
priest  that  she  would  rather  await  the  issae  of  thk  teirible 
interval  in  the  ohapel,  and  amid  the  rites  of  religkn.  He  per- 
oeived,  at  length,  that  she  was  inoapaUe,  from  grief  and  fear, 
of  attending  to  or  understanding  his  advioe ;  and,  sitting  down 
beside  her,  while  the  huntsman  and  Rose  FlammodL  stood  by, 
endeaTOured  to  suggest  such  comfort  as  periupe  he  soarody  felt 
himself. 

^Thb  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  fadnei^'  he  said;  'and 
though  it  may  seem  it  is  made  on  great  hawrd,  yet  who  ever 
questioned  Sir  Raymond  Berenger^s  policy  of  wars  t  He  is  dose 
and  secret  in  his  purposes.  I  guess  right  well  he  had  not 
marched  out  as  he  proposes^  unless  he  knew  that  the  noUe 
Earl  of  Arundel  or  the  mighty  Constable  of  Chester  mxe  dose 
at  hand.' 

'Think  you  1^  assuredly,  good  fathert  Go,  Raoul — go, 
my  dearest  Rose — ^look  to  the  east — see  if  you  cannot  deseiy 
banners  or  douds  of  dust.  Listen — listen — hear  you  no 
trumpets  from  that  quarter)' 

'Alas !  my  lady,'  said  Raoul,  'the  thunder  of  heaven  oould 
scarce  be  heard  amid  the  howling  of  yonder  Wdsh  wolves.' 
Eveline  turned  as  he  spoke,  and,  looking  towards  the  bridge^ 
she  beheld  an  appalling  speotade. 

The  river,  whose  stream  washes  on  three  sides  the  base  of 
the  proud  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is  situated,  curves  away 
from  the  fortress  and  its  corresponding  village  on  the  weet^  and 
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the  hill  nnkB  downwaid  to  an  extenmve  plain,  ao  ntremely 
level  as  to  indicate  ita  alluTial  origin.  Ixywer  down,  at  the  ex- 
tremity cl  thia  plain,  where  the  baoka  again  dose  on  the  riyer, 
weie  aitaated  the  numnfactoring  honaea  of  the  stout  Flemmge, 
which  were  now  burning  in  a  bng^t  flame.  The  bridge,  a  high, 
narrow  oombination  of  arohea  d  unequal  liie,  was  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  castle,  in  the  T617  centre  of  the  plain. 
The  riTer  itself  ran  in  a  deep  rooky  channel,  was  often  unf ord- 
able,  and  at  all  times  difficult  of  passage,  giving  considerable 
advantage  to  the  defenden  of  the  castle,  who  had  spent  on 
other  oecasioDS  many  a  dear  drop  cf  blood  to  defend  the  pass, 
which  Raymond  Berenger^s  ftmtastic  scruples  now  induced  him 
to  abandon.  The  Welshmen,  seising  the  opportunity  with  the 
avidity  with  which  men  grasp  an  unexpected  benefit,  were  fast 
crowdmg  over  the  high  and  steep  arohes,  while  new  bands, 
oolleotipg  from  diffarBnt  points  upon  the  faither  bank,  increased 
the  continued  stream  d  wamors,  who,  passing  leisurely  andun- 
intem^>ted,  formed  their  line  of  battle  on  the  plain  opposite  to 
th^  castle. 

At  first  Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their  motions  without 
anxiety,  nay,  with  the  scornful  smile  of  one  who  observes  an 
enemy  in  the  act  of  ftJling  into  the  snare  spread  for  them  by 
superior  skilL  Baymoud  Berenger,  with  his  little  body  oi 
inlantary  and  cavalry,  were  drawn  up  on  the  easy  hill  which  is 
betwixt  the  castle  and  the  plain,  ascending  from  the  form^ 
towards  the  fortress ;  and  it  seemed  dear  to  the  Dominican,  who 
had  not  entirely  forgotten  in  the  doister  his  andent  military 
experience,  that  it  was  the  knight's  purpose  to  attack  the  dis- 
cordered  enemy  when  a  certain  number  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  others  were  partly  on  the  farther  side  and  partly  en- 
gaged in  the  dow  and  perilous  manoeuvre  of  effecting  their 
pasBage.  But  when  large  bodies  of  the  white-mantled  Welsh- 
men were  permitted  without  interruption  to  take  such  order  on 
the  {dain  as  their  habits  of  fighting  recommended,  the  monk's 
countenance,  though  he  still  endeavoured  to  speak  encourage- 
ment to  the  tarnfied  Evdine,  assumed  a  different  and  an 
anxfoua  expression ;  and  his  acquired  habits  of  resignation  con- 
tended strenuoudy  with  his  andent  military  ardour.  'Be 
patient,'  he  said,  ^my  daughter,  and  be  of  good  comfort ;  thine 
eyes  shall  behold  the  dismay  cf  yonder  barbarous  enemy.  Let 
but  a  minute  elapse,  and  tiwu  ahalt  see  them  scattered  like 
dust  8L  George  I  th^  will  snrdy  ery  thy  name  now,  or 
never!' 
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The  monk's  beads  passed  meanwlula  lapidlj  through  his 
hands,  but  many  an  expresmon  of  militaiy  impatienoe  mingled 
itself  with  his  orisons.  He  could  not  conoeive  the  cause  why 
each  suocesdve  throng  of  moimtaineers,  led  under  their  different 
banners,  and  headed  by  their  respective  chieftains,  was  pei^ 
mitted,  witiiout  interruption,  to  pass  the  difficult  defile,  and 
extend  themselves  in  battle  array  on  the  near  side  of  the 
bridge,  while  the  English,  or  rather  Anglo-Norman,  cavalry  re- 
mained stationary,  without  so  much  as  laying  their  lances  in 
rest.  There  remained,  he  thought,  but  one  hope— one  only 
rational  explanation  of  this  unaoooimtable  inactivity — this 
voluntary  surrender  of  every  advantage  of  ground,  when  that 
of  numbers  was  so  tremendously  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
Father  Aldrovand  omduded  that  the  succours  of  the  Constable 
of  Chester  and  other  Lord  Marchers  must  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  that  the  Welsh  were  only  permitted  to  pass  the 
river  without  opposition,  that  their  retreat  might  be  the  more 
effectually  cut  off,  and  their  defeat,  with  a  deep  river  in  their 
rear,  rendered  the  more  signally  calamitous.  But  even  while 
he  clung  to  this  hope,  the  monk's  heart  simk  within  him,  as, 
looking  in  every  direction  from  which  the  expected  sucoours 
might  arrive,  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  slightest  token 
which  announced  their  approach.  In  a  frame  of  mind  approach* 
ing  more  nearly  to  despair  than  to  hope,  the  old  man  continued 
alternately  to  tell  his  beads,  to  gaze  anxiously  around,  and  to 
address  some  words  of  consolation  in  broken  phrases  to  the 
young  lady,  until  the  general  shout  ci  the  Welsh,  ringing  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  warned 
him,  in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the  very  last  of  the  British 
had  defiled  through  the  pass,  and  that  their  whole  formidable 
array  stood  prompt  for  action  upon  the  hither  side  of  the 
river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamour,  to  whidi  each  Welsh- 
man lent  his  voice  with  all  the  energy  of  defiance,  thirst  of 
X^  battle,  and  hope  of  conquest,  was  at  length  answered  by  the 
blast  of  the  Norman  trumpets — ^the  first  sign  of  activity  which 
had  been  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Raymond  Berenger.  But 
cheerily  as  they  rung,  the  trumpets,  in  comparison  of  the  shout 
which  they  answered,  sounded  like  the  silver  whistle  of  the 
stout  boatswain  amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  trumpets  were  blown,  Beren- 
ger gave  signal  to  the  archers  to  discharge  their  arrows,  and  the 
men-at«rms  to  advance  under  a  hail-storm  of  shafts,  javelins. 
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and  stones,  shot^  darted,  and  slung  by  the  Welsh  against  their 
Bteel-olad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Bajmond,  on  the  other  hand,  stimulated  by 
many  Tictorious  reooUeotions,  confident  in  the  talents  of  their 
accomplished  leader,  and  undismayed  even  by  the  desperation 
of  their  circumstances,  charged  the  mass  of  the  Welshmen  with 
their  usual  determined  yalour.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see 
this  little  body  of  cavalry  advance  to  the  onsets  their  plumes 
floating  above  their  helmets,  their  lances  in  rest,  and  projecting 
six  feet  in  length  before  tiie  breasts  of  their  coursers ;  their 
shields  hanging  from  their  necks,  that  their  left  hands  might 
have  freedom  to  guide  their  horses ;  and  the  whole  body  rush- 
ing on  with  an  equal  fronts  and  a  momentum  of  speed  which 
increased  with  eveiy  second.  Such  an  onset  might  have 
startled  naked  men  (for  such  were  the  Welsh,  in  respect  of  the 
mall -sheathed  Normans),  but  it  brought  no  terrors  to  the 
ancient  British,  who  had  long  made  it  their  boast  that  they  /" 
exposed  their  bare  bosoms  and  white  tunics  to  the  lances  and 
swords  of  the  men-at-arms  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  invulnerable.  It  was  not  indeed  in  their  power 
to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  first  shock)  which,  breaking  their 
ranks,  densely  as  they  were  arranged,  carried  the  barbed  horses 
into  the  very  centre  of  their  host^  and  wellnigh  up  to  the  fatal 
standard  to  which  Raymond  Berenger,  bound  by  his  fatal  vow, 
had  that  day  conceded  so  much  vantage-ground.  But  they 
yielded  like  the  billows,  which  give  way,  indeed,  to  the  gallant 
ship,  but  only  to  assail  her  sides,  and  to  unite  in  her  wake. 
'Vl^th  wild  and  horrible  clamours,  they  dosed  their  tumultuous 
ranks  around  Berenger  and  his  devoteid  followers,  and  a  deadly 
scene  of  strife  ensued. 

The  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion  joined  the 
standard  of  Gwenwyn;  tike  arrows  of  the  men  of  Gwentland, 
whose  skill  in  archery  almost  equaUed  that  of  the  Normans 
themselves,  rattled  on  the  helmets  of  the  men-at-arms;  and 
the  spears  of  the  people  of  Deheubarth,  renowned  for  the 
sharpness  and  temper  of  their  steel  heads,  were  employed 
against  the  cuirasses,  not  without  fatal  effect,  notwithstanding 
the  protection  which  these  afforded  to  the  rider. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  archery  belonging  to  Raymond's 
little  band — stout  yeomen  who^  for  the  moat  pej%  held  posses- 
sions  by  military  tenure— exhausted  their  quivers  on  the  broad 
mark  afforded  them  by  the  Welsh  army.  It  is  probable  that 
every  shaft  carried  aWelshman's  life  on  its  point;  yet,  to  have 
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affotded  JnqKxrtMit  rolifif  to  the  oavalryy  now  olosely  and  inex- 
trioablj  engaged,  the  slaughter  ought  to  ha^e  been  twen^-f old 
at  least.  Meantime,  the  Welsh*  iialled  by  tiiia  ineeaaant  dia- 
oharge,  answered  it  by  ToUeys  frcun  thdr  own  aroheiBi  whose 
numbcHTS  made  some  amends  for  their  inferiority,  and  who  were 
.supported  by  numerous  bodies  of  darters  and  slingers.  So  that 
the  Norman  arohers,  who  had  ummpo  than  onoe  attempted  to 
descend  from  their  position  to  operate  a  diversion  in  &Tonr  of 
Baymond  and  his  devoted  band,  were  now  so  olosely  engaged 
in  front  as  obliged  them  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  aueh  a 
movement. 

Meanwhile,  that  chivalrous  leader,  who  from  the  first  had 
hoped  for  no  more  than  an  honourable  death,  laboured  with 
all  his  power  to  render  his  fate  signal  by  involving  in  it  that 
of  the  Welsh  prince,  the  author  of  the  war.  He  cautioualy 
avoided  the  expenditure  of  his  strength  by  hewing  among  the 
British;  but,  with  the  shook  of  his  managed  horsey  repelled 
the  numbers  who  pressed  on  him,  and  leaving  the  plebeians  to 
the  swords  of  Us  companions,  shouted  his  war-oiy,  and  made 
his  way  towards  the  fatal  standard  of  Gwenwyn,  beside  whioh, 
disdiarging  at  once  the  duties  of  a  skilful  leader  and  a  brave 
soldier,  the  Prince  had  stationed  himself.  Raymond's  experi- 
enoe  ef  the  Welsh  disposition,  subject  equally  to  the  bluest 
flood  and  most  sudden  ebb  of  passion,  gave  him  some  hope 
that  a  successful  attack  upon  this  point,  followed  by  the  desth 
or  capture  of  the  Prince  and  the  downfall  of  his  standard, 
might  even  yet  strike  such  a  panic  as  should  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  otherwise  so  nearly  desperate.  The 
veteran,  therefore,  animated  his  comrades  to  tiie  charge  by 
voice  and  example ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  foreed  his 
way  gradually  (Hiward.  But  Owenwyn  in  person,  surrounded 
by  his  best  and  noblest  champions,  offered  a  defence  as  obstinate 
as  the  assault  was  intrepid.  In  vain  they  were  borne  to  the 
earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or  hewed  down  by  the  invulnerable 
riders.  Wounded  and  overthrown,  the  Britons  continued  their 
resistance^  clung  round  the  legs  of  the  Norman  steeds  aiKl 
cumbered  their  advance;  while  their  loethren,  thrusting 
with  pikes,  proved  every  joint  and  crevice  of  the  plate  and 
mail,  or,  grappling  widi  the  men-at-arms,  strove  to  puU 
them  from  their  horses  by  main  f orce^  or  beat  them  down 
with  their  bills  and  Welsh  hooks.  And  woe  betide  those  who 
were  by  these  various  means  dismounted,  for  the  long  sharp 
worn  by  the  Welsh  soon  pierced  them  with  a  hundred 
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woTinda,  and  were  then  only  meroif ul  when  the  first  infyicted 
was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  this  point,  and  had  raged  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  when  Berenger,  having  forced  his  horse  within 
two  spears'  length  of  the  British  standard,  he  and  Gwenwyn 
were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  exchange  tokens  of  mutual 
defiance. 

'Turn  thee,  Wolf  of  Wales,'  said  Berenger,  'and  abide,  if 
thou  darest,  one  blow  of  a  good  knight's  sword  1  Baymond 
Berenger  spits  at  thee  and  thj  banner.' 

'  False  Norman  churl  1 '  said  Gwenwyn,  swinging  around  his 
head  a  mace  of  prodigious  weight,  and  already  dottered  with 
blood,  '  thy  iron  head-piece  shall  ill  protect  thy  lying  tongue, 
with  which  I  will  this  day  feed  the  ravens  1 ' 

Baymond  made  no  farther  answer,  but  pushed  his  horse 
towards  the  Prince,  who  advanced  to  meet  him  with  equal 
readiness.  But  ere  they  came  within  reach  of  each  other's 
weapons,  a  Welsh  champion,  devoted  like  the  Bomans  who 
opposed  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  finding  that  the  armour 
of  Baymond's  horse  resisted  the  repeated  thrusts  of  his  spear, 
threw  himself  under  the  animal,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
belly  with  his  long  knife.  The  noble  horse  reared  and  fell, 
crushing  with  his  weight  the  Briton  who  had  wounded  him ; 
the  helmet  of  the  rider  bmrst  its  clasps  in  the  fall,  and  rolled 
away  from  his  head,  giving  to  view  his  noble  features  and  grey 
hairs.  He  nmde  more  than  one  effort  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  fallen  horse,  but,  ere  he  could  succeed,  received  his  death's- 
wound  from  the  hand  of  Gwenwyn,  who  hesitated  not  to  strike 
him  down  with  his  mace  while  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 


During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day,  Dennis  Morolt's  horse 
had  kept  pace  for  pace,  and  his  ann  blow  for  blow,  with  his 
master's.  It  seemed  as  if  two  different  bodies  had  been  moving 
tinder  one  act  of  voHtion.  He  husbanded  his  strength  or  put 
it  forth  exactly  as  he  observed  his  knight  did,  and  was  close 
by  his  side  when  he  made  the  last  deadly  effort.  At  that  fatal 
moment  when  Baymond  Berenger  rushed  on  the  chief,  the 
brave  squire  forced  his  way  up  to  the  standard,  and,  grasp- 
ing it  firmly,  struggled  for  possession  of  it  with  a  gigantic 
Briton,  to  whose  care  it  had  been  confided,  and  who  now 
exerted  his  utmost  strength  to  defend  it.  But,  even  while 
engaged  in  this  mortal  struggle,  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely  left 
bis  master;  and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  his  own  force  seemed 

XIX  3 
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bj  sympathy  to  abandon  him,  and  Ae  Britfah  champion  had 
no  longer  an  j  trouble  in  laying  him  prostrate  among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  complete.  Upon  the 
fall  of  their  leader,  the  followers  of  Ra3rmond  Berenger  would 
willingly  have  fled  or  surrendered.  But  the  first  was  impos- 
sible, so  closely  had  they  been  enveloped ;  and  in  the  cruel  wais 
maintained  by  the  Welsh  upon  their  frontiers  quarter  to  the 
yanquished  was  out  of  question.  A  few  of  the  men-at4amfl 
were  lucky  enou^  to  disentangle  themselyes  from  the  tumult, 
and,  not  even  attempting  to  enter  the  castle,  fled  in  various 
directions,  to  carry  their  own  fears  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  marches,  by  announcing  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  fate 
of  the  far-renowned  Raymond  Berenger. 

The  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  had  never  been  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  combat,  wldch  had  been  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  cavalry,  became  now,  in  their  tuni,  the  sole 
object  of  the  enemy's  attack.  But  when  they  saw  the  multi- 
tude come  roaring  towards  them  like  a  sea  with  all  its  waves, 
they  abandoned  the  bank  which  they  had  hitherto  bravely 
defended,  and  began  a  r^ular  retreat  to  the  castle  in  the  beet 
order  which  they  could,  as  the  only  remaining  means  of  seom«- 
ing  their  lives.  A  few  of  their  light-footed  enemies  attempted 
to  intercept  them,  during  the  execution  of  this  prudent  man- 
oeuvre, by  outstripping  them  in  their  march,  and  throwing 
themselves  into  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  castle,  to 
oppose  their  retreat.  But  the  coolness  of  the  English  archen^ 
accustomed  to  extremities  of  every  kind,  supported  them  on 
the  present  occasion.  While  a  part  of  them,  armed  with 
glaives  and  bOls,  dislodged  the  Welsh  from  the  hollow  way, 
l^e  others,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  parted  into 
divisions,  which  alternately  halted  and  retreated,  maintained 
such  a  countenance  as  to  check  pursuit,  and  exchaJoge  a  severe 
discharge  of  missiles  with  the  Welsh,  by  which  both  parties 
were  considerable  sufferers. 

At  length,  having  left  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  brave 
companions  behind,  the  yeomanry  attained  the  point  which, 
being  commanded  by  arrows  and  engines  from  the  battlements, 
might  be  considered  as  that  of  comparative  safety.  A  volley 
of  large  stones  and  square-headed  bolts  of  great  size  and 
thickness  effectually  stopped  the  further  progress  of  the 
pursuit,  and  those  who  had  led  it  drew  back  their  desultory 
forces  to  the  plain,  where,  with  shouts  of  jubilee  and  exxdtar 
tion,  their  countrymen  were  employed  in  securing  the  plunder 
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of  tiie  field;  while  some,  impelled  by  hatred  and  revengOy 
mangled  and  mutilated  the  limbs  of  the  dead  Normans,  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  their  national  cause  and  their  own  courage. 
The  fearful  yells  with  which  this  dreadful  work  was  consum- 
mated, while  it  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the  slender 
garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  inspired  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  resolution  rather  to  defend  the  fortress  to  the 
last  extremity  than  to  submit  to  the  men^  of  so  vengeful  an 
enemy.* 

*  SMGonngeoftheWelfllu    Note  A. 


CHAPTER  V 

That  baron  he  to  hiB  oastle  fled, 

To  Bumaid  Cattle  then  fled  he ; 
The  uttermost  walla  were  eathe  to  win. 

The  earle  hare  won  them  speedilie. 
The  uttermost  walla  were  stone  and  briok ; 

But  though  they  won  them  soon  anon, 
Long  ere  they  won  the  inmost  walls, 

For  they  were  hewn  in  rock  of  stone. 

Psbot'8  JMiea  of  Ancient  Podry. 

Thb  unhappy  fate  of  the  battle  was  scKm  evident  to  the 
anxious  spectators  upon  the  watch-towers  of  the  Garde  I>olo1l^ 
ease,  which  name  the  castle  that  day  too  well  deaerred.   With 
difficulty  the  confessor  mastered  his  own  emotions  to  control 
those  of  the  females  on  whom  be  attended,  and  wbo  were  now 
joined  in  their  lamentation  by  many  others — ^women,  children, 
and  infirm  old  men,  the  relatives  of  those  whom  they  saw 
engaged  in  this  unavailing  contest.     These  helpless  beings  had 
been  admitted  to  the  castle  for  security's  sake,  and  they  had 
now  thronged  to  the  battlements,  from  which  Father  Aldrovand 
found  difficulty  in  making  them  descend,  aware  that  the  sight 
of  them  on  the  towers,  that  should  have  appeared  lined  with 
armed  men,  would  be  an  additional  encouragement  to  the 
exertions  of  the  assailants.     He  uiged  the  Lady  Eveline  to  aet 
an  example  to  this  group  of  helpless,  yet  untraotable,  moumets. 
PreserTing,  at  least  endeavouring  to  preserve,  even  in  the 
extremity  of  grief,  that  composure  which  the  manners  of  the 
times  enjoined — ^for  chivalry  had  its  stoicism  as  well  as  philo- 
sophy— Eveline  replied  with  a  voice  which  she  would  fain  have 
rendered  firm,  and  which  was  tremulous  in  her  despite — 'Tea, 
father,  you  say  well — here  is  no  longer  aught  left  for  maidena 
to  look  upon.     Warlike  meed  and  honoured  deed  sunk  when 
yonder  white  plimie  touched  the  bloody  ground.   Ck>me,  maidens, 
there  is  no  longer  aught  left  us  to  see — ^to  mass,  to  mass — ^the 
tourney  is  over ! ' 
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There  was  wildnefls  in  her  tone,  and  when  ahe  rose,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  would  lead  out  a  prooesaion,  she  staggered,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  the  support  of  the  confessor.  Hastily 
wrapping  her  head  in  her  mantle,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  agony 
of  grief  which  she  could  not  restrain,  and  of  which  her  sobs 
and  the  low  moaning  sounds  that  issued  from  under  the  folds 
enyeloping  her  face  declared  the  excess,  she  suffered  Father 
AldroTand  to  conduct  her  whither  he  would. 

'Our  gold,'  he  said,  'has  changed  to  brass,  our  silver  to 
dross,  our  wisdom  to  folly ;  it  is  His  will  who  confounds  the 
counflels  of  the  wise,  and  shortens  the  arm  of  the  mighty.  To 
the  chapel — to  the  chapel,  Lady  Eveline ;  and  instead  of  vain 
repining,  let  us  pray  to  God  and  the  saints  to  turn  away  their 
displeasure^  and  to  save  the  feeble  remnant  from  the  jaws  of 
the  devouring  wolf.' 

Thus  spelling,  he  half  led,  half  supported  Eveline,  who  was 
at  the  moment  almost  incapable  of  thought  and  action,  to  the 
castleKdiapel,  where^  sinking  before  the  aJtar,  she  assumed  the 
attitude  at  least  of  devotion,  though  her  thoughts,  despite  the 
pious  words  which  her  tongue  faltered  out  mechanically,  were 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  beside  the  body  of  her  slaughtered 
parent.  The  rest  of  the  moumeiB  imitated  their  young  lady  in 
her  devotional  posture,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  thoughts. 
The  consdousneas  that  so  many  of  the  garrison  had  been  cut  off 
in  Raymond's  incautious  sally  added  to  their  sorrows  the  sense 
of  personal  insecurity,  which  was  exaggerated  by  the  cruelties 
which  were  too  often  exercised  by  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  victory,  were  accustomed  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them  the  tone  of 
authority  which  his  character  warranted,  rebuked  their  wailing 
and  ineffectual  complaints,  and  having,  as  he  thought^  brought 
them  to  such  a  state  of  mind  as  better  became  their  condition, 
he  left  them  to  their  private  devotions,  to  indulge  his  own 
anxious  curiosity  by  inquiring  into  the  defences  of  the  castle. 
Upon  the  outward  walls  he  found  Wilkin  Flammock,  who, 
having  done  the  office  of  a  good  and  skilful  captain  in  the  mode 
of  managing  his  artillery,  and  beating  back,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  was  now  with  his  own 
hand  measuring  out  to  his  little  garrison  no  stinted  allowance 
of  wine. 

'  Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,'  said  the  father, '  that  thou  dost 
not  exceed  in  this  matter.  Wine  is,  thou  knowest,  like  fire  and 
water,  an  excellent  servant^  but  a  very  bad  master.' 
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'  It  will  be  long  ere  it  oyerflow  the  deep  and  solid  skulls 
of  my  countiymen,'  said  Wilkin  Flaxnmoek.  'Our  Flemish 
courage  is  like  our  Flanders  horses — ^the  one  needs  the  spur, 
and  the  other  must  have  a  taste  of  the  wine-pot ;  but^  credit  me, 
father,  they  are  of  an  enduring  generation,  and  will  not  shrink 
in  the  washing.  But»  indeed,  if  I  were  to  give  the  knaves  a 
cup  more  than  enough,  it  were  not  altogether  amiss,  since  they 
are  like  to  have  a  platter  the  less.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  f  *  cried  the  monk,  starting.  *  I  trust  in 
the  saints  the  provisions  have  been  cared  fort' 

'  Not  so  well  as  in  your  convent,  good  father,'  replied  Wilkin, 
with  the  same  immovable  stolidity  of  countenance.  'We  had 
kept,  as  you  know,  too  jolly  a  CHiristmas  to  have  a  veiy  fat 
Easter.  Ton  Welsh  hounds,  who  helped  to  eat  up  our  viotualB, 
are  now  like  to  get  into  our  hold  for  the  lack  of  them.' 

'Thou  talkest  mere  folly,'  answered  the  monk:  'orders 
were  last  evening  given  by  our  lord — ^whose  soul  God  assoilzie ! 
— ^to  fetch  in  the  necessary  supplies  from  the  countiy  around.' 

'  Ay,  but  the  Welsh  were  too  sharp  set  to  permit  us  to  do 
that  at  our  ease  this  morning  which  should  have  been  done 
weeks  and  months  since.  Our  lord  deceased,  if  deceased  he  be, 
was  one  of  those  who  trusted  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
even  so  hath  come  of  it.  Commend  me  to  a  cross-bow  and  a 
well-victualled  castle,  if  I  must  needs  fight  at  all.  Tou  look 
pale,  my  good  father,  a  cup  of  wine  will  revive  you.' 

The  monk  motioned  away  from  him  the  untasted  cup  which 
Wilkin  pressed  him  to  with  clownish  civility.  '  We  have  now, 
indeed,'  he  said,  '  no  refuge,  save  in  prayer ! ' 

'Most  true,  good  father,'  again  replied  the  impassible  Flem- 
ing ;  '  pray  therefore  as  much  as  you  will.  I  wUl  content  my- 
BeU  with  fasting,  which  will  come  whether  I  will  or  no.  At 
this  moment  a  horn  was  heard  before  the  gate.  'Look  to  the 
portcullis  and  the  gate,  ye  knaves !   What  news,  Neil  Hansen  1 ' 

'A  messenger  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at  the  mill-hill,  just 
within  shot  of  the  cross-bows ;  he  has  a  white  flag,  and  demands 
admittance.' 

'  Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  life,  till  we  be  prepared  for  him,' 
said  Wilkin.  '  Bend  the  bonny  mangonel  upon  the  place,  and 
shoot  him  if  he  dare  to  stir  from  the  spot  where  he  stands  till 
we  get  all -prepared  to  receive  him,'  said  Flammock,  in  his 
native  languaga  'And,  Neil,  thou  houndsfoot,  bestir  thyself 
— ^let  every  pike,  lance,  and  pole  in  the  castle  be  ranged  idong 
the  battlements,  and  pointed  through  the  shot-holes ;  out  up 
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Bome  tapestry  into  the  shape  of  banners,  and  show  them  from 
the  highest  towers.  Be  readj,  when  I  give  a  signal,  to  strike 
"naker '^  and  blow  trumpets,  if  we  have  any ;  if  not,  some  cow- 
bonis — anything  for  a  noise.  And  harkye,  Neil  Hansen,  do 
you  and  four  or  five  of  your  fellows  go  to  the  armoury  and 
slip  on  coats  of  mail :  our  Netherlandish  corslets  do  not  appal 
them  so  much.  Then  let  the  Welsh  thief  be  blindfolded  and 
brought  in  amongst  us.  Do  you  hold  up  your  heads  and  keep 
silence — ^leaye  me  to  deal  with  him — only  have  a  care  there  \>d 
no  English  among  us.' 

The  monk,  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  some  slight 
knowledge  of  the  Flemish  language,  had  wellnigh  started  when 
he  heard  the  last  article  in  WUkin's  instructions  to  his  coimtiy- 
man,  but  commanded  himself,  although  a  little  surprised,  both 
at  this  suspicious  circumstance  and  at  the  readiness  and  dex- 
terity with  which  the  rough-hewn  Fleming  seemed  to  adapt  his 
preparations  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of  sound  policy. 

Wilkin,  on  his  part>  was  not  very  certain  whether  the  monk 
had  not  heard  and  understood  more  of  what  he  said  to  his 
countryman  than  what  he  had  intended.  As  if  to  lull  asleep 
any  suspicion  which  Father  Aldrovand  might  entertain,  he 
repeated  to  him  in  English  most  of  the  directions  which  he  had 
C^ven,  adding,  '  Well,  good  father,  what  think  you  of  it  ? ' 

'Excellent  well,'  answered  the  father,  'and  done  as  you 
had  practised  war  from  the  cradle,  instead  of  weaving  broad- 
dotibu' 

'Nay,  spare  not  your  gibes,  father,'  answered  Wilkin.  'I 
know  full  well  that  you  En^ish  think  that  Flemings  have 
nought  in  their  brain-pan  but  sodden  beef  and  cabbage ;  yet 
you  see  there  goes  wisdom  to  weaving  of  webs.' 

^ Bight,  Master  Wilkin  Flammock,'  answered  the  father; 
'but^  good  Fleming,  wilt  thou  tell  me  what  answer  thou  wilt 
make  to  the  Welsh  prince's  summons  1 ' 

'Beverend  father,  first  tell  me  what  the  summons  will  be,' 
repUed  the  Fleming. 

'To  surrender  this  castle  upon  the  instant,'  answered  the 
monk.     'What  will  be  your  reply r 

'  My  answer  will  be — "  Nay,  unless  upon  good  composition."' 

'  How,  sir  Fleming !  dare  you  mention  composition  and  the 
CSastle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  one  sentence  ? '  exclaimed  the 
monk. 

'Not  if  I  may  do  better,'  answered  the  Fleming.  'But 
would  your  reverence  have  me  dally  until  the  question  amongst 
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the  garrifM>n  be,  whether  a  plump  priest  or  a  fat  Fleming  will 
be  the  better  flesh  to  furnish  their  shambles  f 

'  Pshaw  1 '  replied  Father  Aldrovand,  ^  thou  canst  not  mean 
such  folly.  Relief  must  arrive  within  twenty-four  hours  at 
farthest.  Raymond  Berenger  expected  it  for  certain  within 
such  a  space.' 

'  Raymond  Berenger  hath  been  deceived  this  morning  in  more 
matters  than  one,'  answered  the  Fleming. 

'  Hark  thee,  Ilanderkin,'  answered  the  monk,  whose  retreat 
from  the  world  had  not  altogether  quenched  his  military  habits 
and  propensities,  'I  counsel  thee  to  deal  uprightly  in  this 
matter,  as  thou  dost  regard  thine  own  life;  for  here  are  as 
many  English  left  alive,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter  of  the 
day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling  the  Flemish  bull-ftx)gB  into  the 
castle-ditch^  should  they  have  cause  to  think  thou  meanest 
falsely  in  the  keeping  of  this  castle  and  the  defence  of  the 
Lady  Fveline.' 

'Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with  unneoeasary  and 
idle  fears,'  replied  Wilkin  Flammock.  '  I  am  castellane  in  this 
house,  by  command  of  its  lord,  and  what  I  hold  for  the  advanr 
tage  of  mine  service,  that  will  I  do.' 

*  But  I,'  said  the  angry  monk — '  I  am  the  servant  of  the 
Pope — ^the  chaplain  of  this  castle,  with  power  to  bind  and  to 
unloose.  I  fear  me  thou  art  no  true  Christian,  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  but  dost  lean  to  the  heresy  of  the  mountaineers.  Thou 
hast  refused  to  take  the  blessed  cross ;  thou  hast  breakfasted, 
and  drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  ere  thou  hast  heard  mass.  Thou 
art  not  to  be  trusted,  man,  and  I  will  not  trust  thee :  I  de- 
mand to  be  present  at  the  conference  betwixt  thee  and  the 
Welshman.' 

*  It  may  not  be,  good  father,'  said  Wilkin,  with  the  same 
smiling,  heavy  countenance  which  he  maintahied  on  all  occa- 
sions of  life,  however  uxgent.  '  It  is  true,  as  thou  sayest,  good 
father,  that  I  have  mine  own  reasons  for  not  marching  quite  so 
far  as  the  gates  of  Jericho  at  present ;  and  lucky  I  have  such 
reasons,  since  I  had  not  else  been  here  to  defend  the  gate  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse.  It  is  also  true  that  I  may  have  been 
sometimes  obliged  to  visit  my  mills  earlier  than  the  chaplain 
was  called  by  his  seal  to  the  altar,  and  that  my  stomach  brooks 
not  working  ere  I  break  my  fast.  But  for  this,  father,  I  have 
paid  a  mulct  even  to  your  worshipful  reverence,  and  methinks, 
since  you  are  pleased  to  remember  the  confession  so  exactly, 
you  should  not  forget  the  penance  and  the  absolution.' 


The  monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  ihe  conf essional, 
had  gone  a  step  hejond  what  the  roles  of  his  oxder  and  of  the 
chnroh  permitted.  He  was  haffled  by  the  Fleming's  repl  j,  and 
finding  him  unmoyed  by  the  charge  of  here^,  he  could  only 
answer  in  some  confusion,  'You  refuse,  then,  to  admit  me  to 
your  conference  with  the  Welshman!' 

'Rererend  father,'  said  WUkin,  'it  altogether  respecteth 
secular  matters.  If  aught  of  religious  tenor  should  intervene^ 
yoa  shall  be  summoned  without  delay.' 

'  I  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thee,  thou  Flemish  ox,'  muttered 
the  monk  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
bystanders ;  and  so  speaking,  he  left  the  battlements. 

Wilkin  Flanunocl^  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  having  first 
seen  that  aU  was  arranged  on  the  battlements^  so  as  to  give  an 
imposing  idea  of  a  strength  which  did  not  exists  descended  to 
a  small  guard-room,  betwixt  the  outer  and  inner  gate,  where 
he  was  attended  by  half  a  dosen  of  his  own  people,  disguised  in 
the  Norman  armour  which  they  had  found  in  the  armoury  of 
the  castle — ^their  strong,  tall,  and  bulky  forms  and  motioi^ess 
postures  causing  them  to  look  ratiier  like  trophies  of  some  past 
age  than  living  and  existing  soldiers.  Surrounded  by  these 
huge  and  inanimate  figures,  in  a  little  vaulted  room  which 
alznost  excluded  daylight,  Flammock  received  the  Welsh  envoy, 
who  was  led  in  blmdfolded  betwixt  two  Flemings,  yet  not  so 
carefully  watched  but  that  they  permitted  him  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  preparations  on  the  battlements,  which  had,  in 
fact^  been  made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him. 
For  the  same  purpose  an  occasional  clatter  of  arms  was  made 
without;  voices  were  heard  as  if  officers  were  going  their 
rounds ;  and  other  sounds  of  active  preparation  seemed  to  an- 
nounce that  a  numerous  and  regular  ganison  was  preparing  to 
receive  an  attack. 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jorworth's  eyes — ^f or 
the  same  individual  who  had  formerly  brought  Gwenwyn's  offer 
of  alliance  now  bare  his  summons  of  surrender — he  looked 
haughtily  around  him,  and  demanded  to  whom  he  was  to 
deliver  the  commands  of  his  master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son  of 
Gyveiliock,  Prince  of  Powys. 

'His  highness,'  answered  Flammock,  with  his  usual  smiling 
indifference  of  manner,  '  must  be  contented  to  treat  with  Wilkin 
Flammock  of  the  fulling-mills,  deputed  governor  of  the  Garde 
Ddoureuse.' 

'Thou  deputed  govanK>rl'  exclaimed  Jorworth — 'thou!  a 
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Low-Oountiy  weaver ! — it  is  impoeaible.  Low  as  they  are,  the 
English  orogan  oannot  have  souk  to  a  point  bo  low  aa  to  be 
oommanded  by  tkeel  These  men  seem  English;  to  them  I 
will  deliver  mj  message.' 

<  You  may  if  yon  will/  replied  WOkin,  'but  if  they  letum 
you  any  answer  save  by  signs,  you  shall  call  me  tdidrnJ 

'Is  this  tniet'  said  the  Welsh  envoy,  looking  towards  the 
men-at-arms,  as  they  seemed,  by  whom  Flammook  was  attended 
— 'are  you  really  come  to  this  pass!  I  thought  that  the  mere 
having  been  bom  on  British  earth,  though  the  children  of 
spoilers  and  invaders,  had  inspired  you  with  too  much  pride  to 
brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechania  Or,  if  you  are  not  coui^ 
ageons,  should  you  not  be  cautious  t  Well  speaks  the  proverb, 
"Woe  to  him  that  will  trust  a  stranger!"  Still  mute — still 
silent?  Answer  me  by  word  or  sign.  Do  you  really  call  and 
acknowledge  him  as  your  leader!' 

The  men  in  armour  with  one  accord  nodded  theur  casques  in 
reply  to  Jorworth's  question,  and  then  remained  motionlees  as 
before. 

The  Welshman,  with  the  acute  genius  of  his  country,  sus- 
X  pected  there  was  something  in  this  which  he  could  not  entirely 

^  comprehend,  but,  preparing  himself  to  be  upon  his  guards  hd 
proceeded  as  follows :  '  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  care  not  who  hears  the 
message  of  my  sovereign,  since  it  brings  pardon  and  mercy  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Oastell  an  Garrig,*  which  you  have 
called  the  Qarde  Doloureuse,  to  cover  the  usurpation  of  the 
territory  by  the  change  of  the  name.  Upon  surrender  of  the 
same  to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  with  its  dependencies,  and  with 
the  aims  which  it  contains,  and  with  the  maiden  Eveline 
Berenger,  all  within  the  castle  shall  depart  unmolested,  and 
have  safe-conduct  wheresoever  they  wOl,  to  go  beyond  the 
marches  of  the  Oymry.' 

'And  how,  if  we  obey  not  this  summonsf '  said  the  imper- 
turbable Wilkin  Flammock. 

'  Then  shall  your  portion  be  with  fiaymond  Berenger,  your 
late  leader,'  replied  Jorworth,  his  eyes,  while  he  was  speakings 
glancing  with  tiiie  vindictive  ferocity  which  dictated  his  answer. 
'  So  many  strangers  as  be  here  amongst  ye,  so  many  bodies  to 
the  ravens,  so  many  heads  to  the  gibbet !  It  is  long  since  the 
kites  have  had  such  a  banquet  of  lurdane  Flemings  and  fialae 
Saxons.' 

'  Friend  Jorworth,'  said  Wilkin, '  if  such  be  thy  only  message^ 

*  Outleof  theOmig. 
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bear  mine  answer  back  to  thy  master,  ^'  That  wise  men  tniBt 
not  to  the  words  of  others  that  safety  which  they  can  secure  by 
their  own  deeds.  We  haye  walls  high  and  strong  enough, 
deep  moats,  and  plenty  of  munition,  both  long-bow  and  arblast. 
We  will  keep  the  castle,  trusting  the  castle  will  keep  us,  till 
God  shall  send  us  succour." ' 

'Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue,'  said  the  Welsh 
emissazy,  changing  his  language  to  the  Flemish,  which,  from 
occasional  communication  with  those  of  that  nation  in  Pem- 
brokeshire^ he  spoke  fluently,  and  which  he  now  adopted,  as  if 
to  conceal  the  purport  of  his  discourse  from  the  supposed 
£n§^h  in  the  apartment.  *  Hark  thee  hither,'  he  proceeded, 
'  good  Fleming.  Knoweet  thou  not  that  he  in  whom  is  your 
trusty  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  hath  bound  hinfielf  by  his  vow 
to  engage  in  no  quarrel  till  he  crosses  the  sea,  and  cannot  come 
to  your  aid  without  perjury  t  He  and  the  other  Lords  Marchers 
have  drawn  their  forces  far  northward  to  join  the  host  of 
Crusaders.  What  will  it  avail  you  to  put  us  to  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  a  long  siege,  when  you  can  hope  no  rescue  1 ' 

*  And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,'  said  Wilkin,  answering  in 
his  native  language,  and  looking  at  the  Welshman  fixedly,  yet 
with  a  countenance  from  which  all  expression  seemed  studiously 
banished,  and  which  exhibited,  upon  features  otherwise  toler- 
able, a  remarkable  compound  ol  dulness  and  simplicity — '  what 
will  it  avaU  me  whether  your  trouble  be  great  or  small  ? ' 

'Come,  friend  Flammook,'  said  the  Welshman,  'frame  not 
thyself  more  unapprehensive  than  nature  hath  formed  thee. 
The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sunbeam  can  light  the  side  of  it.  Thy 
utmost  effints  cannot  prevent  the  fall  of  this  castle ;  but  thou 
mayst  hasten  it»  and  the  doing  so  shall  avail  thee  much.'  Thus 
speaking,  he  drew  dose  up  to  Wilkin,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  an 
insinuating  whisper,  as  he  said,  'Never  did  the  withdrawing  of 
a  bar  or  the  raising  of  a  portcullis  bring  such  vantage  to 
Fleming  as  they  may  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt.' 

'I  oolj  know,'  said  Wilkin,  'that  the  drawing  the  one 
and  the  dropping  the  other  have  cost  me  my  whole  worldly 
substance.' 

'  Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  thee  with  an  overflow- 
ing measure.  The  liberality  of  Gwenwyn  is  as  the  summer 
rain.' 

'My  whole  mills  and  buildings  have  been  this  morning 
burnt  to  the  earth ' 

'Thou  shalt  have  a  thousand  marks  of  silver,  man,  in  the 
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place  of  thy  goods,'  said  the  Welshman ;  but  the  Fleming  oon- 
tmued,  without  seeming  to  hear  him,  to  number  up  hia  losses. 

'  Mj  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  off,  and ' 

'Threescore  shall  replace  them^'  interrupted  Jorworth, 
'  chosen  from  the  most  bright^kinned  of  the  spoil.' 

'But  my  daughter — but  the  Lady  Eveline '  said  the 

Fleming,  with  some  slight  change  in  his  monotonouB  voice, 
which  seemed  to  express  doubt  and  perplexity.  '  Tou  axe  omel 
conquerors,  and ' 

'  To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful,'  sud  Jorworth,  '  but 
not  to  such  as  shall  deserve  clemency  by  surrender.  Gwenwyn 
will  forget  the  contumelies  of  Raymond,  and  raise  his  daughter 
to  high  honour  am<Mig  the  daughters  of  the  Cymry.  For  thine 
own  child,  form  but  a  wish  for  her  advantage,  and  it  shall  be 
fulfilled  to  the  uttermost.  Now,  Fleming,  we  understand  each 
other.' 

'  I  imderstand  thee,  at  least,'  said  FUunmock. 

'And  I  thee,  I  truertf '  said  Jorworth,  bending  his  keen,  wild 
blue  eye  on  the  stolid  and  unexpressive  face  of  the  Nether- 
lander, like  an  eager  student  who  seeks  to  discover  some  hidden 
and  mysterious  meaning  in  a  passage  of  a  dassio  author,  the 
direct  import  of  which  seems  trite  and  trivial. 

'You  believe  that  you  understand  me,'  said  Wilkin;  'but 
here  lies  the  difficulty — which  of  ua  shall  trust  the  other  f 

'Darest  thou  askf'  answered  JorworUL  'Is  it  for  thee  or 
such  as  thee  to  express  doubt  of  the  purposes  of  the  Prince  of 
PowysT 

'  I  know  them  not,  good  Jorworth,  but  through  thee ;  and 
well  I  wot  thou  art  not  one  who  will  let  thy  traffic  miscany  for 
want  of  aid  from  the  breath  of  thy  mouth.' 

'  As  I  am  a  OhriBtian  man,'  said  Jorwortii,  hurrying  assevera- 
tion on  asseveration — '  by  the  soul  of  my  father — by  the  faith 
of  my  mother — by  the  black  rood  of ' 

'  Stop,  good  Jorworth ;  thou  heapest  thine  oaths  too  thickly 
on  each  other  for  me  to  value  them  to  the  right  estimate,'  said 
Flammock :  'that  which  is  so  lightly  pleo^^  is  sometimes  not 
thought  worth  redeeming.  Some  part  of  the  promised  gueidoa 
in  hand  the  whilst  were  worth  an  hundred  oaths.' 

'  Thou  suspicious  churl,  darest  thou  doubt  my  word ) ' 

'  No,  by  no  means,'  answered  Wilkin ;  '  ne'ertheless,  I  will 
believe  thy  deed  more  readily.' 

'To  the  point,  Fleming,'  said  Jorworth.  'What  wouldat 
thou  have  of  me  9 ' 
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« Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the  money  thou  didfit 
pfxomiae,  and  I  will  think  of  the  rest  of  thy  propoaal.' 

*  Base  flilYeivbroker  1 '  answered  Jorworiii,  *  thinkest  thou  the 
Prince  of  Powys  has  as  many  money-bags  as  the  merchants  of 
thy  land  of  sale  and  barter!  He  gathers  treasures  by  his  con- 
quests^ as  the  waterspout  sucks  up  water  by  its  strength ;  but 
it  is  to  disperse  them  among  his  followers,  as  the  cloudy  column 
restores  its  oontents  to  earth  and  ocean.  The  silyer  that  I 
promise  thee  has  yet  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Saxon  chests — 
nay,  the  casket  of  Berenger  himself  must  be  ransacked  to 
make  up  the  tale.' 

^  Methinks  I  could  do  that  myself,  haying  full  power  in  the 
castle,  and  so  saye  you  a  labour,'  said  the  Fleming. 

*  IVoe,'  answered  Jorworth,  *  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  cord  and  a  noose,  whether  the  Welsh  took  the  plaice  or 
the  Normans  relieyed  it:  the  one  would  expect  their  booty 
entire,  the  other  their  countryman's  treasures  to  be  deliyered 
undiminished.' 

'I  may  not  gainsay  that,'  said  the  Fleming.  'Well,  say  I 
were  content  to  trust  you  tluis  far,  why  not  return  my  cattle, 
which  are  in  your  own  hands  and  at  your  disposal  f  If  you  do 
not  pleasure  me  in  something  beforehand,  what  can  I  expect  of 
you  afterwardaf ' 

*  I  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  matter,'  answered  the 
equally  suspicious  Welshman.  '  But  what  would  it  ayail  thee 
to  haye  thy  oatUe  within  the  fortress  t  They  can  be  better 
cared  for  on  the  plain  beneath.' 

'In  faith,'  replied  the  Fleming,  'thou  sayst  truth — they 
will  be  but  a  trouble  to  us  here,  where  we  haye  so  many 
already  proyided  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  And  yet»  when 
I  consider  it  more  closely,  we  haye  enough  of  forage  to  main- 
tain all  we  haye,  and  more.  Now,  my  cattle  are  of  a  peculiar 
stock,  brought  firom  the  rich  pastures  of  Flanders,  and  I  desire 
to  haye  them  restored  ere  your  axes  and  Welsh  hooks  be  busy 
with  their  hides.' 

*  Tou  shall  haye  them  this  night,  hide  and  horn,'  said  Jor- 
worth ;  '  it  is  but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great  boon.' 

'  Thanks  to  your  munificence,'  said  the  Fleming ;  '  I  am  a 
simple-minded  man,  and  bound  my  wishes  to  the  recoyery  of 
my  own  property.' 

'Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliyer  the  casUef  said 
Jorworth. 

'Of  that  we  will  talk  farther  to-monow,'  said  Wilkin 
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Flammook;  'if  these  Wnglmh  and  Nonnaiis  sbould  sospeot 
such  a  purpose,  we  should  have  wild  work :  they  must  be  ^illj 
dispersed  ere  I  can  hold  farther  oommunioation  on  the  subject 
Meanwhile,  I  pray  thee^  depart  suddenly,  and  as  if  oflfended 
with  the  tenor  of  our  discourse.' 

'  Yet  would  I  fain  know  something  moro  fixed  and  absolute,' 
said  Jorworth. 

'Impossible — impossible,'  said  the  Fleming;  'see  you  not 
yonder  tall  fellow  begins  already  to  handle  his  dagger.  Go 
hence  in  haste^  and  angrily — and  forget  not  the  cattle.' 

'I  will  not  foiget  them,'  said  Jorworth;  'but  if  thou  keep 
not  faith  with  us ' 

So  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a  gesture  of 
menace,  partly  really  directed  to  Wilkin  himself,  partly  assumed 
in  consequence  of  his  advice.  Flammock  replied  in  English,  as 
if  that  all  around  might  understand  what  he  said — 

'  Do  thy  worst,  sir  Welshman  t  I  am  a  true  man ;  I  defy 
the  proposals  of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out  this  castle  to  thy 
shame  and  thy  master's !  Here— let  him  be  blindfolded  once 
more,  and  returned  in  safety  to  his  attendants  without ;  the 
next  Welshman  who  appears  before  the  gate  of  the  €iarde 
Doloureuse  shall  be  more  sharply  receiyed.' 

The  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn,  when,  as 
Wilkin  Flammock  himself  left  the  guard-room,  one  of  the 
seeming  men-at^ffms  who  had  been  present  at  this  interview 
said  in  his  ear,  in  English, '  Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  Flammock, 
and  shalt  die  a  trait^'s  death ! ' 

Startled  at  this,  the  Fleming  would  haye  questioned  the 
man  farther,  but  he  had  disappeared  so  soon  as  Uie  words  weve 
uttered.  Flammock  was  disconcerted  by  this  circumstance^ 
which  showed  him  that  his  interview  with  Jorworth  had  been 
observed,  and  its  purpose  known  or  conjectured,  by  some  one 
who  was  a  stranger  to  his  confidence,  and  might  thwart  his 
intentions;  and  he  quickly  after  learned  that  this  was  the 
case. 
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Bleaaed  Maiy,  mother  dear, 
To  a  maiden  bend  thine  ear ; 
Yiigm,  undeflled,  to  thee 
A  wretched  virgin  bends  the  knee. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

Thk  daughter  of  the  edanghtered  Raymond  had  desoended  from 
the  eleTated  station  whence  she  had  beheld  the  field  of  battle, 
in  the  agmij  of  gri^  natnnd  to  a  child  whose  eyes  have  beheld 
the  deatibi  of  an  honoured  and  beloved  father.  But  her  station, 
and  the  principles  of  chivalry  in  which  she  had  been  trained 
up,  did  not  permit  any  prolonged  or  needless  indulgence  of 
inactive  sorrow.  In  raising  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  \ 
female  sex  to  the  rank  of  princesses,  or  rather  goddesses,  the 
spirit  of  that  singular  system  exacted  from  them,  in  requital, 
a  tone  of  character  and  a  line  of  conduct  superior,  and  some- 
thing eontradictoiy,  to  that  of  natural  or  merely  human  feel- 
ing. Its  heroines  frequently  resembled  portraits  shown  by  an 
artificial  light — strong  and  luminous,  and  which  placed  in  high 
relief  the  objects  on  which  it  was  turned;  but  having  still 
something  of  adventitious  splendour,  which,  compared  with  that 
cf  the  natural  day,  seemed  glaring  and  exaggerated. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
the  daughter  of  a  line  of  heroes,  whose  stem  was  to  be  found 
in  the  race  of  Thor,  BcJder,  Odin,  and  other  deified  warriors  of 
the  North,  whose  beauty  was  the  theme  of  a  hundred  minstrels, 
and  her  eyes  the  leading  star  of  half  the  'chivalry  of  the  war- 
like marches  of  Wales,  to  mourn  her  sire  with  the  inefifectual 
tears  of  a  village  maiden.  Toung  as  she  was,  and  horrible  as 
was  the  inddent  which  she  had  but  that  instant  witnessed,  it 
was  not  altogether  so  appalling  to  her  as  to  a  maiden  whose 
eye  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  rough,  and  often  fatal, 
sports  of  chivalry,  and  whose  residence  had  not  been  among 
scenes  and  men  where  war  and  death  had  been  the  unceasing 
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theme  of  evexy  tongue,  whose  imagination  had  not  been 
familiarised  with  wild  and  bloody  events,  or,  finally,  who  had 
not  been  trained  up  to  consider  an  honourable  'death  imder 
shield,'  as  that  of  a  field  of  battle  was  termed,  as  a  more 
desirable  termination  to  the  life  of  a  warrior  than  that  linger- 
ing and  unhonoured  fate  which  comes  slowly  on,  to  conclude 
the  listless  and  helpless  ioactivity  of  prolonged  old  age. 
Eveline,  while  she  wept  tor  her  father,  felt  her  bosom  glow 
when  she  recollected  that  he  died  in  the  blase  of  his  fame, 
and  amidst  heaps  of  his  slaughtered  enemies;  and  when  she 
thought  of  the  exigencies  of  her  own  situation,  it  was  with  the 
determination  to  defend  her  own  liberty,  and  to  avenge  her 
father's  death,  by  evezy  means  which  Heaven  had  left  within 
her  power. 

The  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten ;  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman 
Church,  she  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Heaven  by 
vows  as  well  as  prayers.  In  a  small  crypt^  or  oratory,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  chapel  was  hung  over  an  altar-piece,  on  which  a 
lamp  constantly  burned,  a  small  picture  of  the  Viigin  Maiy, 
revered  as  a  household  and  peculiar  deity  by  the  family  of 
Berenger,  one  of  whose  ancestors  had  brought  it  from  the  Holy 
Land,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  pilgrimage.  It  was  of  the 
period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  Grecian  painting,  not  unlike 
those  which  in  Catholic  countries  are  often  imputed  to  the 
Evangelist  Luke.  The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
accounted  a  shrine  of  uncommon  sanctity — nay,  supposed  to 
have  displayed  miraculous  powers ;  and  Eveline,  by  the  daily 
garland  of  flowers  which  she  offered  before  the  painting,  and 
by  the  constant  prayers  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
had  constituted  herself  the  peculiar  votaress  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  for  so  the  picture  was  named. 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone,  and  in  secrecy,  sinking  in 
the  extremity  of  her  sorrow  before  the  shrine  of  her  patroness, 
she  besought  the  protection  of  kindred  purity  for  the  defence 
of  her  freedom  and  honour,  and  invoked  vengeance  on  the  wild 
and  treacherous  chieftain  who  had  slain  her  father,  and  was 
now  beleaguering  her  place  of  strength.  Not  only  did  she  vow 
a  large  donative  in  lands  to  the  shrine  of  the  protectress  whose 
aid  die  implored,  but  the  oath  passed  her  lips  (even  though 
they  faltered,  and  though  something  within  her  remonstrated 
against  the  vow),  that  whatsoever  favoured  knight  Our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  might  employ  for  her  rescue  should 
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obtain  from  her  m  gaerdoQ  whatever  boon  she  might  honour- 
ably grant,  were  it  that  of  her  viigia  hand  at  the  holy  altar. 
Taught  aa  she  was  to  believe,  by  the  aasmnnoes  of  many  a 
knight^  that  suoh  a  soReoder  was  the  highest  boon  whieh 
Heaven  could  bestow,  she  felt  as  disohaiging  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude when  she  placed  herself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pure  and  blessed  patroness  in  whose  aid  she  confided.  Perhaps 
there  lurked  in  tiiis  devotion  some  earthly  hope  of  which  she 
was  herself  scarce  conscious,  and  which  reooncnled  her  to  the 
indefinite  sacrifioe  thus  freely  offered.  The  Viigin  (this  flatter- 
ing hope  might  insinuate),  kindest  and  most  boievolent  of 
patronesses,  will  use  compassionately  the  power  resigned  to 
her,  and  he  will  be  the  favoured  champion  of  Maria  upon  whom 
her  votaress  would  most  willingly  confer  favour. 

But  if  tiiere  was  such  a  hope,  as  something  selfish  will  often 
mingle  with  our  noblest  and  purest  emotions,  it  arose  uncon- 
scious of  £veline  herself,  who,  in  the  full  assurance  of  implicit 
faith,  and  fixing  on  the  representative  of  her  adoration  eyes  in 
which  the  most  earnest  supplication,  the  most  humble  con- 
fidence, struggled  with  unbidden  tears,  was  perhaps  more 
beautiful  thw  when,  young  as  she  was,  she  was  seleeted  to 
bestow  the  prise  of  chivalry  in  the  lists  of  Chester.  It  was 
no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  high  excitation,  when 
prostrated  in  devotion  before  a  being  of  whose  power  to  protect 
her,  and  to  make  her  protection  assured  by  a  visible  sign,  she 
doubted  nothings  the  Lady  Eveline  conceived  she  saw  with  her 
own  eyes  the  acceptance  of  her  vow.  As  she  gaeed  on  the 
picture  with  an  overstrained  eye,  and  an  imagination  heated 
with  enthusiasm,  the  expression  seemed  to  alter  from  the  hard 
outline  fashioned  by  the  Qreek  painter :  the  eyes  appeared  to 
become  animated,  and  to  return  with  looks  of  compassion  the 
suppliant  entreaties  of  the  votaress;  and  the  mouth  visibly 
arranged  itself  into  a  smile  of  inezprossible  sweetness.  It  even 
seemed  to  her  that  the  head  made  a  gentle  inclination. 

Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances  of  which 
her  Wth  permitted  her  not  to  question  the  reality,  the  Lady 
Eveline  folded  her  arms  on  her  bosom  and  prostrated  her  fore- 
head on  the  pavement,  as  the  posture  most  fitting  to  listen  to 
divine  communication. 

But  her  vision  went  not  so  far :  there  was  neither  sound 
nor  voice,  and  when,  after  stealing  her  eyes  all  around  the 
Giypt  in  which  she  knelt,  she  again  raised  them  to  the  figure 
of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed  to  be  in  the  form  in  which 
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the  linmer  had  sketched  them,  savixig  that»  to  Eyeliners  imagiiuir 
tion,  they  still  retained  an  august  and  yet  gracious  expres- 
sion, which  she  had  not  hef ore  remarked  upon  the  ooonteDsnoe. 
With  awful  reverence,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  yet  comforted 
and  eyen  elated  with  the  yisitation  she  had  witnessed,  the 
maiden  repeated  again  and  again  the  orisons  which  she  thought 
most  grateful  to  the  ear  of  her  benefactress;  and,  rising  at 
length,  retired  backwards,  as  from  the  presence  of  a  soyereign, 
until  die  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the  saints  whidi 
the  walls  and  niches  presented  for  adoration;  but  the  rest  of 
the  terrified  suppliants,  too  anxious  to  prolong  their  deyoticms, 
had  dispersed  through  the  castle  to  leam  tidings  of  their 
friends,  and  to  obtain  some  refreshment,  or  at  least  some  place 
of  repose,  for  themselyes  and  their  fomflies. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  aye  to  each  saint  as  she 
passed  his  image  (for  impending  danger  makes  men  obeeryant 
of  the  rites  of  deyotion),  the  Lady  Eveline  had  ahnost  reached 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  when  a  man-at*ann8,  as  he  seemed, 
entered  hastily;  and  with  a  louder  voice  than  suited  the  holy 
place,  unless  when  need  was  most  urgent,  demanded  the  Lady 
Eveline.  Impressed  with  the  feelings  of  veneration  which  the 
late  scene  had  produced,  she  was  about  to  rebuke  his  militazy 
rudeness,  when  he  spoke  again,  and  in  anxious  haste,  *  Daughter, 
we  are  betrayed  1 '  and  though  the  fonn,  and  the  coat  of  mail 
which  covered  it,  were  those  of  a  soldier,  the  voice  was  that  of 
Father  Aldrovand,  who^  eager  and  anxious  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
engaged himself  from  the  mail  hood  and  showed  his  countenance. 

'Father,'  she  said,  'what  means  thisf  Have  you  foigotten 
the  confidence  in  Heaven  which  you  are  wont  to  recommend, 
that  you  bear  other  arms  than  your  order  assigns  to  yout' 

'It  may  come  to  that  ere  long,'  said  Father  Aldrovand;  'for 
I  was  a  soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk.  But  now  I  have  donn'd  tins 
harness  to  discover  treachery,  not  to  resist  force.  Ahl  my 
beloved  daughter,  we  are  dreadfuUy  beset — ^fbemen  without — 
traitors  within  1  The  false  Fleming,  Wilkin  Flammook,  is  treat- 
ing for  the  surrender  of  the  castle.' 

'Who  dares  say  aof  said  a  veiled  female,  who  had  been 
kneeling  unnoticed  in  a  sequestered  comer  of  the  chapel,  but 
who  now  started  up  and  came  boldly  betwixt  Lady  EveUne  and 
the  monk. 

'  Go  hence,  thou  oaaicy  minion,'  said  the  monk,  surprised  at 
this  bold  intcoTuption ;  '  this  concerns  not  thee.' 
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*Bat  it  daih  oonoem  me,'  aaid  the  damsel^  throwing  back 
her  Teil,  and  dlBOOTering  the  juvenile  oountenanoe  of  Rose,  the 
daughter  of  Wilkin  Flammook,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her 
cheeks  blushing  with  anger,  the  vehemenoe  of  which  made  a 
HJngiilar  contrast  with  ti^e  very  fair  complexion  and  almost 
infantine  features  of  the  speaker,  whose  whole  form  and  figure 
was  that  of  a  girl  who  has  scarce  emerged  from  childhood,  and 
indeed  whose  general  manners  were  as  gentle  and  bashful  as 
they  now  seemed  bold,  impassioned,  and  undaunted.  'Doth 
it  not  concern  me,'  she  said,  'that  my  father^s  honest  name 
should  be  tainted  with  treasont  Doth  it  not  concern  the 
stream  when  the  fountain  is  troubled  t  It  doth  concern  me, 
and  I  will  know  the  author  of  the  calumny.' 

'Damsel,'  said  Eveline,  'restrain  thy  useless  passion;  the 
good  father,  though  he  cannot  intentionally  calumniate  thy 
father,  speaks^  it  may  be,  from  false  report' 

'As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest^'  said  tiie  fother,  'I  speak  from 
the  report  of  mv  own  ears.  Upon  the  oath  of  my  order,  myself 
heard  this  Wilkin  Flammook  chaffering  with  the  Welshman 
ifxc  the  surrender  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  By  help  of  this 
hauberk  and  mail  hood,  I  guned  admittance  to  a  conference 
where  he  thought  there  were  no  English  ears.  They  spoke 
Flemish  too,  but  I  knew  the  jargon  of  old.' 

'The  Flemish,'  said  the  angry  maiden,  whose  headstrong 
pasBion  led  her  to  speak  first  in  answer  to  the  last  insult 
offered,  'is  no  jargon  like  your  piebald  English,  half  Norman, 
half  Saxon,  but  a  noble  Oothio  tongue,  spoken  by  the  brave 
waniorB  who  fought  against  the  Boman  kaisers,  when  Britain 
bent  the  neck  to  them.  And  as  for  this  he  has  said  of  Wilkin 
Flammock,'  she  continued,  collecting  her  ideas  into  more  order 
as  she  went  on,  'believe  it  not^  my  dearest  lady ;  but,  as  you 
value  the  hcmour  of  your  own  noble  father,  confide,  as  in  the 
Evangelists,  in  the  honesty  of  mine.'  This  she  spoke  with  an 
imploring  tone  of  voice,  mingled  with  sobs^  as  if  her  heart  had 
beenbr^ing. 

Eveline  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  attendant  '  Rose,'  she 
sud,  'in  this  evil  time  suspicions  will  light  on  the  best  men, 
and  misunderstandings  will  arise  among  the  best  friends.  Let 
us  hear  the  goodfatW  state  what  he  hath  to  charge  upon  your 
parent  Fear  not  but  that  Wilkin  shall  be  hea^  in  his  de- 
fence.   Thou  wert  wont  to  be  quiet  and  reasonable.' 

'I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this  matter,'  said 
Rose,  with  redoubled  indignation ;  'and  it  is  ill  of  you,  lady,  to 
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listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  that  revereiKl  muinmer,  who  is 
neither  true  priest  nor  true  soldier.  But  I  will  fetch  one  who 
shall  confront  him  either  in  casque  or  cowl.' 

So  saying,  she  went  hastU j  out  of  the  chapel,  whfle  the 
monk,  alter  some  pedantic  circumlocution,  acquainted  the  Lady 
Eveline  with  vrbat  he  had  oyeiheaid  betwixt  Jorworth  and 
Wilkin ;  and  proposed  to  her  to  draw  together  the  few  English 
who  were  in  the  castle,  and  take  possession  of  the  innermost 
square  tower — a  keep  which,  as  usual  in  Gothic  foitiXMMCO  of 
the  Norman  period,  was  situated  so  as  to  make  ooiiffldenU>le 
defence,  even  alter  the  exterior  woi^s  of  the  castle,  whidi  it 
commanded,  were  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

*  Father,'  said  Eyeline,  BtUl  confident  in  the  vision  she  had 
lately  witnessed,  'this  were  good  counsel  in  extremity;  hut 
otherwise,  it  were  to  create  the  very  evil  we  fear,  by  setting  oar 
garrison  at  odds  amongst  themsdves.  I  have  a  strongs  and  not 
unwarranted,  confidence,  good  father,  in  our  blessed  Lady  of 
this  Garde  Doloureuse^  that  we  shall  attain  at  once  venge- 
ance on  our  barbarous  enemies  and  escape  from  our  present 
jeopardy;  and  I  call  you  to  witness  the  vow  I  have  made^ 
that  to  him  whom  Our  Lady  should  employ  to  work  us  sue- 
oour  I  will  refuse  nothing,  were  it  my  fathw's  inheritance  or 
the  hand  of  his  daughter.' 

*Ave  Mortal  Ave  Begina  CceHT  said  the  priest;  'on  a 
rook  more  sure  you  could  not  have  founded  your  trust.  But, 
daughter,'  he  continued,  after  the  proper  ejaculation  had  been 
made,  '  have  you  never  heard,  even  by  a  hint,  that  there  was  a 
treaty  for  your  hand  betwixt  our  mudi  honoured  lord,  of  whom 
we  are  cruelly  bereft — ^may  God  assoikie  his  soul ! — and  the 
great  house  of  Lacy  t' 

^  Something  I  may  have  heard,'  said  Eveline,  dropping  her 
eyes,  while  a  slight  tii^  suffused  her  cheek ;  '  but  I  refer  me 
to  the  disposal  dt  Our  Lady  of  Succour  and  Consolation.' 

As  she  spoke.  Rose  entored  the  chapel  with  the  same  vivacity 
she  had  shown  in  leaving  it»  leading  by  the  hand  her  father, 
whose  sluggish  though  firm  step,  vacant  coimtenance,  and  heavy 
demeanour  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  rapidity  of 
her  motions,  and  the  anxious  animati(m  of  her  address.  Her 
task  of  dragging  him  forward  might  have  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  some  of  those  andent  monuments  on  which  a  small 
cherub,  singularly  inadequate  to  the  task,  is  often  represented 
as  hoisting  upwiud  towards  the  empyrean  the  fleshly  bulk  of 
some  ponderous  tenant  of  the  tomb,  whose  disproportioned 
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weight  bids  fair  to  render  ineffeotual  the  beneyolent  and  spirited 
exertions  of  its  flattering  guide  and  assistant. 

'Bosohen — ^my  child,  what  grieyes  theef '  said  the  Nether- 
lander! as  he  yielded  to  his  daughter's  yiolenoe  with  a  smile, 
which,  being  on  the  countenance  of  a  father,  had  more  of  ex- 
pression and  feeling  than  those  which  seemed  to  have  made 
their  constant  dwelUng  upon  his  lips. 

*  Here  stands  my  father,'  said  the  impatient  maiden ;  '  im- 
peach him  with  treason,  who  can  or  dare )  There  stands  Wilkin 
Flammock,  son  of  Dieteriok,  the  cramer  of  Antwerp ;  let  those 
accuse  him  to  his  face  who  slandered  him  behind  his  back  1 ' 

'  Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,'  said  the  Lady  Eveline ;  '  we  are 
young  in  our  lordship,  and,  alas !  the  duty  hath  descended 
upon  us  in  an  evil  hour ;  yet  we  will,  so  may  God  and  Our 
Lady  help  us,  hear  and  judge  of  your  accusation  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power.' 

'  This  Wilkin  Flammock,'  said  the  monk,  '  however  bold  he 
hath  made  himself  in  villainy,  dares  not  deny  that  I  heard  him 
with  my  own  ears  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle.' 

'  Stnke  him,  father ! '  said  the  indignant  Rose — '  strike  the 
disguised  mummer !  The  steel  hauberk  may  be  struck,  though 
not  the  monk's  frock — strike  him,  or  tell  him  that  he  lies 
foully ! ' 

'  Peace,  Roechen,  thou  art  mad,'  said  her  father,  angrily ; 
*  the  monk  hath  more  truth  than  sense  about  him,  and  I  would 
his  ears  had  been  farther  off  when  he  thrust  them  into  what 
concerned  him  not.' 

Rose's  countenance  feU  when  she  heard  her  father  bluntly 
arow  the  treasonable  communication  of  which  she  had  thought 
him  incapable ;  she  dropt  the  hand  by  which  she  had  dragged 
him  into  the  chapel,  and  stared  on  the  Lady  Eveline  with  eyes 
which  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  a  countenance 
from  which  the  blood,  with  which  it  was  so  lately  highly 
ocioured,  had  retreated  to  garrison  the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a  countenance  in  which 
sweetness  and  dignity  were  mingled  with  sorrow.  'Wilkin,' 
ahe  saidt '  I  could  not  have  believed  this.  What !  on  the  very 
day  of  diy  confiding  benefactor's  death,  canst  thou  have  been 
tampering  with  his  murderers,  to  deliver  up  the  castle  and  be- 
tray thy  trust?  But  I  will  not  upbraid  thee.  I  deprive  thee 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  so  unworthy  a  person,  and  appoint  thee 
to  be  kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower  till  God  send  us  relief, 
when,  it  may  be,  thy  daughter's  merits  shall  atone  for  thy 
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offenoefi,  and  save  farther  ptmiahment.  See  that  oar  oomniands 
be  presentlj  obeyed.' 

'Yes — ^768 — jea ! '  exclaimed  Rose,  hurrying  one  word  on  the 
other  as  feist  and  vehemently  as  she  eotdd  articulate.  '  Let  us 
go — let  us  go  to  the  darkest  dungeon:  darkness  befits  us 
better  than  light.' 

The  monk,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  that  the  Fleming 
made  no  motion  to  obey  the  mandate  of  arrest^  came  forward, 
in  a  manner  more  suiting  his  ancient  profession  and  present 
disguise  than  his  spiritual  character ;  and  with  the  words,  '  I 
attach  thee,  Wilkin  Flammock,  of  acknowledged  treason  to  jour 
liege  lady/  would  have  laid  hand  upon  him,  had  not  the  Flem- 
ing stepped  back  and  warned  him  off  with  a  menacing  and 
determined  gesture,  while  he  said — *  Ye  are  mad ! — all  of  you 
English  are  mad  when  the  moon  is  full,  and  my  silly  girl  hath 
caught  the  malady.  Lady,  your  honoured  father  gave  me  a 
charge,  which  I  purpose  to  execute  to  the  best  for  all  partiesi 
and  you  cannot,  being  a  minor,  deprive  me  of  it  at  your  idle 
pleasure.  Father  Aldrovand,  a  monk  makes  no  lawful  arrests. 
Daughter  Roschen,  hold  your  peace  and  dry  your  eyes — you 
are  a  fool.' 

'  I  am — ^I  am,'  said  Rose,  drying  her  eyes  and  regaining  her 
elasticity  of  manner — '  I  am  indeed  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a 
fool,  for  a  moment  to  doubt  my  father^s  probity.  Confide  in 
him,  dearest  lady;  he  is  wise  though  he  is  grave,  and  kind 
though  he  is  plain  and  homely  in  his  speech.  Should  he  prove 
false  he  will  fare  the  worse !  for  I  will  plunge  myself  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Warder's  Tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and 
he  shall  lose  his  own  daughter  for  betraying  his  master^s.' 

'This  is  all  frenzy,'  said  the  monk.  'Who  trusts  avowed 
traitors  ?  Here,  Normans — English,  to  the  rescue  of  your  liege 
lady.    Bows  and  bills — bows  and  bills ! ' 

'You  may  spare  your  throat  for  your  next  homily,  good 
father,'  said  the  Netherlander,  'or  call  in  good  Flemish^  since 
you  understand  it,  for  to  no  other  language  will  those  within 
hearing  reply.' 

He  then  approached  the  Lady  Eveline  with  a  real  or  afifected 
air  of  clumsy  kindness,  and  something  as  nearly  approaching  to 
courtesy  as  his  manners  and  features  could  assume.  He  bade 
her  good-night,  and,  assuring  her  that  he  would  act  for  the 
best,  left  the  chapel.  The  monk  was  about  to  break  forth 
into  revilings,  but  Eveline,  with  more  prudence,  checked  his 
zeal. 
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'I  oaoDoV  she  said,  'but  hope  that  ibis  zoan's  intentioiis 
are  honest ' 

'Now,  God's  blessmgs  on  you,  lady,  for  tbat  yerj  wordl' 
said  Bose,  eagerly  interrupting  ber,  and  kissing  ber  band. 

*  Bat  if  unbappily  tbey  are  doubtful,'  continued  fiyeline,  '  it 
18  not  by  reproaob  tbat  we  can  bring  bim  to  a  better  puipose« 
Good  fatber,  give  an  eye  to  the  preparations  for  resbtance^  and 
aee  nougbt  omitted  tbat  our  means  fumisb  for  tbe  defence  of 
the  castle.' 

<  Fear  nothing,  my  dearest  daughter,'  said  Aldrovand :  '  there 
are  still  some  English  hearts  amongst  us,  and  we  will  rather 
kill  and  eat  the  Flemings  tbemselyes  than  surrender  tbe 
oasUe.' 

'  Tbat  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by  as  beards  yenison, 
father,'  answered  Bose,  bitterly,  still  on  fire  with  tbe  idea  tbat 
the  monk  treated  ber  nation  with  suspicion  and  contumely. 

On  tbese  terms  they  separated — ^the  women  to  indulge  their 
fears  and  sonows  in  prirate  grief,  or  alleriate  them  by  prirate 
devotion ;  the  monk  to  tiy  to  discoTer  what  were  tbe  rud  pur- 
poses of  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  to  counteract  them  if  possible^ 
should  tbey  seem  to  indicate  treacbezy.  His  eye,  howerer, 
though  sharpened  by  strong  suspicion,  saw  nothing  to  strengthen 
bis  fears,  excepting  tbat  the  Fleming  bad,  with  considerable 
military  skill,  placed  tbe  principal  poets  of  the  castle  in  tbe 
charge  of  his  own  countiymen,  which  must  make  any  attempt 
to  dispossess  bim  of  bis  present  authority  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  monk  at  length  retired,  summoned  by  the 
duties  of  tbe  evening  service,  and  with  the  determination  to  be 
stirring  with  tbe  li^t  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  VII 

0,  sadly  shines  the  morning  sun 

On  leagoer'd  oastle  wall, 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement, 

Seem  nodding  to  their  falL 

Old  Ballad, 

Tbub  to  his  reBolution,  and  telling  his  beads  as  he  went^  that  he 
might  lose  no  time,  Father  Aldiovand  began  his  roimds  in  the 
castle  so  soon  as  daylight  had  touched  the  top  of  the  eastern 
horizon.  A  natural  instinct  led  him  first  to  those  stalls  which, 
had  the  fortress  been  properly  victualled  for  a  siege,  ought  to 
have  been  tenanted  by  cattle ;  and  great  was  his  delight  to  see 
more  than  a  score  of  fat  kine  and  bullocks  in  the  place  which 
had  last  night  been  empty  I  One  of  them  had  already  been 
carried  to  the  shambles,  and  a  Fleming  or  two^  who  played 
butchers  on  the  occasion,  were  dividing  the  carcass  for  the 
cook's  use.  The  good  father  had  wellnigh  cried  out» '  A  miiade  1' 
but,  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  he  limited  his  transport  to  a 
private  exclamation  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Gaide 
Doloureuse. 

'Who  talks  of  lack  of  provender t — ^who  speaks  of  surrender 
now  f '  he  said.  '  Here  is  enough  to  maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy 
arrives,  were  he  to  sail  back  from  Cyprus  to  our  relief.  I  did 
purpose  to  have  fasted  this  morning,  as  well  to  save  victuals  as 
on  a  religious  score ;  but  the  blessing  of  the  saints  must  not  be 
slighted.  Sir  cook,  let  me  have  half  a  yard  *  or  so  of  broiled 
beef  presently ;  bid  the  pantler  send  me  a  manchet,  and  the 
butler  a  cup  of  wine.  I  will  take  a  running  breakfast  on  the 
western  battlements.' 

At  this  place,  which  was  rather  the  weakest  point  of  the 
Qarde  Doloureuse,  the  good  father  found  Wilkin  Flammock 
anxiously  superintending  the  necessaiy  measures  of  defence. 
He  greeted  him  courteously,  congratulated  him  on  the  stock  of 

*  See  Selling  Meat  b j  MeMOze.    Note  ft. 
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pioviaioiui  with  which  the  oastle  had  been  supplied  during  the 
nighty  and  was  inquiring  how  they  had  been  so  happily  intro- 
duced through  the  Welsh  besiegers,  when  Wilkin  took  tiie  first 
occasion  to  interrupt  him. 

'Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father;  but  I  wish  at  present, 
and  before  other  discourse,  to  consult  thee  on  a  matter  which 
prooooo  my  conscience,  and  moreoTcr  deeply  concerns  my 
worldly  estate.' 

'Speak  on,  my  excellent  son,'  said  the  father,  conceiving 
that  he  should  thus  gain  the  key  to  Wilkin's  real  intentions. 
'  O,  a  tender  conscience  is  a  jewel  I  and  he  that  will  not  listen 
when  it  saith,  "  Pour  out  thy  doubts  into  the  ear  of  the  priest," 
shall  one  day  have  his  own  dolorous  outcries  choked  with  fire 
and  brimstone.  Thou  wert  ever  of  a  tender  conscience^  son 
Wilkin,  though  thou  hast  but  a  rough  and  borrel  bearing.' 

'Well,  then,'  said  Wilkin,  'you  are  to  know,  good  father, 
that  I  haye  had  some  dealings  with  my  neighbour,  Jan  Vanwelt, 
concerning  my  daughter  Boee,  and  that  he  has  paid  me  certain 
guilders  on  condition  I  will  match  her  to  him.' 

'  Pshaw — ^pshaw  I  my  good  son,'  said  the  disappointed  con- 
lessor,  'this  gear  can  lie  over:  this  is  no  time  for  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage,  when  we  are  all  like  to  be  murdered.' 

'  Nay,  but  hear  me,  good  father,'  said  the  Fleming,  'for  this 
point  (^  ccmacience  concerns  the  present  case  more  nearly  than 
you  wot  of.  You  must  know  I  have  no  will  to  bestow  Rose  on 
this  same  Jan  Vanwelt,  who  is  old  and  of  ill  conditions ;  and  I 
would  know  of  you  whether  I  may,  in  conscience^  refuse  him 
my  consentr 

'  Truly, '  said  Father  Aldiovand, '  Rose  is  a  pretty  lass,  though 
somewhat  hasty ;  and  I  think  you  may  honestly  withdmw  your 
consent,  always  on  paying  back  the  gmlders  you  have  received.' 

'  But  there  lies  the  pinch,  good  father,'  said  the  Fleming : 
'the  refunding  this  mcmey  will  reduce  me  to  utter  poverty. 
The  Welsh  have  destroyed  my  substance ;  and  this  haindful  of 
money  is  all,  Qod  help  me  1  on  which  I  must  begin  the  world 
again.' 

'  Neverthelessi,  son  Wilkin,'  said  Aldrovand, '  thou  must  keep 
thy  word,  or  pay  the  forfeit;  for  what  saith  the  text?  Quis 
hahitahit  in  tab^Tiaeulo,  quU  requie$eet  in  monU  icmeto  f  Who 
shall  ascend  to  the  tabernacle,  and  dwell  in  the  holy  mountain  ? 
Is  it  not  answered  again,  Qui  jurat  praadmo,  et  non  decent  t 
Go  to^  my  son — ^break  not  thy  plighted  word  for  a  little  filthy 
lucre  :  better  is  an  empty  stomach  and  an  hungry  heart  with  a 
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olear  ooofldenoe  than  a  fatted  ox  with  miquity  and  woid-bieak- 
ing.  SawoBt  thou  not  our  late  noble  lord,  who— Homv  his  aool 
be  happy  I— chose  father  to  die  in  unequal  battle^  like  a  tme 
knight)  than  live  a  perjured  man,  though  he  had  but  sjpckaa  a 
nuih  word  to  a  Welshman  oyer  a  wine-flaski' 

'Alas  1  then,'  said  the  Fleming,  ' this  is  even  what  I  feared  1 
We  must  e'ea  render  up  the  castle,  or  restore  to  the  Welshman, 
Jorworth,  the  cattle,  by  means  of  which  I  had  schemed  to  victual 
and  defend  it.' 

'How — ^wherefore — what  dost  thou  meant'  said  ihe  monk 
in  astonishment.  '  I  speak  to  thee  of  Rose  Flammock  and  Jan 
Yan-devil,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  and  you  reply  with  talk 
about  cattle  and  castles,  and  I  wot  not  what  1 ' 

*So  please  you,  hoty  father,  I  did  but  speak  in  paiablea. 
This  castle  was  the  daughter  I  had  promised  to  deliver  over, 
the  Welshman  is  Jan  Yanwelt^  and  the  guilders  were  the  cattle 
he  has  sent  in,  as  a  part-payment  beforSiand  of  my  guerdon.' 

'  Parables  1 '  said  the  monk,  colouring  with  anger  at  the  trii^ 
put  on  him — 'what  has  a  boor  like  thee  to  do  with  parablesl 
But  I  foigive  thee — I  forgive  thee.' 

'I  am  therefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welshman,  or 
restore  him  his  cattle  t'  said  the  impenetrable  Dutchman. 

'  Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan  1 '  replied  the  monk. 

'I  fear  me  it  must  be  the  alternative,'  said  the  Fleming; 
'for  the  example  of  thy  honourable  lord ^ 

'The  example  of  an  honourable  fool,'  answered  the  monk; 
then  presently  subjoined,  'Our  Lady  be  with  her  servant! 
This  Belgio-brained  boor  inakes  me  forget  what  I  would  say.' 

'  Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence  cited  to  me 
even  now,'  continued  the  Fleming. 

'Go  to,'  said  the  monk ;  'what  hast  thou  to  do  to  presume 
to  think  of  textsf  knowest  thou  not  that  the  letter  of  the 
Scripture  slayeth,  and  that  it  is  the  exposition  which  maketh 
to  livet  Art  thou  not  like  one  who^  coming  to  a  phyaoian, 
conceals  from  him  half  the  symptcMns  of  the  diseaaet  I  tell 
thee,  thou  foolish  Fleming,  the  text  speaketh  but  of  promises 
made  unto  Christians,  and  there  is  in  the  rubric  a  spedal 
exception  of  such  as  are  made  to  Welshmen.'  At  this  comment- 
ary the  Fleming  grinned  so  broadly  as  to  show  his  whole  case 
of  broad  strong  white  teeth.  Father  Aldrovand  himself  grinned 
in  sympathy,  and  then  proceeded  to  say,  'Gome--oome^  I  see 
how  it  is.  Thou  hast  studied  some  sinall  revenge  on  me  for 
doubting  ol  thy  truth ;  and,  in  verity,  I  think  thou  hast  taken 
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it  wittily  enough.  Bat  wherefore  didst  thoa  not  let  me  into 
the  secret  £rom  the  beginningl  I  promise  thee  I  had  foul 
suspicions  of  thee.' 

'What!'  said  the  Fleming  '  is  it  possible  I  could  erer  think 
of  iuTolying  your  reverence  in  a  little  matter  of  deceit  t  Surely 
Heaven  hath  sent  me  more  grace  and  manners.  Hark,  I  hear 
Jcrworth's  horn  at  the  gate.' 

<  He  blows  like  a  town  swineherdy'  said  Aldrovand,  in  disdain. 

'  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I  should  restore  the 
cattle  unto  hnn,  thent'  said  Flammock. 

*TeB,  thus  far.  Prithee  deliver  him  straightway  over  the 
walls  such  a  tub  of  boiling  water  as  shall  scald  the  hair  from 
bis  goalHskin  doak.  And,  hark  thee,  do  thou  in  the  first  place 
try  the  temperature  of  the  kettle  with  thy  forefinger,  and  that 
ahall  be  thy  penance  for  the  trick  thou  hiuat  played  me.' 

The  Fleming  answered  this  with  another  broad  grin  of  in- 
telligence, and  they  proceeded  to  the  outer  gate,  to  which 
Jorworth  had  come  alone.  Placing  himself  at  the  wicket^ 
which,  however,  he  kept  carefully  barred,  and  speaking  through 
a  small  opening,  contrived  for  such  puxpose,  Wilkin  Flammock 
demanded  of  the  Welshman  his  business. 

*  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agreeable  to  promise,' 
said  Jorworth. 

'Ayl  and  art  thou  come  on  such  an  errand  aloneT  said 
Wilkin. 

'No^  truly,'  answered  Jorworth;  'I  have  some  twoscore  of 
men  concealed  among  yonder  bushes.' 

'  Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  quickly,'  answered 
Wilkin,  'before  our  archers  let  fly  a  sheaf  of  arrows  among 
them.' 

'How,  villain  I  Dost  thou  not  mean  to  keep  thy  promisef  * 
said  the  Welshman. 

'I  gave  thee  none^'  said  the  Fleming:  'I  promised  but  to 
think  on  what  thou  didst  say.  I  have  done  so,  and  have  com- 
municated with  my  ghostly  father,  who  will  in  no  respect  hear 
of  my  listening  to  thy  proposal.' 

'And  wilt  thou,'  said  Jorworth,  'keep  the  cattle,  which  I 
simply  sent  in  to  the  casde  on  the  f^th  of  our  agreement^ 

'  I  will  excommunicate  and  deliver  him  over  to  Satan,'  said 
the  monk,  unable  to  wait  the  phlegmatic  and  lingering  answw 
of  the  Fleming, '  if  he  give  horn,  hoof,  or  hair  of  them  to  such 
an  uncinnunoised  Philifftine  as  thou  or  thy  master.' 

'It  is  weD,  shorn  priest^'  answered  Jorworth,  in  great  anger. 
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'  But  mark  me — ^reckon  not  on  your  frock  for  ransom.  Whea 
Gwenwyn  hath  taken  this  oastle,  as  it  shall  not  longer  shelter 
such  a  pair  of  faithless  traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  up  each 
into  the  carcass  of  one  of  these  kine,  for  which  jour  penitent 
has  forsworn  himself,  and  lay  you  where  wolf  and  eagle  shall 
be  your  only  companions.' 

'Thou  wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is  matched  with  thy 
power/  said  the  sedate  Netheriander. 

'False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy  teeth ! '  answered,  in 
the  same  breath,  the  more  irascible  monk.  '  I  trust  to  see  the 
hounds  gnaw  thy  joints  ere  that  day  come  that  ye  talk  of  so 
proudly.' 

By  way  of  answer  to  both,  Jorworth  drew  back  his  arm  with 
his  levelled  javelin,  and  shaking  the  shaft  till  it  acquired  a* 
vibratory  motion,  he  hurled  it  wiUi  equal  strength  and  dexterity 
right  a^kinst  the  aperture  in  the  wicket.  It  whizsed  through 
the  opening  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  flew — ^harmlessly,  how- 
ever— ^between  the  heads  of  the  monk  and  the  Fleming ;  the 
former  of  whom  started  back,  while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he 
looked  at  the  javelin,  which  stood  quivering  in  the  door  of 
the  guard-room,  *  That  was  well  aimed,  and  happily  baulked.' 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flung  his  dart,  hastened  to  the 
ambush  which  he  had  prepared,  and  gave  them  at  once  the 
signal  and  the  example  of  a  rapid  retreat  down  the  hill.  Father 
Aldrovand  would  willingly  have  followed  them  with  a  volley  of 
arrows,  but  the  Fleming  observed  that  ammunition  was  too 
precious  with  them  to  be  wasted  on  a  few  runaways.  Perhaps 
the  honest  man  remembered  that  they  had  come  within  the 
danger  of  such  a  salutation,  in  nomo  measure,  on  his  own 
assurance. 

When  the  noise  of  the  hasty  retreat  of  Jorworth  and  his 
followers  had  died  away,  there  ensued  a  dead  silence,  well 
corresponding  with  the  coolness  and  calmness  of  that  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

'  This  will  not  last  long,'  said  Wilkin  to  the  monk,  in  a  tone 
of  foreboding  seriousness,  which  found  an  echo  in  the  good 
father's  bosom. 

'It  will  not,  and  it  cannot^'  answered  Aldrovand ;  'and  we 
must  expect  a  shrewd  attack,  which  I  should  mind  little,  but 
that  their  numbers  are  greal^  ours  few,  the  extent  of  the  walls 
considerable,  and  the  obstinacy  of  tiiese  Welsh  fiends  almost 
equal  to  their  fury.  But  we  will  do  the  best.  I  will  to  the 
Lady  Eveline,     ^e  must  show  herself  upon  the  battlements. 
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She  is  fearer  in  feature  than  becometh  a  man  of  my  order  to 
speak  of ;  and  she  has  withal  a  breathing  of  her  lather's  lofty 
spirit.  The  look  and  the  word  of  such  a  lady  will  g^ve  a  man 
double  strength  in  the  hour  of  need/ 

'It  may  be,'  said  the  Fleming;  'and  I  will  go  see  that  the 
good  brenJdiaBt  which  I  have  appointed  be  presently  serred 
forth ;  it  will  give  my  Flemings  more  strength  than  tiie  sight 
of  the  ten  thousand  yirgins — ^may  their  help  be  with  us  1 — 
were  they  all  arranged  on  a  fedr  field.' 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Twas  when  je  niied«  'mid  Mp  And  aagbf 
The  henner  of  your  rightfol  liege 

At  TOUT  she  oaptain'B  cdl, 
Who»  mincle  of  womenkind. 
Lent  metde  to  the  meeneet  hind 

Thftt  mftnn'd  her  oaetle  welL 

WiLUAM  Stswabt  SO8B. 

Thb  morning  light  waa  soaroe  fully  spread  abroad  when  Eveline 
Berenger,  in  oompliance  with  her  ootdfessor'B  adTioe^  oonunenoed 
her  progress  around  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  be- 
leaguered castle,  to  confirm  by  her  personal  entreaties  the 
minds  of  the  Taliant^  and  to  rouse  the  more  timid  to  hope  and 
to  exertion.  She  wore  a  rich  collar  and  bracelets,  as  ornaments 
which  indicated  her  rank  and  high  descent;  and  her  under 
tunic,  in  the  loanner  of  the  times,  was  gathered  around  her 
slender  waist  by  a  girdle,  embroidered  with  precious  stones, 
and  secured  by  a  large  buckle  of  gold.  From  one  side  of  the 
girdle  was  suspended  a  pouch  or  purse,  splendidly  adorned  with 
needlework,  and  on  the  left  side  it  sustained  a  small  dagger  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  A  daxk-colouied  mantle,  chosen  as 
emblematic  of  her  doaded  fortunes,  was  flimg  loosely  around 
her ;  and  its  hood  was  brought  forward  so  as  to  shadow,  but 
not  hide,  her  beautiful  countenance.  Her  looks  had  lost  the 
high  and  ecstatic  expression  which  had  been  inspired  by  sup- 
posed revelation,  but  they  retained  a  sorrowful  and  mild,  yet 
determined,  character ;  and,  in  addressing  the  soldiers,  she  used 
a  mixture  of  entreaty  and  command — now  throwing  herself 
upon  their  protection,  now  demanding  in  her  aid  the  just 
tribute  of  their  allegiance. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill  dictated,  in 
groups,  on  the  points  most  liable  to  attack,  or  from  which  an 
assailing  enemy  might  be  best  annoyed ;  and  it  was  this  un- 
avoidable separation  of  their  force  into  small  detachments 
which  showed  to  disadvantage  the  extent  of  walls,  compared 
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with  the  numher  of  the  defendere;  and  though  Wilkui  Flam- 
moot  had  oontriTed  seyeral  means  of  oonoealing  this  deficiency 
of  force  from  the  enemy,  he  could  not  disguise  it  from  the  de- 
fenders of  the  castle,  who  cast  mournful  glances  on  the  length 
ol  battlements  which  were  unoccupied  save  by  sentinels,  and 
then  looked  out  to  the  fatal  field  of  battle,  loaded  with  the 
bodies  of  those  who  ought  to  haye  been  their  comrades  in  this 
hour  of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the  garrison 
from  this  state  of  discouragement.  She  glided  from  post  to 
post)  from  tower  to  tower  of  the  old  grey  fortress,  as  a  gleam  of 
light  passes  over  a  clouded  landscape,  and,  touching  its  yarious 
points  in  succession,  calls  them  out  to  beauty  and  effect. 
Sonow  and  fear  sometimes  make  sufferers  eloquent.  She 
addressed  the  yarious  nations  who  composed  her  little  garrison, 
each  in  appropriate  language.  To  the  English,  she  spoke  as  y 
children  of  the  soil ;  to  the  Flemings,  as  men  who  had  become  y^ 
denizens  by  tbe  right  of  hospitality ;  to  the  Normans,  as  de- 
scendants of  that  yictoiious  race  whose  sword  had  made 
them  the  nobles  and  soyereigns  of  eyeiy  land  where  its  edge 
had  been  tried.  To  them  she  used  the  language  of  chiyaL^, 
by  whose  rules  the  meanest  of  that  nation  regulated,  or  affected 
to  regulate,  his  actions;  the  English  she  reminded  of  their 
good  faith  and  honesty  of  heart;  and  to  the  Flemings  she 
spoke  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their 
honest  industry.  To  all  she  proposed  vengeance  for  the  death 
cf  their  leader  and  his  followers ;  to  all  she  recommended  confi- 
dence in  God  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Grarde  Boloureuse ;  and  she 
ventured  to  assure  all  of  the  strong  and  victorious  bands  that 
were  already  in  march  to  their  relief. 

*  Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the  cross,'  she  said,  *  think  of 
leaving  their  native  land,  while  the  wail  of  women  and  of 
orphans  is  in  their  earsi  It  were  to  convert  their  pious  pur- 
pose into  mortal  sin,  and  to  derogate  from  the  high  fame  they 
have  so  well  won.  Yes,  fight  but  valiantly,  and  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  veiy  sun  that  is  now  slowly  rising  shall  sink  in  the 
«ea,  you  wffl  Bee  it  shimng  on  the  ranka  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester.  When  did  the  Welshman  wait  to  hear  the  clangour 
of  their  trumpets  or  the  rustling  of  their  silken  banners  1  Fight 
bravely — ^fight  freely  but  a  whUe.  Our  castle  is  strong — our 
munition  ample — your  hearts  are  good — your  arms  are  power- 
ful. God  is  nigh  to  us,  and  our  friends  are  not  far  distant, 
light)  then,  in  tiie  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  holy — fight  for 
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yourselyes,  tor  your  wivesy  for  your  childien,  and  for  your  pro- 
perty ;  and  oh  1  fight  for  an  orphan  maiden^  who  hath  no  other 
defenders  but  wlmt  a  sense  of  her  sorrows,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  her  father,  may  zaise  up  among  you !' 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
men  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  aheady  hardened,  by  habits 
and  sentiments,  against  a  sense  of  danger.     The  chiTahous 
Normans  swore,  on  the  cross  of  their  swords,  they  would  die  to 
\  a  man  ere  they  would  siurender  their  posts ;  the  blunter  Anglo- 

^^  Saxons  cried,  ^  Shame  on  him  who  would  render  up  such  a  lunb 
as  Eveline  to  a  Welsh  wolf,  while  he  could  make  her  a  bulwark 
with  his  body ! '  Even  the  cold  Flemings  caught  a  Bpaxk  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  others  were  animated,  and 
muttered  to  each  other  praises  ol  the  young  lady's  beauty, 
and  short  but  honest  resolYes  to  do  the  best  they  might  in 
her  defence. 

Rose  Flammock,  who  accompanied  her  lady  with  one  or  two 
attendants  upon  her  drouit  around  the  castle,  seemed  to  hare 
relapsed  into  her  natural  character  of  a  shy  and  timid  girl,  out 
of  the  ezdted  state  into  which  she  had  been  brought  by  the 
suspicions  which  in  the  eyening  before  had  attached  to  her 
father's  character.  She  tripped  closely  but  respectfully  after 
Eveline,  and  listened  to  what  she  said  fran  time  to  time,  with 
the  awe  and  admiration  of  a  child  listening  to  its  tutor,  while 
only  her  moistened  eye  expressed  how  hr  she  felt  or  oompre- 
hended  the  extent  of  the  danger,  or  the  force  of  the  exfaorta- 
taons.  There  wa%  however,  a  moment  when  the  youthful 
maiden's  eye  became  more  bright^  her  step  more  confident,  her 
looks  more  elevated.  This  was  when  they  approach^  the  spot 
where  her  father,  having  discharged  the  duties  of  commander 
of  the  garrison,  was  now  exercising  those  of  engine*^,  and  dis- 
playing great  skill,  as  well  as  wonderful  personal  ^trength,  in 
directing  and  assisting  the  establishment  of  a  larle  mangonel 
(a  military  engine  us^  for  casting  stones)  upon  jy  station  com- 
manding an  exposed  postern-gate,  which  led  frcri  th^  western 
side  of  tixe  castle  down  to  the  plain ;  and  where  /  severe  assault 
was  naturally  to  be  expected.  The  greater  paii  of  1^  armour 
lay  beside  hun,  but  covered  with  his  cassock  to  screen  it  tom 
the  morning  dew;  while  in  his  leathern  doublet,  with  anus 
bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  a  huge  sledge-hammer  in  his  hand, 
he  set  an  example  to  the  mechanics  who  worked  under  his 
direction. 

In  slow  and  solid  natuxes  there  is  usually  a  touch  of 
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Bhamefacedness^  and  a  sensitiyenees  to  the  breach  of  petty 
obeeryances.  Wilkin  Flammock  had  been  unmoved  even  to 
inflenaibility  at  the  imputation  of  treason  so  lately  cast  upon 
him;  but  he  oolonred  high,  and  was  confused,  while,  hastily 
throwing  on  his  cassock,  he  endeayoured  to  conceal  the  dis- 
habille in  which  he  had  been  surprised  by  the  Lady  Eveline.  Not 
80  his  daughter.  Proud  of  her  fathei^s  zeal,  her  eye  gleamed 
from  him  to  her  mistress  with  a  look  of  triumph,  which  seemed 
to  say,  'And  this  faithful  follower  is  he  who  was  suspected  of 
treachery!' 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  reproach;  and, 
anxious  to  atone  for  her  momentary  doubt  of  his  fidelity,  she 
offered  for  his  acceptance  a  ring  of  value,  '  In  small  amends,' 
she  said,  'of  a  momentary  misconstruction.' 

*  It  needs  most,  lady,'  said  Flammock,  with  his  usual  blunt- 
ness,  'unless  I  have  the  freedom  to  bestow  the  gaud  on  Rose ; 
for  I  think  she  was  grieved  enough  at  that  which  moved  me 
little — as  why  should  itf 

'Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,' said  Eveline;  '  the  stone  it  bears 
is  as  true  as  thine  own  faith.' 

Here  Eveline  paused,  and  looking  on  the  broad  expanded 
plain  which  extended  between  the  site  of  the  castle  and  the 
river,  observed  how  silent  and  still  the  morning  was  rising  over 
what  had  so  lately  been  a  scene  of  such  extensive  slaughter. 

'  It  wiU  not  be  so  long,'  answered  Flammock : '  we  shall  have 
noise  enough,  and  that  nearer  to  our  ears  than  yesterday.' 

'  Which  way  lie  the  enemy  Y '  said  Eveline ;  'methinks  I  can 
spy  neither  tents  nor  pavilions.' 

'  They  use  none,  lady,'  answered  Wilkin  Flammock.  '  Heaven 
has  denied  them  the  grace  and  knowledge  to  weave  linen  enough 
for  such  a  purpose.  Yonder  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
covered  with  naught  but  their  white  mantles.  Would  one 
think  that  a  host  of  thieves  and  cut-throats  could  look  so  like 
the  finest  object  in  nature — a  well-spread  bleaching-field  f  Hark 
— ^hark  1  the  wasps  are  beginning  to  buzz ;  they  will  soon  be 
plying  their  stings.' 

In  fact)  there  was  heard  among  the  Welsh  army  a  low  and 
indistinct  murmur,  like  that  of 

Bees  alarm'd,  and  miuitering  in  their  hives. 

Tenrified  at  the  hollow  menacing  sound,  which  grew  louder 
every  moment^  Rose,  who  had  all  the  irritability  of  a  sensitive 
temperament)  climg  to  her  fiather's  arm,  sayings  in  a  terrified 
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whisper,  '  It  is  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  the  night  before  the 
great  inundation/ 

'  And  it  betokens  too  rough  weather  for  women  to  be  abroad 
in,'  said  Flammock.  '  Go  to  your  chamber,  Ijady  Eveline,  if  it 
be  your  will ;  and  go  you  too,  Roschen.  Qod  bless  you  both, 
ye  do  but  keep  us  idle  here.' 

And,  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  done  all  that  was  in- 
cumbent upon  her,  and  fearful  lest  the  chill  which  she  felt 
creeping  oyer  her  own  heart  should  infect  others,  Eveline  took 
her  vassal's  advice,  and  withdrew  slowly  to  her  own  apartment, 
often  casting  back  hex  eye  to  the  place  where  the  Welsh,  now 
drawn  out  and  under  arms,  weie  advancing  their  ridgy  bat- 
talions, like  the  waves  of  an  approaching  tide. 

The  Prince  of  Powys  had,  with  considerable  military  skill, 
adopted  a  plan  of  attack  suitable  to  the  fiery  genius  of  his 
followers,  and  calculated  to  alarm  on  every  point  the  feeble 
garrison. 

The  three  sides  of  the  castle  which  were  defended  by  the 
river  were  watched  each  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  British, 
with  instructions  to  confine  themselves  to  the  discharge  of 
arrows,  unless  they  should  observe  that  some  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  close  attack  should  occur.  But  far  the  greater  part 
of  Gwenwyn's  forces,  consisting  of  three  columns  of  great 
strength,  advanced  along  the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
castle,  and  menaced,  witii  a  desperate  assault,  the  walls,  which, 
in  that  direction,  were  deprived  of  the  defence  of  the  river. 
The  first  of  these  formidable  bodies  consisted  entirely  of  archers, 
who  dispersed  themselves  in  front  of  the  beleaguered  place,  and 
took  advantage  of  every  bush  and  rising  ground  which  oould 
afford  them  belter;  and  then  began  to  bend  their  bows  and 
shower  their  arrows  on  the  battlements  and  loopholes,  suffering, 
however,  a  great  deal  more  damage  than  they  were  able  to 
inflict,  as  the  garrison  returned  their  shot  in  comparative  safety, 
and  with  more  secure  and  deliberate  aim.*  Under  cover,  how- 
ever, of  their  discharge  of  arrows,  two  veiy  strong  bodies  of 
Welsh  attempted  to  carry  the  out^  defences  of  the  castle  by 
storm.  They  had  axes  to  destroy  the  palisades,  then  called 
barriers ;  fagots  to  fill  up  the  external  ditches ;  torches  to  set 
fire  to  aught  combustible  which  they  might  find ;  and,  above 
all,  ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible  fury  towards  the 
point  of  attack,  despite  a  most  obstinate  defence,  and  the  great 
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loss  which  they  sustained  by  missiles  of  every  kind,  and  con- 
tinued the  assault  for  nearly  an  hour,  supplied  by  reinforce- 
ments which  more  than  recruited  their  diminished  numbers. 
When  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  they  seemed  to 
adopt  a  new  and  yet  more  harassing  species  of  attack.  A  large 
body  assaulted  one  exposed  point  of  the  fortress  with  such  fuiy 
as  to  draw  thither  as  many  of  the  besieged  as  could  possibly  be 
spared  from  other  defended  posts,  and  when  there  appeared  a 
point  less  strongly  manned  than  was  adequate  to  defence,  that, 
in  its  turn,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a  separate  body  of  the 
enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  resembled  the 
embarrassed  traveller  engaged  in  repelling  a  swarm  of  hornets, 
which,  while  he  brushes  them  from  one  part,  fix  in  swarms 
upon  another,  and  drive  him  to  despair  by  their  numbers  and 
the  boldness  and  multiplicity  of  their  attacks.  The  postern 
being,  of  course,  a  {Principal  point  of  attack,  Father  Aldrovand, 
whose  anxiety  would  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  from  the 
walls,  and  who,  indeed,  where  decency  would  permit,  took  an 
occasional  share  in  the  active  defence  of  the  place,  hasted 
tiiither,  as  the  point  chiefly  in  danger. 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  Ajax,  grim  with 
dust  and  blood,  working  with  his  own  hands  the  great  engine 
which  he  had  lately  helped  to  erect,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  heedful  eye  to  all  the  exigencies  around. 

'  How  thinkest  thou  of  this  day's  work  f '  said  the  monk  in  a 
whisper. 

'What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father?'  replied  Flammock; 
*  thou  art  no  soldier,  and  I  have  no  time  for  words.' 

'Nay,  take  thy  breath,'  said  the  monk,  tucking  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  frock ;  '  I  will  try  to  help  thee  the  whilst,  al- 
though, Our  Lady  pity  me,  I  know  nothing  of  these  strange 
devices,  not  even  the  names.  But  our  rule  commands  us  to 
labour ;  there  can  be  no  harm,  therefore,  in  turning  this  winch, 
or  in  placing  this  steel-headed  piece  of  wood  opposite  to  the 
cord  (suiting  his  action  to  his  words),  nor  see  I  aught  uncanon- 
ical  in  adjusting  the  lever  thus,  or  in  touching  the  spring.' 

The  large  bolt  whiszed  through  the  air  as  he  spoke,  and  was 
so  successfully  aimed,  that  it  struck  down  a  Welsh  chief  of 
eminence,  to  whom  Gwenwyn  himself  was  in  the  act  of  giving 
some  important  charge. 

'Well,  driven,  trebuchet — well  flown,  quarrel !' cried  the 
monk,  unable  to  contain  his  delight^  and  giving,  in  his  triumph. 
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the  true  technical  names  to  the  engine  and  the  javelin  which 
it  discharged. 

*  And  well  aimed,  monk/  added  Wilkin  Flammock :  '  I  think 
thou  knowest  more  than  is  in  thy  breviary.' 

*Care  not  thou  for  that,'  said  the  father;  'and  now  that 
thou  seest  I  can  work  an  engine,  and  that  the  Welsh  knaves 
seem  something  low  in  stomach,  what  think'st  thou  of  our 
estate  1 ' 

*  Well  enough,  for  a  bad  one,  if  we  may  hope  for  speedy 
succour ;  but  men's  bodies  are  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  we  may 
be  at  last  wearied  out  by  numbers.  Only  one  soldier  to  four 
yards  of  wall  is  a  fearful  odds ;  and  the  villains  are  aware  of 
it,  and  keep  us  to  sharp  work.' 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  off  their  conversation, 
nor  did  the  active  enemy  permit  them  to  enjoy  much  repose 
untU  sunset;  for,  alarming  them  with  repeated  menaces  of 
attack  upon  different  points,  besides  making  two  or  three  for- 
midable and  furious  assaults,  they  left  them  scarce  time  to 
breathe,  or  to  take  a  moment's  refreshment.  Yet  the  Welsh 
paid  a  severe  price  for  their  temerity ;  for  while  nothing  could 
exceed  the  bravery  with  which  their  men  repeatedly  advanced 
to  the  attack,  those  which  were  made  latest  in  the  daj  had  less 
of  animated  desperation  than  their  first  onset ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  sense  of  having  sustained  great  loss,  and  appre- 
hension of  its  effects  on  the  spirits  of  his  people,  made  nightr 
fall,  and  the  interruption  of  the  contest^  as  acceptable  to 
Gwenwyn  as  to  the  exhausted  garrison  of  the  Grarde  Doloureuse. 

But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welsh  there  was  glee  and 
triumph,  for  the  loss  of  the  past  day  was  foigotten  in  recol- 
lection of  the  signal  victory  which  had  preceded  this  siege ; 
and  the  dispirited  garrison  could  hear  from  their  walls  the 
laugh  and  the  song,  the  sound  of  harping  and  gaiety,  which 
triumphed  by  anticipation  over  their  surrender. 

The  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the  twilight  deepened, 
and  night  closed  with  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  in  which  the 
thousand  spangles  that  deck  the  firmament  received  double 
brilliancy  from  some  slight  touch  of  frost,  although  the  paler 
planet,  their  mistress,  was  but  in  her  first  quarter.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  garrison  were  considerably  aggravated  by  that  of 
keeping  a  very  strong  and  watchful  guard,  ill  according  with 
the  weed^ness  of  their  numbers,  at  a  time  which  appeared  Sivour- 
able  to  any  sudden  nocturnal  alarm ;  and,  so  urgent  was  this 
duty,  that  those  who  had  been  more  slightly  wounded  on  the 
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preoeding  day  were  obliged  to  take  their  share  in  it,  notwith- 
standing their  hurts.  The  monk  and  Fleming,  who  now  per- 
fectly nnderstood  each  other,  went  in  company  around  the  walls 
at  midnight,  exhorting  the  warders  to  be  watchful,  and  examin- 
ing with  their  own  eyes  the  state  of  the  fortress.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  these  rounds,  and  as  they  were  ascending  an  elevated 
platform  by  a  range  of  narrow  and  uneyen  steps,  something 
galling  to  the  monk's  tread,  that  they  perceived  on  the  summit 
to  which  they  were  ascending,  instead  of  the  black  corslet  of 
the  Flemish  sentinel  who  had  been  placed  there,  two  white 
forms,  the  appearance  of  which  struck  Wilkin  Flammock  with 
more  dismay  than  he  had  shown  during  any  of  the  doubtful 
events  of  the  preceding  day's  fight. 

'  Father,'  he  said, '  betake  yourself  to  your  tools ;  es  spuekt — 
there  are  lu>bgoblin8  here ! ' 

The  good  father  had  not  learned,  as  a  priest,  to  defy  the 
spiritual  host,  whom,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  dreaded  more  than 
any  mortal  enemy;  but  he  began  to  recite,  with  chattering 
teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  church,  '  Conjuro  vos  omnes,  spirii/us 
maligniy  moffni  atque  pa/rvi^^  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  '  Is  it  you,  Father  Aldrovand  1 ' 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they  had  no  ghost  to 
deal  with,  Wilkin  Flammock  and  the  priest  advanced  hastily 
to  the  platform,  where  they  found  the  lady  with  her  faithful 
Rose,  the  former  with  a  half-pike  in  her  hand,  like  a  sentinel 
on  duty. 

'  How  is  this,  daughter  ? '  said  the  monk — *  how  came  you 
here,  and  thus  armed  ?  And  where  is  the  sentinel^ — ^the  lazy 
Flemish  hound  that  should  have  kept  the  post  ? ' 

'May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a  Flemish  one, 
father  1'  said  Rose,  who  was  ever  awakened  by  anything  which 
seemed  a  reflection  upon  her  countiy ;  '  methinks  I  have  heard 
of  such  curs  of  English  breed.' 

'Go  to^  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  young  maiden,' 
said  her  father.  '  Once  more,  where  is  Peterkin  Vorst,  who 
should  have  kept  this  post?' 

<  Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,'  said  £>reline,  pointing 
to  a  place  where  the  Flemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the 
battlement  fast  asleep.  'He  was  overcome  with  toil,  had 
fought  hard  through  the  day,  and  when  I  saw  him  asleep  as  I 
came  hither,  like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take  slumber 
or  repose,  I  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which  I  envied.  As  he 
had  fought  for  me,  I  mighty  I  thought^  watch  an  hour  for 
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him ;  so  I  took  his  weapon  with  the  puipoee  of  remaining  here 
till  some  one  should  oome  to  relieve  him.' 

'I  will  relieve  the  schelm,  with  a  vengeance ! '  said  Wilkin 
Flammock,  and  saluted  the  slumbering  and  prostrate  warder 
with  two  kicks  which  made  his  corslet  clatter.  The  man 
started  to  his  feet  in  no  small  alarm,  which  he  would  have 
communicated  to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole  garrison, 
by  crying  out  that  the  Welsh  were  upon  the  walls,  had  not 
the  monk  covered  his  broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the 
roar  was  issuing  forth.  'Peace,  and  get  thee  down  to  the 
under  bailey,'  said  he;  'thou  deservest  death,  by  all  the 
policies  of  war ;  but,  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who  has  saved 
your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you  were  dreaming  ol 
swine's  flesh  and  beer-pots.' 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  his  situation  to  sneak  off  without  reply, 
alter  two  or  three  awkward  congees,  as  well  to  Eveline  as  to 
those  by  whom  his  repose  had  been  so  unceremoniously  in- 
terrupted. 

'  He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  houndsfoot,'  said 
Wilkin.  'But  what  would  you  have,  lady?  My  countrymen 
cannot  live  without  rest  or  sleep.'  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn 
so  wide  as  if  he  had  proposed  to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at 
an  angle  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stood,  as  if  it  had  only 
garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

'True,  good  Wilkin,'  said  Eveline;  'and  do  you  therefore 
take  some  rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchfulness,  at  least  till  the 
guards  are  relieved.  I  cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I  would 
not  if  I  could.' 

' Thanks,  lady,'  said  Flammock ;  'and  in  truth,  as  this  is  a 
centrical  place,  and  the  rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at 
farthest,  I  will  e'en  dose  my  eyes  for  such  a  space,  for  the  lids 
feel  as  heavy  as  flood-gates.' 

'  0,  father — ^father ! '  exclaimed  Rose,  alive  to  her  sire's  un- 
ceremonious neglect  of  decorum,  '  think  where  you  are,  and  in 
whose  presence ! ' 

'Ay — ay,  good  Flammock,'  said  the  monk,  'remember  the 
presence  of  a  noble  Norman  maiden  is  no  place  for  folding  of 
cloaks  and  donning  of  nightcaps. 

'  Let  him  alone,  father,'  said  Eveline,  w)io  in  another  moment 
might  have  smiled  at  the  readiness  with  which  WiUdn  Flam- 
mock folded  himself  in  his  huge  cloak,  extended  his  substantial 
form  on  the  stone  bench,  and  gave  the  most  decided  tokens 
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of  profound  repose^  long  ere  the  monk  had  done  speaking. 
<  Forms  and  fadbiona  of  respect,'  she  continued,  '  are  for  times 
of  ease  and  nicety ;  when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber 
is  whereyer  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's  sleep ;  his  eating- 
hall,  wherever  he  can  obtain  food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Rose  and 
me,  good  father,  and  tell  us  of  some  holy  lesson  which  may  pass 
away  these  hours  of  weariness  and  calamity.' 

The  father  obeyed ;  but,  howeyer  willing  to  afford  consola- 
tidiy  his  ingenuity  and  theological  skill  su^ested  nothing 
better  than  a  recitation  of  the  penitentiaiy  psalms,  in  which 
task  he  continued  until  fatigue  became  too  powerful  for  him 
also,  when  he  committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum  for  which 
he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  his  deyotions. 


CHAPTER   IX 

<  0  night  of  woe,'  she  said  and  wept, 

'  O  night  foreboding  Borrow ! 
0  night  of  woe,'  she  Mid  and  wept, 

*  But  more  I  dread  the  morrow  ! ' 

Sir  Gilbebt  Elliot. 

Thb  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and  the  monk  was 
unfelt  by  the  two  anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their 
eyes  bent,  now  upon  the  dim  landscape,  now  on  the  stars  by 
which  it  was  lighted,  as  if  they  could  have  read  there  the 
events  which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  a  placid 
and  melancholy  scene.  Tree  and  field,  and  hill  and  plain,  lay 
before  them  in  doubtful  light,  while,  at  greater  distance,  their 
eye  could  with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places  where  the 
river,  hidden  in  general  by  banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more 
expanded  bosom  to  the  stars  and  the  pale  crescent.  All  was 
still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now  and 
then  the  shrill  tinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  than  a 
mile's  distance  through  the  midnight  silence,  announced  that 
some  of  the  Welshmen  still  protracted  their  most  beloved 
amusement.  The  wild  notes,  partially  heard,  seemed  like  the 
voice  of  some  passing  spirit ;  and,  connected  as  they  wero  with 
ideas  of  fierce  and  unrolenting  hostility,  thrilled  on  Eveline's 
ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  woe,  captivity  and  death.  The 
only  other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the 
night  were  the  occasional  step  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post,  or 
the  hooting  of  the  owls,  which  seemed  to  wail  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  moonlight  turrets  in  which  they  had  established 
their  ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a  weight  on 
the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Eveline,  and  brought  to  her  mind  a 
deeper  sense  of  present  grief,  and  keener  approhension  of  future 
horrors,  than  had  reigned  thero  during  the  bustle,  blood,  and 
confusion  of  the  preceding  day.    She  rose  up,  she  sat  down, 
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she  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  platfonn,  she  remained  fixed  like 
a  statue  to  a  single  8pot>  as  if  she  were  trying  by  yariety  of 
posture  to  divert  her  internal  sense  of  fear  and  sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the  Fleming  as  they 
slept  soundly  under  the  shade  of  the  battlement)  she  oould  no 
longer  forb^  breaking  silence.  'Men  are  happy,'  she  said, 
<  my  beloved  Bose :  their  anxious  thoughts  are  either  diverted  by 
toilsome  exertion  or  drowned  in  the  insensibility  which  follows 
it.  They  may  encounter  wounds  and  death,  but  it  is  we  who 
feel  in  tike  spirit  a  more  keen  anguish  than  the  body  knows, 
and  in  the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill  and  fear  of  future 
misery  suffer  a  living  death,  more  oruel  than  that  which  ends 
our  woes  at  once.' 

'  Do  not  be  thus  downcast)  my  noble  lady,'  said  Rose ;  '  be 
rather  what  you  were  yesterday,  caiing  for  the  wounded,  for 
the  aged,  for  every  one  but  yourself,  exposing  even  your  dear 
life  among  the  showers  of  iiie  Welsh  arrows,  when  doing  so 
could  give  courage  to  others ;  while  I — shame  on  me ! — could 
but  tremble,  sob,  and  weep,  and  needed  all  the  little  wit  I  have 
to  prevent  my  shouting  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Welsh,  or 
screaming  and  groaning  with  those  of  our  friends  who  fell 
around  me.' 

'Alas !  Bose,'  answered  her  mistress,  'you  may  at  pleasure 
indulge  your  fears  to  the  verge  of  distraction  itself ;  you  have 
a  father  to  fight  and  watch  for  you.  Mine — my  kind,  noble, 
and  honoured  parent — ^lies  dead  on  yonder  field,  and  all  which 
remains  for  me  is  to  act  as  may  best  become  his  memory.  But 
this  moment  is  at  least  mine,  to  think  upon  and  to  mourn  for 
him.' 

So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long-  repressed  burst  of 
filial  sorrow,  she  sunk  down  on  the  banquette  which  ran  along 
the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet  of  the  platform,  and 
murmuring  to  herself,  'He  is  gone  for  ever!'  abandoned 
herself  to  the  extremity  of  grief.  One  hand  grasped  un- 
consciously the  weapon  which  she  held,  and  served,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prop  her  forehead,  while  the  tears,  by  which 
she  was  now  for  the  first  time  relieved,  flowed  in  torrents 
from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs  seemed  so  convulsive,  that  Bose 
almost  fearod  her  heart  was  bursting.  Her  affection  and  sym- 
pathy dictated  at  once  the  kindest  course  which  Eveline's 
condition  permitted.  Without  attempting  to  control  the  torrent 
of  grief  in  its  full  current,  she  gently  sat  her  down  beside  the 
mourner,  and  possessing  herself  of  ihe  hand  which  had  sunk 
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motionless  by  her  side,  she  alternately  pressed  it  to  her  lipe, 
her  bosom,  and  her  brow,  now  oovered  it  with  kisses,  now  be- 
dewed it  with  tears,  and,  amid  these  tokens  of  the  most  devoted 
and  humble  sympathy,  waited  a  more  composed  moment  to  offer 
her  little  stock  of  consolation  in  such  deep  silence  and  stillness, 
that,  as  the  pale  light  fell  upon  the  two  beautiful  young  women, 
it  seemed  rather  to  show  a  group  of  statuary,  the  work  of  some 
eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes  still  wept  and  whose 
hearts  still  throbbed.  At  a  little  distanoe,  the  gleaming  corslet 
of  the  Fleming,  and  the  dark  garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as 
they  lay  prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  might  represent  the  bodies 
of  those  for  whom  the  principal  figures  were  mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed  that  the 
sorrows  of  Eveline  were  assuming  a  more  composed  character : 
her  convulrive  sobs  were  changed  for  long^  low,  profound  sighs, 
and  the  course  of  her  tears,  though  they  stUl  flowed,  was 
milder  and  less  violent.  Her  kind  attendimt,  availing  herself 
of  these  gentler  symptoms,  tried  softly  to  win  the  spear  from 
her  lady's  grasp.  '  Let  me  be  sentinel  for  a  while,'  she  said, 
'my  sweet  lady ;  I  will  at  least  scream  louder  than  you  if  any 
danger  should  approach.'  She  ventured  to  kiss  her  cheek  and 
throw  her  arms  around  Eveline's  neck  while  she  spoke ;  but  a 
mute  caress,  which  expressed  her  sense  of  the  futhful  girl's 
kind  intentions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her  repose,  was  the 
only  answer  returned.  They  remained  for  many  minutes 
silent  and  in  the  same  posture — Eveline  like  an  upright  and 
slender  poplar,  Bose,  who  encircled  her  lady  in  her  arms,  like 
the  woodbine  which  twines  around  it. 

At  length  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress  shiver  in 
her  embrace,  and  that  Eveline's  hand  grasped  her  arm  rigidly 
as  she  whispered,  '  Do  you  hear  nothing  f ' 

'  No,  nothing  but  the  hooting  of  l£e  owl,'  answered  Rose, 
timorously. 

'  I  heard  a  distant  sound,'  said  Eveline — '  I  thought  I  heard 
it.  Hark,  it  comes  again !  Look  from  the  battlements,  Rose, 
while  I  awaken  the  priest  and  thy  father.' 

'  Dearest  lady,'  said  Rose, '  I  dire  not  What  can  this  sound 
be  that  is  heard  by  one  onlyf  You  are  deceived  by  the  rash 
of  the  river.' 

*  I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessarily,'  said  Eveline, 
pausing,  'or  even  break  your  father^s  needful  slumbers,  by  a 
fancy  of  mine—  But  hark — ^hark !  I  hear  it  again—- distinct 
amidst  the  intermitting  sound  of  the  rushing  water — a  low. 
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tremulouB  sound,  mingled  with  a  tinkling  like  smiths  or 
armourers  at  work  upon  their  anvils.' 

Bose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  banquette,  and 
flinging  back  her  rich  tresses  of  fair  hair,  had  applied  her  hand 
behind  her  ear  to  ooUect  the  distant  sound.  '  I  hear  it,'  she 
cried,  'and  it  increases.  Awake  them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and 
without  a  moment's  delay ! ' 

Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the  reversed 
end  of  the  lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their  feet  in  haste,  she 
whispered,  in  a  hasty  but  cautious  voice, '  To  arms — ^the  Webb 
are  upon  us ! ' 

<  What — where  ? '  said  Wilkin  Flammock — '  where  be  they  f ' 

*  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming,'  she  replied. 

'The  noise  is  but  in  thine  own  fancy,  lady,'  said  the 
Fleming,  whose  organs  were  of  the  same  heavy  character  with 
his  form  and  his  disposition.  '  I  would  I  had  not  gcme  to  sleep 
at  all,  since  I  was  to  be  awakened  so  soon.' 

'Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock;  the  sound  of  armour 
comes  hom  the  north-east.' 

'  The  Welsh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady,'  said  Wilkin,  '  and, 
besides,  they  wear  no  armour.' 

'I  hear  it — I  hear  itl'  said  Father  Aldrovand,  who  had 
been  listening  for  some  time.  'All  praise  to  St.  Benedict! 
Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  has  been  gracious  to  her 
servants  as  eyer !  It  is  the  tramp  of  horse — it  is  the  dash  of 
armour :  the  chivalry  of  the  Marches  are  coming  to  our  relief. 
Eyrie  eleiion  I ' 

'I  hear  something  too^'  said  Flammock — 'something  like 
the  hollow  sound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it  burst  into  my 
neighbour  Klinkerman's  warehouse,  and  rolled  his  pots  and 
pans  against  each  other.  But  it  were  an  evil  mistake,  father, 
to  take  foes  for  friends :  we  were  best  rouse  the  people.' 

'  Tush ! '  said  the  priest,  '  talk  to  me  of  pots  and  kettles  f 
Was  I  squire  of  the  body  to  Ck)unt  Stephen  Mauleverer  for 
twenty  years,  and  do  I  not  know  the  tramp  of  a  war-horse  or 
the  clash  of  a  mail-coat  f  But  call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any 
rate,  and  have  me  the  best  drawn  up  in  the  base-court ;  we 
may  help  them  by  a  sally.' 

'That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with  my  consent,' 
murmured  the  Fleming ;  '  but  to  the  wall  if  you  will,  and  in 
good  time.  But  keep  your  Normans  and  English  silent,  sir 
priest,  else  their  unruly  and  noisy  joy  will  awaJLen  the  Welsh 
camp,  and  prepare  them  for  their  unwelcome  visitors.' 
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The  monk  Ildd  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  sign  of  intelUgenoe^ 
and  they  parted  in  opposite  directions,  each  to  rouse  the 
defenders  of  the  castle^  who  were  soon  heard  drawing  from  all 
quarters  to  their  poets  upon  the  walls,  with  hearts  in  a  very 
different  mood  from  that  in  which  they  had  descended  from 
them.  The  utmost  caution  being  used  to  prevent  noise,  the 
manning  of  the  walls  was  accomplished  in  silence,  and  the 
garrison  awaited  in  breathless  expectation  the  success  of  the 
forces  who  were  rapidly  advancing  to  their  relief. 

The  character  of  the  sounds,  which  now  loudly  awakened 
the  silence  of  this  eventful  night,  could  no  longer  be  mistaken. 
They  were  distinguishable  from  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  river, 
or  from  the  muttering  sound  of  distant  thunder,  by  the  sharp 
and  angry  notes  which  the  clashing  of  the  riders'  arms  mingled 
with  the  deep  bass  of  the  horses'  rapid  tread.*  From  the  long 
continuance  of  the  sounds,  their  loudness,  and  the  extent  of 
horizon  from  which  they  seemed  to  come,  all  in  the  castle  were 
satisfied  that  the  approeushing  relief  consisted  of  several  very 
strong  bodies  of  horse.  At  once  this  mighty  sound  ceased,  as 
if  the  earth  on  which  they  trode  had  either  devoured  the  armed 
squadrons  or  had  become  incapable  of  resounding  to  their 
tramp.  The  defenders  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  concluded 
that  their  friends  had  made  a  sudden  halt,  to  give  their  horses 
breath,  examine  the  leaguer  of  the  enemy,  and  settle  the 
order  of  the  attack  upon  them.  The  pause,  however,  was  but 
momentary. 

The  British,  so  alert  at  surprising  their  enemies,  were  them- 
selves, on  many  occasions,  liable  to  surprise.  Their  men  were 
undisciplined,  and  sometimes  negligent  of  the  patient  duties  of 
the  sentinel;  and,  besides,  their  foragers  and  flying  parties, 
who  scoured  the  country  during  the  preceding  day,  had 
brought  back  tidings  which  had  lulled  them  into  fatal  security. 
Their  camp  had  been  therefore  carelessly  guarded,  and,  con- 
fident in  the  smallness  of  the  garrison,  they  had  altogether 
neglected  the  important  military  duty  of  establishing  patrols 
and  outposts  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  main  body.  Thus 
the  cavalry  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  notwithstanding  the  noise 
which  accompanied  their  advance,  had  approached  very  near 
the  British  camp  without  exciting  the  least  alarm.  But  while 
they  were  arranging  their  forces  into  separate  columns,  in  order 
to  commence  the  assault,  a  loud  and  increasing  clamour  among 
the  Welsh  announced  that  they  were  at  length  aware  of  their 

*  Bee  Battle  of  Armour.    Note  8. 
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danger.  The  shriU  and  discordant  cries  by  which  thej  en- 
deavoured to  assemble  their  men,  each  imder  the  banner  of  his 
chief,  resounded  from  their  leaguer.  But  these  rallying  shouts 
were  soon  converted  into  screams,  and  clamours  of  horror  and 
dismay,  when  the  thimdering  charge  of  the  barbed  horses  and 
heavily^armed  cavalry  of  the  Anglo-Normans  surprised  their 
undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  adverse  did  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  renounce  their  defence,  or 
forfeit  their  old  hereditary  privilege  to  be  called  the  bravest 
of  mankind.  Their  cries  of  defiance  and  resistance  were  heard 
resounding  above  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  the 
triumphant  assailants,  and  the  universal  tumult  of  the  night- 
battle.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  light  began  to  peep  forth 
that  the  slaughter  or  dispersion  of  Gwenwyn's  forces  was 
complete,  and  that  the  '  earthquake  voice  of  victory '  arose  in 
uncontrolled  and  unmingled  eneigy  of  exultation. 

Then  the  besieged,  if  they  could  be  still  so  termed,  looking 
from  their  towers  over  the  expanded  country  beneath,  witnessed 
nothing  but  one  widespread  scene  of  desultory  flight  and  unre- 
laxed  pursuit.  That  the  Welsh  had  been  pennitted  to  encamp 
in  fimded  security  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river  now 
rendered  their  discomfiture  more  dreadfully  fatal.  The  single 
pass  by  which  they  could  cross  to  the  other  side  was  socm  com- 
pletely choked  by  fugitives,  on  whose  rear  raged  the  swords  of 
the  victorious  Normans.  Many  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  upon  the  precarious  chance  of  gaining  the  farther  side, 
and,  except  a  few  who  were  unconmionly  strong,  skilful,  and 
active,  perished  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  currents;  others, 
more  fortunate^  escaped  by  fords,  with  which  they  had  accident- 
ally been  made  acquainted ;  many  dispersed,  or^  in  small  bands, 
fled  in  reckless  despair  towards  the  casUe,  as  if  the  fortress, 
which  had  beat  them  off  when  victorious,  could  be  a  place  of 
refuge  to  them  in  their  present  forlorn  condition ;  while  others 
roamed  wildly  over  the  plain,  seeking  only  escape  from  immediate 
and  instant  danger,  without  knowing  whither  they  ran. 

The  Normans,  meanwhile^  divided  into  small  parties, 
followed  and  slaughtered  them  at  pleasure ;  while,  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  victors,  the  banner  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  streamed 
frmn  a  small  mount,  on  which  Gwenwyn  had  lately  pitched  his 
own,  and  surrounded  by  a  competent  force,  both  of  infantry 
and  horsemen,  which  the  experienced  baron  permitted  on  no 
account  to  wander  far  from  it. 
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The  rest^  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the  chaae  with 
shouts  of  exnltation  and  of  yengeanoe,  ringing  around  the 
battlements,  which  resounded  with  the  ories,  'Ha,  St.  Edward  ! 
Ha,  St  Denis !  Strike — slay — no  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves 
— ^think  on  Raymond  Berenger ! ' 

The  soldiers  on  the  wiJls  joined  in  these  vengeful  and 
victorious  clamours,  and  discharged  several  sheaves  of  arrows 
upon  such  fugitives  as,  in  their  extremity,  approached  too  near 
the  castle.  They  would  fain  have  sallied  to  give  more  active 
assistance  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  but  l^e  communication 
being  now  open  with  the  Constable  of  Chester^s  forces,  Wilkin 
Flammock  considered  himself  and  the  garrison  to  be  under  the 
orders  of  that  renowned  chief,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  eager 
admonitions  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who  would,  notwithstanding 
his  sacerdotal  character,  have  willingly  himself  taken  charge 
of  the  sally  which  he  proposed. 

At  length,  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an  end.  The 
retreat  was  blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and  knights  halted  on  the 
plain  to  collect  their  personal  followers,  muster  them  under 
their  proper  pennon,  and  then  march  them  slowly  back  to  the 
great  standanl  of  their  leader,  around  which  the  main  body  were 
again  to  be  assembled,  like  the  clouds  which  gather  around  the 
evening  sun — a  fanciful  simile,  which  might  yet  be  drawn 
farther,  in  respect  of  the  level  rays  of  strong  lurid  light  which 
shot  from  those  dark  battalions,  as  the  beams  were  flung  back 
from  their  polished  armour. 

The  plain  was  in  this  manner  soon  cleared  of  the  horsemen,  and 
remained  occupied  only  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered 
Welshmen.  The  bands  who  had  followed  the  pursuit  to  a  greater 
distance  were  also  now  seen  returning,  driving  before  them,  or 
dragging  after  them,  dejected  and  unhappy  captives,  to  whom 
they  had  given  quarter  when  their  thirst  of  blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  that,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention  of  his 
liberators,  Wilkin  Flammock  commanded  all  the  banners  of  the 
castle  to  be  displayed,  under  a  general  shout  of  acclamation 
from  those  who  had  fought  under  them.  It  was  answered  by 
a  universal  cry  of  joy  ftom  De  Lacy's  army,  which  rung  so 
wide  as  might  even  yet  have  startled  such  of  the  Welsh 
fugitives  as,  far  distant  from  this  disastrous  field  of  flight, 
might  have  ventured  to  halt  for  a  moment's  repose. 

Presently  after  this  greeting  had  been  exchanged,  a  single 
rider  advanced  from  the  Constable's  army  towards  the  castle, 
showing,  even  at  a  distance,  an  unusual  dexterity  of  horseman- 
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ahip  and  grace  of  deportment.  He  arrived  at  the  drawbridge, 
which  was  instantly  lowered  to  admit  him,  whilst  Flammock 
and  the  monk,  for  the  latter,  as  far  as  he  oould,  associated 
himself  with  the  former  in  all  acts  of  authority,  hastened  to 
receive  the  enToy  of  their  liberator.  They  found  him  just 
alighted  from  the  raven-coloured  hone,  which  was  slightly  flecked 
with  blood  as  well  as  foam,  and  still  panted  with  the  exertions 
of  the  evening  [morning] ;  though,  answering  to  the  caressing 
hand  of  his  youthful  rider,  he  arched  his  neck,  shook  his  steel 
caparison,  and  snorted,  to  announce  his  unabated  mettle  and 
unwearied  love  of  combat.  The  young  man's  eagle  look  bore 
the  same  token  of  unabated  vigour,  mingled  with  the  signs  of 
recent  exertion.  His  helmet  himging  at  his  saddle-bow  showed 
a  gallant  countenance,  coloured  highly,  but  not  inflamed,  which 
looked  out  from  a  rich  profusion  of  short  chestnut  curls ;  and 
although  his  annour  was  of  a  massive  and  simple  form,  he 
moved  under  it  with  such  elasticity  and  ease,  that  it  seemed 
a  graoeful  attire,  not  a  burden  or  encumbrance.  A  furred 
mantle  had  not  sat  on  him  with  more  easy  grace  than  the 
heavy  hauberk,  which  complied  with  every  gesture  of  his  noble 
form.  Yet  his  countenance  was  so  juvenile  that  only  the  down 
on  the  upper  lip  announced  decisively  the  approach  to  man- 
hood. The  females,  who  thronged  into  the  court  to  see  the 
first  envoy  of  their  deliverers,  could  not  forbear  mixing  praises 
of  his  beauty  with  blessings  on  his  valour;  and  one  comely 
middle-aged  dame,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  the  tight- 
ness with  which  her  scarlet  hose  sat  on  a  well-shaped  leg  and 
ankle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of  her  coif,  pressed  close  up  to  the 
young  squire,  and,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  doubled  the 
crimson  hue  of  his  cheek  by  crying  aloud  that  Our  Lady  of 
the  Qarde  Doloureuse  had  sent  them  news  of  their  redemption 
by  an  angel  from  the  sanctuary — a  speech  which,  although 
Father  Aldrovand  shook  his  head,  was  received  by  her  com- 
panions with  such  general  acclamation  as  greatly  embarrassed 
the  young  man's  modesty. 

*  Peace,  all  of  ye ! '  said  Wilkin  Flammock.  '  Know  you  no 
respects,  you  women,  or  have  you  never  seen  a  young  gentle- 
man before,  that  you  hang  on  him  like  flies  on  a  honeycomb  f 
Stand  back,  I  say,  and  let  us  hear  in  peace  what  are  the  com- 
mands of  the  noble  Lord  of  Lacy.' 

'  These,'  said  the  young  man,  '  I  can  only  deliver  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  right  noble  demoiselle,  Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  may 
be  thought  wcnthy  of  such  honour.' 
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'  That  thou  art,  noble  air/  said  the  same  forward  dame,  who 
had  before  ezpreraed  her  admiration  bo  energetically ;  '  I  will 
uphold  thee  worthy  of  her  preaenoe,  and  whatever  other  grace 
a  lady  can  do  thee.' 

'  Now  hold  thy  tongue,  with  a  wanion ! '  said  the  monk ; 
while  in  the  same  breath  the  Fleming  exclaimed,  '  Beware  the 
cucking-stool,  Dame  Scant-o'-Graoe ! '  while  he  conducted  the 
noble  youth  aorosB  the  court. 

'  Let  my  good  horse  be  cared  for,'  said  the  cayalier,  as  he 
put  the  bridle  into  the  hand  of  a  menial ;  and  in  doing  so  got 
rid  of  some  part  of  his  female  retinue,  who  began  to  pat  and 
praise  the  steed  as  much  as  they  had  done  the  rider ;  and  some, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  joy,  hardly  abstained  from  kissing 
the  stirrups  and  horse-furniture. 

But  Dame  Qillian  was  not  so  easily  diverted  from  her  own 
point  as  were  some  of  her  companions.  She  continued  to  repeat 
the  word  *  cucking-stool '  till  the  Fleming  was  out  of  hearings 
and  then  became  more  specific  in  her  objurgation.  'And  why 
cucking-stool,  I  pray,  Sir  Wilkin  Butter-fiikin  f  You  are  the 
man  would  stop  an  English  mouth  with  a  Flemish  damask 
napkin,  I  trow !  Marry  guep,  my  cousin  the  weaver !  And  why 
the  cucking-stool,  I  pray  ?  because  my  young  lady  is  comely, 
and  the  young  squire  is  a  man  of  mettle,  reverence  to  his 
beard  that  is  to  come  yet !  Have  we  not  eyes  to  see,  and  have 
we  not  a  mouth  and  a  tongue  ) ' 

'  In  troth,  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you  wrcmg  who  doubt  it,' 
said  Eveline's  nurse,  who  stood  by ;  *  but>  I  pri^ee,  keep  it  shut 
now,  were  it  but  for  womanhood.' 

'  How  now,  mannerly  Mrs.  Margery  f '  replied  the  incorrigible 
Gillian ;  '  is  your  heart  so  high,  because  you  dandled  our  young 
lady  on  your  knee  fifteen  years  since  f  Let  me  tell  you,  the 
cat  will  find  its  way  to  the  cream,  though  it  was  brought  up 
on  an  abbess's  lap.' 

<  Home,  housewife— home  1 '  exclaimed  her  husband,  the  old 
huntsman,  who  was  weary  of  this  public  exhibition  of  his 
domestic  termagant — '  home,  or  I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  my 
dog-leash.  Here  are  both  the  confessor  and  Wilkin  Flammock 
wondering  at  your  impudence.' 

'Indeed!'  replied  Gillian;  'and  are  not  two  fools  enough 
for  wonderment,  that  you  must  come  with  your  grave  pate  to 
make  up  the  number  three  ? ' 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  huntsman's  expense, 
under  cover  of  which  he  prudently  withdrew  his  spouse,  with* 
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out  attemptiiig  to  ocmtmue  the  war  of  tcxDgnet,  in  which  ahe 
had  ahown  saoh  a  dedded  saperiority. 

This  oontrovewy,  ao  light  is  the  ohange  in  human  apirits, 
eapedally  among  the  lower  olaaa,  awakened  bunts  of  idle  mirth 
among  beings  who  had  so  lately  been  in  the  jaws  of  danger,  if 
not  of  absolute  despair. 


XIX 


CHAPTER  X 

Th<j  bore  him  buefMed  oa  his  Her, 

Six  proper  youths  and  taU, 
And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  his  gra^e 

Within  yon  kirlnrard  walL 

The  Friar  qf  Orders  Qrey, 

Whiui  these  matters  took  place  in  the  oastle-yard,  the  yoimg 
squire,  Damiaii  Laoy,  obtained  the  audience  which  he  had 
requested  of  Eyeline  Berenger,  who  received  him  in  the  great 
haU  of  the  castle,  seated  beneath  the  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited 
upon  by  Rose  and  other  female  attendants,  of  whom  the  first 
alone  was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret  or  small  stool  in  her 
presence,  so  strict  were  the  Norman  maidens  of  quality  in  main- 
taining  their  dsums  to  high  rank  and  observance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  confessor  and  Flammodc, 
as  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one,  and  the  trust  reposed  by 
her  late  father  in  the  other,  authorised  them  to  be  present  upon 
the  occasion.  Eveline  naturally  blushed,  as  she  advanced  two 
steps  to  receive  the  handsome  youthful  envoy ;  and  her  baahful- 
ness  seemed  infectious,  for  it  was  with  some  confusion  that 
Damian  went  through  Uie  ceremony  of  saluting  the  hand  which 
she  extended  towazds  him  in  token  of  welcome.  Eveline  was 
under  the  necessity  of  speaking  first. 

'  We  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit  us^'  she  said, 
'to  greet  with  our  thanks  the  messenger  who  brings  us  tidings 
of  safety.  We  speak — ^unless  we  err — ^to  the  noble  Damian  of 
Lacyr 

'  To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,'  answered  Damian,  falling 
with  some  difficulty  into  the  tone  of  courtesy  which  his  errand 
and  character  required,  'who  approaches  you  on  behalf  of  his 
noble  unde,  Hugo  de  Lacv,  Constable  of  Chester.' 

'Will  not  our  noble  deliverer  in  person  honour  with  his 
presence  the  poor  dwelling  which  he  has  saved  f ' 

'My  noble  kinsman,' answered  Damian, '  is  now  God's  soldier, 
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and  bound  bj  a  tow  not  to  oome  beneath  a  roof  until  he  em- 
bark for  the  Holy  Land.  But  by  my  voice  he  congratulates  you 
on  the  defeat  of  your  savage  enemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens 
that  the  comrade  and  friend  of  your  noble  father  hath  not  left 
his  lamentable  death  many  hours  unavenged/  So  saying,  he 
drew  forth  and  laid  before  Eveline  the  gold  bracelets,  the 
oorcmet,  and  the  eudorchawg^  or  chain  of  linked  gold,  which  had 
distingidshed  the  rank  of  the  Welsh  prince. 

*  Gwenwyn  hath  then  fallen  ? '  said  Eveline,  a  natural  shudder 
combating  with  the  feelings  of  gratified  vengeance,  as  she  be- 
held that  the  trophies  were  specked  with  blood — *  the  slayer 
of  my  father  is  no  more ! ' 

*  My  kinsman's  lance  transfixed  the  Briton  as  he  endeavoured 
to,  rally  his  flying  people ;  he  died  grimly  on  the  weapon  which 
had  pojBsed  more  than  a  fathom  through  his  body,  and  exerted 
his  last  strength  in  a  furious  but  inefiectual  blow  with  his  mace.' 

'Heaven  is  just,'  said  Eveline;  'may  his  sins  be  forgiven  to 
the  man  of  blood,  since  he  hath  fallen  by  a  death  so  bloody  1 
One  question  I  would  ask  you,  noble  sir.  My  father's  re- 
mains  *    She  paused,  unable  to  proceed. 

'An  hour  will  place  them  at  your  disposal,  most  honoured 
lady,'  replied  the  squire,  in  the  tone  of  sympathy  which  the 
sorrows  of  so  young  and  so  fair  an  orphan  called  irresistibly 
forth.  'Such  preparations  as  time  admitted  were  making, 
even  when  I  left  the  host,  to  transport  what  was  mortal  of 
the  noble  Berenger  from  the  field  on  which  we  found  him,  amid 
a  monument  of  slain  which  his  own  sword  had  raised.  My 
kinsman's  vow  will  not  allow  him  to  pass  your  portcullis ;  but, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  represent  him,  if  such  be  your 
pleasure,  at  these  honoured  obsequies,  having  charge  to  that 
effect.' 

'My  brave  and  noble  father,'  said  Eveline,  making  an  effort 
to  restrain  her  tears,  '  will  be  best  mourned  by  the  noble  and 
the  brave.'  She  would  have  continued,  but  her  voice  failed 
her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw  abruptly,  in  order  to 
give  vent  to  her  sorrow,  and  prepare  for  the  funeral  rites  with 
such  ceremony  as  circumstances  should  permit.  Damian  bowed 
to  the  departing  mourner  as  reverently  as  he  would  have  done 
to  a  divinity,  and,  taking  his  horse,  returned  to  his  uncle's  host, 
which  had  encamped  hastOy  on  the  recent  field  of  battle. 

The  son  was  now  high,  and  the  whole  plain  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  bustle  equally  different  from  the  solitude  of 
the  early  morning  and  from  the  roar  and  fury  of  the  sub- 
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sequent  engagement.  The  news  of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  Tiotory 
everywhere  spread  abroad  with  all  the  alacrity  of  triumph, 
and  had  induced  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oountzy,  who 
had  fled  before  the  fury  of  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  to  return 
to  their  desolate  habitations.  Numbers  also  of  the  loose  and 
profligate  characters  which  abound  in  a  country  subject  to  the 
frequent  changes  of  war,  had  flocked  thither  in  quest  of  fspcnlf 
or  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The  Jew  and  the 
\^  Lombud,  despising  danger  where  there  was  a  chance  <d  gain, 
might  be  already  seen  bartering  liquors  and  wares  with  the 
victorious  men-at-arms,  for  the  blood'<tahied  <«nam0nts  of  gold 
lately  worn  by  the  defeated  British.  Others  acted  as  brewers 
betwixt  the  Webh  captives  and  their  captors ;  and  where  they 
could  trust  the  means  and  good  faith  of  the  fomer,  sometimes 
became  bound  for,  or  even  advanced  in  ready  money,  the  sums 
necessary  for  their  ransom;  whilst  a  more  numerous  class  became 
themselves  the  purchasers  of  those  prisoners  who  had  no  im- 
mediate means  of  settling  with  their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  might  not  long  encumber  the 
soldier,  or  blunt  his  ardour  for  farther  enterprise,  the  usual 
means  of  dissipating  military  spoils  were  already  at  hand. 
Courtezans,  mimes^  jugglers,  minstrels,  and  tele-tellers  of  every 
description  had  accompanied  the  nightHSiardi;  and,  secure  in 
the  military  reputation  of  the  celebrated  De  Lacy,  had  rested 
fearlessly  aJb  some  little  distance  until  the  battle  was  fought 
and  won.  These  now  approached,  in  many  a  joyous  group,  to 
congratulate  the  victora.  Close  to  the  parties  which  they 
formed  for  the  dance,  the  song,  or  the  tale,  upon  the  yet  bloody 
field,  the  countrymen,  summoned  in  for  the  purpose,  were 
opening  large  trenches  for  depositing  the  dead,  leeches  were 
seen  tending  the  wounded,  priests  and  monks  confessing  those 
in  extremity,  soldiers  transporting  from  the  field  the  bodies 
of  the  more  honoured  among  the  slain,  peasants  mourning 
over  their  trampled  crops  and  plundered  habitations,  and 
widows  and  orphans  searching  for  the  bodies  of  husbaiids  and 
parents  amid  the  promiscuous  •carnage  of  two  combats.  Thus 
woe  mingled  her  wildest  notes  with  those  of  jubilee  and 
\  bacchanal  triumph,  and  the  plain  of  the  Gaide  Doloureuse 
\j  formed  a  singular  parallel  to  the  varied  mase  of  human  life, 
where  joy  and  grief  are  so  strangely  mixed,  and  where  the  con> 
fines  of  mirth  and  pleasure  often  border  on  those  of  sorrow  and 
of  death. 

About  noon  these  various  noises  were  at  once  silenced,  and  the 
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atteatioii  alike  of  thoae  who  lejoioed  or  who  grieved  was 
arrested  by  the  loud  and  mounodfal  sound  of  six  trumpets, 
which,  uplifting  and  uniting  their  thrilling  tones  in  a  wild  and 
melanoholj  death-note,  apprised  all  t^t  the  obsequies  of  the 
Taliant  Baymond  Berenger  were  about  to  oommenoe.  From  a 
tent  which  had  been  hastily  pitched  for  the  immediate  recep- 
tion of  the  body,  twelve  black  monks,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  canventi  began  to  file  out  in  pairs,  headed  by 
their  abbots  who  bore  a  large  cross,  and  thundered  forth  the 
sublime  notes  of  the  Catholic  Miserere  me^  Domine,  Then 
came  a  chosen  body  of  men-at-arms,  traUing  their  lances,  with 
their  points  rerersed  and  pointed  to  the  earth ;  and  after  them 
the  body  of  the  valiant  Berenger,  wrapped  in  his  own  knightly 
banner,  which,  regained  from  tiie  hands  of  the  Welsh,  now 
served  its  noble  owner  instead  of  a  funend  pall.  The  most 
gallant  knights  of  the  Constable's  household  (for,  like  other 
great  nobles  of  that  period,  he  had  formed  it  upon  a  scale 
which  approached  to  that  of  royalty)  walked  as  mourners  and 
supporters  ol  the  corpse,  which  was  borne  upon  lances;  and 
the  Constable  of  Chester  himself,  alone  and  fully  armed,  ex- 
oeptii^  the  head,  followed  as  chief  mourner.  A  chosen  body 
of  squires,  men-atrarms,  and  pages  of  noble  descent  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  procession;  while  their  nakers  and  trumpets 
echoed  back»  from  time  to  time,  the  melancholy  song  of  the 
numks^  by  replying  in  a  note  as  lugubrious  as  their  own. 

The  course  of  {Measure  was  arrested,  and  even  that  of  sorrow 
was  for  a  moment  turned  from  her  own  griefs,  to  witness  the 
last  honours  bestowed  on  him  who  had  been  in  life  the  father 
and  guardian  of  his  people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  the  plain  which 
had  been  within  a  few  hours  the  scene  of  such  varied  events ; 
andy  pausing  before  the  outer  gate  of  the  barricades  of  the 
castle,  invited,  by  a  prolonged  and  solemn  flourish,  the  fortress 
to  receive  the  remains  ol  its  late  gallant  defender.  The  melan- 
choly summons  was  answered  by  the  warder's  horn,  the 
drawbridge  sunk,  the  portcullis  rose,  and  Father  Aldrovand 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway,  arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal 
habit,  whilst  a  little  space  behind  him  stood  the  orphaned 
damsel,  in  such  weeds  of  mourning  as  time  admitted,  supported 
by  her  attendant  Bose^  and  followed  by  the  females  of  the 
household. 

The  Constable  of  Chester  paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
outer  gate,  and,  pointing  to  the  cross  signed  in  white  cloth 
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upon  hiB  left  shouldery  with  a  lowly  nTerenoe  reaigned  to 
nephew,  Damian,  the  task  of  attending  the  remains  of  Baymond 
Berenger  to  the  ohapel  within  the  cm^&  The  Midlers  of  Hugo 
de  Lacy,  most  of  whom  were  hound  by  the  same  tow  with  him- 
aelf,  also  halted  without  the  casde  gsAe,  and  remained  under 
arms,  while  the  death-peal  of  the  dbuapel  bell  announced  from 
within  the  progress  of  the  prooession. 

It  winded  on  through  those  narrow  eninmoes  whidi  were 
skilfully  contrived  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  even 
should  he  sucoeed  in  forcing  the  outer  gate,  and  arri'ved  at 
leng^  in  the  great  courtyard,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fortress,  and  those  who,  under  recent  circmmstanoes,  had 
taken  refuge  there,  were  drawn  up,  in  order  to  lock^  for  the 
last  time,  on  their  departed  lord.  Among  these  were  mingled 
a  few  oi  the  motley  crowd  from  without,  whom  curiosity,  or  the 
expectation  of  a  dole,  had  brought  to  the  castle  gate,  iod  who, 
by  one  argument  or  another,  had  obtained  from  the  waideni 
permission  to  enter  the  interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
the  ancient  Gothic  front  of  which  formed  one  side  ol  the  court- 
yard, until  certain  prayers  were  recited  by  the  priests,  in 
which  the  crowd  aromid  were  supposed  to  join  with  becoming 
reyerenoe. 

It  was  during  tins  interval  that  a  man,  whose  peaked  beard, 
embroidered  girdle^  and  high-orowned  hat  of  grey  felt  gave  him 
the  air  of  a  Lombard  merchant^  addressed  Maigeiy,  ^  nurse 
of  Eveline,  in  a  whispering  tone,  and  with  a  foreign  accent.  *  I 
am  a  travelling-merchant^  good  sister,  and  am  come  hither  in 
quest  of  gain ;  can  you  tell  me  whether  I  can  have  any  custom 
in  this  cartle  1 ' 

'Tou  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  sir  stranger:  you  may 
yourself  see  that  this  is  a  place  f6r  mourning,  and  not  for 
merchandise.' 

*  Yet  mourning  times  have  their  own  commerce,'  said  the 
stranger,  approadhing  still  closer  to  the  side  of  Margery,  and 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  yet  more  confidential.  *  I  have 
sable  scurfs  of  Persian  silk ;  black  bugles,  in  which  a  princess 
might  mourn  for  a  deceased  monarch ;  cypms,  such  as  Uie  East 
hath  seldom  sent  forth ;  black  doth  for  mourning  hangings — 
all  that  may  express  sorrow  and  reverence  in  fashion  and 
attire ;  and  I  know  how  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  help  me 
to  custom.  Come,  bethink  you,  good  dame,  such  things  must 
be  had ;  I  will  sell  as  good  ware  and  as  cheap  as  another;  and 
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a  kirtle  to  yonnel^  or»  at  jour  pleaame,  a  pone  with  five 
floriiiB,  tdiaU  be  the  meed  of  your  kindness.' 

*I  prithee  peaoe^  friend,'  said  Maigeiy,  'and  choose  a  better 
time  for  Taunting  your  wares;  you  zMgleGt  both  pkce  and 
seaeoDy  and  if  you  be  fBociher  importunatey  I  must  speak  to 
those  who  will  snow  you  the  outward  Bide  of  the  oastle  gate.  I 
marvel  the  warders  would  admit  pedlars  upon  a  day  such  as 
this :  they  would  drive  a  gainful  bargain  by  ike  bedside  of  their 
mother,  were  she  dying,  I  trow.'  So  saying,  she  turned  scorn- 
fully fiom  him. 

WbUe  thus  angrily  rejected  (m  the  one  side,  the  merchant 
felt  hiB  doak  xefeare  an  intelligent  twitdii  upon  th»  other,  and, 
looking  round  upon  the  signal,  he  saw  a  dame,  whose  black 
kerdiief  was  alfeotedly  disposed,  so  as  to  give  an  a|^)earance  of 
solemnity  to  a  set  of  light  laughing  features,  which  must  have 
been  captivating  when  young,  since  they  retained  so  many  good 
points  when  at  least  forty  years  had  passed  over  them.  She 
winked  to  the  merchant^  toudiing  at  ^e  same  time  her  under 
lip  with  her  forefinger,  to  announce  the  propriety  of  silence  and 
aecxecj ;  then  gliding  from  the  orowd,  retreiU^ed  to  a  small  recess 
fonned  by  a  pvojeotuig  buttress  of  the  chapel,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
pressure  likcdy  to  take  place  at  the  moment  when  the  l»er 
should  be  lifted.  The  merdumt  &iled  not  to  foUow  her 
example,  and  was  soon  by  her  side^  when  she  did  not  give 
him  the  trouble  of  <^ieinng  his  aflbjns  but  commenced  the 
ecmversation  herself. 

*  I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  Dame  Margeiy — ^Mannerly 
Maigery,  as  I  call  her — ^heaxd  us  much,  at  least,  as  led  me  to 
guess  the  rest^  for  I  have  got  an  eye  in  my  head,  I  promise  you.' 

'  A  pair  of  them,  my  pretty  dame,  and  as  bright  as  drops  of 
dew  in  a  May  morning.' 

'Oh,  you  say  so,  because  I  have  been  weeping,'  said  the 
scarlet-hoe^  Gillian,  for  it  was  even  herself  who  spoke;  'and 
to  be  sure^  I  have  good  cause,  for  our  lord  was  always  my  very 
good  lord,  and  would  sometimes  diuck  me  under  the  chin,  and 
call  me  buxom  Gillian  of  Croydon ;  not  that  the  good  gentleman 
was  ever  uncivil,  for  he  would  thrust  a  silver  twopennies  into 
my  hand  at  the  same  time.  Oh !  the  friend  that  I  have  lost  1 
And  I  have  had  anger  on  his  account  too:  I  have  seen  old 
Baoul  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  fit  for  no  place  but  the  kennel  for 
a  whole  day  about  it ;  but,  as  I  said  to  him,  it  was  not  for  the 
like  of  me  to  be  afflonting  our  master,  and  a  great  baron,  about 
a  chuok  under  the  chin,  or  a  kiss,  or  such-like.' 
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*No  vonder  jou  aie  ao  bqrj  for  ao  kind  a  iiiaater»  dame,' 
aaid  the  merohant. 

'No  ironder  indeed,'  replied  the  dame,  with  a  aigh;  'and 
then  vhat  ia  to  beoome  of  nat  It  ia  like  mj  young  miatraaa 
will  go  to  her  aunt ;  or  ahe  will  many  one  of  theae  Laqya  that 
they  talk  Bomueh  c^;  or,  at  any  rate,  ahe  will  leaye  the  caatle; 
and  it'a  like  old  Baoul  and  I  will  be  tamed  to  graaB  with  the 
loid'a  old  ehargenk  The  Loid  knowa,  they  may  aa  well  hang 
him  up  with  the  old  hounda,  f or  he  ia  both  f ootleaB  and  fangleaB, 
and  fit  for  nothing  on  earth  that  I  know  of.' 

*  To«v  young  miatreea  ia  that  lady  in  the  mourning  mantle^' 
said  the  mevohaat^  '  who  ao  neariy  aunk  down  upon  the  body 
juatnowt' 

<In  good  troth  ia  ahe,  air,  and  much  cauae  ahe  haa  to 
aink  down.  I  am  aure  ahe  will  be  to  aeek  for  auoh  another 
father.' 

*1  aee  you  are  a  moat  diaoeming  woman,  goeaip  Gillian,' 
anawered  the  merohant;  'and  yonder  youth  tiiat  aupported 
her  ia  her  bridegroomf 

'Muoh  need  ahe  haa  for  aome  one  to  aupport  her,'  aaid 
Gillian ;  'and  bo  have  I  for  that  matter,  for  what  oan  poor  old 
maty  Baoul  dof 

*  But  aa  to  your  young  lady'a  mamaget '  aaid  the  merchant. 
'  No  one  kiM>wa  more,  than  that  auoh  a  thing  waa  in  treaty 

between  our  late  lord  and  the  great  Gonatable  of  Gheeter,  that 
oame  to-day  but  juat  in  time  to  prevent  the  Welah  from  cutting 
all  our  thxoata,  and  doing  the  Lord  knoweth  what  miBohief 
beaide.  But  liiere  ia  a  marriage  talked  of,  that  ia  oertain; 
and  moat  folk  think  it  muat  be  for  thia  amooth-oheeked  boy, 
Damian,  aa  they  oall  him ;  for  though  the  Gonatable  haa  gotten 
a  beard,  whioh  hia  nephew  hath  not,  it  ia  aomething  too  griaaled 
for  a  brid^groom'a  ohin.  Beaidea,  he  goea  to  the  Holy  Ware 
— ^fitteat  plaoe  for  all  elderly  warriora — ^I  wiah  he  would  take 
Baoul  with  him.  But  what  k  all  thia  to  what  you  were  aaying 
about  your  mourning  warea  even  now  ?  It  ia  a  sad  truth,  that 
my  poor  lord  ia  gone.  But  what  then  t  Well-a-day,  you  know 
the  good  old  aaw — 

Cloth  rnoBt  we  wear, 
Eat  beef  and  drink  beer, 
Though  the  dead  go  to  bier. 

And  for  your  merohandiaing,  I  am  aa  like  to  help  you  with  my 
good  woni  aa  Mannerly  Margery,  provided  you  bid  hii  for  it ; 
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Bmoe»  if  die  ladj  loves  me  not  io  muoh,  I  can  turn  the  steward 
round  my  finger/ 

'  Take  this  in  part  of  our  bargain,  pretty  Mrs.  Gillian,'  said 
the  merohant ;  '  and  when  my  wains  come  up,  I  will  consider 
you  amply,  if  I  get  good  sale  by  your  favourable  report  But 
how  shall  I  get  into  the  oastle  again!  for  I  would  wish  to 
consult  you,  beio^  a  sensible  woman,  before  I  oome  in  with  my 
luggage.' 

'  Why,'  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  '  if  our  English  be 
on  g^uaid,  you  have  only  to  a&k  for  Gillian,  and  they  wOl  open 
the  wicket  to  any  single  man  at  once — ^for  we  English  stick 
all  together,  were  it  but  to  spite  the  Normans ;  but  if  a  Norman 
be  on  duty,  you  must  ask  for  old  Raoul,  and  say  you  come  to 
speak  of  dogs  and  hawks  for  sale,  and  I  warrant  you  oome  to 
speech  of  me  that  way.  If  the  sentinel  be  a  Fleming,  you  have 
but  to  say  you  are  a  merchant^  and  he  will  let  you  in  for  the 
love  of  trade.' 

The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledgment^  glided 
fnnn  her  side^  and  mixed  amcmg  the  spectators,  leaving  her  to 
congratulate  herself  on  having  gained  a  brace  of  florins  by  the 
indulgence  of  her  natural  talkative  humour ;  for  which,  on  other 
oooagjons,  she  had  sometimes  dearly  paid. 

The  eeasmg  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle  bell  now  gave 
intimation  that  the  noble  Raymond  Berenger  had  been  laid  in 
the  vault  with  his  fathers.  That  part  of  the  funeral  attendants 
who  had  come  from  the  host  of  De  Lacy  now  proceeded  to  the 
castle  hall,  where  they  partook,  but  with  temperance,  of  some 
refreshments,  which  were  offered  as  a  death-meal ;  and  presently 
af tei^  left  the  castle,  headed  by  young  Damian,  in  the  same  slow 
and  melancholy  form  in  which  they  had  entered.  The  m<mks 
remained  within  the  castle  to  sing  repeated  services  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  and  for  those  of  his  faithful  men-at-arms 
who  had  fallen  around  him,  and  who  had  been  so  much  mangled 
during  and  after,  the  contest  with  the  Welsh  that  it  was 
scarce  possible  to  know  one  individual  from  another ;  otherwise 
the  body  of  Dennis  Morolt  would  have  obtained,  as  his  faith 
well  deserved,  the  honours  of  a  separate  funeral.'* 

*  Bee  Oruelties  of  the  Welah.    Note  9. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Tho  fiinenl  baked  mwti 
Did  ooldly  fdmiah  forth  the  mumge  tahla. 

Tbe  leligious  rites  which  followed  the  funeral  of  Raymond 
Berenger  endured  without  interruption  for  the  period  of  six 
dftTB,  during  which  alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  re- 
lief administered,  at  the  expense  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  to  aJl 
those  who  had  suffared  by  the  late  inroad.  Death-meak,  as 
they  were  termed,  were  also  spread  in  honour  of  the  deceased ; 
but  the  lady  henelf ,  and  most  of  her  attendants,  observed  a 
stem  course  of  vigily  discipline,  and  fasts,  which  appeared  to 
the  Normans  a  more  decorous  manner  of  testifying  their  respect 
for  the  dead  than  the  Saxon  and  Flemish  custom  of  banqueting 
and  drinking  inordinately  upon  such  occasions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable  de  Lacy  retained  a  laige  body  of 
his  men  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
for  protection  against  some  new  irruption  of  the  Welsh,  while 
with  the  rest  he  took  advantage  of  his  victoiy,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  BritlBh  by  many  well-conducted  forays,  marked 
with  ravages  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  their  own.  Among  the 
enemy,  the  evils  of  discord  were  added  to  those  of  defeat  and 
invasion ;  for  two  distant  relations  of  Gwenwyn  contended  for 
the  throne  he  had  lately  occupied,  and  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  the  Britons  sui^ared  as  much  from  internal  dis- 
sension as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  A  worse  politician 
and  a  leas  celebrated  soldier  than  the  sagacious  and  successful 
De  Lacy  could  not  haye  failed,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
negotiate  as  he  did  an  advantageous  peace,  which,  while  it 
deprived  Powys  of  a  part  of  its  frontier,  and  the  command  of 
some  important  paasee,  in  which  it  was  the  Constable's  purpose 
to  build  castles,  rendered  the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  secure 
than  formerly  from  any  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  their 
fieiy  and  restless  neighbours.    De  Lacy's  care  also  went  to  le- 
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establishing  those  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  possessions, 
and  patting  the  whole  lordship,  whidi  now  descended  upon  an 
unprotected  female,  into  a  state  of  defence  as  perfect  as  its 
situation  on  a  hostOe  frontier  could  possibly  permit. 

Whilst  thus  anxiously  provident  in  the  affidrs  of  the  orphan 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  De  Lacy,  during  the  space  we  haye 
mentioned,  sought  not  to  disturb  her  filial  grief  by  any  per- 
sonal intercourse.  His  nephew,  indeed,  was  despatched  by 
times  every  morning  to  lay  before  her  his  uncle's  devoirs,  in  the 
high-flown  language  of  the  day,  and  acquaint  her  with  the  steps 
which  he  had  taken  in  her  a&irs.  As  a  meed  due  to  his 
relative's  high  services,  Damian  was  always  admitted  to  see 
Eveline  on  such  occasions,  and  returned  charged  with  her 
grateful  thanks,  and  her  implicit  acquiescence  in  whatever  the 
Ckmstable  proposed  for  her  ccmsideration. 

But  when  the  days  of  rigid  mourning  were  dapsed,  the 
young  De  Lacy  stated,  on  the  part  of  his  kinsman,  that  his 
treaty  with  the  Welsh  being  concluded,  and  all  things  in  the 
district  arranged  as  weU  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the 
Ckmstable  of  Chester  now  proposed  to  return  into  Ins  own  terri- 
tory, in  order  to  resume  his  instant  preparations  for  the  Holy 
Land,  which  the  duty  of  chastising  her  enemies  had  for  some 
days  interrupted. 

'And  will  not  the  noble  Constable,  before  he  departs  from 
this  place,'  said  Eveline,  with  a  burst  of  gratitude  whidi  the 
occasion  well  maited,  'receive  the  personal  thanks  of  her  that 
was  ready  to  perish  when  he  so  valuintly  came  to  her  aid  t ' 

'It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  commissioned  to 
speak,'  replied  Damian ;  '  but  my  noble  kinsman  feels  diffident 
to  propose  to  you  that  which  he  most  eaniestly  desires — ^the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  your  own  ears  certain  matters  of  high 
import,  and  with  which  he  judges  it  fit  to  entrust  no  third 
party.' 

*  Surely,'  said  the  maiden,  blushing,  '  there  can  be  nought 
beyond  the  bounds  of  maidenhood  in  my  seeing  the  noble  Con- 
stable whenever  such  is  lus  pleasure.' 

'But  his  vow,'  reified  Damian,  'binds  my  kinsman  not  to 
oome  beneath  a  roof  until  he  sets  sail  for  Palestine ;  and  in 
order  to  meet  him,  you  must  grace  him  so  far  as  to  visit  his 
pavilion — a  condescension  which,  as  a  knight  and  Norman 
noble,  he  can  scarcely  ask  of  a  damsel  of  high  degree.' 

'  AjmI  is  that  all  V  said  Eveline,  who^  educated  in  a  remote 
situation,  was  a  strsnger  to  some  of  the  nice  points  of  etiquette 
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whioh  the  diuniifllB  of  the  tima  obaerved  in  keeping  their  steAe 
towards  the  other  sex.  '  Shall  I  not,*  she  said,  *  go  to  render 
my  thanks  to  my  deliyerer,  sinoe  he  cannot  oome  hither  to 
reoeive  themf  Tell  the  noble  Hugo  de  Laoy  that^  next  to  my 
gratitude  to  fieayen,  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  brave  oom- 
panions  in  aims.  I  will  oome  to  his  tent  as  to  a  holy  ahrine; 
and,  could  such  homage  please  him,  I  would  come  bturefooted, 
were  the  road  strewed  with  flints  and  with  thorns.' 

<  My  uncle  will  be  equally  honoured  and  delighted  with  your 
resolve,'  said  Damian ;  'but  it  will  be  his  study  to  save  you  all 
imneoessaxy  trouble,  and  with  that  view  a  pavilion  shall  be 
instantly  planted  bef<ne  your  castle  gate^  which,  if  it  please  you 
to  grace  it  with  your  presence,  may  be  the  place  for  the  desu^d 
interview.' 

Eveline  readily  acquiesced  in  what  was  proposed,  as  the 
expedient  agreeable  to  the  Constable  and  recommended  by 
Damian ;  but,  in  the  simplioity  of  her  hearty  she  saw  no  good 
reason  why,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  latter,  she  should 
not  instantly,  and  without  farther  fonn,  have  traversed  the 
little  familiar  plain  on  which,  when  a  child,  she  used  to  chase 
butterflies  and  gather  king's-cups,  and  where  of  later  years  she 
was  wont  to  exercise  her  palfrey  on  this  welUknown  plain,  being 
the  only  space,  and  that  of  small  extent^  which  separated  her 
from  the  camp  of  the  Ckmstable. 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presence  she  had  now 
become  familiar,  retired  to  acquaint  his  kinsman  and  lord  with 
the  success  of  his  commission;  and  Eveline  experienoed  the 
first  sensation  of  anxiety  upon  her  own  account  which  had 
agitated  her  bosom  since  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gwenwyn  gave 
her  permission  to  dedicate  her  thoughts  exclusively  to  grief  for 
the  loss  which  she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  her  noble 
father.  But  now,  when  that  grief,  though  not  satiated,  was 
blunted  by  solitary  indulgence ;  now  that  she  was  to  appear 
before  the  perscm  of  whose  fame  she  had  heard  so  much,  of 
whose  powerful  protection  she  had  received  such  recent  proofs, 
her  mind  insensibly  turned  upon  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  that  important  interview.  She  had  seen  Hugo  de  Lacy,  in- 
deed, at  the  great  tournament  at  Chester,  where  his  valour  and 
skill  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  she  had  received  the 
homage  which  he  rendered  her  bMuty  when  he  assigned  to  her 
the  prize  with  all  the  gay  flutterings  of  youthful  vanity ;  but 
of  his  person  and  figure  she  had  no  distinct  idea,  excepting 
that  he  was  a  middle-sised  man,  dressed  in  peculiarly  rich 
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armour^  and  that  the  oountenanoe  which  looked  out  from  onder 
the  shade  of  hia  laised  viaor  seemed  to  her  juyenile  estimate 
Teiy  neaxij  as  old  as  that  of  her  father.  This  person,  of  whom 
ahe  had  such  slight  reoollecticm,  had  been  the  chosen  instru- 
ment employed  bj  her  tatelar  protectress  in  rescuing  her  from 
captiiritj,  and  in  avenging  the  loss  of  a  father,  and  she  was 
bound  bj  her  tow  to  consider  him  as  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  if 
indeed  he  should  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  become  so.  She 
wearied  her  memory  with  vain  efforts  to  recollect  so  much  of 
his  features  as  might  give  her  some  means  of  guessing  at  his 
dispofution,  and  her  judgment  toiled  in  conjecturing  what  line 
of  conduct  he  was  likely  to  pursue  towards  her. 

The  great  baron  himself  seemed  to  attach  to  their  meeting 
a  degree  of  consequence,  which  was  intimated  by  the  formal 
preparations  which  he  made  for  it  Eveline  had  imagined  that 
he  might  have  ridden  to  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  five  minutes, 
and  that»  if  a  pavilion  were  actually  necessary  to  the  decorum  of 
their  interview,  a  tent  could  have  been  transferred  from  his 
leaguer  to  the  castle  gate^  and  pitched  there  in  ten  minutes 
more.  But  it  was  plahi  that  the  Constable  considered  much 
mare  form  and  ceremony  as  essential  to  their  meeting ;  for,  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  Damian  de  Lacy  had  left  tibe  castle, 
not  fewer  than  twenty  soldiers  and  artificers,  under  the  direction 
of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was  decorated  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  house  of  Lacy,  were  employed  in  erecting  before 
the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splendid  pavilions 
which  were  employed  at  tournaments  and  other  occasions  of 
public  state.  It  was  of  purple  silk,  valanced  with  gold  em- 
broideiy,  having  the  cords  of  the  same  rich  materials.  The 
doorway  was  formed  by  six  lances,  the  staves  of  which  were 
plated  with  sUver,  and  Uie  blades  composed  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  These  were  pitched  into  the  ground  by  couples,  and 
crossed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  succession  ol  arches, 
which  were  coverod  by  drapeiy  of  sea-green  silk,  forming  a 
contrast  with  the  purple  and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  Dame  Gillian  and 
others,  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  visit  it,  to  be  of  a 
splendour  agreeing  with  the  outside.  There  were  Oriental 
carpets,  and  there  were  tapestries  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  mingled 
in  gay  profusion,  while  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  covered  with 
sky-blue  silk,  was  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  the  firmament, 
and  richly  studded  with  a  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  composed  of 
solid  nlver.     This  gorgeous  pavili(m  had  been  made  for  the  use 
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of  the  oelebiated  WiUlam  of  Tpres,  who  aoquiied  such  great 
wealth  as  general  of  the  meroeDaries  of  Kmg  Stephen,  and  was 
bj  him  created  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  but  the  chance  of  war  had 
aaaigpied  it  to  De  Laoy,  after  one  of  the  dreadful  engagements 
BO  many  of  which  occurred  during  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Stephen 
and  the  Empress  Maude^  or  Matilda.  The  Constable  had  never 
before  been  known  to  use  it;  for,  although  wealthy  and  power- 
ful, Hugo  de  Lacy  was,  on  most  occasions,  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious; which,  to  those  who  knew  him,  made  his  present 
conduct  seem  the  more  remarkable.  At  the  hour  of  noon  he 
arrived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  drawing 
up  a  small  body  of  servants,  pages,  and  equerries,  who  attended 
him  in  their  richest  liveries,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  directed  his  nephew  to  intimate  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Dolourenae  that  the  humblest  of  her  servants  awaited  the 
honour  of  her  presence  at  the  castle  gate. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnened  his  arrival,  there  were 
many  who  thought  that  some  part  of  the  state  and  splendour 
attached  to  his  pavilion  and  his  retinue  had  been  better  applied 
to  set  forth  the  person  of  the  Constable  himself,  as  his  attire  was 
simple  even  to  meanness,  and  his  person  by  no  means  of  such 
distinguished  bearing  as  might  altogether  dispense  with  the 
advantages  of  dress  and  ornament.  The  opinion  became  yet 
more  prevalent  when  he  descended  from  horseback,  until  which 
time  his  masterly  management  of  the  noble  animal  he  bestrode 
gave  a  dignity  to  his  person  and  figure  which  he  lost  upon 
dismounting  horn  his  steel  saddle.  In  height,  the  celebrated 
Constable  scaroe  attained  the  middle  sise,  and  his  limbs,  though 
strongly  built  and  well  knit,  were  deficient  in  grace  and  ease 
of  movement.  His  legs  were  slightly  curved  outwards,  which 
gave  him  advantage  as  a  horseman,  but  showed  unfavourably 
when  he  was  upon  foot.  He  halted,  though  veiy  slightly,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  his  legs  having  been  broken  by  the  fall 
of  a  charger,  and  inartificially  set  by  an  inexperienced  suigeon. 
This,  also^  was  a  blemish  in  his  deportment ;  and  though  his 
broad  shoulders,  sinewy  arms,  and  expanded  chest  betokened 
the  strength  which  he  often  displayed,  it  was  strength  of  a 
clumsy  and  ungzaoeful  character.  His  language  and  gestures 
were  those  of  one  seldcmi  used  to  converse  with  equals,  more 
seldom  still  with  superiors — short,  abrupt,  and  decisive,  almost 
to  the  verge  of  sternness.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who  were 
habituaUy  acquainted  with  the  Constable,  there  was  both  dig- 
nity and  kindness  in  his  keen  eye  and  expanded  brow ;  but 
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such  aa  saw  him  for  the  fint  time  judged  leas  favourably, 
and  preteuded  to  diaooyer  a  hanh  and  paasiouate  expression, 
although  thej  allowed  his  countenance  to  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  bold  and  martial  chaiacter.  His  age  was  in  realit j  not  more 
than  five-and-forty,  but  the  ftitigues  c^  war  and  of  climate  had 
added  in  appearance  ten  yeara  to  that  period  of  time.  By  far 
the  plainest  dressed  man  of  his  train,  he  wore  only  a  short 
Norman  mantle  over  the  dose  dress  of  shamoy  leather,  which, 
almost  always  covered  by  his  armour,  was  in  some  places 
slightly  soiled  by  its  pressure.  A  brown  hat^  in  which  he 
wore  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  memory  of  his  vow,  served  lor  his 
head-gear ;  his  good  swoid  and  dagger  hung  at  a  belt  made  of 
seal-skin. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering  and  gilded 
band  of  letaineis,  who  watched  his  slightest  glance,  the  Con* 
stable  of  Chester  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger  at  the  gate  of  her  castle  oi  Garde  Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  presence,  the 
bridge  fell,  and,  led  by  Damian  de  Lacy  m  his  gayest  habit^ 
and  followed  by  her  train  of  females  and  menial  or  vassal 
attendants,  she  came  forth  in  her  loveliness  from  under  the 
massive  and  antique  portal  of  her  paternal  fortress.  She  was 
dressed  without  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  in  deep  mourning 
weedS)  asbest  befitted  her  recent  loss;  forming,  in  this  respect^ 
a  strcHig  contrast  with  the  rich  attire  of  her  conductor,  whose 
costly  drees  gleamed  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  while  their 
age  and  perscnial  beauty  made  them  in  every  other  respect  the 
fair  counterpart  of  eadi  other — a  circumstance  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  delighted  murmur  and  buss  which  passed 
through  the  bystanders  on  their  appearance,  and  which  only 
respect  for  the  deep  mourning  of  Eveline  prevented  from 
breaking  out  into  shouts  of  applause. 

The  instant  that  the  Mr  foot  of  Eveline  had  made  a  step 
beyond  the  palisades  which  formed  the  outward  barrier  of  the 
castle,  the  Constable  de  Lacy  came  forward  to  meet  her,  and, 
bending  his  right  knee  to  the  earth,  craved  pardon  for  the 
discourtesy  which  his  vow  had  imposed  on  him,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  honour  with  which  she  now  graced  him 
aa  one  for  whidi  his  life,  devoted  to  her  service,  would  be  an 
inadequate  acknowledgment. 

The  action  and  speech,  though  both  in  consistence  with  the 
vomantic  gallantry  of  the  times,  embarrassed  Eveline,  and  the 
lather  that  this  homage  was  so  publidy  rendered.    She  en- 
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treated  the  Ccustable  to  stand  up,  and  not  to  add  to  the 
confusion  of  one  ivho  was  already  suffidentiij  at  a  loas  how  to 
acquit  herself  of  the  heayy  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed 
him.  The  Constable  arose  accordingly^  after  saluting  her  hand, 
which  she  extended  to  him,  and  prayed  her,  since  she  was  so 
far  condescending,  to  deign  to  enter  ike  poor  hut  he  had  pre- 
pared for  her  ^lelter,  wi  to  grant  him  the  honour  of  the 
audience  he  had  solicited.  Eveline,  without  further  answer 
than  a  bow,  yielded  him  her  hand,  and,  desiring  the  rest  of  her 
train  to  remain  where  they  were,  commanded  the  attendance 
of  Bose  Flammook. 

'Lady,'  said  the  Constable,  'the  matters  of  which  I  am  com- 
pelled thus  hastily  to  speak  are  of  a  nature  the  most  priTate.' 

'This  maiden,'  replied  Eveline,  'is  my  bower-woman,  and 
acquainted  with  my  most  inward  thou^ts ;  I  beseech  you  to 
permit  her  presence  at  our  conference.' 

'  It  were  better  otherwise,'  said  Hugo  de  Lacy,  with  some 
embarrassment;  'but  your  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed.' 

He  led  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent>  and  entreated  her  to 
be  seated  on  a  large  pile  of  cushions,  covered  with  rich  Venetian 
silk.  Bose  placed  herself  behind  her  mistress,  half  kneeling 
upon  the  same  cushions,  and  watched  the  motkns  of  the  all- 
accomplished  soldier  and  statesman,  whom  the  voice  of  fame 
lauded  so  loudly,  enjoying  his  embarrassment  as  a  triumph  of 
her  sex,  and  soucely  of  opinion  that  his  shamoy  doublet  and 
square  form  accorded  with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  or  the 
ahnost  angelic  beauty  of  Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein. 

'Lady,'  said  the  Constable,  after  some  hesitation,  'I  would 
willingly  say  what  it  is  my  lot  to  tell  you  in  such  terms  as 
ladies  love  to  listen  to,  and  which  surely  your  excellent  beauty 
more  especially  deserves ;  but  I  have  been  too  long  trained  in 
camps  and  councils  to  express  my  meaning  otherwise  than 
simply  and  plainly.' 

'I  shall  the  more  easily  understand  you,  my  lord,'  said 
Eveline,  trembling,  though  she  scarce  knew  why. 

'  My  story,  then,  must  be  a  blimt  one.  Something  there 
passed  between  yoiur  honourable  fttther  and  myself,  touching  a 
union  of  our  houses.'  He  paused,  as  if  he  wished  or  expected 
Eveline  to  say  something,  but^  as  die  was  silent,  he  proceeded. 
'I  would  to  God  that,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
treaty,  it  had  pleased  Heaven  he  should  have  conducted  and 
concluded  it  with  his  usual  wisdom;  but  what  remedy!  he 
has  gone  the  path  which  we  must  all  tread.' 
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'Your  loidflhipy'  said  Eveline,  'has  nobly  avenged  the  death 
of  your  noble  friend.' 

'  I  have  bat  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  a  good  knight  in  defence 
of  an  endangered  maiden,  a  Lord  Marcher  in  protection  of  the 
frontier,  and  a  friend  in  avenging  his  friend.  Bat  to  the  point. 
Our  long  and  noble  line  draws  near  to  a  dose.  Of  my  remote 
kinsman,  Randal  Lacy,  I  will  not  speak ;  for  in  him  I  see  nothing 
that  is  good  or  hopefol,  nor  have  we  been  at  one  for  many 
years.  My  nephew,  Damian,  gives  hopefol  promise  to  be  a 
worthy  branch  of  oar  ancient  tree;  but  he  is  scarce  twenty 
years  old,  and  hath  a  long  career  of  adventore  and  peril  to 
encounter  ere  he  can  h(xionrably  propose  to  himself  the  dnties 
of  domestic  privacy  or  matrimonial  engagements.  His  mother 
also  is  English,  some  abatement  perhaps  in  the  escutcheon  of  \/^ 
his  aims ;  yet^  had  ten  years  more  passed  over  him  with  the 
honours  of  chivalry,  I  should  have  proposed  Damian  de  Lacy 
for  the  happiness  to  which  I  at  present  myself  aspire.' 

'Tou — ^yon,  my  lord  1  it  is  impossible  1 '  said  Eveline,  endea- 
vouring  at  the  same  time  to  suppress  all  that  could  be  o^ensive 
in  the  surprise  which  she  could  not  help  exhibiting. 

'I  do  not  wonder,'  replied  the  Constable,  calmly,  for,  the 
ice  now  being  broken,  he  resumed  the  natural  steadiness  of  his 
manner  and  character — '  that  you  express  surprise  at  this  daring 
proposal  I  have  not  perhaps  the  form  that  pleases  a  lady's 
eye^  and  I  have  forgotten — ^that  is,,  if  ever  I  Imew  them — the 
terms  and  phrases  which  please  a  lady's  ear ;  but,  noble  Eveline^ 
the  lady  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  be  one  of  the  foremost  among 
the  matronage  of  England.' 

'  It  win  tibe  better  become  the  individual  to  whom  so  high  a 
dignity  is  (^ered,'  said  Eveline^  'to  consider  how  far  she  is 
capable  <rf  discharging  its  duties.' 

'  Of  that  I  fear  notibing,'  said  De  Lacy.  '  She  who  hath  been 
so  exoellent  a  daughter  cannot  be  less  estimable  in  every  othei: 
relation  in  life.' 

'  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myself,  my  lord,'  replied  the 
embarrassed  maiden,  'with  which  you  are  so  willing  to  load  me. 
And  I — ^forgive  me— must  crave  tinke  for  other  inquiries  as 
well  as  those  which  respect  mvself.' 

'Your  father,  noble  lady,  had  this  union  warmly  at  heart. 
This  scroll,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  will  show  it.  fie  bent 
his  knee  as  he  gave  the  paper.  '  The  wife  of  De  Lacy  wOl  have, 
as  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  merits,  the  rank  of  a 
princess ;  his  widow,  the  doweiy  of  a  queen.' 
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'Mook  me  not  witibi  Tonir  knee,  my  lardy  while  you  plead 
to  me  the  paternal  ocxnmandfl,  which,  joined  to  other  dronm^ 
Btanoee *  she  paused,  and  sighed  deeply — 'leaye  me,  per- 
haps, but  little  room  lor  free-will  I ' 

Emboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  i^io  had  hitherto 
remained  on  his  knee,  rose  gently,  and  asmiming  a  seat  beade 
the  Lady  Eveline,  oontinued  to  preas  his  suit--not,  indeed,  in 
the  language  of  passion,  but  of  a  plainnipoken  man,  eagerly 
luging  a  proposal  on  whi<ih  his  happiness  depended.  The  visiao 
of  the  minumlous  image  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  EyeUne,  who,  tied  down  by  the  solemn  tow  cdie  had 
made  on  that  occasion,  felt  herself  ooostrained  to  return  emme 
answers,  where  she  might  periiaps  have  given  a  direct  n^gative^ 
had  her  own  wishes  alone  been  to  decide  her  reply. 

'  Ton  cannot,'  she  said,  *  expect  from  me,  my  lord,  in  this 
my  so  recent  orphan  state,  that  I  should  ocmie  to  a  speedy 
determination  upon  an  affiiir  of  such  deep  importance.  Give 
me  leisure  of  your  nobleness  for  consideration  with  myself — for 
coDsultetion  with  my  friends.' 

*  Alas  I  fair  Eveline,'  said  the  baron,  'do  not  be  oflfonded  at 
my  uigenoy.  I  cannot  long  delay  setting  forward  on  a  distant 
and  perilous  expedition ;  and  the  short  time  left  me  for  solicit- 
ing your  favour  must  be  an  apology  for  my  importunity.' 

*  And  is  it  in  these  dfoumstanoes,  noble  De  Lacy,  that  voa 
would  encumber  yourself  with  family  tiesf  asked  the  maiden, 
timidly. 

' I  am  Qod'a  soldier,'  said  the  Constable^  'and  He  in  whose 
cause  I  fight  in  Palestine  will  defend  my  wife  in  England.' 

'Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord,'  said  Eveline 
Berenger,  rising  from  her  seat.  'To-monow  I  proceed  to  the 
Benedictine  nunnery  at  Qlouoester,  where  resideB  my  honoured 
father's  sister,  who  is  abbess  of  that  reverend  house.  To  her 
I  will  commit  myself  in  this  matter.' 

'A  fair  and  maidenly  resolutiim,'  answered  De  Lacy,  who 
seemed,  on  his  part,  rather  glad  that  the  conference  was 
abridged,  '  and,  as  I  trust,  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  the 
suit  <^  your  humble  suppliant,  since  the  good  lady  abbess  hath 
been  long  my  honoured  friend.'  He  then  turned  to  Bose,  who 
was  about  to  attend  her  lady.  '  Pretty  maiden,'  he  said,  offer- 
ing a  chain  of  gold,  'let  dua  carcanet  endrde  thy  nedk  and 
buy  thy  good-will.' 

'My  good-will  cannot  be  purdiased,  my  lord,'  said  Rose, 
putting  back  the  gift  which  he  proftred. 
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'Tour  fair  word  then,'  said  the  Gonstable,  again  piessing  it 
upon  her. 

'Fair  wends  are  easily  bought^'  said  Rose,  still  rejecting  the 
chain,  'but  they  are  seldom  worth  the  purchase-money.' 

'Bo  you  soom  my  proffer,  damself '  said  De  Lacy ;  'it  has 
graced  tiie  neck  of  a  Norman  count.' 

'Give  it  to  a  Norman  countess,  then,  my  lord,'  said  the 
damsel.  '  I  am  plain  Bose  Flammock,  the  weaver's  daughter. 
I  keep  my  good  word  to  go  with  my  good-will,  and  a  latten 
chain  will  beoome  me  as  well  as  beaten  gold.' 

'Peace,  Rose,'  said  her  lady;  '  you  are  over  malapert  to  talk 
thus  to  the  Lord  Constable.  Aiad  you,  my  lord,'  she  continued, 
'permit  me  now  to  depart,  since  you  are  possessed  of  my 
answer  to  your  present  proposal.  I  regret  it  had  not  been  oi 
some  less  delicate  nature,  that^  by  granting  it  at  once^  and 
without  delay,  I  might  have  shown  my  sense  of  your  services.' 

The  lady  was  handed  forth  bv  tiie  Constable  of  Chester 
with  the  same  ceremony  which  had  been  observed  at  their 
entrance^  and  she  returned  to  her  own  castle,  sad  and  anxious 
in  mind  for  the  event  of  this  important  conference.  She 
gathered  closely  around  her  the  great  mourning-veil,  that  the 
tdteration  of  her  countenance  might  not  be  observed;  and, 
without  pausing  to  speak  even  to  Father  Aldrovand,  die  in- 
stantly withdrew  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  bower. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Sooibndy 
And  Luliea  of  Sn^nd,  that  hxm  would  prove, 

Many  never  for  hooaee,  nor  many  Tor  land, 
Nor  many  for  nothiog  bat  only  love. 

FamUy  QumTetM, 

Wbms  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own  private 
ohamber,  Boee  Fkmmodk  followed  her  unbidden,  and  proffered 
her  ftBHietanoe  in  removing  the  large  veil  whieh  she  had  worn 
while  she  waa  abroad ;  but  the  lady  refiued  her  permiiwion, 
saying,  'Ton  are  forward  with  service^  maiden,  when  it  is  not 
required  of  you.' 

'  Tou  are  displeased  with  me,  lady ! '  said  Rose. 

'And  if  I  an^  I  have  oause^'  replied  Eveline.  'Ton  know 
my  diffioultiesb  you  know  what  my  dnty  demands;  yet^  in- 
stead of  aiding  me  to  make  the  saorifioe,  you  render  it  mora 
difficult.' 

*  Would  I  had  infiuenoe  to  guide  your  pathl'  said  Boee ;  'you 
should  find  it  a  smooth  one— ay,  an  honest  and  straight  one  to 
boot' 

'  How  mean  you,  maiden  f '  said  Eveline. 

'  I  would  have  you,'  answered  Rose,  'recall  the  enoourage- 
ment — ^the  consent,  I  may  almost  call  it — you  have  yielded  to  this 
proud  baron.  He  is  too  great  to  be  loved  himself,  too  haughty 
to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  If  you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded 
misery,  and,  it  may  be,  dishonour  as  well  as  discontent.' 

'Remember,  damsel,'  answered  Eveline  Berenger,  'his  ser- 
vices towards  us.' 

'His  services!'  answered  Rose.  'He  ventured  his  life  for 
us^  indeed,  but  so  did  every  soldier  in  his  host.  And  am  I 
bound  to  wed  any  ruffling  blade  among  them,  because  he  fought 
when  the  trumpet  sounded  f  I  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of 
their  devoir,  as  they  call  it,  when  it  shames  them  not  to  claim 
the  highest  reward  woman  can  bestow,  merely  for  discharging 
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the  duty  of  a  gentleinan  by  a  distresBed  oreature.  A  gentle- 
maxiy  said  It  Tlie  ooanest  boor  in  FlandenB  would  hardly 
expect  thanks  for  doiiig  the  duty  of  a  man  by  women  in  such  a 


'Bat  my  fsAer's  wishest'  said  the  yonng  lady. 

*  They  had  reference,  without  doubts  to  the  inclination  of 
yoor  fiather^s  danghter/  answered  the  attendant.  '  I  will  not 
do  my  late  noble  lord — ^may  Gkxl  assoibde  him ! — ^the  injustice 
to  suppose  he  would  have  urged  aught  in  this  matter  which 
squared  not  with  your  free  choice.' 

'Then  my  tow — ^my  fatal  vow,  as  I  had  wellnigh  called  it^' 
Eyeline.  '  May  Heaven  f orgiye  me  my  ingratitude  to  my 
patroness  I' 

'Even  this  shakes  me  not^'  said  Rose.  <I  will  neyer  belieye 
our  Lady  of  Mercy  would  exact  such  a  penalty  for  her  proteo- 
tion  as  to  desire  me  to  wed  the  man  I  could  not  lore.  She 
smUedy  you  say,  upon  your  prayer.  Go^  hty  at  her  feet  these 
d]£Bculties  whidi  oppress  you,  and  see  if  she  will  not  smOe 
again.  Or  seek  a  dispensation  from  your  yow — seek  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  half  of  your  estate — seek'it  at  the  expense  of 
your  whole  property.  Go  a  pilgrimage  barefooted  to  Borne — 
do  anything  but  giye  your  hand  where  you  cannot  give  your 
heart' 

'You  speak  wannly,  Rose,'  said  EyeUne,  stiU  sighing  as  she 
spoke. 

'Alas  1  my  sweet  lady,  I  hare  cause.  Haye  I  not  seen  a 
household  where  loye  was  not — where,  although  there  was 
worth  and  good-will,  and  enough  of  the  means  <rf  life,  all  was 
embittered  l^  regrets,  which  were  not  only  yain,  but  crinunalt' 

'Tet^  methinlu,  Boss,  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  ourselyes 
and  to  others  may,  if  listened  to,  guide  and  comfort  us  under 
such  feelings  eyen  as  thou  hast  described.' 

'It  will  saye  us  from  sin,  lady,  but  not  from  sorrow,'  aur 
swered  Rose;  'and  wherefore  should  we^  with  our  eyes  open, 
rush  into  circumstances  where  duty  must  war  with  indinationf 
Why  row  against  wind  and  tide,  when  you  may  as  easily  take 
adyantage  oi  the  broesot' 

'Because  the  yoyage  of  my  life  lies  where  winds  and  currants 
oppose  me,'  answered  Eyeline.     '  It  is  my  fate,  Rose.' 

'Not  tmless  you  make  it  such  by  chdce,'  answered  Rose. 
'0,  could  you  but  haye  seen  the  pale  cheek,  sunken  eye^ 
and  d^ected  bearing  of  my  poor  mother!  I  have  said  too 
much.' 
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'  It  was  then  your  mother/  said  her  joung  lady,  *  of  whose 
unhappy  wedlock  you  have  spoken  t' 

'  It  was — it  was,'  said  Bose,  bunting  into  tears.  *  1  hare 
exposed  my  own  shame  to  save  you  from  sorrow.  Unhappy 
she  was,  though  meet  guiltless — so  xmhappy,  that  the  brraush 
of  the  dyke,  a^  the  inundation  in  which  she  perished,  were, 
but  for  my  sake,  to  her  welcome  as  ni^^t  to  the  weaiy  labouiBr. 
She  had  a  heart  like  yours,  formed  to  lore  and  be  lored ;  and 
it  would  be  doing  honour  to  yonder  proud  baion  to  say  he  had 
such  worth  as  my  father's.  Yet  was  she  most  unhappy.  O ! 
my  sweet  lady,  be  warned,  and  break  off  this  Ul-omened 
match!' 

Eveline  returned  the  pressure  with  which  the  affdotioiiate 
girl,  as  she  dung  to  her  luind,  enforeed  her  well-meant  advice, 
and  then  muttered,  with  a  profound  sigh,  *  Rose,  it  is  too  late.' 

^  Never — ^never,'  said  Rose,  looking  eagerly  round  the  room. 
'Where  are  those  writing-materiabt  Let  me  bring  Father 
Aldrovand,  and  instruct  him  of  your  pleasure;  or  stay,  the 
good  father  hath  himself  an  eye  on  the  splendours  of  the  world 
which  he  thinks  he  has  abandoned — ^he  will  be  no  safe  secretaiy. 
I  will  go  myself  to  the  Lord  Constable ;  me  his  rank  oannot 
daesle,  or  his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  overawe.  I  will  tell 
him  he  doth  no  knightly  part  towards  you,  to  press  his  oon- 
traot  with  your  father  in  such  an  hour  of  helpless  sorrow ;  no 
pious  part,  in  delaying  the  execution  of  his  vows  for  the  puz^ 
pose  of  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage ;  no  honest  part^  to 
press  himself  on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  decided  in  his 
favour ;  no  wise  part,  to  many  one  whom  he  must  presently 
abandon  either  to  solitude  or  to  the  dangers  o!  a  profligate 
court' 

*  You  have  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy,  Rose,'  said  her 
mistress,  sadly  smiling  through  her  tears  at  her  youthful 
attendant's  seal. 

'  Not  ooun^for  it !  and  wherefore  noti    Try  me,'  answered 

the  Flemish  maiden,  in  return.     ^I  am  neither  Saracen  nor 

Welshman :  his  lance  and  sword  scaze  me  not    I  follow  not  his 

banner :  his  voice  of  conmiand  concerns  me  not     I  could,  with 

your  leave,  boldly  tell  him  he  is  a  selfish  man,  veiling  witJi  fair 

and  honourable  pretext  his  pursuit  of  objects  which  obnceni 

I     his  own  pride  and  gratification,  and  founding  high  claims  on 

J     having  rendered  the  services  which  conmion  humanity  de- 

I     manded.    And  all  for  whatf    Forsooth,  the  great  De  Lacy 

j      must  have  an  heir  to  his  noble  house,  and  his  fair  nephew  is 
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not  good  enou^^  to  be  his  rpprowmtative,  because  his  mother 
was  of  AngkvSazon  strain,  and  the  leal  heir  must  be  puxe 
iinmired  Norman ;  and  for  this  Lady  ETeline  Berenger,  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  must  be  wedded  to  a  man  who  might  be 
her  fsther,  and  who^  after  leaving  her  umxroteoted  for  years, 
will  return  in  suiih  guise  as  might  beseem  her  grandfather  1 ' 

'Sinee  he  is  thus  scrupulous  oonoeming  purity  of  lineage,' 
said  Eveline^  ^perhaps  he  may  call  to  mind — what  so  good  a 
herald  as  he  is  cannot  foil  to  know — that  I  am  of  Saxon  strain 
by  my  father's  mother.' 

^Oh,'  readied  Bose,  'he  will  faigive  that  blot  in  the  heiress 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.' 

' Fie,  Rose,'  answered  her  mistress,  'thou  dost  him  wrong  in 
taxing  him  with  airarioe.' 

'Perhaps  so^'  answered  Bose;  'but  he  is  undeniably  am* 
liitions;  and  avarice,  I  have  heard,  is  ambition's  bastard 
biother,  though  ambition  be  sometimes  ashamed  of  the  rela- 
tionship.' 

'Tou  speak  too  boldly,  damsel,'  said  Eveline;  'and,  while  I 
acknowledge  your  aflfection,  it  becomes  me  to  check  your  mode 
of  expression.' 

'  Nay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done^'  said  Bose.  '  To 
Sveline,  whom  I  love,  and  who  loves  me,  I  can  speak  freely ; 
bat  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  proud  Norman 
damsel — which  when  you  choose  to  be  you  can  be — I  can 
courtesy  as  low  as  my  station  demands,  and  speak  as  little 
truth  as  she  cares  to  hear.' 

'Tliou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl,'  said  Eveline :  'no  one  who 
did  not  know  thee  would  think  that  soft  and  childish  exterior 
covered  such  a  soul  of  fire.  Thy  mother  must  indeed  have 
been  the  being  of  feeling  and  passion  you  paint  her;  for  thy 
father — nay,  nay,  never  arm  in  his  defence  until  he  be 
attacked — I  only  meant  to  say,  that  his  solid  sense  and  sound 
judgment  are  his  most  distinguished  qualities.' 

'And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them,  lady,'  said 
Bose. 

'  In  fitting  things  I  will ;  but  he  were  rather  an  unmeet 
counsellor  in  that  which  we  now  treat  of,'  said  Eveline. 

'  Tou  mistake  him,'  answered  Bose  Flammock,  '  and  under- 
rate his  value.  Sound  judgment  is  like  to  tine  graduated 
measuring-wand,  which,  though  usually  applied  only  to  coarser 
cloths^  wiU  give  with  equal  truth  the  ^itnensions  of  Indian  silk 
or  of  doth  ^  gold.' 
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'  Well — wellf  this  affiur  promw  not  instantfy  at  leaati'  mid 
the  young  lady.  'Leaye  me  now,  Boae,  and  send  Qillian  the 
tirewoman  hitiier;  I  have  diieotiona  to  give  aboat  the  paddng 
and  removal  of  my  wardrobe/ 

*  That  GiUian  the  tirewoman  hath  been  a  mi^ty  faTOOzite 
of  late,'  said  Rose ;  '  time  waa  when  it  was  otherwise.' 

'I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  doBt»'  said  Eveline; 
'but  she  is  old  Baoul's  wife ;  she  was  a  sort  of  half-faTOurite 
with  my  dear  father,  who,  like  other  men,  was  perbape  taken 
by  that  yery  freedom  which  we  think  unseemly  in  perscms  of 
our  sex ;  and  then  there  is  no  other  woman  in  the  castle  that 
hath  such  skill  in  empaoketing  clothes  without  the  risk  of  their 
being  injured.' 

'That  last  reason  alone,'  said  Bose,  smiling,  'ia^  I  admits 
an  irresistible  pretension  to  fayour,  and  Dame  Gillian  shall 
presently  attend  you.  But  take  my  adyice,  lady:  keep  her 
to  her  bales  and  her  mails,  and  let  her  not  prate  to  you  on 
what  concerns  her  not.' 

So  saying,  Bose  left  the  apartment^  and  her  youi^  lady 
looked  after  her  in  silenoe,  then  murmmed  to  herself — *  Bose 
loyes  me  truly;  but  she  would  willingly  be  more  of  the 
mistress  than  the  maiden ;  and  then  she  is  somewhat  jealous 
of  every  other  person  that  approaches  me.  It  is  strange  that 
I  have  not  seen  Damian  de  Lacy  since  my  interview  with  the 
Constable.  He  anticipates^  I  suppose,  the  ohaace  of  his  finding 
in  me  a  severe  aunt ! ' 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowded  for  ordera  with  referenoe 
to  her  removal  early  on  the  morrow,  began  now  to  divert  the 
current  of  their  lady's  thoughts  from  the  consideration  ol  her 
own  particular  situation,  which,  as  the  prospect  presented 
nothing  pleasant^  with  the  elastic  spirit  of  youth,  she  willingly 
postponed  till  further  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Too  nraoh  rest  is  nut, 

Thflire'i  ev«r  cheer  in  nl>^ngiwg  • 
We  tyne  b  v  too  mooh  trust, 

So  we'll  be  up  and  ranging. 

Old  Song. 

£ablt  on  the  sabsequent  momiiig,  a  gallant  oompany,  sad- 
dened indeed  by  the  deep  mourning  which  their  prindpak 
woie,  left  the  wdl-defended  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuae, 
which  had  been  ao  lately  the  scene  of  such  remarkable  eyents. 
The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  exhale  the  heavy  dews  which 
had  fallen  during  the  nighty  and  to  disperse  the  thin  grey  mist 
which  eddied  around  towers  and  battlements,  when  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  with  six  cross-bowmen  on  horseback,  and  as  many  spear- 
men on  foot,  sallied  forth  from  under  the  Gothic  gateway,  and 
crossed  the  sounding  drawbridge.  After  this  advanced  guard 
came  four  househdd  servants  well  mounted,  and  after  them  as 
many  inferior  female  attendants,  all  in  mourning.  Then  rode 
forth  the  young  Lady  Eveline  herself,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  little  procession,  and  her  long  black  robes  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  colour  of  her  mi&-white  palfrey.  Bende  her, 
on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift  of  her  affectionate  father — ^who 
had  procured  it  at  a  high  rate,  and  who  would  have  given  half 
his  substance  to  gratify  his  daughter — sat  the  giriish  form  of 
Bose  Flammook,  who  had  so  much  of  juvenile  shyness  in  her 
manner,  so  much  of  feeling  and  of  judgment  in  her  thoughts 
and  aoticNis.  Dame  Ma^;eiy  followed,  mixed  in  the  party 
escorted  by  Father  Aldromid,  whose  company  she  chiefly  fre- 
quented; for  Margery  aflected  a  little  the  character  of  the 
devotee,  and  her  influence  in  the  family,  as  having  been 
Eveline's  nurse,  was  so  great  as  to  render  her  no  improper 
compamGn  for  the  ohaplalo,  when  her  lady  did  not  require  her 
attendance  on  her  own  perscm.  Then  came  old  Baoul  the 
faontemaii.  Us  wife^  and  two  or  three  other  officemof  Baymond 
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Berenger's  household;  the  steward,  with  his  golden  cham, 
yelvet  caaaock,  and  white  wand,  bringing  up  the  rear,  which  was 
dosed  hj  a  small  band  of  arohers  and  four  men-Atnanns.  The 
guards,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  attendants,  were 
onl J  designed  to  give  the  necessary  degree  of  honour  to  the 
joung  lady's  movements,  by  accompanying  her  a  short  space 
from  the  castle,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  who,  with  a  retinue  d  thirty  lances,  proposed  himself 
to  escort  Eveline  as  far  as  Qloucester,  the  place  of  her  destina- 
tion. Under  his  protection  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
even  if  the  severe  defeat  so  lately  sustained  by  the  Welsh  had 
not  of  itself  been  likely  to  prevent  any  attempt^  on  the  part 
of  those  hostile  mountaineers,  to  disturb  the  safety  of  the 
marches  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement^  which  permitted  the  armed 
part  of  Eveline's  retinue  to  return  for  the  protection  of  the  castle^ 
and  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  district  around,  the  Constable 
awaited  her  at  the  fatal  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gaUant  baad 
of  selected  horsemen  whom  he  had  ordered  to  attend  upon  him. 
The  parties  halted,  as  if  to  salute  each  other;  but  the  Constable, 
observing  that  Eveline  drew  her  veil  more  closely  around  her, 
and  recollecting  the  loss  she  had  so  lately  sustained  on  that 
luckless  spot,  had  the  judgment  to  confine  his  greeting  to  a 
mute  reverence,  so  low  that  the  lofty  plume  whidi  he  wore  (for 
he  was  now  in  complete  armour)  mingled  with  the  flowing 
mane  of  his  gallant  horse.  Wilkin  Flammook  neact  halted,  to 
ask  the  lady  if  she  had  any  farther  commands. 

'None,  good  Wilkin,'  said  Eveline ;  'but  to  be,  as  ever,  tme 
and  watch^.' 

'The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff'  said  Flammo(^.  'Some 
rude  sagacity,  and  a  stout  hand  instead  of  a  sharp  case  of 
teeth,  are  all  that  I  can  claim  to  be  added  to  them.  I  will  do 
my  best.  Fare  thee  well,  Rosdhen  I  Thou  art  gomg  among 
strangers ;  forget  not  the  qualities  which  made  thee  loved  at 
home.    The  saints  bless  thee — ^farewell ! ' 

The  steward  next  approadied  to  take  his  leave,  but  in  doing 
SO)  had  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  It  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  Baoul,  who  was  in  his  own  disposition  cross-grained, 
and  in  person  rheumatic,  to  accommodate  himself  with  an  old 
Arab  horse,  which  had  been  kept  for  the  sake  ci  the  breed,  as 
lean,  and  almost  as  lame,  as  himself  and  with  a  temper  as 
vidous  as  that  of  a  fiend.  Betwixt  the  rider  and  the  horse  was 
aconstant  misunderstandii^,  testified  on  Baoul's  part  by  oaths. 
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rough  checks  with  the  corb^  and  aevere  digging  with  the  spun, 
which  Mahound  (ao  paganidil  j  was  the  hone  named)  answered 
by  plunging,  bounding,  and  endeayouring  bj  all  expedients  to 
unseat  his  rider,  as  wd^  as  striking  and  laaldng  out  furiously 
at  whaterer  else  approached  him.  It  was  thought  by  many  of 
the  household  that  Raoul  preferred  tlus  vicious  cross-tempered 
animal  upon  all  occasions  when  he  trayelled  in  company  with 
his  wife,  in  order  to  take  advantage  by  the  chance  that,  amongst 
the  various  kicks,  plunges,  gambades^  lashings  out,  and  other 
eccentricities  of  li^dioundy  his  heels  might  come  in  contact  with 
Dame  Gillian's  ribs.  And  now,  when  as  the  important  steward 
spurred  up  his  palfrey  to  kiss  his  young  lady's  hand,  and  to 
take  his  leaver  it  seemed  to  the  bystanders  as  if  Baoul  so 
managed  his  bridle  and  spur,  that  Mahound  yerked  out  his 
hoofo  at  the  same  moment,  one  of  which  coming  in  contact 
with  the  steward's  thigh,  would  have  splintered  it  like  a  rotten 
reed,  had  the  parties  been  a  couple  (^  inches  nearer  to  each 
other.  As  it  was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable  damage ; 
and  they  that  observed  the  grin  upon  Baoul's  vinegar  counte- 
nance entertained  little  doubt  that  Mahound's  heels  then  and 
there  avenged  certain  nods,  winks,  and  wreathed  smiles  which 
had  passed  betwixt  the  gold-chained  functionary  and  the 
coquettish  tirewoman  since  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged  the  painful  solenmity  d  parting 
betwixt  the  Lady  Eveline  and  her  dependants,  and  lessened  at 
the  same  time  the  formality  of  her  meeting  with  the  Constable^ 
and,  as  it  were,  resigning  herself  to  his  protection. 

Hugo  de  Lskoy,  having  commanded  six  of  his  men-at-anns  to 
proceed  as  an  advanced  guard,  remained  himself  to  see  the 
steward  properly  deposited  on  a  litter,  and  then,  with  the  rest 
of  his  f oUowers,  nuoched  in  military  f^uahion  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  Lady  Eveline  and  her  retinue,  judiciously 
forbearing  to  present  himself  to  her  society  while  she  was 
engaged  in  the  orisons  which  the  place  where  they  met  naturally 
soggested,  and  waiting  patiently  until  the  elasticity  of  youthful 
temper  cdiould  require  some  diversion  of  the  gloomy  thoughts 
which  the  scene  inspired. 

Guided  by  this  policy,  the  Constable  did  not  approach  the 
ladies  until  the  advance  of  the  morning  rendered  it  politeness 
to  remind  them  that  a  pleasant  spot  for  breaking  their  fast 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  ventured  to  make 
some  preparations  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Immediately  after 
the  Lady  Eveline  had  intimated  her  acceptance  of  this  courtesy, 
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they  oame  in  si^t  of  the  spot  he  alluded  to,  maiked  by  an 
andent  oak,  which,  spreading  its  broad  branehes  hr  and  wide, 
reminded  the  traveller  of  that  of  Mamre,  under  which  celestial 
beings  accepted  the  hospitality  a!  the  patriarch.  Across  two 
of  these  huge  projecting  arms  was  flung  a  pieceof  rose-oolouied 
sanmet^  as  a  canopy  to  keep  off  the  morning  beams,  which  were 
already  rising  high.  Cushions  of  silk,  interchanged  with  others 
covered  with  the  furs  of  animals  of  the  chase,  were  ananged 
round  a  repast  which  a  Norman  cook  had  done  his  utmost  to 
distinguish,  by  the  superior  delicacy  of  his  art,  from  the  gross 
meals  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  penurious  simplicity  of  the  Welsh 
tables.  A  fountain,  which  bubbled  from  under  a  large  mossy 
stone  at  some  distance,  refreshed  the  air  with  its  sound,  and 
the  taste  with  its  liquid  crystal ;  while^  at  the  same  time^  it 
formed  a  cistern  for  cooling  two  or  three  flasks  of  Qasoon  wine 
and  hippocras,  which  were  at  that  time  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  morning  meaL 

When  Eveline^  with  Bose,  the  confessor,  and  at  mnne  farther 
distance  her  &lthf ul  nurse^  was  seated  at  this  silvan  banquet^ 
the  leaves  rustling  to  a  gentle  breeae,  the  water  bubbling  in 
the  background,  the  birds  twittering  around,  while  the  half- 
heard  sounds  of  conversation  and  laughter  at  a  distance  an- 
nounced that  their  guard  was  in  the  vicinity,  she  could  not 
avoid  making  the  Constable  some  natural  compliment  on  his 
happy  selection  of  a  place  of  repose. 

'Tou  do  me  more  than  justice^'  replied  the  baxon:  'the 
spot  was  selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath  a  fancy  like  a 
minstrel.    Myself  am  but  slow  in  imagining  such  devices.' 

Bose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she  endeavoured  to 
look  into  her  very  itmiost  soul ;  but  Evdine  answered  with  the 
utmost  simplicity — '  And  wher^ore  hath  not  the  noble  Damian 
waited  to  join  us  at  the  entertainment  which  he  hath  direioted  t' 

'He  prefers  riding  onward,'  said  the  baron,  'with  some  light 
horsemen ;  for,  notwithstanding  there  are  now  no  Welsh  knaves 
stirring,  yet  the  marches  are  never  free  from  robbers  and 
outlaws ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  like 
ours,  yet  you  should  not  be  alarmed  even  by  the  approach  of 
danger.' 

'I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it  lately,' said  Eveline; 
and  relapsed  into  the  meUmcholy  mood  from  which  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  had  for  a  moment  awakened  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  squire,  his  mailed  hood  and  its  steel  create  as  well  as  his 
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gauntlets,  remained  in  his  flexible  ooat  of  mail,  oomposed  entirely 
of  rings  c^  steel  cmiouslT  interwoven,  his  hands  bare,  and  his 
brows  covered  with  a  velvet  bomiet  of  a  peculiar  foshion,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  knights,  and  called  a  mortier,  which 
pennitted  him  both  to  converse  and  to  eat  more  easil  j  than 
when  he  wore  the  full  defensive  armour.  His  discourse  was 
plain,  sensible,  and  manly;  and,  turning  upon  the  state  dt  the 
country,  and  the  precantions  to  be  observed  for  governing  and 
defending  so  disoraerly  a  frontier,  it  became  gradually  interest- 
ing to  Eveline,  one  of  whose  warmest  wishes  was  to  be  the 
protectress  of  her  father^s  vassals.  De  Lacy,  on  his  part,  seemed 
much  pleased ;  for,  young  as  Eveline  was,  her  questions  showed 
intelligenoe,  and  her  mode  of  answering  both  apprehension  and 
docility.  In  short,  familiarity  was  so  far  established  betwixt 
them  that,  in  the  next  stage  of  their  journey,  the  Constable 
seemed  to  think  his  appropriate  place  was  at  the  Lady  Eveline's 
bridle-rein;  and  although  she  certainly  did  not  countenance 
his  attendance,  yet  neither  did  she  seem  willing  to  discourage 
it.  Himself  no  ardent  lover,  although  captivated  both  with 
the  beauty  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  tjie  fair  orphan,  De 
Lacy  was  satisfied  with  being  endured  as  a  companion,  and 
made  no  effiirts  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  this  famili- 
arity afforded  him,  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  topics  of  the 
preceding  day. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon  in  a  small  village,  where  the  same 
purveyor  had  made  preparations  for  their  accommodation,  and 
particnlariy  for  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline ;  but,  something  to 
her  surprise,  he  himself  remained  invisible.  The  conversation 
of  the  Constable  of  Chester  was,  doubtless,  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive ;  but  at  Eveline's  years  a  maiden  might  be  excused 
for  wishing  some  addition  to  the  society  in  Uie  person  of  a 
younger  and  less  serious  attendant;  and  when  she  recollected 
the  regukritjr  with  which  Damian  Lacy  had  hitherto  made  his 
respects  to  her,  she  rather  wondered  at  his  continued  absence. 
But  her  reflection  went  no  deeper  than  the  passing  thought  of 
one  who  was  not  quite  so  much  delighted  with  her  present 
company  as  not  to  believe  it  capable  (^  an  agreeable  addition. 
She  was  lending  a  patient  ear  to  the  account  which  the  Con- 
stable gave  her  of  the  descent  and  pedigree  of  a  gallant  knight 
of  the  distinguiahed  family  ol  Herbert,  at  whose  castle  he  pur- 
posed to  repose  during  tiiie  night,  when  one  of  the  retinue 
announced  a  messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Baldringham. 

*  My  honoured  father's  aunt,'  said  Eveline,  arising  to  testify 
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that  respect  lor  age  and  rdatioDdup  whioh  the  tttamien  d  the 
time  required. 

*  I  knew  not|'  said  the  GonBtable,  '  that  my  gallant  friend  had 
flooh  a  relatiye.' 

'She  was  my  grandmother's  sister,'  answered  Eveline^  'a 
noble  Saxon  lady;  but  she  disliked  the  match  fonned  with  a 
Norman  house,  and  never  saw  her  sister  after  the  period  of  her 
marriage.' 

She  broke  o£P,  as  the  messenger,  who  had  the  appearance  of 
the  steward  of  a  person  of  consequence,  entered  their  presence, 
and,  bending  his  knee  reverently,  delivered  a  letter,  which, 
being  examined  by  Father  Aldrovand,  was  f oimd  to  contain  the 
following  invitation,  expressed,  not  in  French,  then  the  general 
language  of  communication  amongst  the  gentey,  but  in  the  old 
Saxon  language,  modified  as  it  now  was  by  some  intermixture 
of  French: — 

'  If  the  grand-daughter  of  Aelfreid  of  Baldringham  hath  so 
much  of  the  old  Saxon  strain  as  to  desize  to  see  an  ancient 
relation,  who  still  dwells  in  the  house  of  her  forefathers  and 
lives  after  their  manner,  she  is  thus  invited  to  repose  for  the 
night  in  the  dwelling  of  Eimengarde  of  Baldringham.' 

'Your  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  decline  the  present 
hospitality  t '  said  the  Constable  de  Lacy.  '  The  noble  Herbert 
expects  us^  and  has  made  great  preparation.' 

'Tour  presence,  my  lord,'  said  Eveline,  'will  more  than 
console  him  for  my  absence.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  I 
should  meet  my  aunt's  advances  to  reconciliafcian,  since  she  has 
condescended  to  make  them.' 

De  Laoy's  brow  was  slightly  douded,  for  seldom  had  he  met 
with  anything  approaching  to  contradiction  of  his  pleasure. 
'  I  pray  you  to  reflect,  Lady  Eveline,'  he  said,  *  that  your  aunt's 
house  is  probably  defenceless,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly 
guarded.  Would  it  not  be  your  pleasure  that  I  should  con- 
tinue my  dutiful  attendance  t ' 

'  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aimt  can,  in  her  own  house,  be  the 
sole  judge ;  and  methinks,  as  she  has  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  request  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  company,  it  were  un- 
becoming in  me  to  permit  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  attend- 
ance :  you  have  already  had  but  too  much  on  my  accoxmt.' 

'  But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  madam,'  said  De  Lacy, 
unwiDing  to  leave  his  charge. 
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^My  flRfety,  my  loxd,  cannot  be  endangered  in  the  hoiue  of 
90  near  a  relatiye ;  whatever  precaationB  she  may  take  on  her 
0vm  behalf  will  doubtieBs  be  amply  soffident  for  mine.' 

'  I  hope  it  will  be  fomid  so,'  aaid  De  Laoy ;  ^  and  I  will  at 
least  add  to  them  the  aeeuii^  of  a  patref  around  the  castle 
during  your  abode  in  it.'  He  stopped,  and  then  proceeded 
with  some  hesitation  to  express  his  hope  that  Eveline,  now 
about  to  visit  a  kinswoman  whose  prejudices  against  the  Nor- 
man raoe  were  generally  known,  would  be  on  her  guard  against 
what  she  might  hear  upon  that  subject 

Eveline  answered  with  dignity,  that  the  daughter  of  Eay- 
mond  Bgenger  was  unlikely  to  listen  to  any  opinions  which 
would  alfect  the  dignity  of  that  good  knight  s  nation  and 
descent;  and  with  this  assurance  the  Constable^  findii^  it 
inqKMsible  to  obtain  any  which  had  more  special  reference  to 
himself  and  his  suit,  was  compelled  to  renuun  satisfied.  He 
recollected  also  that  the  castle  of  Herbert  was  within  two  miles 
of  the.  habitation  of  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  and  that  his 
sepaiation  from  Eveline  was  but  for  one  night;  yet  a  sense  of 
the  difference  betwixt  their  years,  and  perhaps  of  his  own 
deficiency  in  those  lighter  qualifications  by  which  the  female 
heart  is  supposed  to  be  most  frequently  won,  rendered  even  this 
temporary  absence  matter  of  anxious  thought  and  apprehen- 
sion ;  80  that,  during  their  afternoon  journey,  he  rode  in  silence 
by  Eveline's  side,  rather  meditating  what  might  chance  to- 
mcnow  than  endeavouring  to  avail  himself  of  present  oppor- 
tunity. In  this  unsocial  manner  they  travelled  on  until  the 
point  was  reached  where  they  were  to  separate  for  the  evening. 

This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  they  could  see,  on  the 
ri^t  hand,  the  castle  of  Amelot  [William]  Herbert^  rising  high 
upon  an  eminence,  with  all  its  Gothic  pinnacles  and  turrets ; 
and  on  the  left^  low-embowered  amongst  oaken  woods,  the  rude 
and  lonely  dwelling  in  which  the  Lady  of  Baldringham  still 
maintained  the  customs  of  Ihe  Anglo-Saxons,  and  iMxked  with 
contempt  and  hatred  on  all  innovations  thi^  had  been  intro- 
duced since  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Here  the  Ocmstable  De  Laoy,  having  chaiged  a  part  of  his 
men  to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline  to  the  house  of  her  relation, 
and  to  keep  watch  around  it  with  the  utmost  vigilance^  but  at 
such  a  distance  as  might  not  give  offence  or  inconvenience  to 
the  family,  kissed  her  hand,  and  took  a  reluctant  leave.  Eveline 
proceeded  onwards  by  a  path  so  little  trodden  as  to  show  the 
condition  of  the  mansion  to  which  it  led.     Large  kine, 
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of  an  unoommon  and  trainable  breed,  were  feeding  m  the  rkh 
paatttTM  around;  and  now  and  then  fallow  deer,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  the  shynees  of  their  nature,  tripped  aovoee 
the  glades  of  the  woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in  Bmall  groups 
under  smne  great  oak.  The  transient  pleasure  which  such  a 
scene  of  rural  quiet  was  calculated  to  affixrd  changed  to  more 
serious  feelings,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  her  at  once  in 
front  of  the  mansion-house,  of  which  she  bad  seen  nothing  since 
Ae  first  beheld  it  from  the  point  where  she  parted  with  the 
Constable,  and  which  she  had  joaore  than  one  reason  for  regard- 
ing with  some  apprehension. 

The  houae^  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle,  was  only 
two  stories  high,  low  and  massively  built,  with  doors  and  win- 
dows forming  tiie  heavy  round  aroh  which  is  usually  called 
Saxon ;  the  walls  were  mantled  with  various  creeping  plants, 
which  had  crept  along  them  undisturbed ;  grass  grew  up  to  the 
very  thresholcC  at  wldoh  hung  a  buffiJo's  horn,  suspended  by  a 
brass  chain.  A  massive  door  of  black  oak  closed  a  gate,  wluch 
mudk  resembled  the  ancient  entrance  of  a  ruined  sepulchre, 
and  not  a  soul  appeared  to  acknowledge  or  greet  their  anivaL 

*Were  I  you,  my  Lady  Eveline^'  said  the  officious  Dame 
Gillian,  'I  would  turn  bridle  yet;  for  this  old  dungeon  seems 
little  lOcely  to  affbrd  food  or  shelter  to  Christian  folks.' 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet  attendant,  though 
herself  exchanging  a  look  with  Rose  which  confessed  something 
like  timidity,  as  Sie  commanded  Baoul  to  blow  the  horn  at  the 
gate.  ^  I  have  heard,'  she  said,  *  that  mv  aunt  loves  the  ancient 
customs  BO  well,  that  she  is  loth  to  admit  into  her  halls  any- 
thing younger  than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.' 

Baoul,  in  the  meantime,  cursing  the  rude  instrument  which 
baffled  his  skill  in  sounding  a  regidar  call,  and  gave  voice  only 
to  a  tremendous  and  discordant  roar,  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  old  walls,  thick  as  they  were,  repeated  his  summons  three 
times  before  they  obtained  admittance.  On  the  third  sounding, 
the  gate  opened,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  of  boUi 
sexes  appeared  in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall,  at  the  upper  end 
of  whicdi  a  great  fire  of  wood  was  sending  its  fumace-blaffb  up  an 
antique  chimney,  whose  front,  as  extensive  as  that  of  a  modem 
kitchen,  was  carved  over  with  ornaments  of  massive  stone^  and 
garnished  on  the  top  with  a  long  range  of  niches,  from  eacdi  of 
which  frowned  the  image  of  scMue  Saxon  saint,  whose  barbarous 
name  was  scarce  to  be  found  in  the  l^wia^  calendar. 

The  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  invitation  from  his 
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lady  to  EveUne  now  stepped  forward,  as  she  sappoeed,  to  assist 
her  from  her  palfrey ;  but  it  was  in  reality  to  lead  it  by  the 
bridle-rein  into  the  paved  hall  itself,  and  np  to  a  raised  plat- 
form, or  dais,  at  the  upper  end  of  whioh  she  was  at  length  per- 
mitted to  dismount.  Two  matrons  of  advaneed  years,  and 
four  yoong  women  of  gentle  birth,  educated  by  the  bounty  of 
Ennengarde,  attanded  with  reyerence  the  arriyal  of  her  kins- 
woman. Eyeline  would  haye  inquired  of  them  for  her  grand- 
aunt^  but  the  matrons  with  much  respect  laid  their  fingers  on 
their  mouths,  as  if  to  enjoin  her  silenoe — a  gesture  which, 
united  to  the  singularity  of  her  reception  in  other  respects,  still 
further  excited  her  curiosity  to  see  her  yenerable  relatiye. 

It  was  soon  gratified ;  for,  through  a  pair  of  folding-doors, 
whioh  opened  not  far  from  the  platform  on  which  she  stood, 
she  was  ushered  into  a  large  low  apartment  hung  with  arras ; 
at  the  upper  end  of  which,  under  a  spedes  of  canopy,  was 
seated  the  ancient  Lady  of  Baldringham.  Fourscore  years  had 
not  quenched  the  br^htness  of  her  eyes,  or  bent  an  inch  of  her 
stately  height;  her  grey  hair  was  still  so  profuse  as  to  form  a 
tier,  combined  as  it  was  with  a  chaplet  of  iyy  leayes ;  her  long 
dark-coloured  gown  fell  in  ample  folds,  and  the  broid^:ed  girdle, 
which  gathered  it  around  her,  was  fastened  by  a  buckle  of  gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  which  were  worth  an  earl's  ran- 
som; her  features,  which  had  once  been  beautiful,  or  rather 
majestic,  IxHe  still,  though  faded  and  wrinkled,  an  air  of  melan- 
choly and  stem  grandeur,  that  assorted  well  with  her  garb  and 
deportment.  She  had  a  staff  of  ebony  in  her  hand ;  at  her  feet 
rested  a  large  aged  wolf-dog,  who  pricked  his  ears  and  bristled 
up  his  neck  as  &e  step  of  a  stranger,  a  sound  so  seldom  heard 
in  those  haUs,  approached  the  chair  in  which  his  aged  mistress 
sat  motionless. 

'Peace,  Thryme,'  said  the  yenerable  dame;  'and  thou, 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Baldringham,  approach,  and  fear  not 
their  ancient  servant' 

The  hound  sunk  down  to  his  couchant  posture  when  she 
spoke,  and,  excepting  the  red  glare  of  his  eyes,  might  haye 
seemed  a  hieroglyphical  emblem,  lying  at  the  feet  of  some 
ancient  priestess  ol  Woden  or  Freya ;  so  strongly  did  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Eimengarde,  with  her  rod  and  her  chaplet^  correspond 
with  the  ideas  of  the  days  of  paganism.  Yet  he  who  had  thus 
deemed  of  her  would  haye  done  therein  much  injustice  to  a 
yenerable  Christian  matron,  who  had  giyen  many  a  hide  of  land 
to  holy  church,  in  honour  of  Qod  and  St.  Dunstan. 
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£rmeiigarde'B  reception  of  Erelme  was  of  the  same  anti- 
quated and  formal  cast  with  her  mansion  and  her  exterior.  She 
did  not  at  first  arise  from  her  seat  when  the  nohle  maiden  ap- 
proached her,  nor  did  she  eyen  admit  her  to  the  salute  whtdi 
she  adyanoed  to  offer ;  but»  laying  her  hand  on  Eveline's  arm, 
stopped  her  as  she  adyanced,  and  perused  her  countenance  with 
an  earnest  and  unsparing  eye  of  minute  observation. 

'  Berwine,'  she  said  to  the  most  favoured  of  the  two  attend- 
ants, 'our  niece  hath  the  skin  and  eyes  of  the  Saxon  hue ;  but 
the  hue  of  her  eyebrows  and  hair  is  from  the  foreigner  and 
alien.  Thou  art,  nevertheless,  welcome  to  my  house,  maiden,' 
she  added,  addressing  Eveline,  'especially  if  thou  canst  bear 
to  hear  that  thou  art  not  absolutely  a  perfect  creature^  as 
doubtless  these  flatterers  around  thee  have  taught  thee  to 
believe.' 

So  saying,  she  at  length  arose,  and  saluted  her  niece  with  a 
kiss  on  the  forehead.  She  released  her  not,  however,  from  her 
grasp^  but  proceeded  to  give  the  attention  to  her  gannents 
which  she  had  hitherto  bestowed  upon  her  features. 

'  St.  Dunstan  keep  us  from  vanity  I '  •die  said ;  '  and  so  this 
is  the  new  guise,  and  modest  maidens  wear  sudi  tunics  as 
these,  showing  the  shape  of  their  persons  as  plain  as  if — St 
Mary  defend  usl^ — they  were  altogether  without  garments! 
And  see,  Berwine,  these  gauds  on  the  ne^,  and  that  neck  itself 
uncovered  as  low  as  the  shoulder — ^these  be  the  guises  which 
strangers  have  brought  into  merry  England  !  and  this  pouch, 
like  a  player's  placket,  hath  but  Uttle  to  do  with  housewifery, 
I  wot;  and  that  dagger,  too,  like  a  gleeman's  wife,  that  rides 
a-mumming  in  masculine  apparel;  dost  thou  ever  go  to  the 
wars,  maiden,  that  thou  wearest  steel  at  thy  girdle?' 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  by  the  depredating 
catalogue  of  her  apparel,  replied  to  the  last  question  with  some 
spirit.  '  The  mode  may  have  altered,  madam ;  but  I  only  wear 
such  garments  as  are  now  worn  by  those  of  my  age  and  condi- 
tion. For  the  poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it  is  not  many 
days  since  I  re^Eoded  it  as  the  last  resource  betwixt  me  and 
di^onour.' 

'  The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Berwine,'  said  Dame 
Ermengarde;  'and,  in  truth,  pass  we  but  over  some  of  these 
vain  fripperies,  is  attired  in  a  comely  fashion.  Thy  father,  I 
hear,  fell  knight-like  in  the  field  of  battle.' 

'  He  did  so,'  answered  Eveline,  her  eyes  filling  with  teazB  at 
the  recollection  of  her  recent  loss. 
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*  I  never  saw  him,'  oontinued  Dame  Ermengaide ;  *  he  carried 
the  old  Nonoan  acorn  towards  the  Saxon  stocki  whom  they  wed 
but  for  what  they  can  make  by  them,  as  the  bramble  clings  to 
the  ekn;  nay,  never  seek  to  vindicate  him,'  she  continued,  ob- 
serving that  Eveline  was  about  to  speak,  *  I  have  known  the 
Norman  spirit  for  many  a  year  ere  thou  wert  bom.' 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the  chamber,  and, 
after  a  long  genuflection,  asked  his  lady's  pleasure  concern- 
ing the  g^uard  of  Norman  soldiers  who  remained  without  the 
mansion. 

'  Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baldringham  ! '  said 
the  old  lady,  fiensely.  *  Who  brings  them  hither,  and  for  what 
purpose)' 

'They  came,  as  I  thmk,'  said  the  sewer,  'to  wait  on  and 
guard  this  gracious  young  lady.' 

'  Wha^  my  daughter,'  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly repfoach,  'darest  thou  not  trust  thyself  unguarded  for 
one  night  in  the  castle  of  thy  fore&tthersf ' 

*  God  forbid  else  1 '  said  Eveline.  '  But  these  men  are  not 
mine,  nor  under  my  authority.  They  are  part  of  the  train  of 
the  Constable  De  Lacy,  who  left  them  to  watch  around  the 
castle,  thinking  there  might  be  danger  from  robbers.' 

*  Bobbers,^  said  Ermei^arde,  '  have  nev^r  harmed  the  house 
of  Baldringham  since  a  Norman  robber  stole  from,  it  its  best 
treasure  in  the  person  of  thy  grandmother.  And  so,  poor  bird, 
thou  art  already  captive — unhappy  flutterer !  But  it  is  thy 
lot,  and  wherefore  should  I  wonder  or  repine  1  When  was 
there  fair  maiden  with  a  wealthy  dower,  but  she  was  ere 
maturity  destined  to  be  the  slave  of  some  of  those  petty  kings, 
who  allow  us  to  call  nothing  ours  that  their  passions  can 
oovet  ?  Well,  I  cannot  aid  thee :  I  am  but  a  poor  and  neglected 
womuan,  feeble  both  from  sex  and  age.  And  to  which  of  these 
De  hBuojfi  art  thou  the  destined  household  drudge  T 

A  question  so  asked,  and  by  one  whose  prejudices  were  of 
such  a  determined  character,  was  not  likely  to  draw  from 
Eveline  any  confession  of  the  real  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  since  it  was  but  too  plain  her  Saxon  relation  could 
have  afforded  her  neither  sound  counsel  nor  useful  assistance. 
She  replied  therefore  briefly,  that  as  the  Lacys,  and  the  Normans 
in  general,  were  unwelcome  to  her  kinswoman,  she  would  entreat 
of  the  commander  of  the  patrol  to  withdraw  it  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baldringham. 

'Not  so,  my  niece,'  said  the  old  lady ;  'as  we  cannot  escape 
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the  Nonnaa  neighbourhood,  or  get  beyond  the  sound  of  their 
curfew,  it  signifies  not  whether  they  be  near  our  walls  or  more 
far  off,  so  that  they  enter  them  not.  And,  Berwine,  bid  Hund- 
wolf  drench  the  Normans  with  liquor  and  goige  them  with  food 
— food  of  the  beet  and  liquor  of  the  strougest.  Let  them  not 
say  the  old  Saxon  hag  is  churlish  of  her  hospitalily.  Broach 
a  piece  of  wine,  for  I  warrant  their  gentle  stomachs  brook 
no  ale.' 

Berwine,  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her  girdle,  with- 
drew to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  presently  returned. 

Meanwhile  Ermengarde  proceeded  to  question  her  nieoe  more 
closely.  'Is  it  that  thou  wilt  not^  or  canst  not»  UHl  me  to 
which  of  the  De  Lacys  thou  art  to  be  bondswoman?  To  the 
overweening  Constable,  who^  sheathed  in  impenetrable  armour, 
and  mounted  on  a  swift  and  strong  horse  as  inTulnerable  as 
himself,  takes  pride  that  he  rides  down  and  stabs  at  his  ease, 
and  with  perfect  safety,  the  naked  Welshmen  f  Or  is  it  to  his 
nephew,  the  beardless  Damian  t  Or  must  thy  possessions  go  to 
mend  a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that  other  cousin,  Randal  Lacy, 
the  decayed  reveller,  who,  they  say,  can  no  longer  ruffle  it 
among  the  debauched  crusaders  for  want  of  means?' 

'My  honoured  aunt,'  replied  Eveline,  naturally  displeased 
with  tins  discourse,  *  to  none  of  the  Lacys,  and  I  trust  to  none 
other,  Saxon  or  Norman,  will  your  kinswonkan  become  a  house- 
hold drudge.  There  was,  before  the  death  of  my  honoured 
father,  some  treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  Constable,  on  which 
account  I  cannot  at  present  decline  his  attendance ;  but  what 
may  be  the  issue  of  it^  fate  must  determine.' 

'  But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of  fate  iuolines,' 
said  Ermengarde,  in  a  low  and  mysterious  voice.  *  Those  united 
with  us  by  blood  have,  in  some  sort^  the  privilege  of  looking 
forward  beyond  the  points  of  present  time,  and  seeing  in  their 
very  bud  the  thorns  or  flowers  which  are  one  day  to  encirde 
their  head.' 

*  For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman,'  answered  Eveline,  *I 
would  decline  such  foreknowledge,  even  were  it  possible  to 
acquire  it  without  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  church.  Could 
I  have  foreseen  what  has  befallen  me  within  these  last  unhappy 
days,  I  had  lost  the  enjoyment  of  every  happy  moment  before 
that  time.' 

'Nevertheless,  daughter,'  said  the  Lady  of  Baldringham, 
'  thou,  like  others  of  thy  race,  must  within  this  house  confonn 
to  the  rule  of  passing  one  night  within  the  chamber  of  the 
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Bed-Finger.  Berwine,  see  that  it  be  prepared  for  my  niece's 
reception.' 

*  I — ^I — ^have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber,  gracious  aunt,' 
said  Eveline,  timidly,  *  and  if  it  may  consist  with  your  good  plea- 
sure, I  would  not  now  choose  to  pass  the  night  there.  My  health 
has  suffered  by  my  late  perils  and  fatigues,  and  with  your 
good-will  I  will  delay  to  another  time  the  usage,  which  I  have 
heard  is  peculiar  to  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Baldringham.' 

'And  which,  notwithstanding^  you  would  willingly  avoid,' 
said  the  old  Saxon  kdy,  bending  her  brows  angrily.  '  Has  not 
such  disobedience  cost  your  house  enough  already  t ' 

'  Indeed,  honoured  and  gracious  lady,'  said  Berwine,  unable 
to  forbear  interference,  though  well  knowing  the  obstinacy  of 
her  patroness,  'that  chamber  is  in  disrepair,  and  cannot  easily 
on  a  sudden  be  made  fit  for  the  Lady  Eveline ;  and  the  noble 
damsel  looks  so  pale,  and  hath  lately  suffered  so  much,  that^ 
might  I  have  the  permission  to  advise,  this  were  better  delayed.' 

'Thou  art  a  fool,  Berwine,'  said  the  old  lady,  stenily; 
^thinkest  thou  I  will  bring  anger  and  misfortune  on  my  house, 
by  suflfering  this  girl  to  leave  it  without  rendering  the  usual 
homage  to  the  Bed-Fingert  Go  to^  let  the  room  be  made 
ready :  small  preparation  may  serve^  if  she  cherish  not  the 
Norman  nicety  about  bed  and  lodging.  Do  not  reply,  but  do 
as  I  command  thee.  And  you,  Eveline,  are  you  so  far  de- 
generated hooi  the  brave  spirit  <k  your  ancestry,  that  you  dare 
not  pass  a  few  hours  in  an  ancient  apartmentt' 

'  You  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam,'  said  Eveline,  'and 
must  assign  my  apartment  where  you  judge  proper ;  my  coui^ 
age  is  fluoh  as  innocence  and  some  pride  of  blood  and  birth 
have  given  ma  It  has  been,  of  late,  severely  tried ;  but,  since 
such  is  your  pleasure,  and  the  custom  of  your  house,  my  heart 
is  yet  strong  enough  to  encounter  what  you  propose  to  subject 
me  to.' 

She  paused  here  in  displeasure ;  for  she  resented,  in  some 
measorei,  her  aunt's  conduct,  as  unkind  and  inhospitable.  And 
yet,  when  she  reflected  upon  the  foundation  of  the  legend  of 
the  chamber  to  which  she  was  consigned,  she  could  not  but 
regard  the  Lady  of  Baldringham  as  having  considerable  reason 
for  her  conduct,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  family,  and 
the  belief  of  the  times,  in  which  Eveline  herself  was  devout. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SometimeB,  meihinks,  I  hear  the  eroans  of  frosts, 
Then  hollow  Bounds  and  lamentable  Bcreams, 
Then,  like  a  dying  echo  from  a&r, 
^7  mother's  voice,  that  cries,  *  Wed  not,  Almeyda ; 
Forewamedi  Almeyda,  marriage  is  thy  crime.' 

Don  Sebastian. 

Thb  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have  seemed  of  portentous 
and  unendurable  lengt£^  had  it  not  been  that  apprehended 
danger  makes  time  pass  quickly  betwixt  us  and  the  dreaded 
hour,  and  that,  if  Eveline  felt  Uttle  interested  or  amused  by  the 
oonyersation  of  her  aunt  and  Berwine,  which  turned  upon  the 
long  deduction  of  their  ancestors  fh)m  the  warlike  Horsa,  and 
the  feats  of  Saxon  champions,  and  the  miracles  of  Saxon  monks^ 
she  was  still  better  pleased  to  listen  to  these  l^;ends  than  to 
anticipate  her  retreat  to  the  destined  and  dreaded  apartment 
where  she  was  to  pass  the  night.  There  lacked  not^  howeyer, 
such  amusement  as  the  house  of  Baldringham  could  afford,  to 
pass  away  the  evening.  Blessed  by  a  grave  old  Saxon  monk,  the 
chaplain  of  the  house,  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which 
might  have  sufficed  twenty  hungry  men,  was  served  up  before 
Ermengarde  and  her  niece,  whose  sole  assistants,  bestdea  the 
reverend  man,  were  Berwine  and  Bose  flammock.  Eveline 
was  the  less  inclined  to  do  justice  to  this  excess  of  hospitality, 
that  the  dishes  were  all  of  the  gross  and  substantial  nature 
which  the  Saxons  admired,  but  which  contrasted  disadvan- 
tageously  with  the  refined  and  delicate  cookery  of  the  Normans, 
as  did  the  moderate  cup  of  light  and  high-flavoured  Gascon 
wine,  tempered  with  more  than  half  its  quantity  of  the  purest 
water,  with  the  mighty  ale,  the  high-spiced  pigment  and  hippo- 
eras,  and  the  other  potent  liquors,  which,  one  after  ano&er, 
were  in  vain  proffered  for  her  acceptance  by  the  steward  Hund- 
wolf,  in  honour  of  the  hospitality  of  Baldrmgham. 

Neither  were  the  stated  amusements  of  the  evening  more 
congenial  to  Eveline's  taste  than  the  profusion  of  her  aunt's 
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solid  refeotian.  When  the  boards  and  treases  on  which  the 
Yianda  had  been  served  were  withdrawn  from  the  apartment, 
the  menials,  under  direction  of  the  steward,  proceeded  to  light 
aereral  long  waxen  torches,  one  of  which  was  graduated  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  the  passing  time,  and  dividing  it  into 
portions.  These  were  announced  by  means  of  brazen  balls, 
suspended  by  threads  from  the  torch,  the  spaces  betwixt  them 
being  calculated  to  occupy  a  certain  time  in  burning ;  so  that, 
when  the  flame  reached  the  thread,  and  the  balls  fell,  each  in 
succession,  into  a  brazen  basin  placed  for  its  reception,  the  office 
of  a  modem  dock  was  in  some  degree  dischuged.  By  this 
light  the  party  was  arranged  for  the  evening. 

The  ancient  Ennengarde's  lofty  and  ample  chair  was  re- 
moved, according  to  ancient  custom,  from  the  middle  of  the 
apartment  to  the  wannest  side  of  a  laige  grate,  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  her  guest  was  placed  on  her  rights  as  the  seat  of 
honour.  Berwine  then  arranged  in  due  order  the  females  of 
the  household,  and,  having  seen  that  each  was  engaged  with 
her  own  proper  task,  sat  herself  down  to  ply  the  spindle  and 
distaff.  The  men,  in  a  more  remote  circle,  betook  themselves 
to  the  repairing  of  their  implements  of  husbandry,  or  new  fur- 
bishing weapons  of  the  chase^  under  the  direction  of  the  steward, 
Hundwolf.  For  the  amusement  of  the  family  thus  assembled, 
an  old  gleeman  sung  to  a  harp,  which  had  but  four  strings,  a 
long  and  apparently  interminable  legend  upon  some  religious 
subject^  which  was  rendered  almost  imintelligible  to  Eveline 
by  the  extreme  and  complicated  affectation  of  the  poet,  who,  in  / 
order  to  indulge  in  the  alliteration  which  was  accounted  one 
great  ornament  of  Saxon  poetry,  had  sacrificed  sense  to  sound, 
and  used  words  in  the  most  forced  and  remote  sense,  provided 
they  could  be  compelled  into  his  service.  There  was  also  all 
the  obscurity  arising  from  elision,  and  from  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  hyperbolical  epithets. 

Eveline,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  Saxon  language, 
soon  left  off  list^iing  to  the  singer,  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  giBkj  fabliavx  and  imaginative  lads  of  the  Norman  minstrels,  v  - 
and  then  to  anticipate,  with  anxious  apprehension,  what  nature 
of  visitation  she  might  be  exposed  to  in  the  mysterious  chamber 
in  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass  the  night. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached.  At  half  an  hour 
before  midnight,  a  period  ascertained  by  the  consumption  of 
the  huge  waxen  torch,  the  bail  which  was  secured  to  it  fell 
clanging  into  the  bnusen  basin  placed  beneath,  and  announced 
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to  all  the  hoar  of  rest  The  old  g^eeman  paused  in  hk  song 
instaiitaiieoaBly,  and  in  the  middle  dt  a  8tan»^  and  the  hoiue- 
hold  were  all  on  foot  at  the  signal,  aome  retiring  to  their  own 
apartments,  others  lighting  traohes  or  bearing  lamps  to  eon- 
daot  the  visitors  to  their  places  of  repose.  Among  these  last 
was  a  bevy  of  bower-women,  to  whom  the  duty  was  assigned 
of  oonveying  the  Lady  Eveline  to  her  chamber  for  the  mght. 
Her  aunt  took  a  solemn  leave  of  her,  eroased  her  forehead, 
kissed  it^  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  'Be  ooniageoua^  and  be 
fortunate.' 

'May  not  my  bower-maiden,  Rose  Flammock,  or  my  tire- 
woman, Dame  Gillian,  Raoul's  wife,  remain  in  the  apartment 
with  me  for  this  night  t '  said  Eveline. 

'Flanunook — ^Raoul!'  repeated  Ennengarde^  angrily;  'is 
thy  household  thus  made  up)  The  Flemings  are  the  cold 
'^ )   palsy  to  Britain,  the  Normans  the  burning  fever  1 ' 

'And  the  poor  Welsh  will  add,'  said  Rose,  whose  resentment 
began  to  surpass  her  awe  for  the  ancient  Saxon  dame^  'that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  original  disoaao,  and  resemble  a 
wasting  pestOence.' 

'  T1k>u  art  too  bold,  sweetheart^'  said  the  Lady  Ermengarde, 
looking  at  the  Flemish  maiden  from  under  her  dark  brows; 
'  and  yet  there  is  wit  in  thy  words.  Sax<Hi,  Dane,  and  Norman 
have  rolled  like  successive  billows  over  the  land,  each  having 
strength  to  subdue  what  they  lacked  wisdom  to  keep.  When 
shall  it  be  otherwise  t ' 

'When  Saxon,  and  Briton,  and  Norman,  and  Fleming,' 
answered  Rose,  boldly,  'shall  learn  to  call  themselves  by  one 
name,  and  think  themselves  alike  children  of  the  land  they  are 
bom  in.' 

'Ha !'  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  in  the  tone  of 
one  half  surprised,  half  pleased.  Then  turning  to  her  relatko, 
she  said,  '  Iliere  are  wends  and  wit  in  this  maiden ;  see  that 
she  use,  but  do  not  abuse,  them.' 

'She  is  as  kind  and  faithful  as  she  is  prompt  and  ready- 
witted,'  said  Eveline.  'I  pmy  you,  dearest  aunt^  let  me  use 
her  company  for  this  night.' 

'It  may  not  be:  it  were  dangerous  to  both.  Alone  you 
must  learn  your  destiny,  as  have  all  the  females  of  our  race, 
excepting  your  grandmother;  and  what  have  been  the  con- 
sequences of  her  neglecting  the  rules  of  our  house?  Lo  1  her 
descendant  stands  before  me  an  orphan,  in  the  very  bloom  of 
youth.' 
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*  I  -will  go  then,'  said  Eveline,  with  a  sigh  of  radgnation ; 
'and  it  Bball  never  be  Baid  I  inouned  future  woe  to  shun 
present  terror/ 

*  Your  attendants,'  said  the  Lady  Ennengaide,  '  may  occupv 
the  ante-room,  and  be  almost  within  your  call.  Berwine  will 
show  you  the  apartment ;  I  cannot,  for  we,  thou  knowest,  who 
have  onoe  entered  it^  return  not  thither  again.  Farewell,  my 
child,  and  may  Heaven  bless  thee ! ' 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sympathy  than  she  had 
yet  shown,  the  lady  again  saluted  Eveline,  and  signed  to  her  to 
follow  Berwine,  who^  attended  by  two  damsels  bearing  torches, 
waited  to  conduct  her  to  the  dreaded  apartm^it. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudely-built  walls  and  dark 
aiched  roofe  of  one  or  two  long  winding  passages ;  these  by 
their  light  enabled  them  to  descend  the  steps  of  a  winding 
stair,  whose  inequality  and  mggedness  showed  its  antiquity; 
and  finally  led  into  a  tolerably  large  chamber  on  the  lower 
stoiy  of  tiie  edifice,  to  which  some  old  hangings,  a  lively  fire 
on  the  hearth,  the  moonbeams  stealing  through  a  latticed 
window,  and  the  boughs  of  a  myrtle  plant  which  grew  around 
the  casement)  gave  no  uncomfortable  appearance. 

'This,'  said  Berwine,  'is  the  resting-place  of  your  attend- 
ants,' and  she  pointed  to  the  couches  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Boee  and  Dame  Gillian ;  '  we,'  she  added,  '  proceed  farther.' 

She  then  took  a  toroh  from  the  attendant  maidens,  both  of 
whom  seemed  to  shrink  back  with  fear,  which  was  readily 
caught  by  Dame  Gillian,  although  she  was  not  probably  aware 
of  the  cause.  But  Rose  Flammock,  unbidden,  followed  her 
mistress  without  hesitation,  as  Berwine  conducted  her  through 
a  small  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  clenched 
with  many  an  iron  nail,  into  a  second  but  smaller  ante-room  or 
wardrobe,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  similar  door.  This  ward- 
robe had  also  its  casement  mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like 
the  former,  it  was  faintly  enlightened  by  the  moonbeam. 

Berwine  .paused  here,  and,  pointing  to  Rose,  demanded  of 
Eveline,  'Why  does  the  foUowf ' 

'  To  sharo  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it  what  it  may,'  answered 
Rose^  with  her  characteristic  readiness  of  speech  and  resolution. 
'  Speak,'  she  said,  '  my  dearest  lady,'  grasping  Eveline's  hand, 
wldle  she  addressed  her;  'you  will  not  drive  your  Rose  from 
you  9  If  I  am  less  high-minded  than  one  of  your  boasted  race, 
I  am  bold  and  quick-witted  in  all  honest  service.  You  tremble  ' 
Bke  the  aspen !    Do  not  go  into  this  apartment ;  do  not  be 
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galled  by  all  this  pomp  and  mjBtery  of  terrible  preparatioQ; 
bid  defiance  to  this  antiquated,  and,  I  think,  haJf-pagan, 
supentition.' 

'The  Lady  Eveline  must  go^  minion,'  replied  Berwine, 
sternly;  'and  she  must  go  without  any  malapert  adviser  or 
companion.' 

'Must  go--«MM^  go ! '  repeated  Bose.  'Is  this  language  to 
a  free  and  noble  maiden  t  Sweet  lady,  give  me  once  but  the 
least  hint  that  you  wish  it,  and  their  ^^nwut  go  "  shall  be  put 
to  the  trial.  I  will  call  from  the  casement  on  the  Norman 
cavaliers,  and  tell  them  we  have  fallen  into  a  den  of  witches 
instead  of  a  house  of  hospitality.' 

'Silence,  madwoman!'  said  Berwine,  her  voice  quivering 
with  anger  and  fear;  'you  know  not  who  dwells  in  the  next 
chamber  1 ' 

'I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to  that,'  said  Bose,  flying 
to  the  casement,  when  Eveline,  seising  her  arm  in  her  turn, 
compelled  her  to  stop. 

'  I  thank  thy  kindness,  Bose,'  she  said,  '  but  it  cannot  help 
me  in  this  matter.  She  who  enters  yonder  door  must  do  so 
alone.' 

'  Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my  dearest  lady,'  said 
Bose.  'Tou  are  pale— you  are  cold — ^you  will  die  of  terror  if 
you  go  on.  There  may  be  as  much  of  trick  as  of  supernatural 
agency  in  this  matter :  me  they  shall  not  deceive^  or,  if  scxne 
stem  spirit  craves  a  victim,  better  Bose  than  her  lady.' 

'  Forbear — ^forbear,'  said  Eveline^  rousing  up  her  own  spirits ; 
'  you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  This  is  an  ancient  ordeal, 
which  regards  the  females  descended  from  the  house  of  Bald- 
ringham  as  far  as  in  the  third  degree,  and  them  only.  I  did 
not  indeed  expect,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  undergo  it;  but,  since  the  hour  summons  me, 
I  will  meet  it  as  freely  as  any  of  my  ancestors.' 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of  Berwine, 
and  wishing  good-night  to  her  and  Bose,  gently  disengaged 
herself  from  the  hold  of  the  latter,  and  advanced  into  the 
mysterious  chamber.  Bose  pressed  after  her  so  far  as  to  see 
that  it  was  an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  resembling 
that  through  which  they  had  last  passed,  and  lighted  by  the 
moonbeams,  which  came  through  a  window  lying  on  the  same 
range  with  those  of  the  ante-rooms.  More  die  could  not  see, 
for  Eveline  turned  on  the  threshold,  and,  kissing  her  at  the 
same  time^  thrust  her  gently  back  into  the  smaller  apartment 
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which  she  had  just  left^  shut  the  door  of  oommtmicatioQ,  and 
barred  and  bolted  it^  as  if  in  security  against  her  well-meant 
intrasion. 

Berwine  now  exhorted  Bose,  as  she  yalued  her  lif e^  to  retire 
into  the  first  ante-rooni|  where  the  beds  weie  prepared,  and 
betake  herself,  if  not  to  rest^  at  least  to  silence  and  devotion ; 
bat  the  ^thful  Flemish  girl  stoutly  refused  her  entreaties  and 
resisted  her  commands. 

'Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,'  she  said;  'heie  I  remain,  that 
I  may  be  at  leut  within  bearing  of  my  mistreaa'i  danger;  and 
woe  betide  those  who  shaU  ofier  her  injury  1  Take  notice,  that 
twenty  Noiman  spears  surround  this  inhospitable  dwelling, 
prompt  to  ayenge  whatsoever  injury  shaU  be  offered  to  the 
daughter  of  Baymond  Berenger.' 

'Beserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mortal,'  said 
Berwine,  in  a  low  but  piercing  whisper ;  *  the  owner  of  yonder 
chamber  fears  them  not.  Farewell — thy  danger  be  on  thine 
own  head!' 

She  departed,  leaving  Boee  strangely  agitated  by  what  had 
passed,  and  somewhat  appalled  at  her  last  words.  'These 
Saxons,'  said  the  maiden,  within  herself, '  are  but  half  converted 
after  all,  and  hold  many  of  their  old  hellish  rites  in  the  worship 
of  elementary  spirits.  Their  very  saints  are  unlike  to  the^^' 
saints  of  any  Christian  country,  and  have^  as  it  were,  a  look  of 
something  savage  and  fiendish ;  their  very  names  sound  pagan 
and  diabolical.  It  is  fearful  being  alone  here ;  and  all  is  silent 
as  death  in  the  apartment  into  which  my  lady  has  been  thus 
strangely  compelled.  Shall  I  ^Ikjup  GfUUanf  But  no;  she 
has  neither  sense,  nor  courage,,Tior  prmciple^  to  aid  me  on  such 
an  occasion :  better  alone  than  have  a  fuse  friend  for  company. 
I  win  see  if  the  Normans  are  on  their  post,  since  it  is  to  them 
I  must  trust  if  a  moment  of  need  should  arrive.' 

Thus  reflecting,  Bose  Flammock  went  to  the  window  of  the 
little  apartment^  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  valance  of 
the  sentinels,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  the  corps 
de  gardt.    Ilie  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  enabled  her  to  see 
with  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  ground  without.    In  the  first 
l^ace,  she  was  rather  disappointed  to  find  that»  instead  of  being 
so  near  the  earth  as  she  supposed,  the  range  of  windows,  which       I 
gave  light  as  wdl  to  the  two  ante-rooms  as  to  the  mysterious 
chamb^  itself,  looked  down  upon  an  ancient  moat,  by  which        | 
they  were  divided  from  the  level  ground  on  the  farther  side.        i 
The  defence  which  this  fosse  afforded  seemed  to  have  been  long        • 
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neglected,  and  the  bottom,  entirelj  diy,  was  choked  in  many 
plflMMS  vith  buahes  and  low  ixeea,  whidi  roee  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  and  by  means  of  which  it  seemed  to  Bose 
the  windows  might  be  eamly  scaled  and  the  mansion  entered. 
From  the  leyel  plain  beyond,  the  space  adjoining  to  the  castle 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  dear,  and  the  moonbeams  slum- 
bered on  its  close  and  beautiful  tui^  mixed  with  long  shadows 
of  the  towers  and  trees.  Beyond  this  esplanade  lay  the  forest 
ground,  with  a  few  gigantic  oaks  scattered  indiyidually  along 
the  skirt  of  its  dark  and  ample  domain,  like  champions  who 
take  their  ground  of  defiance  in  front  of  a  line  of  arrayed 
battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so  lovely,  the  still- 
ness of  all  around,  and  the  more  matured  reflections  which  the 
whole  suggested,  quieted,  in  some  measure^  the  apprehensions 
which  the  events  of  the  erening  had  inspired.  'After  all,'  she 
reflected,  '  why  should  I  be  so  anxious  on  account  of  the  Lady 
Eveline  i  There  is  among  the  proud  Normans  and  the  dogged 
Saxons  scarce  a  single  family  of  note  but  must  needs  be  held 
distinguished  from  others  by  some  superstitious  observance 
peculiar  to  their  race,  as  if  they  thought  it  scorn  to  go  to 
Heaven  like  a  poor  simple  Fleming  such  as  I  am.  Cbuld  I 
but  see  a  Norman  sentinel,  I  would  hold  myself  satisfied  of  my 
mistress's  security.  And  yonder  one  stalks  along  the  gloom, 
wrapt  in  his  long  white  mantle^  and  the  moon  tipping  the  point 
of  his  lance  with  silver.    What  ho,  sir  cavalier  I ' 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  approached  the  ditch  as 
she  spoke.     '  What  is  your  pleasure,  damsel  f '  he  demanded. 

'The  window  next  to  mine  is  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger,  whom  you  are  appointed  to  guard.  Please  to  give 
heedful  watch  upon  this  side  of  the  castle.' 

'  Doubt  it  not,  lady,'  answered  the  cavalier ;  and,  enveloping 
himself  in  his  long  (Aappe^  or  military  watch-cloak,  he  withdrew 
to  a  large  oak-tree  at  some  distance,  and  stood  there  with  folded 
arms,  and  leaning  on  his  lance,  more  like  a  trophy  of  armour 
than  a  Uving  warrior. 

Emboldened  by  the  consciousness  that  in  case  of  need  succour 
was  dose  at  hand,  Bose  drew  back  into  her  little  chamber,  and 
having  ascertained,  by  listening,  that  there  was  no  noise  or 
stirring  in  that  of  Eveline,  she  hegfixt  to  make  some  preparations 
for  her  own  repose.  For  this  purpose  she  went  into  the  outward 
ante-room,  where  Dame  Gillian,  whose  fears  had  given  way  to 
the  soporif erous  efiects  of  a  copious  draught  of  Uthe^Mloi  (mild 
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ale,  of  the  first  strezigih  and  quality),  slept  as  sound  a  sleep  as 
that  generous  Saxon  beyenige  eould  procure. 

Muttering  an  indignant  censure  on  her  sloth  and  indifiEerenoe, 
Hose  caught^  from  the  empty  couch  which  had  been  destined 
for  her  own  use,  the  upper  coyering,  and  dragging  it  with 
her  into  the  inner  ante-room,  disposed  it  so  as,  with  &e  assist- 
ance of  the  rushes  which  strewed  that  apartment^  to  form  a 
sort  of  conch,  upon  which,  half  seated,  half  reclined,  she  resolyed 
to  pass  the  night  in  as  dose  attendance  upon  her  mistress  as 
dicumstanoes  permitted. 

Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  which  sailed  in  full 
glory  through  the  blue  sky  of  midnight^  she  proposed  to  herself 
that  sleep  should  not  yisit  her  eyelids  till  the  dawn  of  morning 
should  assure  her  of  Eveline's  ssiety. 

Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  rested  on  the  boundless  and 
shadowy  world  beyond  the  graye,  and  on  the  greats  and  perhaps 
yet  undecided,  question,  whether  the  separation  <rf  its  inhabit- 
ants from  those  of  this  temporal  sphere  is  absolute  and  decided, 
or  whether,  influenced  by  motiyes  which  we  cannot  appreciate, 
they  continue  to  hold  shadowy  communication  with  those  yet 
eristing  in  earthly  realily  of  flesh  and  blood  f  To  haye  denied 
this  would,  in  the  age  of  crusades  and  of  mirades,  haye  incurred  / 
the  guHt  of  heresy;  but  Rose's  firm  good  sense  led  her  to  doubt  v' 
at  least  the  frequency  of  supernatural  interference,  and  she 
comforted  herself  with  an  opinion,  contradicted,  howeyer,  by  her 
own  inyduntaiy  starts  and  shudderings  at  every  leaf  which 
moved,  that»  iu  submitting  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  im- 
posed on  her,  Eveline  incurred  no  real  danger,  and  only  sacri- 
ficed to  an  obisolete  family  superstition. 

As  this  conviction  strnigthened  on  Rose's  mind,  her  purpose 
of  vigilance  began  to  decline ;  her  thoughts  wandered  to  objects 
towards  which  they  were  not  directed,  like  sheep  which  stray 
beycmd  the  charge  of  their  shepherd ;  her  eyes  no  longer  brought 
baok  to  her  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  broad,  round,  silvenr 
orb  on  which  they  continued  to  gase.  At  length  they  dosed, 
and  seated  on  the  fdded  mantle,  her  back  resting  against  the 
wall  of  the  apartment^  and  her  white  arms  folded  on  her  bosom, 
Rose  Flammock  fell  fast  adeep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  shrill  and  piercing 
shriek  from  the  apartment  where  her  udy  reposed.  To  start 
up  and  fly  to  the  door  was  the  work  of  a  moment  with  the 
generous  girl,  who  never  permitted  fear  to  struggle  with  love 
or  duty.    The  door  was  secured  with  both  bar  and  bolt ;  and 
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another  fainter  Msreamf  or  rather  groan,  seemed  to  say,  aid  most 
be  instant^  or  in  Tain.  Rose  next  rudied  to  the  iHndow,  and 
BGreamed  rather  than  called  to  the  Norman  soldier,  who,  dia- 
tinguiflhed  by  the  white  folds  of  his  watch-doak,  still  retained 
his  position  under  the  old  oak-tree. 

At  theoiyof  'Help — helpl  the  Lady  Eveline  is  murdered!' 
the  seeming  statue,  starting  at  onoe  into  aotive  exertion,  sped 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  raoe*hor8e  to  the  brink  of  the  moat^ 
and  was  about  to  gtoob  it»  opposite  to  the  spot  where  Rose 
stood  at  the  open  casement^  urging  him  to  speed  by  voice  and 
gesture. 

'  Not  here— not  here  I '  she  exclaimed  with  breathless  pre- 
cipitation, as  she  saw  him  make  towards  her — 'the  window 
to  the  right — scale  it^  for  God's  sake,  and  undo  the  door  of 
communication.' 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her ;  he  dashed  into  the 
moat  without  hesitation,  securing  himself  by  catching  at  the 
boughs  of  trees  as  he  descended.  In  one  moment  he  vanished 
among  the  underwood ;  and  in  another,  availing  himself  of  the 
branches  of  a  dwarf  oak,  Bose  saw  him  upon  her  right,  and  close 
to  the  window  of  the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear  remained — 
the  casement  might  be  secured  against  entrance  from  without ; 
but  no  i  at  the  thrust  of  the  Norman  it  yielded,  and,  its  clasps 
or  listenings  being  worn  with  time,  fell  inward  with  a  crash 
which  even  Dame  Gillian's  sliunbers  were  imable  to  resist. 

Echoing  seneam  upon  scream,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  fools 
and  cowards,  she  entered  the  cabinet  from  the  ante-room,  just 
as  the  door  of  Eveline's  chamber  opened,  and  the  soldier  appcaued, 
bearing  in  his  arms  the  half-undressed  and  lifeless  form  of  the 
Nonnan  maiden  herself.  Without  speaking  a  word,  he  placed 
her  in  Hose's  arms,  and,  with  the  same  precipitation  with  which 
he  had  entered,  threw  himself  out  of  the  opened  window  from 
which  Rose  had  summoned  him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  wonder,  heaped  ex- 
clamations on  questions,  and  mingled  questions  with  cries  for 
help,  till  Rose  sternly  rebuked  her  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
recall  her  scattered  senses.  She  became  then  composed  enough 
to  fetch  a  lamp  which  remained  lighted  in  the  room  she  had 
left)  and  to  render  herself  at  least  partly  useful  in  suggesting 
and  applying  the  usual  modes  for  recalling  the  suspended  sense. 
In  this  they  at  length  succeeded,  for  Eveline  fetched  a  fuller 
sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes ;  but  presently  shut  them  again,  and 
letting  her  head  drop  on  Rose's  bosom,  fell  into  a  strong  shudder- 
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ing  fit ;  while  her  faithfal  damael,  chafing  her  hands  and  her 
temples  alternately  with  affectionate  assiduity,  and  mingling 
caresses  with  these  effiirts,  exclaimed  aloud,  '  She  lives !  She 
is  reooyering  1    Pndsed  be  God  1 ' 

*  Praised  be  God  1 '  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone  from  the 
window  of  the  apartment;  and  turning  towards  it  in  terror, 
Hose  beheld  the  aimed  and  plumed  head  of  the  soldier  who 
had  come  so  opportunely  to  their  assistance,  and  who^  sup- 
ported by  his  arms,  had  raised  himself  so  high  as  to  be  able  to 
look  into  the  interior  of  the  cabinet. 

Boee  immediately  ran  towards  him.  *  Go— go^  good  friend,' 
she  said;  'the  lady  recorers — ^your  reward  shall  await  you' 
another  time.  Go — begone  I  Tet  stay — keep  on  your  post, 
and  I  will  call  you  if  there  is  fiirther  need.  Begone— be  faith- 
ful and  be  secret.' 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  answering  a  word,  and  she  pre- 
sently saw  him  descend  into  the  moat  Bose  then  returned 
back  to  her  mistress,  whom  she  found  supported  by  Gillian, 
moaning  feebly,  and  muttering  hurried  and  unintelligible  ejacu- 
lations, all  intjmating  that  she  laboured  under  a  violent  leiiock 
sustained  from  some  alarming  cause. 

Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered  some  degree  of  self- 
possession  than  her  curiosity  became  active  in  proportion. 
'What  means  all  thisT  she  said  to  Rose — 'what  has  been  doing 
among  your 

'  I  do  not  know,'  replied  Bose. 

'If  you  do  not^'  said  Gillian,  'who  should!  Shall  I  call  the 
other  women  and  raise  the  houset' 

'  Not  for  your  life,'  said  Rose,  'till  my  lady  is  able  to  give 
her  own  orders ;  and  for  this  apartment^  so  help  me  Heaven, 
as  I  will  do  my  beet  to  discover  the  secrets  it  contains !  Sup- 
port my  mistress  the  whilst' 

So  sayings  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and,  crossing  her 
brow,  stepped  boldly  across  the  mysterious  threshold,  and, 
holding  up  the  lights  surveyed  the  apartment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber  of  very  moderate 
dimensions.  In  one  comer  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  rudely 
cut^  and  placed  above  a  Saxon  fSont  of  curious  workmanship. 
There  were  two  seats,  and  a  couch  covered  with  coarse  tapestry, 
CO  which  it  seemed  that  Evdine  had  been  reposing.  The 
fragments  of  the  shattered  casement  lay  on  the  floor ;  but  that 
opening  had  been  only  made  when  the  soldier  forced  it  in,  and 
she  saw  no  other  access  by  which  a  stranger  could  have  entered 
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an  apartment  the  ordinary  aooesB  to  whioh  was  barred  and 

bolted. 

Boae  felt  the  influence  of  those  terron  which  she  had 
hitherto  surmounted ;  ^e  cast  her  mantle  hastily  around  her 
head,  as  if  to  shroud  her  sight  from  some  blighting  vision,  and 
tripping  back  to  the  cabinet  with  more  speed  and  a  less  firm 
step  t£m  when  ahe  left  it^  she  directed  Gillian  to  lend  her 
assistance  in  conveying  Eveline  to  the  next  room ;  and  having 
done  80,  carefully  secured  the  door  of  communication,  as  if  to 
put  a  barrier  betwixt  them  and  the  suspected  danger. 

The  Lady  Eveline  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  she  could 
sit  up,  and  was  trying  to  speak,  though  but  faintly.  'Boae,' 
she  said  at  length,  '  I  have  seen  her — ^my  doom  is  sealed.' 

Bose  immediately  recollected  the  imprudence  of  suffering 
OUlian  to  hear  what  her  mistress  might  say  at  such  an  awful 
moment,  and  hastUy  adopting  the  proposal  she  had  before  de- 
clined, desired  her  to  go  and  call  other  two  maidens  of  their 
mistress's  household. 

*  And  where  am  I  to  find  them  in  this  house,'  said  Dame 
Gillian,  'where  strange  men  run  about  one  chamber  at  mid- 
nighty  and  devils,  for  aught  I  know,  frequent  the  rest  of  the 
habitation  f 

'Find  them  where  you  can,'  said  Bose^  sharply;  'but  begone 
presently.' 

Gillian  withdrew  lingeringly,  and  muttering  at  the  same 
time  something  whioh  could  not  distinctly  be  understood.  No 
sooner  was  she  gone  than  Bose,  giving  way  to  the  enthusiastic 
affection  which  she  felt  for  her  mistress,  implored  her,  in  the 
most  tender  terms,  to  '  Open  her  eyes  (for  she  had  again  closed 
them),  and  speak  to  Bose,  her  own  Bose^  who  was  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  die  by  her  mistress's  side.' 

'To-morrow — ^to-morrow,  Bose,'  murmured  Eveline;  'I  can- 
not speak  at  present.' 

'Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one  word :  tell  what  has 
thus  alfumed  you — ^what  danger  you  apprehend.' 

'  I  have  seen  her,'  answered  Eveline—'  I  have  seen  the  tenant 
of  yonder  chamber — ^the  visi<m  &tal  to  my  race  1  Urge  me  no 
more ;  to-morrow  you  shall  know  all.'  * 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maidens  of  her  mistress's 
household,  they  removed  the  Lady  Eveline,  by  Rose's  directions, 
into  a  chamber  at  some  distance,  whioh  the  latter  bad  occupied, 
and  placed  her  in  one  of  their  beds,  where  Bose,  Hi«a«ia«ing  the 
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others  (Gillian  excepted)  to  seek  repose  irhere  they  oould  find 
it»  continued  to  watch  her  mistress.  For  some  time  she  con- 
tinued very  much  disturbed,  but,  gradually,  fatigue,  and  the 
influence  <d  some  narcotic  which  Gillian  had  sense  enough  to 
recommend  and  prepare,  seemed  to  compose  her  spirits.  She 
fell  into  a  deep  diumber,  from  which  she  did  not  awaken  imtil 
the  sun  was  high  over  the  distant  hills. 


XIX 


CHAPTEE  XV 

I  see  a  hand  you  oannot  see, 

Which  beokons  me  away ; 
I  hear  a  Toioe  yoa  oannot  nMr» 

Which  says  1  mnat  not  stay. 

Mallet. 

Whkn  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  be  without 
any  recollection  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  preceding. 
She  looked  round  the  apartment,  which  was  coarsely  and 
scantily  furnished,  as  one  destined  for  the  use  of  domestios  and 
menials,  and  said  to  Rose,  with  a  smile,  '  Our  good 


maintains  the  ancient  Saxon  hospitality  at  a  homely  late^  so 
far  as  lodging  is  concerned.  I  could  have  ^llinglv  parted 
with  last  night's  profuse  supper,  to  have  obtained  a  bed  of  a 
softer  texture.  Methinks  my  limbs  feel  as  if  I  had  been  under 
all  the  flails  of  a  franklin's  bam-yard.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam,'  answered  Boee, 
discreetly  avoiding  any  reference  to  the  events  of  the  ni^t 
before. 

Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scruptdous.  *  Your  ladyship  last 
night  lay  down  on  a  better  bed  than  this,'  she  said,  '  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken ;  and  Boee  Flammook  and  yourself  know 
best  why  you  left  it' 

If  a  look  could  have  killed.  Dame  Gillian  would  have  been 
in  deadly  peril  from  that  which  Boee  shot  at  her,  by  way  of 
rebuke  for  this  ill-advised  communication.  It  had  instantly 
the  effect  which  was  to  be  apprehended,  for  Lady  Ev^ine 
seemed  at  first  surprised  and  confused,  then,  as  reoollecti(»is 
of  the  past  arranged  themselves  in  her  memory,  she  folded 
her  hands,  looked  on  the  ground,  and  wept  bitterly,  with  much 
agitation. 

Rose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and  offered  to  fetch 
the  old  Saxon  chaplain  of  the  house  to  administer  spiritoal 
consolation,  if  her  grief  rejected  temporal  comfort. 
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*No^  call  him  not^'  said  Erelixie,  laiaing  her  head  and  diy- 
ing  her  eyes :  '  I  have  had  enough  of  Saxon  kindneaa.  What 
a  fool  was  I  to  expect^  in  that  hard  and  unfeeling  woman,  any 
commiseration  for  my  youth — ^my  late  sufferings — ^my  orphan 
condition!  I  will  not  permit  her  a  poor  triumph  over  the 
Norman  blood  of  Berenger,  by  letting  her  see  how  much  I  have 
suffered  under  her  inhuman  infliction.  But  firsts  Rose,  answer 
me  truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldiingham  witness  to  my  distress 
last  ni^tf 

Rose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended  ezclusiyely  by 
her  own  retinue,  herself  and  Gillian,  Blanche  and  Temotte. 
She  seemed  to  receiye  satisfaction  from  this  assurance.  *  Hear 
me,  both  of  you,'  she  said,  '  and  observe  my  words,  as  you  love 
and  as  you  fear  me.  Let  no  syllable  be  breathed  from  your 
lips  of  what  has  happened  this  night.  Carry  the  same  charge 
to  my  maidens.  Lend  me  thine  instant  aid,  Gillian,  and  thine, 
my  dearest  Bose,  to  change  these  disordered  garments  and 
arrange  this  dishevelled  hair.  It  was  a  poor  vengeance  she 
sought^  and  all  because  of  my  country.  I  am  resolved  she 
shall  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sufferings  she  has 
inflicted.' 

As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  which 
seemed  to  dry  up  the  tears  that  had  before  filled  them.  Bose 
saw  the  change  of  her  manner  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
cancem,  being  aware  that  her  mistress's  predominant  failing 
was  incident  to  her,  as  a  spoiled  child,  who,  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  kindness,  deference,  and  indulgence  by  all  around 
her,  was  apt  to  resent  warmly  whatever  resembled  neglect  or 
contradiction. 

<God  knows,'  said  the  faithful  bower-maiden,  'I  would  hold 
my  hand  out  to  catch  drops  of  molten  lead,  rather  than  endure 
your  tears;  and  yet^  my  sweet  mistress,  I  would  rather  at 
present  see  you  grieved  than  angry.  This  ancient  lady  hath, 
it  would  seem,  but  acted  according  to  some  old  superstitious 
rite  of  her  family,  which  is  in  part  yours.  Her  name  is 
respectable,  both  from  her  conduct  and  possessions;  and, 
hani-preBsed  as  you  are  by  the  Normans,  with  whom  your 
kinswoman,  the  prioress,  is  sure  to  take  part,  I  was  in  hope 
you  might  have  had  some  shelter  and  coimtenance  from  the 
Lady  of  Baldringham.' 

^ Never,  Bose— *never,'  answered  Eveline;  'you  know  not — 
yon  cannot  guess  what  she  has  made  me  suffer,  exposing  me 
to  witchcraft  and  fiends.    Thyself  said  it,  and  said  it  truly — 
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V  the  Saxons  are  still  hail  pagans,  void  of  Chiistiaiiityy  as  of 
nurture  and  kindliness.' 

'Ay,  but,'  replied  Rose,  ' I  &^ke  then  to  dissuade  you  from 
a  danger;  now  that  the  danger  is  passed  and  oyer,  I  may 
judge  of  it  otherwise.' 

'Speak  not  for  them,  Rose,'  replied  Eveline,  angrily;  ^no 
innocent  victim  was  ever  o£fered  up  at  the  altar  of  a  fiend  with 
more  indifference  than  my  father's  kinswoman  delivered  up  me 
— me  an  orphan,  bereaved  of  my  natural  and  powerful  support 
I  hate  her  cruelty — I  hate  her  houso— I  hate  the  thought  of 
all  that  has  happened  here— of  all,  Bose^  except  thy  matchless 
faith  and  fearless  attachment.  Go,  bid  our  train  saddle  directly; 
I  will  be  gone  instantly.  I  will  not  attire  myself'  she  added, 
rejecting  the  assistance  she  had  at  first  required — '  I  will  have 
no  ceremony — ^tairy  for  no  leave-taking.' 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her  mislieuu,  Rose 
recognised  with  anxiety  another  mood  of  the  same  irritable  and 
excited  temperament  which  had  before  disdiarged  itself  in  tears 
and  fits.  But  perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  remonstranoe 
was  in  vain,  she  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  collecting  their 
company,  saddling,  and  preparing  for  departure ;  hoping  that^ 
as  her  mistress  removed  to  a  farther  distance  from  the  scene 
where  her  mind  had  received  so  severe  a  shock,  her  equanimity 
might,  by  degrees,  be  restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with  arranging  the 
packages  of  her  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  Lady  Eveline's  retinue 
in  preparing  for  instant  departure,  when,  preceded  by  her 
steward,  who  acted  also  as  a  sort  of  gentleman-usher,  leaning 
upon  her  confidential  Berwine,  and  followed  by  two  or  three 
more  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  household,  with  looks  of 
displeasure  on  her  ancient  yiet  lofty  brow,  the  Lady  Ermengarde 
entered  the  apartment. 

Eveline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried  hand,  a  burning 
cheek,  and  other  signs  of  agitation,  was  herself  busied  about 
the  arrangement  of  some  ba^nage,  when  her  rdation  made  her 
appearance.  At  once,  to  Rose's  great  surprise,  she  exerted  a 
strong  command  over  herself,  and,  repressing  eveiy  external 
appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced  to  meet  her  relation,  with 
a  calm  and  haughty  stateliness  equal  to  her  own. 

'  I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our  niece,'  said  Ermen- 
garde, haughtily  indeed,  yet  with  more  deference  than  she 
seemed  at  first  to  have  intended,  so  much  did  the  bearing  of 
Eveline  impose  respect  upon  her.     '  I  find  that  you  have  been 
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pleased  to  shift  that  chamber  which  was  assigned  you,  in  oon- 
f  onnity  with  the  ancient  custom  of  this  household,  and  betake 
younelf  to  the  apartment  of  a  menial.' 

'Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady  f  demanded  £yeline  in  her 
torn ;  'or  are  you  disappointed  that  you  find  me  not  a  corpse, 
within  the  limits  of  the  chamber  which  your  hospitality  and 
afiection  allotted  to  me ) ' 

'  Tour  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken ) '  said  Ermengarde,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  the  Lady  Elveline  as  she  spoke. 

'  If  I  ccunplain  not^  madam,  the  evil  must  be  deemed  of  little 
oonsequenoe.  What  has  happened  is  over  and  past,  and  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  the  recital.' 

'  She  of  the  ruddy  finger,'  replied  Ermengarde,  triumphantly, 
'  loTes  not  the  blood  of  ^e  stranger.' 

'She  had  leas  reason,  while  she  walked  the  earth,  to  love 
that  of  the  Saxon,'  said  Eveline,  '  imless  her  legend  speaks  false 
in  that  matter;  and  unless,  as  I  well  suspect^  your  house  is 
haunted,  not  by  the  soul  of  the  dead  who  suffered  within  its 
walls,  but  by  evil  spirits,  such  as  the  descendants  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa  are  said  still  in  secret  to  worship.' 

'  You  are  pleasant,  maiden,'  replied  the  old  lady,  scornfully, 
'or,  if  your  words  are  meant  in  earnest,  the  shaft  of  your 
censure  has  glanced  aside.  A  house  blessed  by  the  holy  St. 
Dunstan  and  by  the  royal  and  holy  Confessor  is  no  abode  for 
evil  spirits.' 

'The  house  of  Baldringham,'  replied  Eveline,  'is  no  abode 
for  those  who  fear  such  spirits ;  and  as  I  will,  with  all  humility, 
avow  myself  of  the  number,  I  shall  presently  leave  it  to  the 
custody  of  St  Ihmstan.' 

'Not  till  you  have  Inoken  your  fwst,  I  trustf '  said  the  Lady 
of  Baldringham;  'you  will  not,  I  hope,  do  my  years  and  our 
relationship  such  foul  disgrace  t ' 

'  Pardon  me,  madam,'  replied  the  Lady  Eveline ;  '  those  who 
have  experienced  your  hospitality  at  night  have  littie  occasion 
for  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Bose,  are  not  those  loitering 
knaves  assembled  in  the  courtyard,  or  are  they  yet  on  their 
couches,  making  up  for  the  slumber  they  have  lost  by  midnight 
disturbances  r 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  the  court, and  mounted; 
when,  with  a  low  reverence,  Eveline  endeavoured  to  pass  her 
relation,  and  leave  the  apartment  without  farther  ceremony. 
Ermen^^uide  at  first  confronted  her  with  a  grim  and  furious 
ghinoe,  which  seemed  to  show  a  soul  fraught  with  more  rage 
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than  the  thin  blood  and  rigid  features  of  eztzeme  old  age  had 
the  power  of  expreesing^  and  raised  her  ebony  staff  as  if  about 
even  to  proceed  to  some  act  of  personal  Tiolenoe.  Bat  she 
changed  her  purpose^  and  suddenly  made  way  for  Eveline^  who 
passed  without  further  parley ;  and  as  she  descended  the  stair- 
case which  conducted  from  the  apartment  to  the  gateway,  she 
heard  the  Toice  of  her  aunt  behind  her,  like  that  of  an  aged 
and  offended  sibyl,  denouncing  wrath  and  woe  upon  her  in- 
solence and  presumption. 

^Pride,'  she  exdaimed,  'goeth  before  destmctaon,  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  ftJL  She  who  scometh  the  house  of 
her  f orof athers,  a  stone  from  its  battlements  shall  crush  her ! 
She  who  mocks  the  grey  haiis  of  a  parent^  nerer  shall  one  of 
her  own  locks  be  silvenBd  with  age  1  She  who  weds  witii  a 
man  of  war  and  of  blood,  her  end  shall  neither  be  peaceful  nor 
bloodless  1 ' 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other  ominous  denun- 
datioufl,  Eveline  rushed  from  the  house^  mounted  her  palfrey 
with  the  precipitation  of  a  fugitive,  and,  surrounded  by  h^ 
attendants,  who  had  caught  a  part  of  her  alarm,  though  without 
conjecturing  the  cause,  rode  hastily  into  the  forest;  old  Baoul, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  die  country,  act^iig  as  their 
guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to  herself  by 
thus  leaving  the  habitation  of  so  near  a  relation,  loaded  with 
maledictions  instead  of  the  blessings  which  are  usually  bestowed 
on  a  departing  kinswoman,  Eveline  hastened  forward,  until  the 
huge  oak-trees  with  intervening  arms  had  hidden  from  her  view 
the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon  after  heard, 
iimnouncing  the  approach  of  Uie  patrol  left  by  the  Constable 
for  the  protection  of  the  mansion,  and  who  now,  collecting  fnxn 
their  difibrent  stations,  came  prepared  to  attend  the  Lady 
Eveline  on  her  farther  road  to  Gloucester,  great  part  of  whid^ 
lay  through  the  extensive  forest  of  Dean,  then  a  silvan  region 
\  of  large  extent,  though  now  much  denuded  of  trees  for  the 
X^  service  of  the  iron-mines.  The  cavaliers  came  up  to  join  the 
retinue  of  Lady  Eveline,  with  armour  glittering  in  the  morning 
rays,  trumpets  sounding,  horses  prancing,  neighing,  and  thrown, 
each  by  his  chivalrous  rider,  into  the  attitude  best  qualified  to 
exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  steed  and  dexterity  of  the  horseman; 
while  their  lances,  streaming  with  long  penonoelles,  were 
brandished  in  every  manner  which  could  oiiBplay  elation  of 
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beait  and  readinefls  of  hand.  The  sense  of  ibe  military  char- 
acter of  her  oountTTmen  of  Normandy  gave  to  Eveline  a  feel- 
ing at  onoe  of  security  and  of  triumph,  which  operated  towards 
the  dispelling  of  her  gloomy  thoughts,  and  of  the  feverish 
disorder  which  affected  her  nerves.  The  rising  sun  also,  the 
song  of  the  birds  among  the  bowers,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle 
as  they  were  driven  to  pasture,  the  sight  of  the  hind,  who, 
with  her  fown  trotting  by  her  side,  often  crossed  some  forest 
glade  within  view  of  &e  travellers — ^all  contributed  to  dispel 
the  terror  of  Eveline's  nocturnal  visions,  and  soothe  to  rest  the 
more  angry  passions  which  had  agitated  her  bosom  at  her  de- 
parture from  BaldringhauL  She  suffered  her  palfrey  to  slacken 
his  paoe^  and,  with  female  attention  to  propriety,  began  to 
adjust  her  riding-robes  and  ccunpose  her  head-dress,  disordered 
in  her  hasty  departure.  Bose  saw  her  cheek  assume  a  paler 
but  more  settled  hue,  instead  of  the  angry  hectic  which  had 
coloured  it^  saw  her  eye  become  more  st^y  as  she  looked 
with  a  sort  of  triumph  upon  her  military  attendants,  and  par- 
doned, what  on  other  occasions  she  would  probably  have  made 
some  reply  to^  her  enthusiastic  exclamations  in  praise  of  her 
countrymen. 

'We  journey  safe,'  said  Eveline,  'under  the  care  of  the 
princely  and  victorious  Normans.  Theirs  is  the  noble  wrath 
of  the  lion,  which  destroys  or  is  appeased  at  once ;  there  is  no  v" 
guile  in  their  lomantio  adfection,  no  sullenness  mixed  with  their 
generous  indignation ;  they  know  the  duties  of  the  hall  as  well 
as  those  of  battle ;  and  were  they  to  be  surpassed  in  the  arts 
of  war,  which  will  only  be  when  Plinlimmon  is  removed  from 
its  base,  they  would  still  remain  superior  to  every  other  people 
in  generosity  and  courtesy •' 

'If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so  strongly  as  if  I  shared 
tiieir  blood,'  said  Bose,  '  I  am  at  least  glad  to  see  them  around 
us,  in  woods  which  are  said  to  abound  with  dangers  of  various 
kinds.  And  I  confess  my  heart  is  the  lighter  that  I  can  now 
no  longer  observe  the  least  vestige  of  that  ancient  mansion,  in 
which  we  passed  so  unpleasant  a  nighty  and  the  recollection  of 
which  will  always  be  odious  to  me.' 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  '  Confess  the  truth.  Rose ; 
thou  wouldst  give  thy  best  kirtle  to  know  all  of  my  horrible 
adventure.' 

'  It  is  but  confessing  that  I  am  a  woman,'  answered  Bose ; 
'and  did  I  say  a  man,  I  daresay  the  difference  of  sex  would 
imply  but  a  small  abatement  of  curiosity.' 
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^  Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings  whioh  prompt  thee 
to  inquire  into  my  fortunes,'  said  Eveline;  'but,  sweet  Kose»  I 
give  thee  not  the  less  credit  for  them.  Believe  me,  thou  shalt 
know  all — ^but,  I  think,  not  now.' 

*  At  your  pleasure,'  said  Rose ;  *  and  yet,  methinks,  the  bear- 
ing in  your  solitary  bosom  such  a  fearful  secret  will  only  render 
the  weight  more  intolerable.  On  my  silence  you  may  rely  as 
on  that  of  the  Holy  Image,  which  hears  us  confess  what  it 
never  reveals.  Besides,  such  things  become  familiar  to  the 
imagination  when  they  have  been  spoken  of,  and  that  whidi  is 
familiar  gradually  becomes  stripped  of  its  terrors.' 

'  Thou  speakest  with  reason,  my  prudent  Rose ;  and  surely 
in  this  gallant  troop^  borne  like  a  flower  on  a  bush  by  my  good 
palfrey  Yseulte,  fresh  gales  blowing  round  us,  flowers  opening 
and  birds  singing,  and  having  thee  by  my  bridle-rein,  I  ought 
to  feel  this  a  fitting  time  to  communicate  what  thou  hast  so 
good  a  title  to  know.  And — yes !  thou  shalt  know  all  i  Thou 
art  not,  I  presume,  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Saxons 
of  this  land  call  a  hahr^eiH  t ' 

'Pardon  me,  lady,'  answered  Rose,  'my  &ther  discouraged 
my  listening  to  such  discourses.  I  might  see  evil  spirits  enou^ 
he  said,  without  my  imagination  being  taught  to  form  such  as 
were  fantastical.  The  word  "  balu>gebt "  I  have  heard  used  by 
Gillian  and  other  Saxons ;  but  to  me  it  only  conveys  some  idea 
of  indefinite  terror,  of  which  I  have  never  asked  nor  received  an 
explanation.' 

'  Enow  then,'  said  Eveline,  '  it  is  a  spectre,  usually  the  image 
of  a  departed  person,  who,  either  for  wrong  sustained  in  some 
particular  place  during  life,  or  through  treasure  hidden  there^ 
or  from  some  such  other  cause,  haunts  the  spot  from  time  to 
time,  becomes  familiar  to  those  who  dwell  there,  takes  an 
interest  in  their  fate,  occasionally  for  good,  in  other  instances 
or  times  for  evil.  The  bahr-geist  is,  therefore,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  the  good  genius,  sometimes  as  the  avenging  fiend, 
attached  to  particular  families  and  classes  of  men.  It  is  the 
lot  of  the  family  of  Baldringham— of  no  mean  note  in  other 
respects — ^to  be  subject  to  the  visits  of  such  a  being.' 

'  May  I  ask  the  cause,  if  it  be  known,  of  such  visitation  ? ' 
said  Rose,  desirous  to  avail  herself  to  the  uttermost  ol  the  com- 
municative mood  of  her  young  lady,  which  might  not  perhaps 
last  very  long. 

<  I  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly,'  replied  Eveline,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  degree  of  calmnesfl,  the  result  of  strong  exertion 
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over  ber  mental  amiety,  'but  in  general  it  nms  thus: — ^Baldrick, 
the  Saxon  hero  who  first  poaaesaed  jooder  dwelling,  became 
enamoured  of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
those  Druids  of  whom  the  Welsh  speak  so  much,  and  deemed 
not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  sorcery  which  they  practised^ 
when  they  ofiered  up  human  sacrifices  amid  those  ^ircles  of 
unhewn  and  living  rock,  of  which  thou  hast  seen  so  many. 
After  more  than  two  years'  wedlock,  Baldrick  became  weary  of 
his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that  he  formed  the  cruel  resolution  of 
putting  her  to  death.  Some  say  he  doubted  her  fidelity ;  some 
that  the  matter  was  pressed  on  him  by  the  church,  as  she  was 
suspected  of  heresy ;  some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way 
for  a  more  wealthy  marriage ;  but  all  agree  in  the  result.  He 
sent  two  of  his  cnichts  to  the  house  of  Baldringham,  to  put 
to  death  the  unfortunate  Vanda,  and  commanded  them  to 
bring  him  the  ring  which  had  cirded  her  finger  on  the  day  of 
wedlock,  in  token  that  his  orders  were  accomplished.  The 
men  were  ruthless  in  their  office :  they  stranded  Vanda  in 
yonder  apartment,  and  as  the  hand  was  so  swollen  that  no 
effort  could  draw  off  the  ring,  they  obtained  possession  of  it  by 
severing  the  fimger.  But  long  before  the  return  of  those  cruel 
perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow  of  Vanda  had  appeared 
before  her  appalled  husbuid,  and  holding  up  to  him  her  bloody 
hand,  made  him  fearfully  sensible  how  well  his  savage  com- 
mands had  been  obeyed.  After  haunting  him  in  peace  and 
war,  in  desert^  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died  despairingly  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  balu^geist^  or  ghost,  of  the 
miudered  Vanda  became  so  terrible  in  tiie  house  of  Baldring- 
ham that  the  succour  of  St.  Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  put  bounds  to  her  visitation.  Yea,  the  blessed  saint^ 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  his  ezorciBm,  did,  in  requital  of  Bald- 
ride's  crime,  impose  a  strong  and  enduring  penalty  upon  every 
female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the  third  degree ;  namely, 
that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before  their  twenty-first  year,  they 
should  each  spend  a  solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  mur- 
dered Vanda,  saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  for  her 
repose  as  for  the  suffering  soul  of  her  murderer.  During  that 
awful  space,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  mur- 
dered person  appears  to  the  female  who  observes  the  vigil,  and 
shows  some  sign  of  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  favour- 
able, she  appears  with  a  smiling  aspect,  and  crosses  them  with 
her  unbloodied  hand ;  but  she  announces  evil  fortune  by  show- 
ing the  hand  from  which  the  finger  was  severed,  with  a  stem 
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oountenanoe,  aa  if  mentiiig  upoQ  the  defloendant  of  her  hus- 
band his  inhuman  onielty.  Sometimes  she  is  said  to  speak. 
These  particulars  I  learned  long  since  from  an  old  Saxon  dame^ 
the  mother  of  our  Maigexy,  who  had  been  an  attendant  on  my 
grandmother,  and  left  the  house  of  Baldringham  when  she 
made  her  escape  from  it  with  my  father's  father.' 

'  Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this  homage,'  said  Rose, 
'  which  seems  to  me — ^under  favour  of  St.  Dunstan — ^to  bring 
humanity  into  too  dose  interoourae  with  a  being  of  a  doubtful 
nature!' 

'  My  grandfather  thought  bo,  and  never  permitted  my  grand- 
mother to  revisit  the  house  of  Baldringham  after  her  marriage ; 
hence  disunion  betwixt  him  and  his  Bon  on  the  one  part  and 
the  members  ot  that  family  on  the  other.  They  laid  sundiy 
misfortunes,  and  particularly  the  loss  of  male  heirs  which  at 
that  time  befell  them,  to  my  parent's  not  having  done  the 
hereditary  homage  to  the  bloody-fingered  bahr^ist.' 

'And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady,'  said  Rose,  'knowing 
that  they  held  among  them  a  usage  so  hideous,  think  <rf 
accepting  the  invitation  of  Lady  Ermengardel' 

<I  can  hardly  answer  von  the  question,'  replied  Eveline. 
'Partly  I  feared  my  fathers  recent  calamity,  to  be  slain,  as  I 
have  heard  him  say  his  aunt  once  prophesied  of  him,  by  the 
enemy  he  most  despised,  might  be  the  result  of  this  rite  having 
been  neglected ;  and  partly  I  hoped  that^  if  my  mind  should  be 
appalled  at  the  danger,  when  it  presented  itself  closer  to  my 
eye,  it  could  not  be  uxged  on  me  in  courtesy  and  humanily. 
Tou  saw  how  soon  my  cruel-hearted  relative  pounced  upon  the 
opportunity,  and  how  impossible  it  became  for  me,  bearing  the 
name,  and,  I  trusty  the  spirit^  of  Berenger,  to  escape  from  the 
net  in  which  I  had  involved  myself.' 

'No  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have  engaged  me,' 
replied  Rose,  '  to  place  myself  where  apprehension  fdone,  even 
without  the  tenors  of  a  real  visitation,  might  have  punidied  my 
presumption  with  insanity.  But  what^  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
did  you  see  at  this  horrible  rendezvous  T' 

'Ay,  there  is  the  questicMi,'  said  Eveline,  raising  her  hand 
to  her  brow — '  how  I  could  witness  that  which  I  distinctly  saw, 
yet  be  able  to  retain  command  of  thought  and  intellect !  I 
had  recited  the  prescribed  devotions  for  ^e  murderer  and  his 
victim,  and  sitting  down  on  the  couch  which  was  assigned  me^ 
had  laid  aside  such  of  my  clothes  as  might  impede  my  rest — ^I 
had  surmotmted,  in  shorty  the  first  shod^  whidi  I  experienced 
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in  oommittang  myself  to  this  myBterioua  diamber,  and  I  hoped 

to  pass  the  nig^t  in  dumber  as  sound  as  my  thoughts  were 

iimooent    But  I  was  fearfully  disappointed.     I  cannot  judge 

how  long  I  had  slept^  when  my  boBom  was  oppressed  by  an 

unusual  weighty  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  my  voice,  stop 

the  beating  of  my  heart»  and  prevent  me  from  drawing  my 

breath;  and  when  I  looked  up  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 

horrible  suffocation,  the  form  cf  the  murdered  British  matron 

stood  over  my  couch,  taller  than  life,  shadowy,  and  with  a 

countenance  where  tndts  of  dignity  and  beauty  were  mingled 

with  a  fierce  expression  of  vengeful  exultaticm.    She  held  over 

me  the  hand  which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  husband's 

cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  signed  the  cross,  devoting  me  to 

destruction;  while,  with  an  unearthly  tone,  die  uttered  these 

wordB — 

"  Widowed  wife,  and  wedded  maid, 
Betrothed,  betnyar,  and  betray'd  1 " 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke,  and  lowered  her 
gory  fingers,  as  if  to  touch  my  face,  when,  terror  giving  me  the 
power  of  which  at  first  it  deprived  me,  I  screamed  aloud — ^the 
casement  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open  with  a  loud  noise 

— and But  what  signifies  my  teUing  all  this  to  thee,  Bose^ 

who  show  so  plainly,  by  the  movement  of  eye  and  lip»  that  you 
consider  me  as  a  siUy  and  childish  dreamerV 

'Be  not  angfy,  my  dear  lady,'  said  Rose;  'I  do  indeed 
believe  that  the  witch  we  caU  Mara  has  been  dealing  with  yon; 
bat  she,  you  know,  is  by  leeches  considered  as  no  real  phantom, 
but  solely  the  creation  of  our  own  imagination,  disordered  by 
causes  which  arise  from  bodily  indisposition.' 

'Thou  art  learned,  maiden,' said  £veline,  rather  peevishly; 
'but  when  I  assure  thee  that  my  better  angel  came  to  my 
assistance  in  a  human  form,  that  at  his  appearance  the  fiend 
vanished,  and  that  he  trani^Kxrted  me  in  hk  arms  out  of  the 
chamber  of  terror,  I  think  thou  wilt,  as  a  good  Christian,  put 
more  faith  in  that  which  I  tell  you.' 

'Indeed — ^indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  cannot>'  replied 
Bose.  'It  is  even  that  circumstance  of  the  guardian  angel 
which  makes  me  consider  the  whole  as  a  dream.  A  Noiman 
sentinel,  whom  I  myself  called  from  his  post  on  purpose^  did 
indeed  come  to  your  assistanoe,  and,  breaking  into  your  apart- 
ment, transported  you  to  that  where  I  myself  received  you 
bum  his  arms  in  a  lifeless  condition.' 
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<  A  Norman  addier,  ha ! '  said  Eveline,  colooring  ertzemely ; 
'and  to  whom,  maiden,  did  you  daro  give  oommiBsion  to  break 
into  my  sleeping-chamber  t ' 

'Your  eyes  flash  anger,  madam,  but  is  it  reasonable  they 
should  f  Did  I  not  hear  your  screams  of  agony,  and  was  I 
to  stand  fettered  by  ceremony  at  such  a  UMnnent  f — ^no  more 
than  if  the  castle  had  been  on  fire.' 

'  I  ask  you  again.  Rose,'  said  her  mistress,  still  with  discom- 
posure, though  less  angrily  than  at  first,  '  whom  you  directed 
to  break  into  my  apartmentf 

*  Indeed,  I  know  not»  lady,'  said  Rose ;  'for,  besides  that  he 
was  muffled  in  his  mantle,  little  chance  was  there  of  my  know- 
ing his  features,  even  had  I  seen  them  fully.  But  I  can  socm 
discover  the  cavalier;  and  I  will  set  about  it,  that  I  may  give 
him  the  reward  I  promised,  and  warn  him  to  be  silent  and 
discreet  in  this  matter.' 

'Do  80^'  said  Eveline;  'and  if  you  find  him  among  those 
soldiers  who  attend  us,  I  will  indeed  lean  to  thine  opinion,  and 
think  that  fantasy  had  the  chief  share  in  the  evils  I  have 
endured  the  last  night.' 

Rose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and,  accompanied  by 
her  mistress,  rode  up  to  Philip  Quarine,  the  Constable's  squire, 
who  for  the  present  commanded  their  little  escort.  'Good 
Guarine,'  she  said,  '  I  had  talk  with  one  of  these  sentinels  last 
night  from  my  window,  and  he  did  me  some  service^  for  which 
I  promised  him  recompense.  Will  you  inquire  for  the  man, 
that  I  may  pay  him  his  guerdon  f ' 

'Truly,  I  will  owe  him  a  guerdon  also^  pretty  maiden,' 
answered  the  squire ;  'for  if  a  lance  of  them  approached  near 
enough  the  house  to  hold  speech  from  the  windows,  he  trans- 
gressed the  precise  orders  of  his  watch.' 

'Tush !  you  must  forgive  that  for  my  sake,'  said  Rose.  'I 
wanant,  had  I  called  on  yourself,  stout  Guarine,  I  should  have 
had  influence  to  bring  you  under  my  chamber  window.' 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  True  it  i%' 
he  said,  '  when  women  are  in  place,  discipline  is  in  danger.' 

He  then  went  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  among  his 
band,  and  returned  with  the  assurance,  that  his  soldiers, 
generally  and  severally,  denied  having  approached  the  mansion 
of  the  Lady  Ermengarde  on  the  preceding  night. 

'Thou  seest,  Rose,'  said  Evelme,  with  a  significant  look  to 
her  attendant. 

'  The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guarine's  severity,'  said  Rose, 
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'and  dare  not  tell  the  trath ;  I  shall  have  some  one  in  private 
olaiming  the  reward  of  me.' 

'  I  would  I  had  the  privilege  myself,  damsel,'  said  Guarine ; 
*  but  for  these  fellows,  they  are  not  so  timorous  as  you  suppose 
them,  being  even  too  ready  to  avouch  their  roguery  when  it 
bath  less  ezouse.  Besides,  I  promised  them  impunity.  Have 
you  anything  farther  to  order  ? ' 

'Nothing,  good  Guarine,'  said  Eveline;  'only  this  small 
donative  to  procure  wine  for  thy  soldiers,  that  they  may  spend 
the  next  night  more  merrily  than  the  last.  And  now  he  is 
gone.  Maiden,  thou  must)  I  think,  be  now  weU  aware  that 
what  thou  sawest  was  no  earthly  being  f 

'I  must  believe  mine  own  ears  and  eyes,  madam,'  replied 
Rose. 

'  Do— but  allow  me  the  same  privilege,'  answered  Eveline. 
'  Believe  me  that  my  deliverer,  for  so  I  must  call  him,  bore  the 
features  of  one  who  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  in  iJie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baldringham.  Tell  me  but  one  thing.  What  dost 
thou  think  of  this  eztraordinary  prediction — 

'*  Widow'd  wife,  and  wedded  maid, 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betrayed*'  f 

Thou  wilt  say  it  is  an  idle  invention  of  my  brain ;  but  think  it 
for  a  moment  the  speech  of  a  true  diviner,  and  what  wouldst 
thou  say  of  itf 

'  That  you  may  be  betrayed,  mv  dearest  lady,  but  never  can 
be  a  betrayer,'  answered  Rose,  with  animation. 

Eveline  reached  her  hand  out  to  her  friend,  and  as  she 
pressed  afieotionately  that  which  Rose  gave  in  return,  she 
whispered  to  her  with  eneigy,  '  I  thank  thee  for  the  judgment^ 
whi(^  my  own  heart  confirms.' 

A  doud  of  dust  now  announced  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester  and  his  retinue,  augmented  by  the  attendance 
of  his  host  Sir  William  [Amelot]  Herbert^  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  kinsmen,  who  came  to  pav  their  respects  to  the 
orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  by  which  appellation  Eveline 
was  known  upon  her  passage  through  their  territoir. 

Eveline  remarked,  that  at  their  greeting  De  Lacy  looked 
with  displeased  surprise  at  the  disarrangement  of  her  dress  and 
equipage,  which  her  hasty  departure  from  Baldringham  had 
necessarily  occasioned ;  and  she  was,  on  her  part^  struck  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  say,  '  I  am  not 
to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  person,  who  may  be  received  with 
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negligence,  and  treated  slightly  with  impunity.'  For  the  fifst 
time,  she  thought  that)  though  always  deficient  in  grace  and 
heauty,  the  Gonstahle's  countenance  was  formed  to  ezprees  the 
more  angry  passions  with  force  and  viTadty,  and  that  she  who 
shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay  her  account  with  the 
implicit  suirender  of  herwillandwishes  tothoseof  anarbitraiy 
loid  and  master. 

But  the  doud  soon  passed  from  the  Constable's  brow ;  and 
in  the  conyenation  which  he  afterwards  maintained  with 
Herbert  and  the  other  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  from  time 
to  time  came  to  greet  aivd  accompany  them  for  a  little  way 
on  their  journey,  Eveline  had  occasion  to  admire  his  superi- 
ority, both  of  sense  and  expression,  and  to  remark  the  atten- 
tion and  deference  with  which  his  words  were  listened  to  by 
men  too  high  in  rank,  and  too  proud,  readily  to  admit  any 
pre-eminence  that  was  not  founded  on  acknowledged  merits 
The  regard  of  women  is  generally  much  influenced  by  the 
»  estimation  which  an  individual  maintainfl  in  the  opinion  of 
men;  and  Eveline,  when  she  concluded  her  journey  in  the 
Benedictine  nunnery  in  Gloucester,  could  not  think  without 
respect  upon  the  renowned  warrior  and  celebrated  politician, 
whose  aduiowledged  abilities  appeared  to  place  him  above 
every  one  whom  she  had  seen  approach  him.  His  wife,  Eveline 
thoi4;ht  (and  she  was  not  without  ambition),  if  relinquishing 
some  of  those  qualities  in  a  husband  which  are  in  youth  most 
captivating  to  the  female  imagination,  must  be  stiU  generally 
honoured  and  respected,  and  have  contentment,  if  not  romantio 
felicity,  within  her  reach. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Thb  Lady  Evelme  remained  nearly  four  months  with  her  aunt^ 
the  abbess  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery,  under  whose  auspioes 
the  Constable  of  Chester  saw  his  suit  adyanoe  and  prosper  as  it 
would  probably  have  done  under  that  of  the  deceased  lUymond 
Berenger,  her  brother.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  but  for 
the  supposed  Tision  of  the  Yixgin,  and  the  tow  of  gratitude 
which  that  supposed  vision  had  called  forth,  the  natuial  dislike 
of  BO  young  a  person  to  a  match  so  unequal  in  years  might 
have  effectually  opposed  his  success.  Indeed,  Eveline,  while 
honouring  the  Constable's  virtues,  doing  justice  to  his  high 
character,  and  admiring  his  talents,  could  never  altogether 
divest  herself  of  a  secret  fear  of  him,  which,  while  it  prevented 
her  from  expressing  any  direct  disapprobation  of  his  addresses, 
caused  her  sometimes  to  shudder,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at  the 
idea  of  their  becoming  successful. 

The  ominous  words,  'betraying  and  betrayed,'  would  then 
occur  to  her  memory ;  and  when  her  aimt  (the  period  of  the 
deepest  mourning  being  elapsed)  had  fix^  a  day  for  her 
betrothal,  she  looked  forward  to  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  for 
which  she  was  unable  to  account  to  herself,  and  which,  as  well  as 
the  partioolars  of  her  dream,  she  concealed  even  from  Father 
Aldrovand  in  the  hours  of  confession.  It  was  not  aversion  to 
the  Constable;  it  was  far  less  preference  to  any  other  suitor; 
it  was  one  of  those  instinctive  movements  and  emotions  by 
which  nature  seems  to  warn  us  of  approaching  danger,  though 
famishing  no  information  respecting  its  nature,  and  suggesting 
no  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  apprehension,  that,  if  they 
had  been  seconded  by  the  remonstrances  of  Rose  Flammock,  as 
formerly,  they  might  perhaps  have  led  to  Eveline's  even  yet 
forming  some  resdution  unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  the  Con- 
staUe.     But)  stiU  more  sealous  for  her  lady's  honour  than  even 
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for  her  happinesB,  Boee  had  striotly  forborne  eveiy  effi>rt  vhidi 
could  affect  Eveline's  purpobe,  when  she  had  once  expressed 
her  approbation  of  De  Lacy's  addressee;  and  whatever  she 
thought  or  anticipated  concerning  the  proposed  nuurriage,  she 
seemed  from  that  moment  to  consider  it  as  an  event  which 
must  necessanl  J  take  place. 

De  Laov  himself,  as  he  learned  more  intimately  to  know  the 
merit  of  the  priae  which  he  was  desirous  of  possessing,  looked 
forward  with  different  feelings  towards  the  union  than  those 
with  which  he  had  first  proposed  the  measure  to  Raymond 
Berenger.  It  was  then  a  mere  match  of  interest  aiKl  con- 
venience, which  had  oocuned  to  the  mind  of  a  proud  and 
politic  feudal  lord,  as  the  best  mode  of  consolidating  the  power 
and  perpetuating  the  line  of  his  family.  Nor  did  even  the 
splendour  of  Eveline's  beauty  make  that  impression  upon  De 
Lacy  which  it  was  calculated  to  do  on  the  fieiy  and  impas- 
sioiMd  chivaliy  of  the  age.  He  was  past  that  period  of  life 
when  the  wise  are  captivated  by  outward  form,  and  might  have 
said  with  truth,  as  well  as  with  discretion,  that  he  could  have 
wished  his  beautiful  bride  several  years  older,  and  possesBed  of 
a  more  moderate  portion  of  personiGd  charms,  in  order  to  have 
rendered  the  match  more  fitted  for  his  ownage  and  disposition. 
This  stoicism,  however,  vanished,  when,  on  repeated  interviews 
with  his  destined  bride,  he  found  that  she  was  indeed  inex- 
perienced in  life,  but  desirous  to  be  guided  by  superior  wisdom ; 
and  that,  although  gifted  with  high  sfHrit^  and  a  disposition 
which  began  to  recover  its  natural  dastic  gaiety,  she  was  gentle, 
docile,  and,  above  all,  endowed  with  a  firmness  of  principle 
which  seemed  to  give  assurance  that  she  would  tread  uprightly, 
and  without  spot,  the  slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and 
beauty  are  doomed  to  move. 

As  feelings  of  a  warmer  and  more  impassioned  kind  towarda 
Eveline  began  to  glow  in  De  Lacy's  bosom,  his  engagements  as 
a  crusader  became  more  and  more  burdensome  to  him.  The 
Benedictine  abbess,  the  natural  guardian  of  Eveline's  happiness, 
added  to  these  feelings  by  her  reasoning  and  remonstrances. 
Although  a  nun  and  a  devotee,  she  held  in  reverence  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  and  comprehended  so  much  of  it  as  to  be 
aware  that  its  important  purposes  could  not  be  accomplished 
while  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  interposed  betwixt 
the  married  pair ;  for  as  to  a  hint  from  the  Constable,  that  his 
young  spouse  might  accompany  him  into  the  dangerous  and 
dissolute  precincts  of  the  Crusaders'  camp,  the  good  lady  crossed 
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henelf  with  honor  ftt  the  propOBal,  and  neyer  permitted  it  to 
be  a  aeoond  time  mentioiied  in  her  preaenoe. 

It  waa  not|  howerery  imoommoD  for  kings,  prinoea,  and  other 
peraona  of  h^  oonaequenoe^  who  had  taken  upon  them  the 
▼ow  to  reaofue  Jeruaaleniy  to  obtain  delaya,  and  even  a  total 
zemiaaion  of  their  engagement^  by  proper  applioation  to  the 
Ghoroh  of  Bome.  The  Conatable  waa  sure  to  poaseBa  the  full 
advantage  of  his  Boyeraign'a  interest  and  countenance,  in  seek* 
ing  pennisston  to  remain  in  Engkuid,  for  he  waa  the  noble  to 
whose  valour  and  policy  Ueniy  bad  chiefly  entrasted  the  defence 
of  the  disorderlv  Welsh  mttrehea;  and  it  waa  by  no  meana 
with  his  good-will  that  so  useful  a  aubjeot  had  ever  assnmed 
theocoea. 

It  waa  setdedy  therefore^  in  private  betwixt  the  abbess  and 
the  Oonstable,  that  the  latter  should  solicit  at  Bome,  and  with 
the  Pope's  legate  in  England,  a  remission  of  his  vow  for  at 
least  two  years — a  favour  which  it  was  thought  oould  scarce  be 
refused  to  one  of  his  wealth  and  influence,  backed  as  it  was  with 
the  moat  liberal  offina  of  asBistance  towarda  the  redemption  of 
the  Hoty  Land.  Hia  ofiers  were  indeed  munificent ;  for  he  pro- 
poaed,  if  hia  own  personal  attendance  were  diapenaed  with,  to 
send  an  hundred  kmceaat  hia  own  coat,  each  lance  accompanied 
by  two  aquires,  three  archers,  and  a  varlet  or  horse-boy,  being 
double  the  retinue  by  which  hia  own  person  waa  to  have  been 
aeoompanied.  He  c^ered  besidea  to  deposit  the  sum  of  two 
fliouBMid  beiants  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  expedition,  to 
surrender  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  armament  those  equipped 
veaaela  which  he  had  provided,  and  which  even  now  awaited 
the  embaikation  of  himaelf  and  hia  followers. 

Tet,  while  making  these  magnificent  proffers,  the  Constable 
could  not  help  feeling  they  would  be  inadequate  to  the  expeota- 
tiona  of  the  rigid  pelato  Baldwin,  who^  as  he  had  himaelf 
preached  the  crusade,  and  brought  the  Conatable  and  many 
others  into  that  holy  engagement^  muat  needa  see  with  dish 
pleasure  the  work  of  hia  doquence  endangered,  by  the  retreat 
of  80  important  an  associate  from  hia  favourite  enterprise.  To 
soften,  therefore,  hia  disappointment  aa  much  aa  possible^  the 
Conatable  offered  to  the  Arehbiahop^  that^  in  the  event  of  hia 
obtaining  licenae  to  remain  in  Britain,  hia  f oroea  should  be  led 
by  hia  nephew,  Damian  Lw^,  already  renowned  for  his  early 
feats  of  cMvalry,  the  present  hope  of  hia  houses  and,  failing 
of  hia  own  body,  its  future  head  and  support. 

The  Constable  took  the  moat  prudent  method  of  communir* 
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OAtiog  tbiB  pfopottl  to  the  Aichbiahop  Baldwin,  thiougfa  a 
mutiuJ  friend,  on  whooe  good  offices  na  oould  depend,  and 
whose  interest  with  the  prBlate  was  regaided  as  greak  But, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  the  proposal,  the  prelate 
heaid  it  with  solltfi  and  obetinate  silsnoey  and  relemd  for  an^ 
swer  to  a  penonal  oonf eranoe  with  the  Constahie  at  an  appointed 
day,  when  ooneema  at  the  ehnreh  would  call  the  Aichbiahq)  to 
the  eity  of  Olouoester.  The  report  of  tiie  mediator  was  sadi 
as  induoed  the  Constable  to  eopeot  »  ssTere  struggle  with  the 
pioad  and  poweifal  ohurdhman ;  but,  himself  pioad  and  power- 
fnl,  and  backed  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  foiled  in  the  oontesti 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be  previously  adjusted, 
as  wdl  as  the  reoent  loss  ol  Eveline's  lather,  gave  an  air  of 
privacy  to  De  Lacy's  oourtship^  and  prevented  its  bemg 
s^pnlised  by  tournaments  and  feats  of  militaiy  skill,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  otherwise  dedious  to  dio^lay  Ids  addrass 
in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  mles  of  the  convent  pnevented 
his  giving  entertainments  of  dancing,  mudc^  or  other  mors 
paotfie  revels ;  and  although  the  Constable  displayed  his  affee- 
tion  by  tibe  most  splendid  gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her 
attendsttts,  the  whole  aflkir,  in  the  opinian  of  the  erperieaoed 
Dame  Gillian,  proceeded  more  with  the  solemnity  ol  a  funeral 
than  the  light  pace  of  an  appreaclung  bridaL 

The  bride  herself  felt  sofiaetliing  6t  this,  and  thought  oeoar 
sionally  it  might  liAve  been  lightened  by  the  visits  of  young 
Damian,  in  whose  age,  m  nearly  correq>onding  to  her  own,  eha 
might  have  expected  some  relief  from  the  formal  courtship  of 
his  graver  uncle.  But  he  came  not^  and  from  what  the  Con- 
stable said  concerning  him,  she  was  led  to  imagine  that  the 
rdations  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  exchanged  ocoiqAtkins  and 
character.  The  elder  De  Lacy  continued,  indeed,  in  nominal 
observance  of  his  vow,  to  dwell  in  a  pavilion  by  the  gates  of 
Gloucester;  but  he  seldom  donned  his  armour,  sul»titated 
costly  damask  and  silk  lor  his  war-warn  shamoy  doublet,  and 
afl^cted  at  his  advanced  time  cf  life  more  gaiety  of  attire  than 
hi&  contempofaries  remembered  as  distinguishing  his  early 
youth.  His  nephew,  on  tiie  contrary,  redded  almost  oonstantlgr 
on  the  marches  of  Wales,  occupied  in  setdii^  by  prudence,  or 
subduing  by  main  fbree,  the  various  disturt>ances  by  whieb 
these  pvovinoes  were  continually  agitated ;  and  Eveline  learned 
with  surprise,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  uncle  had  prevailed 
on  him  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  their  being  betrodied 
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to  €Mh  oibar,  atj  m  the  Nomuuu  eattded  the  oeremony, 
fiaiifailki.  This  eagagement^  vbioh  praoeded  the  aotoal  maiv 
liage  for  A  apftce  more  or  lem,  aoooiding  to  droanistKiioeBi  wm 
usuallj  oelebrated  with  »  solemiist^  ooiteiB^nding  to  the  imk 
of  the  oontraotiDg  parties. 

The  CoQfeti^le  tdded^  with  eoLpreaeione  of  regret^  that  Damian 
gaTO  himaelf  too  little  leet^  ooniidering  hit  earlj  youth,  ilept 
too  little,  and  indulged  in  too  restless  a  disposition ;  th&t  his 
health  was  suffonng,  and  that  a  learned  Jewish  leeoh,  whose 
opinioQ  had  bean  ti^Een,  had  given  his  adTioe  that  the  wantith 
of  a  more  genial  climate  was  necessary  to  restore  his  oonstitu* 
tioKi  to  its  general  and  natural  Tigouz*. 

Eveline  heard  this  With  much  regMty  for  she  remembered 
Dandan  as  the  angel  of  good  tidings,  who  first  brought  her 
xiews  of  deliveranide  from  t£e forces  of  the  Welsh)  and  theo<Mai 
moDB  on  which  they  had  met^  though  mousnful)  brought  a  sort 
of  pleasure  in  leooQection,  so  gentie  had  been  tiie  youlli's 
dsportmflKity  and  so  consoliiig  his  expressions  of  sympathy.  She 
wished  she  could  see  him,  that  she  might  herself  judge  of  the 
nature  of  his  illness;  for,  like  other  damsels  of  that  age,  she 
was  not  entirdy  ignorant  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  had  been 
taught  by  Father  Aldrovand,  himself  no  mean  physieiin,  how 
to  extract  healing  essaaces  from  plants  and  herbs  gathered 
under  planetary  hours.  She  thought  it  possible  that  her  talents 
in  this  arty  slight  as  tbey  were^  might  perhaps  be  of  ssrrioe  to 
one  already  her  friend  and  liberator^  a&d  soon  about  to  beeome 
her  very  near  relation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleastue^  mingled  with 
some  oonfnidon  (at  the  idea,  doubtless,  of  assuming  the  part  of 
medical  adviser  to  so  young  a  patient),  that  one  evening,  while 
the  oonvent  was  assembled  about  some  business  <^  their 
chapter,  sJne  heard  Gillian  announce  that  the  kjasman  of  the 
Lord  Ckmstable  desired  to  q>eak  with  her.  She  snatched  up  the 
veil  irhieh  she  wOrd  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the 
house,  and  hastily  descended  to  the  parlour,  commanding  the 
attendanoe  of  OiUian,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  tfaiiA  psoper 
to  obey  the  signal. 

When  die  entered  the  apartment^  a  man  whom  she  had 
sever  seen  bdote  advanced,  kneeled  on  one  knee,  and  taking 
up  the  ham  of  her  veil,  saluted  it  with  an  air  of  the  most  pro- 
found respect.  I^e  stepped  back,  surprised  and  alazined, 
ahhcnigh  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance*  of  the  stranger 
to  justify  .'her  apprehension.     He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty 
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yean  of  age,  tall  of  statoie,  and  bearing*  noUe  thoac^  wastod 
form,  and  a  eountenanoe  on  wbioh  diaeaae^  or  perhape  youthful 
iH4<iifgAn^  had  antioipated  the  tnoee  of  age.  His  demeanour 
eeem^  courteous  and  respectful,  even  in  a  degree  vhich 
approached  to  excess.  He  observed  Erdme's  surprise,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  pride^  minted  with  emotion^  'I  fear  ihat  I  have 
been  mistaken,  and  that  my  visit  is  regarded  as  an  unweIo(une 
intrusion.' 

'Ariae^  sir,'  answered  Eveline,  'and  let  me  kuow  your  name 
and  business.  I  was  summoned  to  a  kinsman  of  the  Constable 
of  Chester.' 

'And  you  expected  the  stripling  Damian,'  answered  the 
stranger.  'But  the  match  with  which  Engkuid  rings  wiU  con- 
nect you  with  others  of  the  house  besides  that  young  person; 
and  amongst  these  with  the  luckless  Bandal  de  Lacy.  PeriuqM,' 
oontinued  he,  '  the  fair  Eveline  Berenger  outy  not  even  have 
heard  his  name  breathed  by  his  more  fortunate  kinsman — 
more  fortunate  in  every  respect^  but  mM  fortunate  in  his 
present  prospects.' 

This  compliment  was  accompanied  by  a  deep  reverence,  and 
Eveline  stood  much  embarrassed  how  to  reply  to  his  civilitieB; 
for  although  she  now  well  remembered  to  have  heard  this 
Bandal  slightly  mentioned  by  the  Constable  when  ^leaking  of 
his  family,  it  was  in  terms  which  implied  that  there  was  no 
good  understanding  betwixt  them.  She  therefore  only  returned 
his  oourte87  by  general  thanks  for  the  honour  of  his  visits 
trusting  he  would  then  retire ;  but  such  was  not  his  purpose. 

'I  comprehend,'  he  said,  'from  the  coldness  with  which  the 
Ladv  Eveline  Berenger  receives  me,  tiiat  what  she  has  heard  <rf 
menom  my  kinsman — if  indeed  he  thought  me  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  to  her  at  all — ^has  been,  to  aay  the  least,  un&vour- 
able.  And  yet  my  name  once  stood  as  high  in  fields  and  courts 
as  that  of  the  Constable;  nor  is  it  aught  more  disgraceful  than 
what  is  indeed  often  esteemed  the  worst  of  disgiaoes — poverty, 
which  prevents  my  still  aspiring  to  places  of  honour  and  fan:^ 
If  my  youthful  follies  have  been  numerous^  I  have  paid  for 
them  by  the  loss  of  my  fortune  and  the  degradation  of  my  con- 
dition; and  therein  my  happy  kinsman  mighty  if  he  pleased, 
do  me  some  aid.  I  mean  not  with  his  purse  or  estate ;  for, 
poor  as  I  am,  I  would  not  live  on  alms  extorted  from  the  reluct- 
ant hand  of  an  estranged  friend ;  but  his  countenance  would 
put  him  to  no  cost,  and,  in  so  far,  I  might  expect  some 
favour.' 
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'In  diat  my  I/xrd  Ckmrtable,'  said  Ereline^  'most  judge  for 
himBelf .  I  haye— as  vet,  at  least — no  right  to  interfere  in  his 
familjaffiurs;  and  if  1  shotild  ever  haye  sach  rights  it  will  well 
become  me  to  be  cantious  how  I  use  it.' 

'It  is  prudently  answered,'  replied  Randal ;  'but  what  I  ask 
of  you  is  merely  that  you,  in  your  gentleness,  woul4  please  to 
oonvey  to  my  cousin  a  suit^  which  I  find  it  hard  to  Ining  my 
mder  tongue  to  utter  with  sufficient  submission.  The  usurers^ 
whose  cbmns  have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  my  means,  now 
menace  me  with  a  dungeon — a  threat  which  they  dared  not 
mutter,  £ar  leas  attempt  to  execute,  were  it  not  that  they  see 
me  an  outcast,  unprotected  by  the  natural  head  of  my  famOy, 
and  regard  me  rather  as  they  would  some  unfriended  yagrant 
than  as  a  descendant  of  the  powerful  house  of  Lacy.' 

'  It  is  a  sad  neceasil^,'  replied  Eyeline ;  *  but  I  see  not  how 
I  can  help  you  in  such  extremity.' 

'Easily,'  replied  Randal  de  Ltusj,  'The  day  of  your  be- 
trothal 18  fixed,  as  I  hear  reported ;  and  it  is  your  right  to  select 
what  witnesses  you  please  to  the  solemnity,  which  may  the 
saints  bless  1  To  eyery  one  but  myself,  presence  or  absence  on 
that  oecasioii  is  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony ;  to  me  it  is  almost 
life  or  death.  So  am  I  situated,  diat  the  marked  instance  of 
slight  or  contempt  implied  by  my  exclusion  from  this  meeting 
of  our  family  will  be  held  for  the  signal  of  my  final  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  the  De  Lacys,  and  for  a  thousand  bloodhounds 
to  assail  me  without  mercy  or  forbearance,  whom,  cowards  as 
they  are,  eyen  the  slightest  show  of  countenance  from  my 
powerful  kinsman  would  compel  to  stand  at  bay.  But  why 
shoold  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking  thusf  Farewell,  madam 
—be  happy ;  and  do  not  think  of  me  the  more  harshly,  that 
for  a  few  minutes  I  haye  broken  the  tenor  of  your  happy 
thoughts  by  forcing  my  misfortunes  on  your  notice.' 

'Stay,  sir,'  said  Eydine,  idSeeted  by  the  tone  and  manner  of 
the  noble  suppliant;  'you  shall  not  haye  it  to  say,  that  you 
hare  told  your  distress  to  Eyeline  Berenger  without  reoeiying 
sach  aid  as  is  in  her  power  to  giye.  I  will  mention  your  request 
to  the  Constable  of  Chester.' 

'Tou  must  do  more^  if  you  really  mean  to  assist  me^'  said 
Bsndal  de  Laoy,  'you  must  make  that  request  your  own.  Tou 
do  not  know,'  said  he,  continuing  to  bend  on  her  a  fixed  and 
expressiye  lodi,  'how  hard  it  is  to  dumge  the  fixed  purpose  of 
a  De  Laoy ;  a  twelyemonth  hence  you  will  probably  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  firm  texture  of  our  resolutions.     But,  at 
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present,  what  oan  withstand  your  wish  ahoold  yoa  deign  to 
express  it  1' 

<  Your  suit^  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  my  ad?anaii»g 
It  with  my  good  word  and  good  wishes,'  replied  Ev^ne;  'but 
you  must  Im  well  aware  t^t  its  suooess  or  failure  must  rest 
with  the  Constable  himself.' 

lUndal  de  Lacy  took  his  leare  with  the  same  aur  of  deep 
rerarenoe  which  had  marked  his  eatranoe;  only  that,  as  l&a 
then  saluted  the  skirt  of  Eyeline's  robe,  he  now  rendered  the 
same  homage  by  touohing  her  band  with  his  lip.  She  saw  him 
depart  with  a  mixture  St  emotions,  in  whioh  oompsssion  was 
predominant ;  althou^  in  his  complaints  of  the  Constable's  un- 
kindness  to  him  tiiere  was  something  offensiye,  and  his  ayowal 
of  follies  and  ozoess  seemed  uttered  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
wounded  pride  than  in  that  of  contrition. 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  she  told  iiim  of  the 
visit  of  Randal,  and  of  his  request;  and  striedy  observing  his 
countenance  while  she  spoke,  she  saw  that,  at  the  first  mentkm 
of  his  kinsman's  name,  a  gleam  of  anger  shot  along  his  features. 
He  soon  subdued  it,  however,  and,  fixing  bis  eyes  on  the  ground, 
listened  to  Eveline's  detailed  account  of  the  visit,  rad  her 
request  'that  Sandal  might  be  one  of  the  invited  witneases  to 
th^  fianpadllea,* 

The  Constable  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  consider- 
ing how  to  elude  the  sdioitation.  At  length  he  replied,  *  Yea 
do  not  know  for  whom  you  ask  this,  or  you  would  perhaps  have 
fcvbome  your  request;  neither  are  you  apprised  of  its  full 
import,  though  my  crafty  cousin  well  knows  that^  when  I  do 
him  this  grace  which  he  aaks,  I  bind  myself,  as  it  were^  iu  the 
eye  of  the  world  once  more-^-and  it  will  be  for  the  third  tinae-— - 
to  interfere  in  his  affairs,  and  place  them  on  such  a  footing  as 
may  afford  him  the  means  of  re-establishing  his  fallen  niinno 
quence,  and  repairing  his  numerous  ervors.' 

<And  wherefore  not,  my  lordf  said  the  generous  Eveline. 
*  If  he  has  been  ruined  only  through  follies,  he  is  now  of  an  age 
irhen  these  are  no  longer  tempting  snares;  and  if  his  heart 
and  hand  be  good,  he  may  yet  be  an  honour  to  the  house  of 
De  Lacy.' 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  *  He  hath  indeed/  he  said, 
'  a  heart  and  hand  fit  for  service^  Gkxl  knoweth,  whether  in  good 
or  evil.  But  never  shall  it  be  said  that  you,  my  fair  Eveline, 
made  request  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  which  he  was  not  to  hia  utter- 
most willing  to  comply  with.     Bandal  shall  attend  at  our 
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fianfoillei.  There  is  indeed  the  more  cause  for  his  attendance, 
as  I  somewhat  fear  we  toaj  lack  that  of  our  valued  nephew 
Damian,  whose  malady  rather  increases  than  declines,  and,  as  I 
hear,  with  strange  symptcxns  of  unwonted  disturbance  of  mind 
and  starts  of  temper,  to  which  the  youth  hath  not  hitherto  been 
subject.' 


CHAPTER  XVn 

Ring  out  the  merry  bellB,  the  bride  approaohea 
The  blnah  upon  her  cheek  has  shamea  the  moniiiig^ 
For  that  is  oawning  palely.     Grant,  good  saints, 
These  doods  betoken  nought  of  evil  omen  I 

Thb  day  of  ihefianfoilUsy  or  espousaLsy  was  now  approaching ; 
and  it  seems  that  neither  the  profession  of  the  abbeias,  nor  her 
praotice  at  least,  was  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  her  selecting  the 
great  parlour  of  the  convent  for  that  holy  rite,  although  neces- 
sarily introducing  many  male  guests  within  those  vestal  precinctSi 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  rite  itself  was  the  preliminary  to 
a  state  which  the  inmates  of  the  cloister  had  renounced  for  ever. 
The  abbess's  Norman  pride  of  birth,  and  the  real  interest  which 
she  took  in  her  niece's  advancement^  overcame  all  scruples ;  and 
the  venerable  mother  might  be  seen  in  unwonted  bustle,  now 
giving  orders  to  the  gardener  for  decking  the  apartment  with 
flowers,  now  to  her  cellarees,  her  precentriz,  and  the  lay-sistexs 
of  the  kitchen,  for  preparing  a  splendid  banquet,  mingUng  her 
commands  on  these  worldly  subjects  with  an  occasional  ejaouliv- 
tion  on  their  vanity  and  worthlessness,  and  every  now  and  then 
converting  the  busy  and  anxious  looks  which  she  threw  upon 
her  preparations  into  a  solenm  turning  upward  of  eyes  and 
folding  of  hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the  mere  earthly 
pomp  which  she  took  such  trouble  in  superintending.  At 
another  time  the  good  lady  might  have  been  seen  in  dose  con- 
sultation with  Fa&er  Aldrovand,  upon  the  ceremonial,  civil  and 
religious,  which  was  to  accompany  a  solemnity  of  such  conse- 
quence to  her  family. 

Meanwhile,  the  reins  of  discipline,  although  relaarad  for  a 
season,  were  not  entirely  thrown  loose.  The  outer  court  of  the 
convent  was  indeed  for  the  time  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
male  sex ;  but  the  younger  sisters  and  novices  of  the  house,  being 
carefully  secluded  in  the  more  inner  apartments  of  the  extensive 
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buOding,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  grim  old  nun,  or,  as  the 
oonventoal  role  designed  her,  an  ancient,  sad,  and  virtuous 
person,  tenned  Mistress  of  the  Novices,  were  not  permitted  to 
pollute  their  eyes  by  looking  on  waving  plumes  and  rustling 
mantles.  A  few  sisters,  indeed,  of  the  abbess's  own  standing 
were  left  at  liberty,  being  such  goods  as  it  was  thought  could 
Dot»  in  shopman's  phrase,  take  harm  from  the  air,  and  which 
are  therefore  left  lying  loose  on  the  counter.  These  antiquated 
dames  went  mumping  about  with  much  a£fected  indifference, 
and  a  great  deal  of  real  curiosity,  endeavouring  indirectly  to  get 
information  oonceming  names,  and  dresses,  and  decorations, 
without  daring  to  show  such  interest  in  these  vanities  as  actual 
questions  on  Uie  subject  might  have  implied. 

A  stout  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen  guarded  the  gate 
of  the  nunneiy,  admitting  within  the  hallowed  prednct  Uie  few 
only  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  with  their  princi- 
pal attendants;  and  while  the  former  were  ushered  with  all 
due  ceremony  into  the  apartments  dressed  out  for  the  occasion, 
the  attendants,  although  detained  in  the  outer  court>  were 
liberally  supplied  with  refreshments  of  the  most  substantial 
kind ;  and  had  the  amusement^  so  dear  to  the  menial  classes, 
of  axamining  and  critidsing  their  masters  and  mistresses,  as 
they  passed  into  the  interior  apartments  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus  employed  were  old 
Baoul  the  huntsman  and  his  jolly  dame :  he,  gay  and  glorious,  in 
a  new  cassock  of  green  velvets  she,  gracious  and  comely,  in  a 
kirtle  of  yellow  silk,  fringed  with  minivair,  and  that  at  no  mean 
eoBt,  were  equally  busied  in  beholding  the  gay  spectacle.  The 
most  inveterate  wara  have  their  occasional  terms  of  truce,  the 
most  bitter  and  boisterous  weather  its  hours  of  warmth  and  of 
calmness ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  matrimonial  horizon  of  this 
amiable  pair,  which,  usually  cloudy,  had  now  for  brief  space 
deaied  up.  The  splendour  of  their  new  apparel,  the  mirth  of 
the  spectacle  around  them,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of 
muscAdine  quaffed  by  Baoul,  and  a  cup  of  hippocras  sipped  by 
his  wife,  had  rendered  them  rather  more  agreeable  in  each 
other's  eyes  than  was  their  wont;  good  cheer  being  in  such  cases, 
as  oil  is  to  a  rusty  lock,  the  means  of  making  those  valves  move 
smoothly  and  glibly  which  otherwise  work  not  together  at  all, 
or  by  shrieks  and  groans  express  their  reluctance  to  move  in 
union.  The  pair  had  stuck  themselves  into  a  kind  of  niche, 
three  or  four  steps  from  the  ground,  which  contained  a  small 
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stone  bench,  whenoe  their  cnrioiie  ejei  oouli  floratiniee  with 
adTantage  e^eiy  gueet  who  entered  the  court. 

Thus  plaeed,  and  in  their  present  state  of  tempomiy  eon- 
oord,  Baonl  with  his  frosty  visage  fcmned  no  unapt  represent- 
ative of  January,  the  bitter  fa&er  of  the  year;  and  thou^ 
Gillian  was  past  the  delicate  bloom  of  youthful  May,  yet  tibe 
melting  fire  of  a  full  black  eye^  and  the  genial  g^ow  ol  a  lipe 
and  crimson  dieek,  made  her  a  lively  type  of  the  fruitful  and 
jovial  August.  Dame  Gillian  used  to  make  it  her  boaet^  that 
she  ooold  please  everybody  with  her  gossip,  when  she  chose 
it,  from  Raymond  Berenger  down  to  Bobin  the  horse-boy;  and 
like  a  good  housewife,  who^  to  keep  her  hand  in  use,  will 
sometimes  even  oondesoend  to  drees  a  dish  for  her  husband's 
sole  eating,  she  now  thought  proper  to  practise  bar  powen  of 
pleasing  on  old  Raoul,  fairly  oonquering,  in  her  auocessful 
sallies  of  mirth  and  satire,  not  only  his  cynical  temperament 
towards  all  human  kind,  but  his  peculiar  and  special  dis- 
position to  be  testy  with  his  spouse.  Her  jokes,  su^  as  they 
were,  and  the  coquetry  with  which  they  were  enforced,  had 
such  an  effect  on  tiiis  "nmon  of  the  woodis,  that  he  curled  up 
his  cynical  nose,  displayed  his  few  straggling  teeth  like  a  cur 
about  to  bite,  broke  out  into  a  barking  laugh,  whioh  was  more 
like  the  cry  of  one  of  his  own  hounds,  stopped  short  in  the 
explosion,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  out  of 
character;  yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimmiious  gravity,  shot  such 
a  glance  at  Gillian  as  made  his  nut-cracker  jaws,  pinched  eyes, 
and  convolved  nose  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  <Hie  of  those 
fantastic  faces  which  decorate  the  upper  end  of  old  bass  viols. 

'Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog-leash  on  your 
loving  wife,  as  if  she  were  a  braeh  of  the  kennel  1 '  said  August 
to  January. 

'In  troth  is  it,'  answered  January,  in  a  frost-bitten  tone) 
'and  so  it  is  also  better  than  doing  the  braoh-tricks  wbkii 
bring  the  leash  into  exercise.' 

'  Humph ! '  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  thought  her 
husband's  proposition  might  bear  being  disputed ;  but  instantly 
changing  the  note  to  tiiat  of  tender  oomplaint,  'Ah  1  Raoul,' 
she  said,  'do  you  not  remember  how  you  onoe  beat  me  because 
our  late  lord — Our  Lady  assoilzie  himl-^took  my  crimson 
breast-knot  for  a  peony  rose )' 

'  Ay*<-ay,'  said  the  huntsman ;  '  I  remember  our  old  master 
would  make  such  mistakea**»Our  Lady  assoilzie  him !  as  you 
say :  the  best  hound  will  hunt  counter.' 
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'  And  how  oould  you  think,  dearest  Baotil,  to  let  the  wife 
of  thy  bosom  go  so  long  without  »  new  kirtlef '  said  his  help- 
mate. 

*  Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  young  lady  that  might 
serve  a  coimtess,'  said  Baoul,  his  conoord  jarred  by  her  touching 
this  chord ;  'how  many  kirtles  wouldst  thou  have  1 ' 

'  Only  two,  kind  B^ul,  just  that  folk  may  not  oount  their 
children's  age  by  the  date  of  Dame  Gillian's  last  new  gown.' 

'Well — well,  it  is  hard  that  a  man  oannot  be  in  good* 
humour  oooe  and  away  without  being  made  to  pay  for  it.  But 
thou  shalt  have  a  new  kirtle  at  Michaelmas,  when  I  sell  the 
buoksf  hides  for  the  season.  The  very  antlers  should  brbg  a 
good  penny  this  year.' 

*Ay — ay,'  said  Gillian;  'I  ever  tell  thee,  husband,  the 
horns  would  be  worth  the  hide  in  a  fair  market.' 

Baoul  turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wan>  had  stung  him,  and 
there  is  no  guessing  what  his  reply  might  have  been  to  this 
seemingly  innocent  observation,  had  not  a  gallant  horseman 
at  that  instant  entered  the  court,  and,  dismounting  like  the 
othars,  gave  his  horae  to  the  charge  of  a  squire,  or  equerry, 
whose  attire  biased  with  embroidery. 

*•  By  St.  Hubert,  a  proper  horseman,  and  a  dmitrier  ior  an 
earV  said  Baoul,  'and  my  Lord  Constable's  liveries  withal; 
yet  I  know  not  the  gaUant.' 

'But  I  do,'  said  Gillian;  'it  is  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  Gon* 
stable's  kinsman,  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever  came  of  the 
name.' 

'Oh !  by  St.  Hubert,  I  have  heard  of  him;  men  say  he  is  a 
reveller,  and  a  jangler,  and  a  waster  of  his  goods.' 

'Men  lie  now  and  Uien,'  said  GUlian,  drily. 

'And  women  also,'  replied  Baoul;  'why,  methinks  he 
winked  on  thee  just  now.' 

'  That  right  eye  of  thine  saw  never  true  sinoe  our  good  lord 
«^St.  Maiy  rest  him  l-^flung  a  cup  of  wine  in  thy  face  for 
pressing  over  boldly  into  his  withdrawing-ioom.' 

'I  marvel,'  said  Baoul,  as  if  he  heard  her  not,  'that  yonder 
ruffier  comes  hither.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  suspected  to  have 
attempted  the  Constable's  life,  and  that  they  have  not  spoken 
together  for  five  years.' 

'  He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  invitation,  and  that  I  know 
full  well,'  said  Dame  Gillian ;  '  and  he  is  less  like  to  do  the  Con- 
stable wrong  than  to  have  wrong  at  his  hand,  poor  gentleman, 
as  indeed  he  has  had  enough  of  that  already.' 
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*  And  who  told  thee  sot'  said  Baoul,  bitteily. 

*  No  XDAtter,  it  wm  one  who  knew  all  about  it  Teiy  weU,' 
Bald  the  dame,  who  began  to  fear  that»  in  displaying  her 
triumph  of  auperior  inf onnation,  she  had  been  father  over- 
oommnnioatiye. 

'It  muflt  have  been  the  devfli  or  Randal  himself/  said 
Baonly  'for  no  other  month  is  laxge  enough  for  sueh  a  lie. 
But  haikye^  Dame  Gillian,  who  is  he  that  prossoo  forward  neiit^ 
like  a  man  that  soaroe  sees  how  he  goest ' 

'  £ven  your  angel  of  gnuse,  my  young  Squire  Damiaa,'  said 
Dame  Gillian. 

'  It  is  impossible  1 '  answered  BaouL  'OaU  me  blind  if  thou 
wilt»  but  I  haye  neyer  seen  man  so  changed  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  his  attixe  is  flung  on  him  so  wildly  as  if  he  wore  a  horseHsloth 
round  him  instead  <^  a  mantle.  What  oan  ail  the  youth  t  He 
has  made  a  dead  pause  at  the  door,  as  if  he  saw  something  on 
the  threshold  that  debarred  his  entrance.  St.  Hubert^  but  he 
looks  as  if  he  were  elf-strioken  1 ' 

'  You  eyer  thought  himsuoh  a  treasure  1 '  said  Gillian ;  'and 
now  look  at  him  as  he  stands  by  the  side  of  a  real  gentleman, 
how  he  stares  and  trembles  as  if  he  were  distraught.' 

'  I  will  speak  to  him,'  said  Raoul,  foxgetting  his  lameness, 
and  springing  from  his  elevated  station — 'I  will  speak  to  him; 
and,  if  he  be  unwell,  I  have  my  lanoets  and  fleams  to  bleed 
man  as  well  as  brute.' 

'And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient,'  nmttered  Gillian— 
'a  dog-leech  for  a  dreamy  madman,  that  neither  knows  his  own 
disease  nor  the  way  to  cure  it.' 

Meanwhile  the  old  huntsman  made  his  way  towards  tiie 
entrance,  before  which  Damian  remained  standings  in  apparent 
uncertainty  whether  he  should  enter  or  not  regardless  of  the 
crowd  around,  and  at  the  same  time  attracting  their  attention 
by  the  singularity  of  his  deportment. 

Baoul  had  a  private  regard  for  Damian;  for  which,  periiaM 
it  was  a  chief  reason  that  of  late  his  wife  had  been  in  tlie  habit 
of  speaking  of  him  in  a  tone  more  disrespectful  than  she  usually 
applied  to  handsome  young  men.  Besides,  he  understood  the 
youth  was  a  second  1^  Tristrem  in  silvan  sports  by  wood  and 
river,  and  there  needed  no  more  to  fetter  Baoul's  soul  to  him 
with  bands  of  steel.  He  saw  with  great  concern  his  conduct 
attract  general  notice,  mixed  with  some  ridicule. 

'  He  stands,'  said  the  town-jester,  who  had  crowded  into  the 
gay  throng,  '  before  the  gate  like  Balaam's  ass  in  the  mysteiy, 
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Yfhea  the  anioial  sees  ao  much  moce  than  orh  be  seen  by  any 
one  elae.' 

A  out  fram  Raoul'a  leady  leash  rewarded  the  felidty  of  this 
appUcationy  and  sent  the  fool  howling  off  toaeekamorefayouiv 
able  audience  for  his  pleaaantiy.  At  the  same  time  Baoul 
preesed  up  to  Damian,  and^  with  an  earnestness  very  different 
£ix>m  his  usual  dzy  caustioity  of  manner,  bulged  him  lor  Ood's 
sake  not  to  make  himself  the  general  speotade,  by  standing 
there  as  if  the  de^il  sat  on  the  doorway,  Imt  either  to  enter,  or, 
what  might  be  as  becoming,  to  retire,  and  make  himself  more 
fit  in  apparel  for  attending  on  a  solemnity  so  nearly  concern- 
ing his  house. 

*And  what  ails  my  apparel,  old  manf  said  Damtan,  turning 
sternly  on  the  huntsman,  as  one  who  has  been  hastily  and 
uncivilly  roused  from  a  reverie. 

'  Only,  with  respect  to  your  valour,'  answered  the  huntsman, 
'men  do  not  usually  put  old  mandee  over  new  doublets;  and 
methinks,  with  submission,  that  of  yours  neither  accords  with 
your  dress  nor  is  fitted  for  this  noble  presence.' 

'Thou  art  a  fool  1'  answered  Damian,  'and  sjb  green  in  wit  as 
grey  in  yeai&  Enow  you  not  that  in  these  days  the  young  and 
old  consort  together— contract  together — ^wed  together!  and 
should  we  take  more  care  to  make  our  apparel  oonsiBtent  than 
our  actions  f 

'For  God's  sake,  my  lord,'  said  Baoul,  'forbear  these  wild 
and  dangerous  words  1  they  may  be  heard  by  other  ears  than 
mine,  and  construed  by  worse  interpreters.  There  may  be  here 
those  who  will  pretend  to  track  mischief  from  light  words,  sjb  I 
would  find  a  buck  from  his  frayings.  Tour  cheek  is  pale^  my 
lord,  your  eye  is  bloodshot ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  retire.' 

'  I  will  not  retire,'  said  Damian,  with  yet  more  distemperature 
of  manner,  '  tiU  I  have  seen  the  Lad^  EveUne.' 

' For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,'  ejaculated  Baoul,  'not  now ! 
You  will  do  my  lady  incredible  injury  by  forcing  yoiurself  into 
her  presence  in  this  condition.' 

'Do  you  think  sot'  said  Damian,  the  remark  seeming  to 
operate  as  a  sedative  which  enabled  him  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts.  ' Do  you  really  think  sol  I  thought  that  to  have 
looked  upon  her  once  more — ^but  no^  you  are  in  the  right,  old 
man.' 

He  turned  from  the  door  as  if  to  withdmw,  but  ere  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  turned  yet  more  pale  than  before, 
staggered,  and  fell  on  the  pavement  ere  Baoul  could  aSord  him 
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JtuB  soppott^  uielaM  «§  thst  mig^t  have  protad*  Those  who 
raiBed  him  were  surpriaed  to  obeerre  that  his  ganneate  wars 
sofled  with  blood,  and  that  th^  ttaini  upon  his  doak,  which  had 
beenoritieiaed  byBlMttlywexeof  theaGuneooiDplexion.  Agtisve- 
looking  penoiiage,  wtapped  in  a  iad*ook>aMd  iiMntiei  omqm  forth 
from  the  dowd. 

^I  knew  bow  it  wouki  be^'  he  said;  *I  made Teaeeeetion this 
momingi  and  oommanded  tepoae  aiid  deep  aooording  to  the 
aphoriama  of  Hippoarates ;  bat  if  yomig  gentlemen  will  neglect 
the  oidinanoe  of  their  phyaidan,  medicine  will  avenge  hendf . 
It  ia  impofluble  that  nrf  bandage  or  ligature,  knit  by  these 
fingers,  diould  have  atarted,  but  to  avenge  the  neglect  of  th6 
precepts  of  art' 

'What  means  this  pmtef  said  the  voioe  of  the  OonetaMe, 
before  which  all  others  were  silsnt.  He  had  been  sunmiODed 
forth  jnat  aa  the  rite  of  espoaaal  or  betfothing  was  conduded, 
on  the  couf udon  oooasioned  by  Damian's  dtoationi  and  now 
sternly  commanded  the  physidan  to  raplace  the  bandages 
which  had  dipped  from  his  nephew's  arm,  himself  aMoatang  in 
the  taak  of  aapporting  the  patient,  with  the  amdoua  and  deeply 
agitated  feelinga  of  one  who  saw  a  near  and  joatly  valued 
rdative — aa  yet  the  hdr  of  hia  fame  and  fiamily-^Hrtratched 
before  him  in  a  condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  the  powerfid  and  the  fortunate  aro  oftm 
mingled  with  the  in^iatience  ol  interrupted  prosperity.  '  What 
means  thisf  he  demanded  stemly  of  the  leedi.  'I  aent  yon 
this  morning  to  attend  my  nephew  on  the  fint  tidings  of  his 
illness,  and  commanded  that  he  should  make  no  attempt  to  be 
present  on  this  day's  solemnity,  yet  I  find  him  in  this  state  and 
in  this  place.' 

'So  please  your  loidship^'  replied  the  leedi,  with  a  oonsdous 
self-importance  which  even  th4  prasence  of  the  Constable  could 
not  subdue, ' Cutaiio  ut  oomcwUOf  ncmcoaeta]  which  stgnifietL 
my  loKl,  that  the  physician  acteth  his  cure  by  rules  of  art  and 
sdence,  by  advice  and  prescription,  but  not  by  force  or  violence 
upon  the  patient,  who  cannot  be  at  all  ben^ted  unless  Iw  be 
vduntarily  amenable  to  die  orders  of  his  modicum.' 

'Tdl  me  not  of  your  jargon,'  said  Be  Lacy ;  'if  my  nephew 
was  light-headed  enough  to  attempt  to  come  hither  in  the  heat 
of  a  delirious  distemper,  you  should  have  had  sense  to  prevent 
him,  had  it  been  by  actual  force.' 

'  It  may  be,'  said  Randal  de  L*cy,  joining  the  crowd,  who^ 
fbigetting  the  cause  which  had  brought  them  together,  were 
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now  aaBembkd  sboat  Damiaii^  'thut  mon  paw«rful  was  the 
magnet  whkh  drew  our  kinBOMUi  hithior  than  aught  the  leeoh 
coi^d  do  to  withhold  hua' 

The  Gonatable,  stiU  boaied  aiboot  his  nephew,  looked  up  as 
Bandal  spc^  and,  when  he  was  done,  asked,  with  fonnal  ooldnesi 
of  manner,  *H%  fair  kinsman,  of  wluit  magnet  da  jaa  speakf 

'Sorely  of  joor  miphsm^B  lore  and  regaird  to  your  kndship^* 
answered  Randal,  'wfaioh,  not  to  mention  his  rcBpeot  for  the 
lady  Ehreline,  must  hsve  oompelled  him  hither,  if  his  limbs 
were  able  to  bear  him.  And  here  the  bride  eomea,  I  think,  in 
charity,  to  thank  him  for  his  seal.' 

'Whatnnhappy  ease  is  this  f  said  the  Lady  Eveline,  press- 
ing forward,  mnoh  disoidered  with  the  intelligenoe  of  Batman's 
danger,  whieh  had  been  suddenly  conveyed  to  her«  'Isthera 
nothing  in  which  my  poor  servioe  may  avaO ?' 

'Nothing,  lady,'  said  the  Oonstable,  rising  from  beside  his 
nephew,  and  taking  her  hand ;  '  your  kindness  is  here  mistimed^ 
Tfajs  modey  assembly,  this  anseeoung  confusion,  become  not 
your  presence.' 

'  Unless  it  could  be  helpfnl,  my  lord,'  said  Evehne,  eagerly. 
'  It  is  your  nephew  who  is  in  dangav-^^'^ny  deliversv--^ne  of  my 
deliyerers,  I  would  say*' 

'  He  is  fitly  attended  by  his  chiruigeon,'  said  the  Constable, 
leading  back  his  reluctant  bride  into  the  ooovent ;  while  the 
medical  attendant  triumphantly  excfaumed — 

'Well  judgeth  my  Losd  Oonstablei,  to  withdraw  his  noble 
lady  fism  the  host  of  pettiooated  empirics,  whc^  like  so  many 
Amazons,  break  in  upon  and  derange  the  regular  course  ci 
physical  practice,  with  their  petulant  prognostics,  their  rash 
recipes,  ^eir  mithridate,  their  febrifuges,  their  amulets^  and 
their  charms.    WeU  speaketh  tiie  ethnic  poet» 

Kon  andet)  msi  gas  [qui]  didicit,  dare :  quod  medioorum  eat 
Jhromittont  medic! :  tnctant  fabrilia  fabrt* 

As  he  repeated  these  lines  with  much  emphasis,  the  doctor 
permitted  his  patient's  arm  to  drop  from  lus  hand,  that  he 
might  aid  the  cadence  with  a  flourish  of  his  own.  ^There,' 
said  he  to  the  spectators,  Ms  what  none  of  you  undentand^- 
no^  by  St  Luke,  nor  the  Constable  himsdl' 

'But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hoimd  tliat  babbles  when 
he  should  be  hasj,*  said  Baoul ;  and,  silenoed  hy  this  hint,  the 
chiruigeon  betook  himself  to  his  proper  duty  of  superinteiMiing 
the  removal  of  young  Damian  to  an  apctrtment  in  the  neighbour: 
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ing  8tra0t»  where  tlie  eymptoBie  of  hisdiaoider  seemed  mther  to 
increaae  than  diminuh,  and  speedily  required  all  the  skill  and 
attention  which  the  leeoh  oould  bestow. 

The  sub80tu>lioa  of  the  oontraot  of  marriage  had,  as  already 
notioed,  been  just  concluded,  when  the  company  assembled  on 
the  occasion  were  interrupted  by  the  news  oi  Damian's  illnesL 
When  the  Constable  led  his  bride  from  the  courtyard  into  the 
apartment  where  the  company  was  nssombled,  there  was  dis- 
OHnposure  and  uneasiness  on  the  countenance  of  both;  and  it  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  bride  pulling  her  hand  hastily  from 
the  hold  of  the  bridegroom,  on  observing  that  the  latter  was 
stained  with  recent  bl<Md,  and  had  in  tru&  left  the  same  stamp 
upon  her  own.  With  &  faint  exclamation  she  showed  ihe  marks 
to  Bose^  saying  at  the  same  time,  'What  bodes  thist  Is  this 
the  revenge  of  the  Bloody-Finger  already  commencing  t ' 

'It  bodes  nothing,  my  dearest  lady,'  said  Bose;  'it  is  our 
own  fears  that  are  psophets^  not  those  trifles  which  we  take  for 
auguiy.  For  Qod's  sake,  speak  to  my  lord !  He  is  surprised 
at  your  agitation.' 

' Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,'  said  Eveline ;  'fitter  it 
should  be  told  at  his  bidding  than  be  oflered  by  me  unasked.' 

The  Constable,  while  his  bride  stood  thus  conversing  with 
her  maiden,  had  also  observed  that^  in  his  anxiety  to  assist  his 
nephew,  he  had  transferred  part  of  his  Uood  from  his  own  hands 
to  Eveline's  dress.  He  came  forward  to  apologise  for  what  at 
such  a  moment  seemed  almost  ominous.  'Fair  lady,'  said  he, 
'the  blood  of  a  true  De  Lacy  can  never  bode  auj^t  but  peace 
and  happiness  to  you.' 

Evdine  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  answered,  but  oould  not 
immediately  find  words.  The  faithful  Bose,  at  the  lidL  of  in- 
curring the  censure  of  being  over-forward,  hastened  to  reply  to 
the  compliment.  '  Every  damsel  is  bound  to  believe  what  you 
say,  my  noble  lord,'  was  her  answer,  '  knowing  how  readily  that 
blood  hath  ever  flowed  for  protecting  the  distressed,  and  so 
lately  for  our  own  relief.' 

' It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,'  answered  the  Constable ;  'and 
the  Lady  Eveline  is  happy  in  a  maiden  who  so  well  knows  how 
to  speak  when  it  is  her  own  pleasure  to  be  silent.  Come,  lady,' 
he  added,  'let  us  hope  this  mishap  of  my  Win»nrMm  is  but  like  a 
sacrifice  to  fortune,  which  permits  not  the  brightest  hourtopass 
without  some  intervening  shadow.  Damian,  I  trust,  will  speedily 
recover;  and  be  we  mindful  that  the  blood-drops  which  alarm 
you  have  been  drawn  by  a  friendly  steel,  and  are  symptoms 
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rather  of  reoorery  than  of  iUneas.  Come^  dearest  lady,  your 
olenoe  diaooarages  our  friends,  and  wakes  in  them  doubts 
whether  we  be  sinoere  in  the  welcome  due  to  them.  Let^me  be 
your  sewer,' he  said;  and,  taking  a  sOyer  ewer  and  napkin  from 
the  standing  oupboard,  which  was  loaded  with  plate,  he  pre- 
smted  them  on  his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alaim  into  which  she  had 
been  thrown  by  some  supposed  ooincidence  of  the  present 
accident  with  the  apparition  of  Baldringham,  Ereline,  entering 
into  her  betrothed  husband's  humour,  was  about  to  raise  him 
from  ihe  ground,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arriyal  of 
a  hasty  messenger,  who,  coming  into  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, inf onned  the  Constable  that  his  nephew  was  so  extremely 
i]]^  thati  if  he  hoped  to  see  him  aliye,  it  would  be  necessary  he 
should  come  to  his  lodgings  instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief  adieu  to  Eveline  and 
to  the  guests,  who,  dismayed  at  this  new  and  disastrous  in- 
telligence, were  preparing  to  disperse  tfaemselyes,  when,  as 
he  adyanced  towards  the  door,  he  was  met  by  a  paritor,  or 
summoner  of  the  ecdesiastioal  courts  whose  official  dress  had 
procured  him  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey. 

^DcM  ifobi&cumt'  said  the  paritor;  'I  would  know  which  of 
this  fair  company  is  the  Constable  of  Chester  t ' 

'I  am  he,'  answered  the  elder  De  Lacy;  'but  if  thy  busi- 
ness be  not  the  more  hasty,  I  cannot  now  speak  with  wee :  I 
am  bound  on  matters  of  l^e  and  death.' 

'I  take  all  Christian  people  to  witness  that  I  have  dis- 
diarged  my  duty,'  said  the  paritor,  putting  into  the  hand  of 
the  CanstaUe  a  dip  of  parchment. 

*  How  18  this,  fellow  1 '  said  the  Constable,  in  great  indigna- 
tion:  'for  whom  or  what  does  your  master  the  Arohbidiop 
take  me^  that  he  deals  with  me  in  this  uncourteous  fkshion, 
citing  me  to  compear  before  him  more  like  a  delinquent  than 
a  friend  or  a  noUemant' 

^My  gracious  lord,'  answered  the  paritor,  haughtily,  <is 
accountable  to  no  one  but  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  for  the 
exeroise  of  the  power  which  is  entrusted  to  him  by  the  canons 
of  the  church.    Your  lofdship's  answer  to  my  citation  t ' 

'Is  the  Archbishop  present  in  this  dtyt'  said  the  Constable, 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  '  I  knew  not  of  his  purpose  to 
trayel  hither,  still  less  of  his  purpose  to  exeroise  authority 
within  these  bounds.' 

XIX  II 
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*My  gnoKHis  loid  the  ArohUsliop,'  iaid  the  paritor,  'is 
but  BOW  aniyed  in  this  dty,  of  which  he  is  mettopolitan ;  and, 
besideBy  by  his  apostolioal  oommiaBion,  a  legate  a  latere  hath 
plenaiy  joriedietioii  thiooghoat  all  Engknd,  as  those  may  find, 
whatsoever  be  their  degree,  who  may  dare  to  disobey  his 
sununons.' 

'Hark  thee,  fellow/  said  the  Constable^  regarding  the 
paritor  with  a  grim  and  angfy  coontenanoe,  *  were  it  not  for 
owtain  respects,  which  I  promise  thee  thy  tawny  hood  hath 
little  to  do  with,  thou  wert  better  have  swallowed  thy  citatioii, 
seal  and  all,  than  deUyered  it  to  me  with  the  addition  of  such 
saucy  tenns.  Qo  hence,  and  tell  your  master  I  will  see  him 
within  the  space  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  am  delayed 
by  the  necessity  of  attending  a  sick  relation.' 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more  humility  in  his 
manner  than  when  he  had  entered,  and  left  the  assembled 
guests  to  look  upon  each  other  in  sUence  and  dismay. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely  the  yoke 
of  the  Boman  supremacy  pressed  both  on  the  dexgy  and  Uity 
of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  Even  the  attempt 
of  that  wise  and  courageous  monarch  to  make  a  stand  for  the 
independence  of  his  tbrcme  in  the  memorable  case  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  had  such  an  unhappy  issue  that,  like  a  suppreseed 
rebellion,  it  was  found  to  add  new  strength  to  the  dominatioD 
of  the  church.  Since  the  submission  of  the  king  in  that  iU- 
f ated  struggle,  the  voice  of  Rome  had  double  poten<7  whenever 
it  was  heard,  and  the  boldest  peers  of  England  held  it  mate 
wise  to  submit  to  her  imperious  dictates  than  to  provoke  a 
spiritual  censure  which  had  so  many  secular  consequences. 
Hence  the  slight  and  scornful  manner  in  which  the  Constable 
was  treated  by  the  prelate  Baldwin  struck  a  chill  of  astonish- 
ment into  the  assembly  of  friends  whom  he  had  collected  to 
witness  his  espousals;  and  as  he  glanced  his  haughty  eye 
around,  he  saw  that  many  who  would  have  stood  by  him 
through  life  and  death  in  any  other  quarrel,  had  it  even  been 
with  his  sovereign,  were  turning  pale  at  the  very  thought  of  a 
collision  with  the  church.  Embarrassed,  and  at  the  same  time 
incensed  at  their  timidity,  the  Constable  hasted  to  dismiss 
them,  with  the  general  assurance  that  aU  would  be  well ;  that 
his  nephew's  iodisposition  was  a  trifling  complaint,  exaggerated 
by  a  conceited  physician  and  by  his  own  want  of  care ;  and 
that  the  message  of  the  Archbishop,  so  unceremoniously  de- 
livered, was  but  the  consequence  of  their  mutual  and  friendly 
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familiarity^  whioh  induoed  them  BometimeBy  for  the  jeet's  sake, 
to  reTerse  or  neglect  the  ordinary  forme  of  intercourse.  '  If 
I  wanted  to  speak  with  the  prelate  Baldwin  on  express  business 
and  in  haste,  such  is  the  humility  and  indifference  to  form  of 
that  worthy  pillar  of  the  church,  that  I  should  not  fear  offence,' 
said  the  O^nstable,  'did  I  send  the  meanest  horse-boy  in  my 
txoop  to  ask  an  audience  of  him.' 

So  he  spoke,  but  there  was  something  in  his  countenance 
which  contradicted  his  words;  and  his  friends  and  relations 
retired  from  the  splendid  and  joyful  ceremony  of  his  espousals 
as  from  a  funeral  feasts  with  anzioua  thoughte  and  with  down- 
oast  eyes. 

Randal  was  the  only  person  who,  haying  attentively  watched 
the  whole  progress  of  the  affiur  during  ti^e  evening,  ventured 
to  approach  his  cousin  as  he  left  the  house,  and  asked  him, '  In 
the  name  of  their  reunited  friendship,  whether  he  had  nothing 
to  command  himT  assuring  him,  with  a  look  more  expressive 
than  his  words,  that  he  would  not  find  him  cold  in  his  service. 

'  I  have  nought  which  can  exercise  your  seal,  foir  cousin,' 
replied  the  Constable,  with  the  air  of  one  who  partly  questioned 
the  speaker's  sincerity ;  and  the  parting  reverence  with  which 
he  accompanied  his  words  left  Randal  no  pretext  for  continuing 
his  attendance,  as  he  seemed  to  have  designed. 


CHAPTER  XVm 


Oh«  w«re  I  oe>tod  high  as  my  ambitioii, 

I'd  place  tliia  nakad  root  on  nebka  of  monaroba  1 

MfftUrunu  Mather. 

Thv  most  anxiouB  and  unhappy  moment  of  Hugo  de  Laey's 
life  was  unquestionably  that  in  whioh,  by  espouBing  Evelme 
with  all  oivil  and  religious  solemnity,  he  seemed  to  approach  to 
what  for  some  time  he  had  oonsiderod  as  the  prime  object  ol 
his  wishes.  He  was  assured  of  the  early  possession  of  a 
beautiful  and  amiable  wife^  endowed  with  sudi  advantage  of 
worldly  goods  as  gratified  his  ambition  as  well  as  his  affections. 
Tet^  even  in  this  fortunate  moment^  the  horison  darkened 
around  him  in  a  manner  which  presaged  nought  but  stonn  and 
calamity.  At  his  nephew's  lodging  he  learned  that  the  pulse 
of  the  patient  had  risen,  and  his  delirium  had  augmented,  and 
all  around  him  spoke  very  doubtfully  of  his  chance  of  recovery, 
or  surviving  a  crisis  whidb  seemed  speedily  approaching.  The 
Constable  stole  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  his 
feelings  permitted  him  not  to  enter,  and  listened  to  the  raving 
which  the  fever  gave  rise  to.  Nothing  can  before  melancholy 
than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concerning  its  ordinary  occupa- 
tions when  the  body  is  stretched  in  pain  and  danger  upon  the 
couch  of  severe  sickness :  the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary 
state  of  health,  its  joys  or  its  labours,  renders  doubly  affecting 
the  actual  helplessness  of  the  patient  before  whom  these  visions 
are  rising,  and  we  feel  a  corresponding  degree  of  compassion  for 
the  sufferer  whose  thoughts  are  wandering  so  far  from  his  real 
condition. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he  heard  his  nephew 
shout  the  waivcry  of  the  family  repeatedly,  appearing,  by  the 
words  of  command  and  direction  which  he  uttered  horn  time 
to  time,  to  be  actively  engaged  in  leading  his  men-atnarms 
against  the  Welsh.  At  another  time  he  muttered  various 
terms  of  the  fnomege^  of  falconry,  and  of  the  chase ;  he  men- 
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lioned  his  unde's  name  repeatedly  on  these  oooadonfl,  as  if  the 
idea  of  his  kiTisman  had  been  connected  alike  with  his  martial 
encounters  and  with  his  sports  by  wood  and  riyer.  Other 
sounds  there  were,  which  he  muttered  so  low  as  to  be  alto- 
gether undistinguishable. 

With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  towards  his  kinsman's 
Bufferings  from  hearing  the  points  on  which  lus  mind  wandered, 
the  Constable  twice  applied  his  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  door, 
in  order  to  enter  the  bedroom,  and  twice  forbore,  his  eyes 
running  faster  with  tears  than  he  chose  should  be  witnessed  by 
the  attendants.  At  length,  relinquishing  his  purpose,  he  hastily 
left  the  house,  moimted  his  horse,  and,  followed  only  by  four  of 
bis  personal  attendants,  rode  towards  the  palace  of  the  bishop, 
where,  as  he  learned  from  public  rumour,  the  arch-prelate 
Baldwin  had  taken  up  his  temporary  residence. 

The  train  of  riders  and  of  led  horses,  of  sumpter-mules,  and 
of  menials  and  attendants,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  which 
thronged  around  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  mansion,  together 
with  the  gaping  crowd  of  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  around, 
some  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  show,  some  to  have  the  chance 
of  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  holy  prelate,  was  so  great 
as  to  impede  the  Constable's  approach  to  the  palace  door ;  and 
when  this  obstacle  was  surmounted,  he  found  another  in  the 
obatinacy  of  the  Archbishop's  attendants,  who  permitted  him 
not,  though  announced  by  name  and  title,  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  mansion  until  they  should  receive  the  express  coomiand 
of  their  master  to  that  effect. 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  slighting  reception. 
He  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  in  full  confidence  of  being 
instantly  admitted  into  the  palace  at  least,  if  not  into  the  pre- 
late's presence ;  and  as  he  now  stood  on  foot  among  the  squires, 
grooms,  and  horse-boys  of  the  spiritual  lord,  he  was  so  much 
disgusted,  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  remount  his  horse  and 
return  to  his  pavilion,  pitched  for  the  time  before  the  city  walls, 
leaving  it  to  the  bishop  to  seek  him  there,  if  he  really  desired 
an  interview.  But  the  necessity  of  conciliation  almost  imme- 
diately rushed  on  his  mind,  and  subdued  the  first  haughty 
impulse  of  his  offended  pride.  '  If  our  wise  king,'  he  said  to 
himself,  '  hath  held  the  stirrup  of  one  prelate  of  Canterbuiy 
when  living,  and  submitted  to  the  most  degrading  observances 
before  his  shrine  when  dead,  surely  I  need  not  be  more 
scrupulous  towards  his  priestly  successor  in  the  same  over- 
grown authority.'    Another  thought,  which  he  dared  hardly  to 
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acknowledge,  reoommended  the  same  humble  and  snfamiBBive 
oourae.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  m  endeavouring  to  evade 
his  YOWB  as  a  crusader,  he  was  incurring  some  Just  censuxe 
from  the  chuzoh ;  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  hope  that  his 
present  cold  and  scornful  reception  on  Baldwin's  part  might  be 
meant  as  a  part  of  the  penance  which  his  consoienoe  infoimed 
him  his  conduct  was  about  to  receiye. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacj  was  at  length  invited  to 
enter  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  was 
to  meet  the  Primate  of  England ;  but  there  was  moro  than  one 
brief  pause,  in  hall  and  ante-room,  ere  he  at  length  was  admitted 
to  Baldwin's  presence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket  had  ndther  the 
extensive  views  nor  the  aspiring  spirit  of  that  redoubted 
personage;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  saint  as  the  latter  had 
become,  it  maj  be  questioned  whether,  in  his  professions  for 
the  weal  of  Christendom,  he  was  half  so  sincere  as  was  the 
present  archbishop.  Baldwin  was,  in  truth,  a  man  well  quali- 
fied to  defend  the  powers  which  the  church  had  gained,  though 
perhaps  of  a  character  too  sincere  and  candid  to  be  active  in 
extending  them.  The  advancement  of  the  Crusade  was  the 
chief  business  of  his  life,  his  success  the  principal  cause  of  his 
pride ;  and  if  the  sense  of  possessing  the  powers  of  eloquent 
persuasion,  and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his  purpose, 
was  blended  with  his  religious  seal,  still  the  tenor  of  his  life^  and 
afterwards  his  death  before  Ptolenuds,  showed  that  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Holj  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels  was  the  unfeigned 
object  of  all  his  exertions.  Hugo  de  Lacy  well  knew  this ;  and 
the  diffioultv  of  managing  such  a  temper  appeared  much  greater 
to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  interview  in  which  the  attempt  was 
to  be  made  than  he  had  suffered  himself  to  suppose  when  the 
crisis  was  yet  distant. 

The  prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately  fonn,  with 
featiures  rather  too  severe  to  be  pleasing,  received  the  Constable 
in  all  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  dignity.  He  was  seated  on  a 
chair  of  oak,  richly  carved  with  Gothic  ornaments^  and  placed 
above  the  rest  of  the  floor  under  a  niche  of  the  same  workman- 
ship. His  dress  was  the  rich  episcopal  robe,  ornamented  with 
costly  embroidery,  and  fringed  around  the  neck  and  cu£fo;  it 
opened  from  the  throat  and  in  the  middle,  and  showed  an  under 
vestment  of  embroidery,  betwixt  the  folds  of  which,  as  if  imper- 
fectly concealed,  peeped  the  dose  shirt  of  haircloth  which  the 
prelate  constantly  wore  under  all  his  pompous  attire.     His 
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mitre  was  plaoed  beside  him  on  an  oaken  table  of  die  same 
workmanship  with  his  throne,  against  which  also  rested  his 
pastoral  BtB&,  representing  a  shepherd's  orook  of  the  simplest 
form,  yet  whioh  had  proved  more  powerful  and  fearful  than 
lanoe  or  scimitar,  when  wielded  bj  the  hand  of  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

A  chaplain  in  a  white  surplice  kneeled  at  a  little  distance 
before  a  desk,  and  read  forth  from  an  illuminated  Tolume  some 
portion  of  a  tiieolpgical  treatise,  in  which  Baldwin  appeared  so 
deeply  interested  that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  entrance 
of  the  Constable,  who^  highly  displeased  at  this  additional 
slight,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  undetermined  whether  to 
interrupt  the  reader  and  address  the  prelate  at  once,  or  to 
withdraw  without  saluting  him  at  alL  Ere  he  had  formed  a 
resolution,  the  chaplain  had  arriTcd  at  some  conyenient  pause 
in  ihe  lecture,  where  the  Archbishop  stopped  him  with  '  S<sU$ 
etty  miJUV 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  baron  strove  to  conceal 
the  embarrassment  with  which  he  approached  the  prelate,  whose 
attitude  was  plainly  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  him 
with  awe  and  solicitude.  He  tried,  indeed, -to  exhibit  a  de- 
meanour of  such  ease  as  might  characterise  their  old  friendship, 
or  at  least  of  such  indifference  as  might  infer  the  possession  of 
perfect  tranquillity;  but  he  failed  in  both,  and  his  address 
expressed  mortified  pride^  mixed  with  no  ordinary  degree  of 
embarrassment.  The  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  on 
such  occasions  sure  to  predominate  over  the  haughtiest  of  the 
laity. 

'I  perceive,'  said  De  Lacy,  collecting  his  thoughts,  and 
ashamed  to  find  he  had  difficulty  in  doing  so — '  I  perceive  that 
an  old  friendship  is  here  dissolved.  Methinks  Hugo  de  Lacy 
might  have  expected  another  messenger  to  simunon  him  to  this 
reverend  presence,  and  that  another  welcome  should  wait  him 
on  his  arrival.' 

The  Archbishop  raised  himself  slowly  in  his  seat,  and  made 
a  half-inclination  towards  the  Constable,  who,  by  an  instinctive 
desire  of  conciliation,  returned  it  lower  than  he  had  intended, 
or  than  the  scanty  courtesy  merited.  The  prelate  at  the  same 
time  signing  to  his  chapliun,  the  latter  arose  to  withdraw,  and 
receiving  permission  in  the  phrase  *Do  vendam,*  retreated  re- 
verentially, without  either  turning  his  back  or  looking  upwards, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  hands  still  folded  in  his  habit 
and  crossed  over  his  bosom. 
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When  this  mute  attondaiit  had  diaappearad,  the  prelate's 
brow  became  more  open,  jet  retained  a  daik  shade  of  graye 
displeasure,  and  he  Fei^ed  to  the  address  of  De  Laoj,  but  still 
wiUiout  rising  from  his  seat.  'It  skills  not  now,  my  lord,  to 
say  what  the  braye  Constable  of  Chester  has  been  to  the  poor 
priest  Baldwin,  or  with  what  love  and  pride  we  beheld  him 
assume  the  holy  sign  of  salvation,  and,  to  honour  Him  by 
whom  he  has  himself  been  raised  to  honour,  tow  himself  to  the 
deliyerance  of  the  Holy  Land.  If  I  still  see  that  noble  lord 
before  me  in  the  same  holy  resolution,  let  me  know  the  joyful 
truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside  rochet  and  mitre,  and  tend  his  horse 
like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessaxy  by  such  menial  service  to  show 
the  cordial  respect  I  bear  to  lum.' 

'Reverend  father,'  answered  De  Lacy,  with  hesitation,  'I 
had  hoped  that  the  propositions  which  were  made  to  you  on 
my  part  by  the  Dean  <^  Hereford  might  have  seemed  more 
satisfactory  in  your  eyes.'  Then  regaining  his  native  confi- 
dence, he  proceeded  with  more  assurance  in  speech  and  manner, 
for  the  cold,  inflexible  looks  of  the  Archbidiop  irritated  him, 
■  If  these  proposals  can  be  amended,  my  lord,  let  me  know  in 
what  points,  and|  if  possible,  your  pleasure  shall  be  done^  even 
if  it  should  prove  somewhat  unreasonable.  I  would  have  peace, 
my  lord,  with  Holy  Church,  and  am  the  last  who  would  despise 
her  mandates.  This  has  been  known  by  my  deeds  in  field  and 
counsels  in  the  state ;  nor  can  I  think  my  services  have  merited 
cold  looks  and  cold  language  from  the  Primate  of  England.' 

'  Do  you  upbraid  the  church  with  your  services,  vain  man  t ' 
said  Baldwin.  '  I  tell  thee,  Hugo  de  Lacv,  that  what  Heaven 
hath  wrought  for  the  church  by  thy  hand  could,  had  it  been 
the  divine  pleasure,  have  been  achieved  with  as  much  ease  by 
the  meanest  horse-boy  in  thy  host.  It  is  thou  that  art  hon- 
oured, in  being  the  chosen  instrument  by  which  great  things 
have  been  wrought  in  Israel.  Nay,  interrupt  me  not.  I  tdl 
thee,  proud  baron,  that,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  thy  wisdom  is 
but  as  folly,  thy  courage,  which  thou  dost  boast^  but  the 
cowardice  of  a  village  maiden,  thy  strength  weakness,  thy 
spear  an  osier,  and  thy  sword  a  bulrush.' 

'All  this  I  know,  good  father,'  said  the  Constable^  'and 
have  ever  heard  it  repeated  when  such  poor  services  as  I  may 
have  rendered  are  gone  and  past  Marry,  when  there  was  need 
for  my  helping  hand,  I  was  the  very  good  lord  of  priest  and 
prelate,  and  one  who  should  be  honoured  and  prayed  for  with 
patrons  and  founders  who  sleep  in  the  choir  and  under  the  high 
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altar.  There  was  no  thought^  I  trow,  of  oder  or  of  bulrosh, 
when  I  have  been  prayed  to  couoh  my  lanoe  or  draw  my 
weapon ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  needless  that  they  and  their 
owner  are  undervalued.  Well,  my  reverend  father,  be  it  so ; 
if  the  church  can  oast  the  Siuaoens  from  the  Holy  Liand  by 
grooms  and  horse-boys,  wherefore  do  you  preach  knights  and 
nobles  from  the  homes  and  the  countries  which  they  are  bom 
to  protect  and  defend ?' 

The  Archbishop  looked  steadily  on  him  as  he  replied,  *  Not 
for  the  sake  of  their  fleshly  arm  do  we  disturb  your  knights  and 
barons  in  their  prosecution  of  barbarous  festivities  and  mur- 
derous feuds,  which  you  call  enjoying  their  homes  and  protect- 
ing their  domains — ^not  that  Omnipotence  requires  their  ann  oi 
flesh  to  execute  the  great  predestined  work  of  liberation,  but 
for  the  weal  of  their  immortal  souls.'  These  last  words  he 
pronounced  with  great  emphasis. 

The  Constable  paced  the  floor  impatiently,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  '  Such  is  the  aixy  g^uerdon  for  which  hosts  on  hosts 
have  been  drawn  from  Europe  to  drench  the  sands  of  Palestine 
with  their  gore ;  such  the/  vain  promises  for  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  barter  our  country,  our  lands,  and  our  lives  1 ' 

'Is  it  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thusT  said  the  Archbishop, 
arising  from  his  seat,  and  qualifying  his  tone  of  censure  with 
the  appearance  of  shame  and  of  regret.  *  Is  it  he  who  under- 
prises the  renown  of  a  knight,  the  virtue  of  a  Christian,  the 
advancement  of  his  earthly  honour,  the  more  incalculable  profit 
of  his  immortal  soul  ?  Is  it  he  who  desires  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial recompense  in  lands  or  treasure,  to  be  won  by  warring 
<m  his  less  powerful  neighbours  at  hcnne,  while  knightly  honour 
and  religious  faith,  his  vow  as  a  knight  and  his  baptism  as  a 
Christian,  call  him  to  a  more  glorious  and  more  dangerous 
strife?  Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  mirror  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  can  conceive  such 
sentiments,  whose  words  can  utter  them! ' 

'  Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed  with  taunts  and 
reproaches,  my  lord,'  answered  the  Constable,  colouring  and 
bitii^  his  lip^  'may  cany  your  point  with  others;  but  I  am  of 
a  temper  too  solid  to  be  either  wheedled  or  goaded  into  mea- 
sures of  importance.  Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of  a£focted 
amaiement;  and  believe  me,  that,  whether  he  goes  to  the 
Crusade  or  abides  at  home,  the  character  of  Hugo  Lacy  will 
remain  as  unimpeached  in  point  of  courage  as  that  ol  the 
Archbishop  Baldwin  in  point  of  sanctitude.' 
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<  May  it  stand  muoh  higher/ said  the  Axohbuhop^  Hhan  the 
reputation  with  which  you  Youohsaf e  to  compare  it !  But  a 
blaie  may  be  extinguished  as  well  as  a  spark ;  and  I  tell  the 
Constable  of  Chester,  that  the  fame  which  has  eat  on  his 
basnet  for  so  many  yean  may  flit  from  it  in  one  momenti 
neyer  to  be  recalled.' 

'Who  dares  to  say  sof  said  the  Constable,  tremUingly 
aliye  to  the  honour  for  which  he  had  encountoied  so  many 
dangers. 

'  A  friendi'  said  the  Prelate,  'whose  stripes  should  be  reo»Ted 
as  benefits.  Ton  think  of  pay,  sir  Constable,  and  of  guerdon, 
as  if  you  still  stood  in  the  market,  free  to  chaffer  on  the 
tenns  of  your  service.  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  your  own 
master :  you  are,  by  the  blessed  badge  you  have  voluntarily 
assumed,  the  soldier  of  God  Himself;  nor  can  you  fly  from 
your  standard  without  such  infamy  as  even  ooistrels  or  grooms 
are  unwilling  to  incur.' 

'  Ton  deed  all  too  hardly  with  us,  my  lord,'  said  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  stopping  short  in  his  troubled  walk.  'Ton  of  the 
spirituality  make  us  laymen  the  packhorses  of  your  own 
concerns,  and  dimb  to  ambitious  heights  by  the  hdp  of  our 
overburdened  shoiilders.  But  all  hath  its  limits;  Becket 
transgressed  it,  and * 

A  gloomy  and  expressive  look  corresponded  with  the  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  this  broken  sentence ;  and  the  prelate,  at  no 
loss  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  replied,  in  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined voice,  'And  he  was  mwrdertdl  Uiat  is  what  you  dare 
to  hint  to  me— even  to  me,  the  successor  of  that  glorified  saint 
— as  a  motive  for  complying  with  your  fickle  and  selfish  wish 
to  withdraw  ypur  hand  from  the  plough.  Ton  know  not  to 
whom  you  address  such  a  threat.  True,  Becket,  from  a  saint 
militant  on  earth,  arrived,  by  the  bloody  path  of  martyrdom^ 
to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  Heaven ;  and  no  less  true  is  it 
that,  to  attain  a  seat  a  thousand  degrees  beneath  that  of  his 
blessed  predecessor,  the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit, under  Our  Lady's  protection,  to  whatever  the  worst  of 
wicked  men  can  inflict  on  his  eartUy  frame.' 

'There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reverraid  father,' 
said  De  Lacy,  recollecting  himself,  'where  tiiere  neither  is  nor 
can  be  danger.  I  pray  you,  let  us  debate  this  matter  more 
deliberately.  I  have  never  meant  to  break  off  my  purpose  for 
the  Holy  Land,  but  only  to  postpone  it.  Methinks  the  offers 
that  I  have  made  are  fair,  and  ought  to  obtain  for  me  what 
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has  been  granted  to  others  in  the  like  case — a  slight  delay  in 
the  time  of  my  departure.' 

<  A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a  leader  as  you,  noble 
De  Lacy/  answered  the  prelate,  'were  a  death-blow  to  our 
holy  and  most  gallant  enterprise.  To  meaner  men  we  might 
haye  granted  the  privilege  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
even  «dthough  they  oare  not  for  the  sorrows  of  Jacob ;  but  you, 
my  lord,  are  a  main  prop  of  our  enterprise,  and,  being  with- 
drawn, the  whole  fabric  may  fall  to  the  ground.  Who  in 
England  will  deem  himself  obliged  to  press  forward,  when 
Hugo  de  Lacy  falls  baokl  Think,  my  lord,  less  upon  your 
plighted  bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted  word ;  and  beueye 
not  that  a  union  can  ever  come  to  good  which  shakes  your 
purpose  towards  our  blessed  undertaking  for  the  honour  of 
Chnstendom.' 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
prelate,  and  began  to  give  way  to  his  arguments,  though  most 
reluctantly,  and  only  because  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
time  left  him  no  means  of  combating  his  arguments  otherwise 
Idian  by  solicitation.  'I  admit,'  he  said,  'my  engagements 
for  the  Crusade,  nor  have  I — ^I  repeat  it — ^further  desire  than 
that  brief  interval  which  may  be  necessary  to  place  my  im- 
portant affikirs  in  order.  Meanwhile,  my  vassals  led  by  my 
nephew * 

'  Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power,'  said  the  prelate. 
*  Who  knows  whether,  in  resentment  of  thy  seeking  after  other 
things  than  His  most  holy  cause,  thy  nephew  may  not  be  called 
henoe^  even  whUe  we  speak  together  f 

'God  forbid !'  said  the  baron,  starting  up,  as  if  about  to  fly 
to  his  nephew's  assistance ;  then  suddesiy  pausing,  he  tumea 
on  the  prelate  a  keen  and  investigating  glance.  'It  is  not 
well,'  he  said,  '  that  your  reverence  should  thus  trifle  with  the 
dangers  whidi  threaten  my  house.  Damian  is  dear  to  me  for 
his  own  good  qualities— dear  for  the  sake  of  my  only  brother. 
May  Qod  forgive  us  both !  he  died  when  we  were  in  unkind- 
ness  with  each  other.  My  lord,  your  words  import  that  my 
beloved  nephew  sufiPera  pain  and  incurs  danger  on  account  of 
my  offences  f 

The  Archbishop  perceived  he  had  at  length  touched  the 
chord  to  which  his  refractory  penitent's  heart-strings  must 
needs  vibrate.  He  replied  witii  circumspection,  as  well  know- 
ing with  whom  he  had  to  deal — 'Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume 
to  interpret  ihe  councils  of  Heaven !  but  we  read  in  Scripture, 
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that  when  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  the  teeth  of  the  chOdzen 
are  set  on  edge.  What  so  reasonable  as  that  we  should  be 
punished  for  our  pride  and  contunuM^,  bj  a  judgment  specially 
calculated  to  abate  and  bend  that  spirit  of  surquedry  ?  Ton 
yourself  best  know  if  this  disease  dung  to  thy  nephew  before 
you  had  meditated  defection  from  the  iMumer  of  the  Gross.' 

Hugo  de  Lacy  hastily  recollected  himself,  and  found  that  it 
was  indeed  true  that,  until  he  thought  of  his  union  with 
Eveline,  there  had  appeared  no  change  in  his  nephew's  health. 
His  silence  and  confusion  did  not  escape  the  artful  prelate. 
He  took  the  hand  of  the  warrior,  as  he  stood  before  him  oyer- 
whelmed  in  doubt,  lest  his  preference  of  the  continuance  of  his 
own  house  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  haye 
been  punished  by  the  disease  which  threatened  his  nephew's 
life.  'Come,'  he  said,  'noble  De  Lacy,  the  judgment  pro- 
voked by  a  moment's  presumption  may  be  even  yet  averted  by 
prayer  and  penitence.  The  dial  went  back  at  the  prayer  of 
the  good  King  Heiekiah ;  down — down  upon  thy  knees,  and 
doubt  not  that,  with  confession,  and  penance,  and  absolution, 
thou  mayst  yet  atone  for  thy  falling  away  from  the  cause  of 
Heaven.' 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  by  the  fears  lest  his  delay  was  punished  by 
his  nephew's  indisposition  and  danger,  the  Constable  sunk  on 
his  knees  before  the  prelate,  whom  he  had  shortly  before  well- 
nigh  braved,  confessed,  as  a  sin  to  be  deeply  repented  of,  his 
purpose  of  delaying  his  departure  for  Palestine,  and  received, 
with  patience  at  least,  if  not  with  willing  acquiescence,  the 
penance  inflicted  by  the  Archbishop,  which  consisted  in  a 
prohibition  to  proceed  farther  in  his  proposed  wedlock  with  the 
Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was  returned  from  Palestine,  whero  he 
was  bound  by  his  vow  to  abide  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

'  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,'  said  the  prelate,  '  once  mora  my 
best  beloved  and  most  honoured  friend,  is  not  thy  bosom 
lighter  since  thou  hast  thus  nobly  acquitted  thee  of  thy  debt 
to  Heaven,  and  cleansed  thy  gallant  spirit  from  those  selfish 
and  earthly  stains  which  dixnmed  its  bnghtness  9 ' 

The  Constable  sighed.  'My  happiest  thoughts  at  this 
moment,'  he  said,  'would  arise  from  knowledge  that  my 
nephew's  health  is  amended.' 

'Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble  Damian, 
your  hopeful  and  valorous  kinsman,'  said  the  Archbishop^  '  for 
well  I  trust  shortly  ye  shall  hear  of  his  recovery ;  or  that,  if  it 
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Bhall  please  God  to  remove  him  to  a  better  world,  the  passage 
shall  be  so  easy,  and  his  arrival  in  yonder  haven  of  bliss  so 
speedy,  that  it  were  better  lor  him  to  have  died  than  to  have 
Uved.' 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  gather  from  his 
ooontenanoe  more  certainty  of  his  nephew's  fate  than  lus  words 
seemed  to  imply;  and  the  prelate,  to  esoape  being  farther 
pressed  on  a  subjeot  on  which  he  was  pexhaps  conscious  he  had 
adventured  too  far^  rung  a  silver  bell  which  stood  before  him  on 
the  table,  and  commanded  the  chaplain  who  entered  at  the  sum- 
mons that  he  sliould  despatch  a  caroful  messenger  to  the  lodging 
of  Damian  lAoy,  to  bring  particular  accounts  of  his  health. 

'A  stranger,'  answer^  the  chaplain,  'just  come  from  the 
siok-ohamber  of  the  noble  Damian  lAoy,  waits  here  even  now 
to  have  speech  of  my  Lord  Constable.' 

'Admit  him  instantly,'  said  the  Archbishop;  'my  mind 
tells  me  he  brings  us  joyfid  tidings.  Never  knew  I  such 
humble  penitence,  such  willing  resignation  of  natural  affections 
and  desires  to  the  doing  of  Heaven's  service,  but  it  was 
rewarded  with  a  guerdon  either  temporal  or  spiritual.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed  entered  the  apart- 
ment. His  garments,  of  various  colours  and  showily  disposed, 
were  none  of  the  newest  or  cleanest,  neither  were  they  alto- 
gether fitting  for  the  presence  in  whidi  he  now  stood. 

'How  now,  sirrah !'  said  the  prelate;  'when  was  it  that 
jugglers  and  minstrels  pressed  into  the  company  of  such  as  we 
without  permission  f ' 

'  So  please  you,'  said  the  man,  '  my  instant  business  was  not 
with  your  reverend  lordship,  but  with  my  lord  the  Constable,  to 
whom  I  will  hope  that  my  good  news  may  atone  for  my  evil 
apparel.' 

'Speak,  sirrah,  does  my  kinsman  livel'  said  the  Constable, 
eagerly. 

'And  IB  like  to  live,  my  lord,'  answered  the  man:  'a 
favourable  crisis,  so  the  leeches  call  it,  hath  taken  place  in 
his  disorder,  and  they  are  no  longer  under  any  apprehensions 
for  his  life.' 

'  Now,  God  be  praised,  that  hath  granted  me  so  much  mercy ! ' 
said  the  Constable. 

'  Amen — amen  I '  replied  the  Archbishop,  solemnly.  '  About 
what  period  did  this  blessed  change  take  place  f ' 

'Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,'  said  the  messenger, 
'a  soft  deep  fell  on  the  sick  youth,  like  dew  upon  a  parched 
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field  in  Bummer;  he  braathed  freely,  the  bunung  heat  abated, 
and,  as  I  said,  the  leeches  no  longer  fear  for  hia  Me.' 

'Marked  yoa  the  hour,  my  Lend  Gonfltablet'  said  the  bishop^ 
with  exaltation ;  '  even  then  you  stooped  to  those  oounsels  which 
Heaven  suggested  through  ike  meanest  of  its  serrants  i  Bat 
two  words  avouching  penitence,  but  one  brief  prayer,  and 
some  kind  saint  has  interceded  for  an  instant  hearing  and  a 
liberal  granting  of  thy  petition.  Noble  Hugo,'  he  continued^ 
grasping  his  hand  in  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  'surely  Heaven 
designs  to  work  high  things  by  the  hand  of  him  whose  faults 
are  thus  readily  forgiven,  whose  prayer  is  thus  instantly  heard. 
For  this  shall  Te  Dewn  La/uda/mMB  be  said  in  eadi  church  and 
each  convent  of  Gloucester  ere  the  world  be  a  day  older.' 

The  Constable^  no  less  joyful,  though  periiaps  less  able  to 
perceive  an  especdal  providence  in  his  nephew's  recovmy,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  the  messenger  of  the  good  tidings,  by 
throwing  him  his  purse. 

'  I  thank  you,  noble  lord,'  said  the  nkan;  'but  if  I  stoop  to 
pick  up  this  taste  of  your  bounty,  it  is  only  to  restore  it  again 
to  the  donor.' 

'How  now,  sirf  said  the  Constable;  'methinks  thy  coat 
seems  not  so  well  lined  as  needs  make  thee  spurn  at  sudi  a 
guerdon.' 

'  He  that  designs  to  catch  huks,  my  lord,'  replied  the  mes- 
senger, 'must  not  dose  his  net  upon  sparrows :  I  have  a  greater 
boon  to  ask  of  your  lordship,  and  therefore  I  decline  your  pre- 
sent gratuity.' 

'A  greater  boon,  ha  I '  said  the  Constable.  '  I  am  no  knight- 
errant>  to  bind  myself  by  promise  to  grant  it  ere  I  know  its 
import ;  but  do  thou  come  to  my  pavilion  to-morrow,  and  thou 
wUt  not  find  me  unwilling  to  do  what  is  reason.' 

So  saym^  he  took  leave  of  the  prelate,  and  returned  home- 
ward, failing  not  to  visit  his  nephew's  lodging  as  he  passed, 
where  he  received  the  same  pleasant  assurances  which  had  been 
communicated  by  the  messenger  <rf  the  parti-coloured  mantle. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

He  ma  a  minstrel,  in  His  mood 

Wts  vjadom  miz'd  with  folly — 
A  tame  comnanion  to  the  gooci, 
But  wild  ana  fieroe  amonff  the  mde^ 

And  joyial  with  the  joUy. 

ABOHIBALD  ASMBTBONa 

Ths  events  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  of  a  nature  bo 
interesting,  and  latterly  so  harassing,  that  the  Constable 
felt  weary  as  after  a  severely-oontested  battle-field,  and 
slept  soundly  until  the  earliest  beams  of  dawn  saluted  him 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent.  It  was  then  that»  with  %. 
mingled  feeling  of  pain  and  satisfaction,  he  began  to  review 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  condition  since  the 
preceding  morning.  He  had  then  arisen  an  ardent  bridegroom, 
anxious  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  fair  bride,  and  scrupu- 
lous about  his  dress  and  appointments,  as  if  he  had  been  as 
young  in  years  as  in  hopes  and  wishes.  This  was  over,  and 
he  hi^  now  before  him  the  painfid  task  of  leaving  his  betrothed 
for  a  term  of  years,  even  b^ore  wedlock  had  united  them  India- 
solubly,  and  of  reflecting  that  she  was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
which  assail  female  constancy  in  a  situation  thus  critical.  When 
the  immediate  anxiety  for  his  nephew  was  removed,  he  was 
tempted  to  think  that  he  had  been  something  hasty  in  listen- 
ing to  the  arguments  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  believing  that 
Damian's  death  or  recovery  depended  upon  his  own  accom- 
plishing, to  the  letter,  and  without  delay,  his  vow  for  the  Holy 
Land.  '  How  many  princes  and  kings,'  he  thought  to  himself, 
'  have  assumed  the  cross,  and  delayed  or  renounced  it,  yet  lived 
and  died  in  wealth  and  honour,  without  sustaining  such  a 
visitation  as  that  with  which  Baldwin  threatened  me ;  and  in 
what  case  or  particular  did  such  men  deserve  more  indulgence 
than  I  f  But  the  die  is  now  cast,  and  it  signifies  little  to  inqidre 
whether  my  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  church  has  saved 
the  life  of  my  nephew,  or  whether  I  have  not  &llen,  as  laymen 
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are  wont  to  ftdl»  wheneyer  thiere  is  an  encounter  of  wits  betwixt 
them  and  those  of  the  sptritoalily.  I  would  to  God  it  may 
prove  otherwise,  sinoe^  girding  on  my  sword  as  Heaven's  diam- 
pion,  I  might  the  better  expect  Heaven's  protecti<m  for  her 
whom  I  must  unhappOy  leave  behind  me.' 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he  heard  the 
warders  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent  challenge  some  one  whose 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching  it.  The  person  stopped  on 
their  challenge^  and  presently  after  was  heard  the  sound  of  & 
rote  (a  small  species  of  lute)»  the  strings  of  which  were  managed 
by  means  of  a  small  whecd.  After  a  short  preludci  a  manly 
voioe^  of  good  compass,  sung  venws,  which,  translated  into 
modem  language,  might  run  nearly  thus : 

Soldier,  wake !    The  day  ib  peeping, 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping, 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unreflected  on  the  hill : 
Tis  when  they  are  glinted  baolc 
From  aze  and  annour,  spear  and  jack, 
That  they  promise  future  stoiy, 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror 
Ever  are  the  morning's  minor. 

Ann  and  up !    The  morning  beam 
Hath  call'a  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  oall'd  the  falo'ner  to  the  lake, 
Hath  oall'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake ; 
The  early  student  ponders  o'er 
His  dus^  tomes  or  anoient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake  !     Thy  harvest,  fame ; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror. 
Still  should  gleam  the  moming^s  mirror. 

Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain, 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain. 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metanhysio  dream ; 
Tet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  amilad ; 
And  each  is  eagsrer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fkma. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  tenor  I 
Be  thy  bright  shield  tiie  mondng's  minor. 

When  the  song  was  finished,  the  Constable  heard  some  talk- 
ing without^  and  presently  Philip  Ouarine  entered  the  pavilion 
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to  tdl  that  a  person,  o(»ne  hither  as  he  said  by  the  Gonstable's 
appomtmenti  waited  pennission  to  speak  with  him. 

'By  my  appoLntinentr  said  De  Lacy.  'Admit  him  imme- 
diately.' 

The  messenger  of  the  preceding  evening  entered  the  tent^ 
holding  in  one  hand  his  small  cap  and  f  eatbuar,  in  the  other  the 
rote  on  which  he  had  been  just  playing.  His  attire  was 
fantastic,  comnsting  of  more  than  one  inner  dress  of  Tanous 
odours^  all  of  the  brightest  and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed  so 
as  to  contrast  with  each  other;  the  upper  gannent  was  a  very 
short  Norman  doak  of  bright  green.  An  embroidered  girdle 
sustuned,  in  lieu  of  offensiYC  weapons,  an  inkhom  witii  its 
appurtenances  on  the  one  side^  on  the  other  a  knife  for  the 
purposes  of  the  table.  His  hair  was  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
clerical  tonsure,  which  was  designed  to  intimate  that  he  had 
arrived  to  a  certain  rank  in  his  profession;  for  the  joyous 
science^  as  the  professicm  of  minstrelsy  was  termed,  had  its 
various  ranks,  like  the  degrees  in  the  church  and  in  chivalry. 
The  features  and  manners  of  the  man  seemed  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  profession  and  habit;  for,  as  the  latter  was  gay  and 
fantastic,  the  former  had  a  cast  of  gravity,  and  almost  df  stern- 
ness, wldch,  unless  when  kindled  by  tike  enthusiasm  of  his 
poetical  and  musical  ezertione^  seemea  rather  to  indicate  deep 
reflection  than  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  observation  whidi 
characterised  most  of  his  brethren.  Hjs  countenance,  though 
not  handsome^  had  therefore  something  in  it  striking  and  im- 
pressive, even  from  its  very  contrast  with  the  parti-coloured 
hues  and  fluttering  shape  of  his  vestments ;  and  the  Constable 
felt  something  indined  to  patronise  him,  as  he  said,  'Good 
morrow,  friend,  and  I  thank  thee  for  thy  morning  greeting ;  it 
was  well  sung  and  wdl  meant,  for  when  we  odl  forth  any 
one  to  bethink  him  how  time  passes,  we  do  him  the  ctedit 
of  supposing  that  he  can  employ  to  advantage  that  flitting 
treasure.' 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed  to  pause  and 
make  an  eflfort  ere  he  replied,  'My  intentions,  at  least,  were 
good,  when  I  ventured  to  disturb  my  lord  thus  eariy ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  my  bddness  hath  not  been  evil  received 
at  lushand.' 

'True,'  said  the  Constable,  ' you  had  a  boon  to  ask  of  me. 
Be  speedy,  and  say  thy  request :  my  leisure  is  short' 

'  It  is  for  permission  to  f dlow  you  to  the  Holy  Land,  my 
lord,'  said  the  man. 

XIX  13 
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'Thoa  hMt  asked  what  I  ean  haidlj  gnusti  my  MmkI,' 
answered  De  Laoy.    *  Thou  art  a  minstra^  art  thou  notf  * 

<  An  unworthy  gxaduate  of  the  gay  eoienoc^  my  lord,'  said 
the  musician ;  'yet  let  me  say  for  myself,  that  I  wHl  not  yiokl 
to  tiia  king  of  minstrelB,  Qeoifrey  Radel,  thongh  the  King  of 
Ekiglaad  hath  given  him  four  maaon  for  one  song.  I  would 
be  willing  to  contend  with  him  in  romanee,  lay,  car  laUe^  were 
the  judge  to  be  King  Henry  himself.' 

'You  have  your  own  good  woid,  doubtless,'  said  Be  Lacy; 
*  nevertheless,  air  minstrel,  thou  goest  not  with  me.  The 
Crusade  has  beea  already  too  much  encumbered  by  men  of  thy 
i^e  profession ;  and  if  thou  dost  add  to  the  number,  it  shall  not 
be  under  my  piroteotion.  I  am  too  old  to  be  ehannsd  by  thy 
art,  oharm  thou  never  so  wisely.' 

'  He  that  is  yoong  enough  to  seek  for  and  to  win  tlM  kvve 
of  beauty,'  said  the  msnatr^,  but  in  a  submiasiva  tone,  as  if 
fearing  his  freedom  might  give  oflbnoe,  'should  not  term  him- 
self too  old  to  feel  the  chams  of  minstrelsy.' 

The  Oonstable  smiled,  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  which 
assigned  to  him  the  character  of  a  yotu^;er  gallant.  'Thou 
art  a  jester,'  he  said,  *  I  wanmnt  me^  In  additioa  to  thy  other 
qualities?' 

'  No,'  replied  the  minstrel,  <  it  ie  a  branch  of  oar  piofension 
iHiioh  I  hare  for  some  time  renounced :  my  f(»tunes  have  put 
me  out  of  tune  for  jesting.' 

'Nay,  oomxade,'  said  the  Oonstable,  *if  thou  haat been  hardly 
dealt  with  in  the  world,  and  canst  comply  with  the  rules  A 
a  family  so  strictly  ordeied  as  mine^  it  is  possible  we  may 
agree  together  better  than  I  thought.  What  is  thy  name  and 
oountry  t    Thy  speech,  methinks,  sounds  somewhat  foreign.' 

'I  am  an  Armoricaa,  my  loid,  from  the  merry  shores  of 
Morbihan;  aud  hence  my  tongue  hath  some  touch  of  my 
oountry  speech.    My  name  is  Boutult  Vidal.' 

'Such  being  the  case,  Renault,'  said  the  Constable,  'thou 
■halt  follow  me,  and  I  wiU  give  ordeiB  to  the  master  of  my 
household  to  have  thee  attired  something  aocorduig  to  thy 
f  unctiotii  but  in  more  orderly  guiee  than  thou  now  appeareet  in. 
Dost  thou  understand  the  use  of  a  weapon! ' 

'  Indifferently,  my  lord,'  said  the  Armorican ;  at  the  same 
time  taking  a  sword  firom  the  wall,  he  drew  it»  and  made  a  pass 
with  it  so  dose  to  the  Constable's  body,  as  he  sat  on  the  couch, 
that  he  started  up,  crying,  'Yilkia,  forbear  t ' 

'La  you!  noble  sir,'  replied  Yidal,  lowering  with  all  sub- 
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miirion  the  point  of  his  weapon,  '  I  have  already  given  you  a 
pTOof  of  dei^t  which  has  alanned  even  your  ezperienoe;  I 
have  an  hundred  other  beradea.' 

'It  may  be  8o»'  said  De  Lacyi  aomewhat  ashamed  at  having 
ahown  himself  moved  by  the  sudden  and  lively  action  of  the 
juggler;  *but  I  love  not  jesting  with  edge-tools,  and  have  too 
much  to  do  with  sword  and  swcnd-blows  in  earnest  to  toy  with 
them ;  so  I  pray  you  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,  but  call  me 
my  sqnire  and  my  chamberlain,  for  I  am  about  to  anayme  and 
go  to  mass.' 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  performed,  it  was  the 
Constable's  intention  to  visit  the  lady  abbess,  and  oommunicate, 
with  the  neoessaiy  precautions  and  qualifications,  the  altered 
relations  in  which  he  was  placed  towards  her  niece,  by  the 
resdution  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopts  of  departing  for  the 
Crusade  before  accomplishing  his  marriage,  in  the  terms  of  the 
precontract  already  entered  inta  He  was  conscious  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  good  lady  to  this  change  of 
measures,  and  he  delayed  some  time  ere  he  could  think  of  the 
best  mode  of  communicating  and  softening  the  unpleasant  intel- 
ligence. An  interval  was  also  spent  in  a  visit  to  his  nephew, 
whose  state  of  convalescence  continued  to  be  as  favourable  as  if 
in  truth  it  had  been  a  miraculous  consequence  of  the  Constable's 
having  complied  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian,  the  Constable  proceeded  to  the 
convent  of  the  Benedictine  abbess.  But  she  had  been  already 
made  acquamted  with  the  droumstances  which  he  came  to  com- 
municate, by  a  still  earlier  visit  from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin 
himself.  The  Primate  had  undertaken  the  office  of  mediator  on 
tins  occasion,  conscious  that  his  success  of  the  evening  before 
must  have  placed  the  Constable  in  a  delicate  situation  with  the 
relations  of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  willing,  by  his  countenance 
and  authority,  to  reconcile  the  disputes  wluoh  might  ensue. 
Perhaps  he  had  better  have  left  Hugo  de  Lacy  to  plead  his  own 
eause ;  for  the  abbess,  though  she  limned  to  the  communication 
with  1^  the  respect  due  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  English 
Church,  drew  consequences  from  the  Constable's  change  of 
resolution  which  the  Primate  had  not  expected.  She  ventured 
to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  De  Lacy's  accomplishment  of  his  vows, 
but  strongly  armed  that  the  contract  with  her  niece  should  be 
entirely  set  aside,  and  each  party  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  new 
choice. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Arohbishop  endeavoured  todafllethe 
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abbess  with  the  fature  honoiira  to  be  w<m  by  the  CkxietaUe  in 
the  Holy  Land,  the  splendoor  of  whidi  would  attach  not  to  his 
lady  alone,  but  to  all  in  the  remotest  degree  allied  to  or  ean- 
nected  with  her.  All  his  eloquenoe  was  to  no  purpose^  though 
upon  BO  favouiite  a  topic  he  exited  it  to  the  utmost.  I^e 
abbess,  it  is  true,  remained  silent  for  a  moment  after  his  argu- 
ments had  been  exhausted,  but  it  was  only  to  consider  how 
she  should  intimate,  in  a  suitable  and  reTerent  manner,  that 
children,  the  usual  attendants  of  a  happy  union,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  she  looked  to  for  the  continuation  of  the  house 
of  her  father  and  brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with  any 
probability  unless  the  preo(Atract  was  followed  by  marriage^ 
and  the  residence  of  the  married  parties  in  the  same  countiy. 
She  therefore  insisted  that|  the  Constable  having  altered  his 
intentions  in  this  most  important  particular,  the  famfoiUa 
should  be  entirely  abrogated  and  set  aside;  and  she  demanded 
of  the  Primate,  as  an  act  of  justice^  tfaat>  as  he  had  interfered 
to  prevent  the  bridegroom's  execution  of  his  original  purpose^ 
he  should  now  assist  with  his  influence  wholly  to  dissolve  an 
engagement  which  had  been  thus  materially  innovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had  himself  occasioned 
De  Lac/s  breach  of  contract^  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  and 
reputation  to  prevent  consequences  so  disagreeable  to  his  friend 
as  the  dissolution  of  an  engagement  in  which  his  interest  and 
inclinations  were  alike  concerned.  He  reproved  the  lady 
abbess  for  the  carnal  and  secular  views  wUch  she,  a  digni- 
tary of  the  church,*  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony 
and  concerning  the  interest  of  her  house.  He  even  upbraided 
her  with  selfiahly  {weferring  the  continuation  of  the  line  of 
Berenger  to  the  recovery  of  tiie  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  denounced 
to  her  that  Heaven  woidd  be  avenged  of  the  short-sighted  and 
merely  human  policy  whidi  postponed  the  interests  of  Christen- 
dom to  those  of  an  individual  faouly. 

After  this  severe  homily,  the  prelate  took  his  departure,  leav- 
ing the  abbess  highly  incensed,  though  she  prudently  forbore 
returning  any  irreverent  answer  to  his  paternal  admonition. 

In  this  humour  the  venerable  lady  was  found  by  the 
Constable  himself,  when,  with  some  embarrassment^  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  her  the  necessitir  of  his  present  departure 
for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sullen  dignity,  her 
ample  black  robe  and  scapular  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  swell  out 
in  yet  prouder  folds  as  she  listened  to  the  reaacMis  and  the 
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emergendieB  whioh  oompelled  the  ConBtable  of  Chester  to  defer 
the  marriage,  whioh  he  avowed  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
hearty  until  after  his  return  from  the  Crusade,  for  which  he 
was  about  to  set  forth. 

'Methinks,'  replied  the  abbess,  with  mudi  coldness,  'if  this 
oommunication  is  meant  for  earnest — and  it  were  no  fit  busi- 
ness, I  myself  no  fit  person,  for  jesting  with — ^methinks  the 
Constable's  resolution  should  have  been  proclaimed  to  us 
yesterday,  before  the  JUmffadUe9  had  united  his  troth  with  that 
of  Eyelme  Berenger,  under  expectations  Yery  different  from 
those  whieh  he  now  announces.' 

^  On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  reverend  lady,' 
said  the  Constable,  *  I  had  not  then  the  slightest  thought  that 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  take  a  step  no  less  distressing  to  me 
than,  as  I  see  with  pain,  it  is  unpleasing  to  you.' 

'I  can  scarcely  conceive,'  replied  ti^e  abbess,  'the  cogent 
reasons  which,  existing  as  they  must  have  done  yesterday,  have 
nevertheless  delayed  &eir  operation  until  today.' 

*  I  own,'  said  De  Lacy,  reluctantly,  '  that  I  entertained  too 
ready  hopes  of  obtaining  a  remission  from  my  vow,  which  my 
Lord  of  Canterbuiy  hath,  in  his  seal  for  Heaven's  service, 
deemed  it  necessaxy  to  refuse  me.' 

'At  leasts  then,'  said  the  abbess,  veiling  her  resentment 
under  the  appearance  of  extreme  coldness,  '  your  lordship  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  place  us  in  the  same  situation  in  which  we 
stood  yesterday  morning ;  and,  by  joining  with  my  niece  and 
her  friends  in  desiring  the  abrogation  of  a  marriage  contract, 
entered  into  with  very  different  views  from  those  which  you 
now  entertain,  put  a  young  person  in  that  state  of  liberty  of 
which  she  is  at  present  deprived  by  her  contract  with  you! ' 

'Ah,  madam  I '  said  the  Constable,  'what  do  you  asuk  of  mef 
and  in  a  tone  how  cold  and  indifferent  do  you  demand  me 
to  resign  hopes  the  dearest  which  my  bosom  ever  entertained 
since  &e  life-blood  warmed  it ! ' 

'  I  am  unacquainted  with  language  belonging  to  such  feel- 
ings, my  lord,'  replied  the  abbess;  'but  methinks  the  prospects 
wUch  could  be  so  easQy  adjourned  for  years  might,  by  a 
little,  and  a  very  little,  further  self-control  be  altogether 
abandoned.' 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  nor  did  he 
answer  until  after  a  considerable  pause.  'If  your  niece, 
madam,  shares  the  sentiments  which  you  have  expressed,  I 
eonld  not,  indeed,  with  justice  to  her,  or  perhaps  to  myself, 
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detira  to  letein  that  intenst  in  her  which  our  aolenm  mpcfoaalB 
have  given  me.  But  I  must  know  my  doom  from  her  own 
lips ;  and  if  it  is  as  severe  as  that  which  your  expressions  lead 
me  to  fear,  I  will  go  to  Palestine  the  better  soldier  of  HeaTen 
that  I  shall  have  little  left  on  earth  that  can  interest  me.' 

The  abbess^  without  farther  answer,  called  on  her  pse> 
oentrix,  and  desired  her  to  command  her  nieoe^  attendimoe 
immediately.    The  preoentriz  bowed  rerereiaiiy  and  withdiBw. 

'May  I  presume  to  inquire,'  said  De  Lacy,  'whether  tbe 
Lady  Eveline  hath  been  possessed  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  occasioned  this  unhappy  alteration  in  my  purposed 

*I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her,  from  point  to 
point,'  said  the  abbess,  'even  as  it  was  explained  to  tne  this 
morning  by  my  Lord  of  Ganterbnry — for  with  him  I  have 
already  spoken  npon  the  8ubjeot->*aud  confirmed  but  now  by 
your  lordship's  own  mouth.' 

'  I  am  little  obliged  to  the  Archbishop,'  said  the  Constable, 
'  for  having  forestalled  my  excuses  in  the  quarter  where  it  was 
most  important  for  me  that  they  should  be  accurately  stated 
and  favourably  received.' 

'That)'  said  the  abbess,  'is  but  an  item  of  the  account 
betwixt  you  and  the  prelate ;  it  concerns  not  us.' 

'  Dare  I  venture  to  hope^'  continued  De  Lacy,  without 
taking  ofience  at  the  diyness  of  the  abbess's  manner,  'that 
Lady  Eveline  has  heard  this  most  unhappy  change  of  drount- 
stances  without  emotion*--!  would  say,  without  displeasure  f 

'  She  is  the  daughter  ol  a  Berenger,  my  lord,'  answered  the 
abbess,  'and  it  is  our  custom  to  punish  a  breach  of  faith  or  to 
contenm  it,  never  to  grieve  over  it.  What  my  niece  may  do 
in  this  case  I  know  not.  I  am  a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered 
from  the  world,  and  would  advise  peace  and  Christian  forgive- 
ness, with  a  proper  sense  of  contempt  for  the  unworthy  treat* 
ment  which  the  has  received.  She  has  followers  and  vassals^ 
and  friends,  doubtless,  and  advisers,  who  may  not^  in  blinded 
seal  for  woridly  honour,  recommend  to  her  to  sit  down  slightly 
with  this  injury,  but  desire  she  shoidd  rather  appeal  to  the 
king,  or  to  the  arms  of  her  lather's  followers,  unless  her  liberty 
is  restored  to  her  by  the  surrender  of  the  contract  into  whidi 
she  has  been  enticed.     But  she  comes  to  answer  for  herself.' 

Eveline  entered  at  the  moment^  leaning  on  Rose's  arm.  She 
had  laid  aside  mourning  since  the  ceremony  ol  ihe  JlanfaiUsif 
and  was  dressed  in  a  kirtle  of  white,  with  an  upper  robe  of 
pale  blue.    Her  head  was  covered  wit^  a  veil  of  white  gauss 
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ao  tkin  as  to  flcMitabout  her  like  the  niiftyoloiidiiiQftll^  panted 
avoimd  the  eoantenMioe  of  a  eeiapb.  But  the  face  of  Ereline, 
though  in  beauty  not  unworthy  one  of  thia  angelic  order,  waa 
at  present  far  from  reeembling  that  of  a  seraph  in  tranqidllily 
of  eEspression.  Her  limbs  tiemUed,  her  dieeks  were  pale,  the 
tinge  of  red  around  the  eyelids  ezpMsaed  reoept  teaisj  yet, 
amidst  these  natural  signs  of  distress  and  uncertainty,  there 
was  an  air  of  profound  resignation<^a  resolution  to  disohaige 
her  duty  in  eTory  emecgenoe  reigning  in  the  aolemn  expression 
of  her  eye  and  evebrow,  and  showing  her  prepared  to  govern 
the  agitation  whioh  she  oould  not  entirely  subdue.  And  io 
well  were  these  opposing  qualities  of  timidily  and  resolution 
mingled  on  her  ohe&,  that  Eyeline,  in  the  utmost  pride  of  her 
beauty,  never  looked  more  fasotnating  than  at  that  instant; 
and  Hugo  de  Laoy,  hitherto  rather  an  unimpassioned  lover, 
stood  in  her  presence  with  feelings  as  if  all  the  ezaggeiataons  of 
lomanoe  were  realiaed,  and  his  mistress  were  a  being  of  a  higher 
sphere^  from  whose  doom  he  was  to  reoeive  happiness  or  miseiy, 
life  or  death. 

It  was  under  the  influenoe  of  such  a  feeling  that  the  warrior 
dropped  on  one  knee  before  fiveline,  took  tlM  hand  whidi  she 
rather  resigned  than  gave  to  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  fervently, 
and,  ere  he  parted  with  it,  moistened  it  with  one  of  the  few 
tean  which  he  was  ever  known  to  shed.  But,  although  sur- 
prised, and  eaified  out  of  his  chameter  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
hefegained  his  composure  on  observing  that  the  abbeas  regarded 
his  humiliation,  if  it  can  be  so  termed,  with  an  air  of  triumph ; 
and  he  entered  on  his  defence  before  £veline  with  a  manly 
earnestness,  not  devoid  of  fervour,  nor  free  from  agitation,  yet 
made  in  a  totieof  firmness  and  pride  which  seemed  assumsd  to 
meet  and  cooatrol  that  of  the  otitoded  abbess. 

'Lady,'  he  said,  addreasing  EveUns^  'you  have  heard  from 
the  veneraUe  abbess  in  what  unhappy  position  I  have  been 
placed  since  yesterday  by  the  rigour  of  the  Archbishopx^per^ 
haps  I  should  rather  say  by  his  just  though  severe  intefpretsr 
tion  of  my  engagement  in  tibe  Onisade.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
all  this  has  been  stated  with  accurate  truth  by  the  venerable 
lady ;  but,  as  I  must  no  longer  call  her  my  friend,  let  me  fear 
whether  she  has  done  me  justice  in  her  commentaiy  upon  the 
unhappy  necessity  which  must  presently  compel  me  to  leave 
my  country,  and  with  my  countiy  to  forego-^at  best  to  post- 
pone— the  fairest  hopes  which  man  ever  entertained.  The 
venerable  lady  hath  upbraided  me,  that,  being  myself  the  cause 
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that  the  exaontioii  of  TWtedaj'B  oontnot  is  pot^xmad,  I  would 
fain  keep  it  Buspended  over  your  head  for  aa  indefinite  term  of 
years.  No  one  resignB  willingly  euoh  rights  aa  yesterday  gaire 
me ;  and,  let  me  speak  a  boastful  word^  sooner  than  yield  them 
up  to  man  of  woman  bom,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  against  all 
comers,  with  grinded  swotd  and  sharp  spear,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset^  for  three  days'  spaoe.  But  what  I  w<Mild  retain  at  tlie 
price  of  a  thousand  lives,  I  am  vrilling  to  renounce  if  it  would, 
cost  you  a  single  sigh.  If,  therefore,  you  think  you  cannot 
remain  happy  as  the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy,  you  may  oomnMLnd 
my  assistance  to  haye  the  oontiact  annulled,  and  make  some 
more  fortunate  man  happy.' 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  danger  of  being  oyer- 
powered  again  by  those  feelings  of  tenderness  so  new  to  his 
steady  nature,  that  he  blushed  to  give  way  to  them. 

Eveline  remained  silent. 

The  abbess  took  the  word.  'Kinswoman,'  she  said,  'joa 
hear  that  the  generosity,  or  the  justice^  of  the  Constable  oi 
Chester  proposes,  in  consequence  of  his  departure  upcm  a  dis- 
tant and  perilous  expedition,  to  cancel  a  contract  entered  into 
upon  the  specific  and  precise  understanding  that  he  was  to 
remain  in  England  for  its  fulfilment.  You  cannot^  metiiinkfly 
hesitate  to  accept  of  the  freedom  which  he  oSen  you,  with 
thanks  for  his  bounty.  Far  my  part^  I  will  reserve  mine  own 
until  I  shall  see  that  your  joint  application  is  sufficient  to  win 
to  your  purpose  his  Grace  of  Canterbuzy,  who  may  again  inter- 
fere with  the  actions  of  his  friend  the  Lord  Constable^  over 
whom  he  has  already  exerted  so  much  influence,  for  the  weal, 
doubtless,  of  his  spiritual  concerns.' 

'If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable  lady,'  said  the 
Constable,  'that  I  have  any  purpose  of  sheltering  myself  be- 
hind the  preUte's  authority,  to  avoid  doing  that  which  I  pro- 
claim my  readiness,  though  not  my  willingness,  to  do^  I  oan 
only  say  that  you  are  the  first  who  has  doubted  the  faith  of 
Hugo  de  Lacy.'  And  while  the  proud  baron  thus  addressed  a 
female  and  a  recluse,  he  could  not  prevent  his  eye  from  sparkling 
and  his  cheek  from  flushing. 

'My-giacious  and  venerable  kinswoman,'  said  Eveline,  snn^ 
moning  together  her  resolution,  'and  you,  my  good  l<»d,  be 
not  offended,  if  I  pray  you  not  to  increase  by  groundless  soa- 

i)icions  and  hasty  resentments  your  difficulties  and  mine.    My 
ord,  the  obligations  which  I  lie  under  to  you  are  such  as  I  can 
never  discharge^  since  they  comprehend  fortune^  lif e^  and  honour. 
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Kdow  tihat»  in  my  angnish  of  mind,  when  beaieged  by  the  Welsh 
in  my  oastle  of  the  Gftide  Dolourecue^  I  yowed  to  the  Yizgin 
that^  my  honour  safe,  I  would  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of 
him  whom  Our  Lady  should  employ  as  her  instrument  to 
relieye  me  from  yonder  hour  of  agony.  In  giving  me  a  deliyerer, 
she  gave  me  a  master;  nor  could  I  desire  a  more  noble  one 
than  Hugo  de  Laoy.' 

'God  forbid^  lady/  8&id  the  GoDStablei  speaking  eagerly,  as 
if  he  was  afraid  his  resolution  should  fail  him  ere  he  could  get 
the  renunciatlcm  uttered,  'that  I  should,  by  such  a  tie»  to  which 
you  subjected  yourself  in  the  extiemily  A  your  distress,  Innd 
you  to  any  resolution  in  my  fayour  whi<di  can  put  force  on  your 
own  inclinations ! ' 

The  abbess  herself  could  not  help  expressing  her  applause 
of  this  sentiment^  declaring  it  was  spoken  like  a  Norman  gentle- 
man ;  but^  at  the  same  time^  her  eyes,  tamed  towards  her  niece, 
seemed  to  exhort  her  to  beware  how  she  declined  to  profit  by 
the  candour  ci  De  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  a  slight  colour  overspreading  her  faoe^  to  state  her  own 
sentiments,  without  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  any  one. 
'I  will  own,  noble  sir,'  she  said,  'that»  when  your  valour  had 
rescued  me  from  approaching  destruction,  I  could  have  wished 
— ^honouring  and  respectmg  you,  as  I  had  done  your  late  friend, 
my  excellent  father — ^that  you  could  have  accepted  a  daughter's 
service  from  me.  I  do  not  pretend  entirely  to  have  surmounted 
these  sentiments,  although  I  have  combated  them,  as  being 
unworthy  of  me  and  ungrateful  to  you.  But^  from  the  moment 
you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  by  a  claim  on  this  poor  hand, 
I  have  studiously  examined  my  sentiments  towards  you,  and 
taught  myself  so  far  to  make  them  coincide  with  my  duty, 
that  I  may  call  myself  assured  that  De  Lacy  would  not  find 
in  Eveline  Berenger  an  indifferent^  far  less  an  tmworthy,  bride. 
In  thisy  sir,  you  may  boldly  confide^  whether  the  union  you  have 
sought  for  takes  place  instantly  or  is  delayed  till  a  longer  season. 
Still  fiirther,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  postponement  of  these 
nuptials  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  their  immediate 
accomplishment.  I  am  at  present  very  young,  and  totally 
inexperienced.  Two  or  three  years  will,  I  trust,  render  me 
yet  more  worthy  the  r^rd  of  a  man  of  honour.' 

At  this  decboation  in  his  favour,  however  cold  and  qualified, 
De  Lacy  had  as  much  difficulty  to  restrain  his  transports  as 
formeily  to  moderate  his  agitation. 
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'Angd  of  boontjand  of  kindncw!'  he  nid,  kneding  onoe 
more,  and  again  posaeenng  himself  of  her  hand,  'peihaps  I 
ought  in  honour  to  reaogn  Tolnntarily  thooe  hopes  whidi  joa 
decline  to  layish  from  me  foroibly.  But  who  oonld  be  capa^ 
of  suoh  unrelenting  magnanimityt  Let  ma  hope  that  my  de* 
Toted  attaohmenty  that  which  you  shall  hear  of  me  when  at 
a  distance,  that  which  you  shall  know  of  me  when  near  you, 
may  giye  to  your  sentiments  a  more  tender  warmth  than  they 
now  express ;  and,  in  the  meanwhUe,  blame  me  not  that  I  accept 
your  pHghted  faiUi  anew,  under  the  conditions  which  you  attach 
to  it.  I  am  conscious  my  wooing  has  been  too  late  in  life  to 
expect  the  animated  returns  proper  to  youthful  paanon.  Blame 
me  not  if  I  remain  satisfied  with  those  calmer  sentiments  whii^ 
make  life  happy,  though  they  cannot  make  passion  n^toious. 
Your  hand  remains  in  my  grasp,  but  it  acknowledges  not  my 
pressure.  Oan  it  be  that  it  refuses  to  ratify  what  your  lips 
haye  saidt' 

'  Never,  noble  De  Lacy ) '  said  Eveline,  with  mors  animatinn 
than  she  had  yet  expressed ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  tone  was 
at  length  suffioientiy  encouraging,  since  her  lover  was  em- 
boldeneid  to  take  the  lips  themselves  for  guarantee^ 

It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  wkti  respect^  that^  after 
having  received  this  pledge  ci  fiddity,  he  turned  to  conciliate 
and  to  appease  the  offended  abbess.  'I  trusty  venerable 
mother,'  he  said,  'that  you  will  resume  your  farmer  kind 
thoughts  of  me^  which  I  am  aware  were  only  interrupted  by 
your  tender  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  her  who  should  be 
dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me  hope  that  I  may  leave  this  lair 
flower  under  protection  of  the  honoured  lady  who  is  her  next 
in  blood,  happy  and  seeure  as  she  must  ever  be  while  listening 
to  your  couneeb  and  redding  within  these  sacred  walls.' 

But  the  abbess  was  tDO  deefdy  displeased  to  be  propitiated 
by  a  compliment  which  perhaps  it  had  been  better  policy  to 
have  delayed  till  a  calmer  season.  *  My  lord,'  she  said,  *  and 
you,  fair  kinswoman,  you  ought  needs  to  be  aware  how  little 
my  counsels,  not  frequently  given  where  they  are  unwillingly 
listened  to,  can  be  of  avail  to  those  embarked  in  woddly 
affiiirs.  I  am  a  woman  dedicated  to  religion,  to  solitude^  and 
seclusion — ^to  the  service,  in  brief,  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Benedict 
I  have  been  already  censured  by  my  superior  because  I  have^ 
for  love  of  you,  fair  niece,  mixed  more  deeply  in  secular  a&irs 
than  became  the  head  of  a  convent  of  reduses ;  I  will  merit  no 
farther  blame  on  such  an  account,  nor  oan  you  expect  it  of 
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me.  My  brother^a  daughter,  unlettered  by  woridly  ties,  hid 
been  the  weLoome  eharer  of  my  poor  solitude.  But  this  house 
is  too  mean  for  the  residenoe  of  the  Towed  bride  of  a  mighty 
baron;  nor  do  I,  in  my  lowlinees  and  inezperienoe^  feel  fitness 
to  ezeroise  over  saoh  a  one. that  authoxity  which  must  belong 
to  me  over  eveiy  one  whom  this  roof  protects.  The  grare 
tenor  of  our  devotions,  and  the  serener  contemplation  to  which 
the  females  of  this  house  are  devoted,'  continued  the  abbess, 
with  increaaing  heat  and  vehemence,  '  shall  not,  for  the  sake  cf 
my  worldly  oonnezionsi  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one 
whose  thoughts  must  needs  be  on  the  wcridly  toys  of  love  and 
marriage.' 

'I  do  indeed  bdieve^  reverend  mother,'  said  the  Constable, 
in  hia  turn  giving  way  to  displeasure^  <  that  a  ziehly-dowered 
maiden,  unwodded,  and  unlikely  to  wed,  were  a  fitter  and  more 
welcome  inmate  to  the  convent  than  one  who  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  world,  and  whose  wealth  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  house's  revenues.' 

The  Consteble  did  the  abbess  great  injury  in  this  hasty 
insinuation,  and  it  only  went  to  confirm  her  purpose  of  reject* 
ing  all  duurge  of  her  niece  during  his  absence.  She  was  in 
truth  as  disinterested  as  haughty;  and  her  only  reason  lot 
anger  against  her  niece  was,  that  her  advice  had  not  been 
adopted  without  hesitaydon,  although  the  matter  regarded 
Eveline's  happiness  exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Consteble  confirmed  her  fai 
the  resolution  which  she  had  already,  and  hastily,  adopted* 
'May  Heaven  forgive  you,  sir  kxdght,'  she  replied,  'your  in- 
jurious thoughte  of  His  servanto  1  It  is  indeed  time,  for  your 
soul's  sake,  that  you  do  penanoe  in  the  Hdy  Land,  having 
such  rash  judgmento  to  repent  of.  For  you,  my  niece^  you 
cannot  want  that  hospitelity  which,  without  vcnifying,  or  seem* 
ing  to  verify,  unjust  suspioiona,  I  cannot  now  grant  to  you, 
while  you  have,  in  your  kinswoman  of  Baldringham,  a  secular 
relation,  whose  nearness  of  blood  approaches  mine,  and  who 
may  open  her  gates  to  you  without  incurring  the  unworthy 
eenaure  that  she  means  to  enrich  herself  at  your  cost.' 

The  Consteble  saw  the  deadly  paleness  which  came  over 
Eveline's  cheek  at  this  proposal,  and,  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  her  repugnance,  he  hastened  to  relieve  her  from  the 
apprehensicHis  which  she  seemed  evidently  to  entertain.  'NO| 
reverend  mother,'  he  said;  'since  }roi«  so  harshly  reject  the  oar« 
of  your  kinswoman,  she  shall  not  be  a  burden  to  any  of  h#r 
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other  rdatives.  While  Hugo  de  Laoy  hath  biz  gallant  castlesi 
and  many  a  manor  besidei^  to  maintain  fiie  upon  their  hearths, 
hia  betrothed  bride  ahall  burden  no  one  with  her  aoeiety 
who  may  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  a  great  honour;  and 
methinks  I  were  mueh  poorer  than  Heaven  hath  made  me^ 
oould  I  not  furnish  friends  and  followeni  sufficient  to  8erv% 
obey,  and  protect  her.' 

'No^  my  lord,'  said  Breline,  recovering  from  the  dejection 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  unkindness  of  her 
relative;  'since  some  unhappy  desdnv  separates  me  from  the 
protection  of  my  father's  sister,  to  whom  I  could  so  aecuiely 
have  resigned  myself^  I  wiU  neither  apply  for  shelter  to  anv 
more  distant  relation  nor  accept  of  that  which  you,  my  lonj^ 
so  generously  offer;  since  my  doing  so  might  excite  harsh, 
and,  I  am  sure,  undeserved,  reproaches  against  her  by  whom 
I  was  driven  to  choose  a  less  advisable  dwelling-place.  I  have 
made  my  resolution.  I  have^  it  is  true,  only  one  friend  lefti 
but  she  is  a  powerful  one^  and  is  able  to  protect  me  against  the 
particular  eiol  fate  which  seems  to  follow  me,  as  wdl  as  against 
the  ordinary  evils  of  human  life.' 

'The  queen,  I  suppoaef '  said  the  abbess,  interrupting  her 
impatiently. 

'The  Queen  of  Heaven  I  venerable  kinswoman,'  answeatod 
Eveline — 'our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ever  gracious  to 
our  house,  and  so  lately  my  especial  guardian  and  protectress. 
Methinks,  since  the  vowed  votaress  of  the  Virgin  rejects  me^  it 
is  to  her  holy  patroness  whom  I  ought  to  apply  for  succour.' 

The  veneraole  dame,  takfya  somewhat  at  unawares  by  tiiis 
answer,  pronounced  the  interjection  '  Umph ) '  in  a  tone  better 
befittiiig  a  Lollard  or  an  Iconodaat  than  a  Catholic  abbess, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Berenger.  Truth  is,  the 
lady  abbess's  hereditary  devotion  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  was  much  decayed  since  she  had  known  the  full 
merits  of  another  gifted  image,  the  property  of  her  own 
convent. 

Recollecting  herself,  however,  she  remained  silenty  while  the 
Constable  alleged  the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh,  as  what  might 
possibly  again  render  the  abode  of  his  betrothed  bride  at  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  as  perilous  as  she  had  on  a  former  occasion 
found  it.  To  this  Eveline  replied,  by  reminding  him  of  the 
great  strength  of  her  native  fortress,  the  various  sieges  which 
it  had  withstood,  and  the  important  circumstance,  tibat^  upon 
the  late  occasion,  it  was  only  endangered  because,  in  compli- 
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anoe  with  a  point  of  honour,  her  ftither  Raymond  had  sallied 
oat  with  the  ganiaon,  and  fought  at  disadvantage  a  hatUe 
nnder  the  walls.  She  farther  soggeatedy  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  Constable  to  name,  from  among  his  own  yassals  or  hers, 
a  seneschal  of  suoh  approved  prudenoe  and  valour  as  might 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  place  and  of  its  lady. 

Ere  De  Laoy  could  reply  to  her  arguments,  the  abbess  rose, 
and,  pleading  her  total  inability  to  give  counsel  in  secular 
affiiirs,  and  the  rules  of  her  oider,  which  called  her,  as  she 
said,  with  a  heightened  colour  and  raised  voice,  *to  the  simple 
and  peaceful  discharge  of  her  conventual  duties,'  she  left  the 
betrothed  parties  in  the  locutory,  or  parlour,  without  any  com- 
pany save  Rose,  who  prudently  remained  at  some  distance. 

The  issue  of  their  private  conference  seemed  agreeable  to 
both;  and  when  Eveline  told  Rose  that  they  were  to  return 
presently  to  the  Garde  Dolouieuse,  under  a  sufficient  escort^ 
and  were  to  remain  there  during  the  period  of  the  Crusade,  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  heartfdt  satisfaction  which  her  follower  had 
not  heard  her  make  use  of  for  many  days.  She  spoke  also 
highly  in  praise  of  the  kind  acquiescence  of  the  Constable  in 
her  wishes,  and  of  hia  whole  conduct  with  a  wannth  of  grati- 
tude approaching  to  a  more  tender  feeling. 

'  And  yet,  my  dearest  lady,'  said  Rose,  '  if  you  will  speak 
tmfeignedly,  you  must^  I  am  convinced,  allow,  that  you  look 
upon  this  interval  of  yearn  interposed  betwixt  your  contract 
and  your  marriage  rather  as  a  respite  than  in  any  other  light.' 

' I  confess  it^'  said  Eveline,  'nor  have  I  conceded  from  my 
future  lord  that  such  are  my  feelings,  ungracious  as  they  may 
seem.  But  it  is  my  youth,  Rose— my  extreme  youth,  which 
makes  me  fear  the  duties  of  De  Laoy's  wife.  Then  those  evil 
auguries  hang  strangely  about  me.  Devoted  to  evil  by  one 
kiniswoman,  expelled  almost  from  the  roof  of  another,  I  seem 
to  myself,  at  present,  a  oreaturB  who  must  carry  distress  with 
her,  pass  where  she  will.  This  evil  hour,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
apprehensions  of  it^  will  give  way  to  time.  When  I  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Rose,.!  shall  be  a  full-giown  woman, 
with  all  the  soul  of  a  Berenger  strong  within  me,  to  overcome 
those  doubts  and  tremors  which  agitate  the  girl  of  seventeen.' 

'Ah!  my  sweet  mistress,'  answered  Rose,  'may  God  and 
Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  guide  all  for  the  best  I  But 
I  would  that  this  contract  had  not  taken  place,  or,  having 
taken  place,  that  it  could  have  been  fulfilled  by  your  immediate 
union.' 


CHAPTEB  XX 

The  king  oalled  down  hU  metry-men  aU, 

fir  on«,  and  by  two,  tad  tiiree ; 
Xan  lUiihal  was  wont  to  ba  tba  fbiamMt 

Bat  the  hindmoat  nan  waa  ha. 

OldBaUaeL 

Iv  the  Lady  EreUne  tetired  aatasfled  and  pleased  from  her 
priTate  intemow  with  De  Laoy,  die  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
Ck)xiBtable  arose  to  a  higher  piteh  of  rapture  than  he  waa  in  the 
habit  of  feeling  or  expreaaing;  and  it  waa  augmented  by  a 
Tint  of  the  leeches  who  attended  his  nephew,  from  whom  he 
reoeived  a  minute  and  particular  account  of  his  present  dis- 
order, with  OTory  assurance  of  a  speedy  rocoTeny. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the  oonTents 
and  to  the  poor,  mnnsew  to  be  said,  and  tapers  to  be  lighted. 
He  Tisited  the  Archbishop,  and  received  from  him  hk  full 
approbation  of  the  course  which  he  proposed  to  pursue,  with 
the  promise  that^  out  of  the  plenary  power  which  he  held  from 
the  Pope,  the  prelate  was  willing,  in  consideration  of  his  instant 
obedience,  to  limit  his  stay  in  tibie  Holy  Land  to  the  term  of 
three  yean,  to  become  current  from  his  leaving  Britain,  and 
to  include  the  space  necessary  for  his  rotuxn  to  his  native 
oountiy.  Indeed,  having  succeeded  in  the  main  pointy  the 
Archbishop  judged  it  wise  to  concede  every  inferior  considera- 
tion to  a  person  of  the  Constable's  rank  and  ehamcter,  whose 
good-will  to  the  proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as  essential  to 
its  BuccesB  as  his  bodily  presence. 

In  shorty  the  Constable  returned  to  his  pavilion  highly 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ezMcated  himself 
from  those  difficulties  which  in  the  morning  seemed  almost 
insuperable;  and  when  his  officers  assembled  to  disrobe  him 
(for  great  feudal  lords  had  their  levees  and  couchees,  in  imita- 
tion of  sovereign  princes),  he  distributed  gratuitaes  among 
them,  and  jested  and  laughed  in  a  mudi  gayer  humour  than 
they  had  ever  befbro  witnessed. 
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'For  tJiee,'  he  aaid,  tuniing  to  Vidaly  Uie  minstrel,  wbo, 
smnptaoaaly  dresMd,  stood  to  pay  his  respects  among  the 
other  attendantSi  '  I  will  fidye  thee  nought  at  present ;  but  do 
thou  remain  by  my  bedsiae  until  I  am  asleep,  and  I  will  next 
tnoming  reward  thy  minstrelsy  as  I  like  it.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Yidal,  'I  am  already  rewarded,  both  by  the 
honour  and  by  the  liveries,  which  better  befit  a  royal  minstrel 
than  one  of  my  mean  fame ;  bat  assign  me  a  suojeot,  and  I 
will  do  my  best|  not  out  of  greed  dt  futore  lazgesses,  but 
giatitude  for  past  fayoats.' 

'  Giamercy,  good  fellow,'  said  the  Constable.  '  Guarine/  he 
added,  addressing  his  squii^  Met  the  watch  be  posted,  and  do 
thou  remain  witmn  the  tent;  stretch  thyself  <m  the  bear-hide, 
and  sleep,  or  listen  to  the  minstrelsy,  as  thou  likest  best. 
Thou  thinkest  thyself  a  judge,  I  haye  heard,  of  such  gear.' 

It  was  ustudf  in  those  insecure  times,  for  some  faithful 
domestic  to  sleep  at  night  within  the  tent  of  eyety  great  baron, 
that»  if  danger  arose,  he  might  not  be  unsupported  or  unpro- 
tected. Guarine  accordingly  drew  his  swcrd,  and,  taking  it  in 
his  hand,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground  in  such  a  manner 
that,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  he  could  spring  up,  sword  in 
hand.  His  bioad  black  eyes,  in  which  sleep  contended  with 
a  desire  to  listen  to  the  music,  were  fixed  on  Vidal,  who  saw 
them  glittering  in  the  reflection  of  the  silyer  lamp,  like  those 
ci  a  dragon  or  basilifik. 

After  a  few  preliminanr  touches  on  the  chords  of  his  rote, 
die  minstrel  requested  of  the  Constable  to  name  the  subject  on 
which  he  desired  the  ezerdse  of  his  powers. 

*The  truth  of  woman,'  answered  Hugo  de  Lftcy,  as  he  laid 
his  head  upon  his  pillow. 

After  a  short  praude^  the  minstrel  obeyed,  by  singing  nearly 
asfdUows: — 

Womaa's  &ith  and  woiDsn's  trust— 
Write  the  chanctera  in  doat, 
Stamp  them  on  the  ronning  atrdam, 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  bmm^ 
And  eaoh  eraneaeent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better. 
And  more  permanent^  I  ween, 
Than  the  tning  thoee  letters  mean. 

i  haye  atnin'd  the  apider'a  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid  ; 
I  haye  weign'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainat  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand  ; 
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I  told  my  tnM  love  of  tho  token. 

How  bor  &ith  norod  UAt,  tnd  Imt  woid  «•■  farokm : 

Again  her  wora  and  tmth  she  pli^t. 

And  I  beliered  them  again  ere  ni^t 

'  How  now,  dr  knayei'  said  the  Constable^  nisiiig  himaelf  on 
hk  elbow — '  frou  what  drunken  ihjmer  did  you  learn  that  half- 
witted satire  r 

'  From  an  old,  ragged,  onNKkgrained  friend  of  mine^  called 

Serienoe^'  antweradVidaL  'I  pray  Heayen  he  may  never 
e  your  lordship,  or  any  other  worthy  man,  under  his 
tuition.' 

'Go  to^  fdlow,'  said  the  Constable,  in  reply;  'thou  art  one 
of  those  wiseacres,  I  warrant  me^  that  would  fain  be  thought 
witty,  because  thou  canst  make  a  jest  of  those  things  whKsh 
wiser  men  hold  worthy  of  most  worship-— the  honour  of  men 
and  ihe  truth  of  women.  Dost  thou  csJl  thyself  a  minstxel, 
and  hast  no  tale  of  female  fidelity!' 

'  I  had  right  numy  a  one^  noble  sir,  but  I  laid  them  aside 
when  I  disused  my  practice  of  the  jesting  part  of  the  joyous 
science.  Nevertheless,  if  it  pleases  your  nobleness  to  listen,  I 
can  sing  you  an  established  laj  upon  such  a  subject.' 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence^  and  laid  himself  as  if 
to  slumber ;  while  Yidal  began  one  of  those  inteiminable  and 
almost  innumerable  adventures  concerning  that  paragon  of  true 
lovers,  fair  Tsolte,  and  of  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  ^th 
and  affection  which  she  displayed,  in  numerous  situations  of 
dif&culty  and  peril,  to  her  paramour,  the  gallant  Sir  Tristrem, 
at  the  expense  of  her  less  favoured  husband,  the  luckless  King 
Mark  of  Cornwall,  to  whom,  as  all  the  world  knows^  Sir  Tris- 
trem was  nephew. 

This  was  not  the  lay  of  love  and  fidelity  which  De  Lacy 
would  have  chosen;  but  a  feeling  like  shame  prevented  hu 
interrupting  it^  perhaps  because  he  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  or 
acknowledge  the  unpleasing  sensations  excited  by  the  tenor  of 
the  tale.  He  soon  fell  asleep,  or  feigned  to  do  so;  and  the 
harper,  continuing  for  a  time  bis  monotonous  chant,  began  at 
length  himself  to  feel  the  influence  of  slumber :  his  words,  and 
the  notes  which  he  continued  to  touch  upon  the  harp,  were  broken 
and  interrupted,  and  seemed  to  escape  drowsily  from  his  fingers 
and  voice.  At  length  the  sounds  ceased  entirely,  and  the 
minstrel  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  profound  repose,  with  his 
head  reclining  on  his  breast,  and  one  arm  dropped  down  by  his 
side,  while  the  other  rested  on  his  harp.    His  slumber,  however. 
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was  not  very  long,  and  when  he  awoke  from  it|  and  cast  his 
eyes  aioond  him,  leconnoitring,  by  the  light  of  the  night-lamp, 
wbaterer  was  in  the  tent»  he  felt  a  heavy  hand,  which  pressed 
his  shoulder  as  if  gently  to  solidt  his  attention.  At  the  same 
time  the  yoioe  of  the  vigilant  Philip  Gnarine  whispered  in  his 
ear,  '  Thine  office  for  the  night  is  ended ;  depart  to  thine  own 
quarfcers  with  all  the  silence  thou  mavst' 

The  minstrel  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak  without  reply,  though 
perhaps  not  without  feeling  some  resentment  at  a  dismissal  so 
unceremonious. 
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CHAPTER  ZXI 

0 1  then  I  aee  Queen  Mab  haa  been  with  jmi, 

BomM€mdJuUeL 

Thb  subject  on  which  the  mind  has  last  been  engaged  at  ni^t 
is  apt  to  occupy  our  thoughts  even  during  slumber,  when 
imagination,  uncorrected  by  the  organs  of  sense,  veayes  her 
own  fantastic  web  out  of  whatever  ideas  rise  at  random  in  the 
sleeper.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  De  Imsj  in  his 
dreams  had  some  confused  idea  of  being  identified  with  the 
unlucky  Mark  of  Cornwall ;  and  that  he  awakened  from  such 
unpleasant  yisionB  with  a  brow  more  douded  than  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  couch  on  the  evening  befbre.  He  was  siloit, 
and  seemed  lost  in  thought,  while  his  squire  assisted  at  his 
levee  with  the  respect  now  only  paid  to  sovereigns.  *  Guaiine,' 
at  length  he  said,  '  know  you  the  stout  Fleming,  who  was  said 
to  have  borne  him  so  well  at  the  siege  of  the  Gaide  Doloureose 
— a  tall,  big,  brawny  mant' 

'Surely,  my  lord,'  answered  his  squire^  *I  know  Wilkin 
Flammock ;  I  saw  him  but  yesterday.' 

'Indeed ! '  replied  the  Constable.  '  Here,  meanest  thou — ^in 
this  city  of  Gloucester!' 

'Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came  hither  partly  about  his 
merchandise,  partly,  I  think,  to  see  his  daughter  Bose,  who  is 
in  attendance  on  the  gracious  young  Lady  Eveline.' 

'He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  nott' 

'  like  most  of  his  kind — a  rampart  to  a  castle,  but  rubbish 
in  the  field,'  said  the  Norman  squire. 

'Faithful,  also»  is  he  nott'  continued  the  Constable. 

'Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay  for  their 
faith,'  replied  Guarine,  wondering  a  little  at  the  unusual  interest 
taken  in  one  whom  he  esteemed  a  being  of  an  inferior  order ; 
when,  after  some  farther  inquiries,  the  Constable  ordered  the 
Fleming's  attendance  to  be  presently  commanded. 

Other  business  <rf  the  morning  now  occurred,  for  his  speedy 
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departare  nqtund  many  anBngenientB  to  be  hastily  adopted, 
when,  as  the  Constable  was  giving  audience  to  seveial  offioen 
of  his  troopsi  the  bolky  figure  of  Wilkin  Flammook  was  seen 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  in  jerkin  of  vhite  doth,  and 
having  oolj  a  knife  by  his  side. 

'Leave  the  tent,  my  mastens,'  nid  De  Lacy,  'but  continue 
in  attendance  in  the  neighbouifaood ;  tor  here  comes  one  I  must 
speak  to  in  private.' 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  the  Constable  and  Fleming  were 
left  alone.  'Yon  axe  Wilkin  Flammock,  who  fought  well  against 
the  Welsh  at  the  Garde  Ddoureuset' 

'I  did  my  best,  my  lord,'  answered  Wilkin;  ' I  was  bound 
to  it  by  my  bargain,  and  I  hope  ever  to  act  like  a  man  of 
credit.' 

'Methinks,'  nid  the  Constable,  'that  you,  so  stout  of  limb^ 
and,  as  I  hear,  so  bold  in  spirit^  might  look  a  little  higher  than 
this  weaving  tnde  of  thine.' 

'No  one  is  rductant  to  mend  his  station,  my  lord,'  nid 
f  'yet  am  I  so  &r  from  complaining  of  mine,  that  I 
would  wiUmgly  consent  it  should  never  be  better,  on  condition 
I  could  be  assured  it  were  never  worse.' 

'Nay,  bnt»  Flammook,'  said  the  Constable^  'I  mean  higher 
things  for  you  than  your  modesty  apprehends :  I  mean  to  leave 
thee  in  a  duurge  of  great  trust' 

'Let  it  concern  bales  of  dxapeiy,  my  lord,  and  no  one  will 
perform  it  better,'  said  the  Fleming. 

'Awayl  thou  art  too  lowly-minded,'  said  the  Constable. 
'What  think'st  thou  of  being  dubbed  knight^ as  thy  valourwell 
deservee^  and  left  as  chatelame  of  the  Garde  Doloureusef 

'For  the  knighthood,  my  lord,  I  should  crave  your  loigive- 
nen;  for  it  would  sit  on  me  like  a  gilded  hdmet  on  a  hog. 
For  any  charge,  whether  of  castle  or  cottage,  I  trust  I  might 
discharge  it  as  well  as  another.' 

'I  fear  me  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  way  mended,'  nid  the 
Constable,  surveying  the  unmilitary  dress  <rf  the  figure  before 
him;  'it  is  at  present  too  mean  to  befit  the  protector  and 
guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  high  birth  and  rank.' 

'I  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  rank  1'  nid 
Fhmmock,  his  lighti  la^  eyes  turning  larger,  lighter,  and 
rounder  as  he  spoke. 

'Even  thou,^  aaid  the  Constable.    'The  Lady  Eveline  pro- 

Kas  to  take  up  her  residence  in  her  castle  of  the  Garde 
oureuse.    I  have  been  casting  about  to  whom  I  may  entrust 
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the  keeping  of  her  peraon,  es  well  as  of  the  stroof^kL  Were 
I  to  chooee  eome  kiught  of  iiaiii%  as  I  hare  many  in  my  hooae- 
hold,  he  would  be  aetting  about  to  do  deeda  of  Taaaalage  upon 
the  Welahy  and  engaging  himaelf  in  tunnoila,  whidi  w<M]]d 
render  the  safety  df  the  oastle  preoaiious;  ot  he  would  be 
absent  on  feats  of  ohiTalxy,  touniainentSi  and  hunting-parties; 
or  he  would,  perohanoe,  haye  shows  of  that  light  nature  under 
the  walls,  or  even  within  the  oourts  of  the  eastle^  turning  the 
seduded  and  quiet  abode  which  beoomes  the  situation  of  the 
Lady  Eveline  into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  reyeL  Thee  I  csn 
confide  in :  thou  wilt  fight  when  it  is  requisite^  yet  wilt  not 

CoTcke  danger  for  the  sake  of  danger  itself;  thy  birth,  thy 
bits  will  lead  thee  to  aroid  those  gaietiesi  whidiy  however 
fascinating  to  othersy  cannot  but  be  distasteful  to  thee ;  thy 
management  will  be  as  regular  as  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall 
be  honourable;  and  ihj  relation  to  her  favourite^  Boae»  will 
render  thy  guardianship  more  agreeable  to  the  Lady  Eveline 
than,  perchance,  one  of  her  own  rank.  And,  to  speak  to  thee 
a  language  which  thy  nation  readily  comprehends,  the  reward, 
Fleming,  f mr  the  regular  discharge  of  this  most  weighty  trust 
shall  be  beyond  thy  most  flattering  hope.' 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  tiJM  first  part  of  this  disoouise 
with  an  expression  of  suipiise^  which  gradually  gave  way  to 
one  of  deep  and  anxious  reflection.  He  gaaed  fixedly  on  the 
earth  for  a  minute  after  the  Constable  had  ceased  speaking, 
and  then  raising  up  his  eyes  suddenly,  said,  'It  is  needless  to 
seek  for  roundabout  excuses.  This  cannot  be  your  earnest^  my 
lord ;  but  if  it  is,  the  scheme  is  naught' 

'  How  and  wherefore t'  asked  the  Constable,  with  diq[»leaaed 
suxpiise. 

'Another  man  might  grasp  at  your  bounty,'  continued 
Wilkin,  'and  leave  you  to  take  chance  of  the  value  you  were 
to  receive  for  it ;  but  I  am  a  downright  dealer,  I  will  not  take 
payment  for  service  I  cannot  render.' 

'But  I  demand,  once  more,  wherefore  thou  canst  not,  or 
rather  wilt  not,  accept  this  trust  1 '  said  the  Constable.  '  Suraly, 
if  I  am  willing  to  confer  such  confidence,  it  is  well  thy  part  to 
answer  it' 

'True,  my  lord,'  said  the  Fleming;  'but  metJiinks the noUe 
Lord  de  Lacy  should  feel,  and  the  wise  Lord  de  Lacy  should 
foresee,  that  a  Flemish  weaver  is  no  fitting  guardian  for  his 
plighted  bride.  Think  her  shut  up  in  yonder  solitary  castle, 
under  such  respectable  protection,  and  reflect  how  long  the 
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plaoe  wiU  be  aolituy  in  this  land  of  lore  and  of  adTenture  I 
We  shall  have  minstrels  singing  ballads  by  the  thieaye  under 
our  windows,  and  such  twangling  of  harps  as  would  be  enough 
to  frighten  our  walls  from  their  foundations,  as  clerks  saj 
happened  to  those  of  Jericho.  We  shall  have  as  many  knighta-  y^ 
enant  around  us  as  ever  had  Charlemagne  or  King  Arthur. 
Mercy  on  me  i  A  less  matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse 
immured  —  so  will  they  tenn  it — in  a  tower,  under  die 
guardianship  of  an  ola  Flemish  weayer,  would  bring  half 
the  ohiyaliy  in  England  round  us,  to  break  lances,  vow  yows^ 
display  knre-liyeries,  and  I  know  not  what  follies  besides. 
Think  you  such  gallants,  with  the  Uood  flying  through  their 
reins  iSke  quiokidlyer,  would  much  mind  my  bidding  them 
b^gonet' 

'Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  drawbridge,  drop  portcullis,'  said 
the  Constable,  witibi  a  constrained  smile. 

'And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants  would  mind  these 
impediments  t  such  are  the  yery  essence  of  the  adyentures 
wlucb  they  come  to  seek.  The  Knight  of  the  Swan  would 
swim  through  the  moat;  he  of  the  ^igle  would  fly  oyer  the 
walls ;  he  of  the  Thunderbolt  would  burst  open  the  gates.' 

*  Tly  cros»-bow  and  mangonel,'  said  De  Lacy. 

'And  be  besieged  in  form,'  said  the  Fleming,  'like  the  Castle 
of  Tintadgel  in  tiie  old  hangings,  all  for  the  loye  of  fair  lady  t 
And  then  those  gay  dames  and  demoiselles,  who  go  upon  adyen- 
ture  from  castle  to  castle,  from  tournament  to  tournament,  with 
bare  bosoms,  flaunting  plumes^  pcmiards  at  their  sides  and 
jayelins  in  their  hands,  chattering  like  magpies,  and  fluttering 
like  jays,  and  eyer  and  anon  cooing  like  doyes — ^how  am  I  to 
exdude  such  from  the  Lady  Eyeline's  priyacy  t' 

'By  keeping  doors  shut^  I  tell  thee,  answered  the  Constable^ 
sdll  in  the  same  tone  of  forced  jocularity :  'a  wooden  bar  will 
be  thy  warrant.' 

'Ay,  but^'  answered  Flammodk,  'if  the  Flemish  weaver  say  [ 
"shu^"  when  the  Norman  young  lady  says  "open,"  think  which 
has  best  chance  of  being  obeyedt  At  a  word,  my  lord,  for  the 
matter  of  guardianship  and  such-like,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it : 
I  would  not  undertake  to  be  guardian  to  the  chaste  Susannah, 
though  she  lived  in  an  enchanted  castle  which  no  living  thing 
oould  approach.' 

'Thou  boldest  the  language  and  thoughts,'  said  De  Lac^,  'of 
a  vulgar  debauchee,  who  laughs  at  femiale  constancy,  because 
he  hM  lived  only  with  the  most  worthless  of  the  sex.    Yet 
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thoa  Bhouldst  know  the  oontrarjry  havings  as  I  know,  a  most 
TirtuouB  dau^ter * 

'  Whose  mother  was  not  leas  ao^'  said  Wilkm,  breaking  in 
upon  the  Constable's  speech  with  somewhat  more  emotkm  than 
he  nsuaUy  displayed.  'But  law,  mj  lord,  gave  me  authority 
to  govern  and  direct  my  wif ei  as  bodi  law  and  nature  give  me 
power  and  chaigeover  my  daughter.  That  which  I  can  goyem, 
I  can  be  answerable  fmr;  but  how  to  dischazge  me  so  wdl  of  a 
delegated  trust  is  another  question.  Stay  at  home,  my  good 
lord,'  continued  the  honest  ^eming^  observing  that  his  speedi 
made  some  impresnon  upon  De  Lacy :  Met  a  fool's  advice  for 
once  be  of  avail  to  change  a  wise  man's  purpose,  taken,  let  me 
say,  in  no  wise  hour.  Remain  in  your  own  land,  nde  year 
own  vassals,  and  protect  your  own  bride.  Tou  only  can  daim 
her  cheerful  love  and  ready  obedience;  and  sure  I  am  that^ 
without  pretending  to  guess  what  she  may  do  if  separated  from 
you,  she  will,  under  your  own  eye,  do  the  duty  of  a  ^thf  ul  and 
a  loving  spouse.' 

*  And  the  Holy  Sepulchret'  said  the  Constable,  with  a  sigh, 
his  heart  confessiDg  the  wisdom  ci  the  advice,  which  dreum* 
stances  prevented  him  from  following. 

'Let  those  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ragain  it^  my  lord,' 
replied  Flammock.  'If  those  Latins  and  Gr^ks,  as  they  call 
them,  are  no  better  men  than  I  have  heard,  it  signifies  very 
little  whether  they  or  the  heathen  have  the  countiy  that  has 
cost  Europe  so  much  Uood  and  treasure.' 

' In  good  faith,'  said  the  Constable,  'there  is  sense  in  what 
thou  sa/st;  but  I  caution  thee  to  repeat  it  not,  lest  thou  be 
taken  for  a  heretic  or  a  Jew.  For  me^  my  word  and  oath  are 
pledged  beyond  retreati  and  I  have  only  to  consider  whom  I 
may  best  name  for  that  important  station,  which  thy  caution 
has — not  without  some  shadow  of  reason — induced  thee  to 
decline.' 

'  There  is  no  man  to  whom  your  lordship  can  so  natundly  or 
honourably  transfer  such  a  charge,'  said  Wilkin  Flammock,  'as 
to  the  kinsman  near  to  you,  and  possessed  of  your  trust ;  yet 
much  better  would  it  be  were  there  no  such  trust  to  be  reposed 
in  any  one.' 

'If,'  said  the  Constable,  'by  my  near  kinsman  vou  mean 
Bandal  de  Lacy,  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you  that  I  oonsider  him  as 
totally  worthless,  and  undeserving  of  honourable  confidence.' 

'Nay,  I  mean  another,'  said  Flammock,  'nearer  to  you  by 
blood,  and,  unless  I  greatly  mistake^  much  nigher  also  in 
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«ffeQtkm :  I  had  in  mind  your  lotdahip's  nephew,  Damian  de 
Lftoy/ 

The  CoQfltahle  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him;  but 
instantly  replied,  wiUi  forced  oomposure,  'Damian  was  to  have 
gone  in  my  stead  to  Palestine,  it  now  seems  I  must  go  in  his ; 
for,  since  this  last  illness^  the  leeohes  have  totally  changed 
their  minds,  and  consider  that  warmth  of  the  dimate  as  dan* 
gerous  which  they  formerly  decided  to  be  salutary.  But  our 
learned  doctocs,  like  our  learned  priests,  must  ever  be  in  the 
right,  change  their  counsels  as  they  may,  and  we  poor  laymen 
stUl  in  the  wrong.  I  can,  it  is  true,  rely  on  Damian  with  the 
utmost  confidence;  but  he  is  young,  Flammock — ^rery  young 
— and,  in  that  particular,  resembles  but  too  nearly  the  party 
who  might  be  otherwise  committed  to  his  charge.' 

*  Then,  once  more^  my  lord,'  said  the  plain-spoken  Fleming, 
'remain  at  home,  and  be  yourself  the  protector  of  what  is 
natoially  so  dear  to  you.' 

'  Once  more^  I  repeat  that  I  cannot,'  answered  the  Constable^ 
'  The  step  which  I  luiye  adopted  as  a  great  duty  may  perhaps  be 
a  great  error,  I  only  know  that  it  is  irretrievable.' 

'Trust  your  nej^ew,  then,  my  l<»d,'  replied  Wilkin;  'he  is 
honest  and  true^  and  it  is  better  trusting  young  lions  than  old 
wqIycs.  He  may  err,  periiaps^  but  it  wul  not  be  from  pre- 
meditated treaoheiy.' 

'Thou  art  rights  Flammock,'  said  the  Constable;  'and 
perhaps  I  ought  to  wish  I  had  sooner  asked  thy  counsel  blunt 
as  it  is.  But  let  what  has  passed  be  a  secret  betwixt  us ;  and 
bethink  thee  of  something  that  may  advantage  thee  more  than 
the  privilege  of  speaking  about  my  affidrs.' 

'That  acoompt  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord,'  replied 
Flammock;  'for  my  object  was  to  ask  your  lordship's  favour 
to  obtain  certain  extensions  of  our  privileges  in  yonder  wild 
oomer  where  we  Flemings  have  made  our  retreat.' 

'Thou  shah  have  thorn,  so  they  be  not  exorbitant,'  said  the 
Constable.  And  the  himest  Flemings  among  whose  good  quali- 
ties scrupulous  delicacy  was  not  the  foremost,  hastened  to 
detail,  with  great  minuteness^  the  particulars  of  his  request  or 
petition,  long  pursued  in  vain,  but  to  which  this  interview  was 
the  means  of  ensuring  success. 

The  Constable,  eager  to  execute  the  resolution  which  he  had 
formed,  hastened  to  the  lodging  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  and,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  his  nephew,  intimated  to  him 

change  of  destination,  alleging  his  own  hurried  departure, 
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Damian's  late  and  present  lUnefiB,  togetber  with  the  necesBaij 

protection  to  be  afforded  to  the  Lady  Eveline^  as  reaaona  why 
hia  nephew  must  needs  remain  Isehind  him — ^to  represent  him 
during  his  absence,  to  protect  the  family  rights  and  assert  the 
family  honour  of  the  house  of  De  Lacy,  above  all,  to  act  as 
the  guardian  of  the  young  and  beautifiu  bride  whom  his  unde 
and  patron  had  been  in  some  measure  compelled  to  abandon 
for  a  time. 

Damian  yet  occupied  his  bed  while  the  Constable  com- 
municated this  change  of  purpose.  Perhaps  he  might  think 
the  circumstance  fortunate^  that  in  this  position  he  could 
conceal  frcxn  his  imde's  observation  the  various  emotions  which 
he  could  not  help  feeling ;  while  the  Constable,  with  the  eager- 
ness of  one  who  is  desirous  of  hastily  finishing  what  he  has  to 
say  on  an  unpleasing  subject^  hurried  over  an  account  of  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made,  in  order  that  his  nephew 
might  have  the  means  of  discharging,  with  sufficient  effect^  the 
important  trust  committed  to  him. 

The  youth  listened  as  to  a  yoioe  in  a  dreamy  which  he  had 
not  the  power  of  interrupting,  though  there  was  something 
within  him  which  whispered  there  would  be  both  {Mrudenoe  and 
integrity  in  remonstrating  against  his  uncle's  alteration  of 
plan.  Something  he  accordingly  attempted  to  say,  when  the 
Constable  at  length  paused ;  but  it  was  too  feebly  spc^en  to 
shake  a  resolution  f  uUy  though  hastily  adopted,  and  explicitly 
announced,  by  one  not  in  the  use  to  speak  before  his  purpose 
was  fixed,  or  to  alter  it  when  it  was  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could  be  termed 
such,  was  spoken  in  terms  too  contradictory  to  be  intelligible. 
In  one  moment  he  professed  his  regret  for  Uie  laurelB  which  he 
had  hoped  to  gather  in  Palestine,' and  implored  his  uncle  not  to 
alter  his  purpose,  but  permit  him  to  attend  his  banner  thither; 
and  in  the  next  sentence  he  professed  his  readiness  to  defend 
the  safety  of  Lady  Eveline  with  the  last  drop  of  hia  blood.  De 
Lacy  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in  these  feelings,  though  they 
were  for  the  moment  contradictory  to  each  otheat.  It  was 
natural,  he  thought^  that  a  young  knight  should  be  desirous  to 
win  honour— natural  also  that  he  should  willin^y  assume  a 
charge  so  honourable  and  important  as  that  with  which  he 
proposed  to  invest  him ;  and  therefore  he  thought  it  was  no 
wonder  that»  assuming  hb  new  office  willingly,  the  young  man 
should  yet  feel  regret  at  losing  the  proq>ect  of  honouiable 
adventure,  which  he  must  abandon.    He  therefore  only  smiled 
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in  reply  to  the  broken  ezpostnlationB  of  his  nephew;  and, 
having  oonfirmed  his  fonner  anangementi  left  the  yonng  man 
to  reflect  at  leisure  on  his  change  of  deetination,  while  he  him- 
self, in  a  second  visit  to  the  Benedictine  abbey,  oommnnicated 
the  purpose  which  he  had  adopted  to  the  abbess  and  to  his 
bride-elect. 

The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  was  in  no  measure  abated 
by  this  communication,  in  which,  indeed,  she  affected  to  take 
very  little  interest.  She  pleaded  her  religious  duties,  and  her 
want  of  knowledge  of  secular  affidrs,  if  ehe  should  chance  to 
mistake  the  usages  of  the  world ;  yet  she  had  always,  she  said, 
understood  that  the  guardians  of  the  young  and  beautiful  of 
her  own  sex  were  chosen  from  the  more  mature  of  the  other. 

<  Your  own  unkindness,  lady,'  answered  the  Constable,  ^leaves 
me  no  better  choice  than  I  have  made.  Since  the  Lady  Eveline's 
nearest  friends  deny  her  the  privilege  of  their  roof,  cm  account 
of  the  claim  with  which  she  has  honoured  me,  I,  on  my  side, 
were  worse  than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure  for  her  the  pro- 
tection of  my  nearest  male  heir.  Damian  is  young,  but  he  is 
true  and  houourable;  nor  does  the  ehivaliy  of  England  affi)rd 
me  a  better  choiee.' 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck  with  oonsterna- 
tioD,  at  the  resolution  whidi  her  bridegroom  thus  suddenly 
announced ;  and  perhaps  it  was  f (lunate  that  the  remark  A 
the  lady  abbess  made  the  answer  of  the  Constable  necessary, 
and  prevented  him  from  observing  that  her  colour  shifted  more 
than  once  from  pale  to  deep  red. 

Bose,  who  was  not  excluded  from  the  conference,  drew  dose 
up  to  her  mistresB;  and,  by  affecting  to  adjust  her  veil,  while 
in  secret  she  strongly  pressed  her  hand,  gave  her  time  and 
encooiagement  to  compose  her  mind  for  a  reply.  It  was  brief 
and  dedsive^  and  announced  with  a  firmness  which  showed  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  moment  had  passed  away  or  been  sup- 
pressed. 'In  case  of  danger,'  she  said,  'she  would  not  fail  to 
apply  to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come  to  her  aid,  as  he  had  once 
done  before;  but  she  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  at  present 
within  hMT  own  secure  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse^  where  it 
was  her  purpose  to  dwell,  attended  <mly  by  her  own  household. 
She  was  resolved,'  she  continued,  'in  consideration  of  her  peculiar 
condition,  to  observe  the  strictest  retirement,  which  she  expected 
would  not  be  violated  even  by  the  noble  young  knight  who  was 
to  act  as  her  guardian,  unless  some  apprehension  for  her  safety 
made  his  visit  unavoidable.' 
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The  abbess  aoqtiiesced,  thoa^^  coldly,  in  a  proposal 
her  ideas  of  deocnram  reoommanded;  and  pcepantionB  wero 
hastily  made  for  the  Lady  Eveline's  retum  to  the  castle  of 
her  father.  Two  interviews  which  intervened  before  her  leav* 
Log  the  convent  were  in  their  nature  painfoL  The  first  was 
when  Damian  was  formally  presented  to  her  by  his  uncle,  as 
the  delegate  to  wh(mi  he  had  committed  the  change  of  hia  own 
property,  and,  which  was  much  dearer  to  him,  as  he  affirmed, 
the  protection  of  her  person  and  interest 

Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  <me  glance;  but  that 
angle  look  comprehended  and  reported  to  her  the  ravie^  which 
disease,  aided  by  secret  grief,  had  made  on  the  manly  f onn  and 
handsome  countenance  S  the  youth  bef<»e  her.  She  received 
his  salutation  in  a  manner  as  embarrassed  as  that  in  which  it 
was  made;  and,  to  his  hesitating  proflEer  of  service,  answered, 
that  'She  trusted  only  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  hiiB  good-will 
during  the  interval  of  his  uncle's  absence.' 

Her  parting  with  the  Ckmstable  was  the  nert  trial  which  she 
was  to  undetga  It  was  not  without  emotion,  although  she 
preserved  her  modest  composure,  and  De  La<^  hui  calm  gravity 
of  deportment.  His  voice  faltered,  however,  whan  he  came  to 
announce,  that  'It  were  unjust  she  should  be  bound  by  the 
engagement  which  she  had  been  gradoudy  contented  to  abide 
under.  Three  years  he  had  assigned  for  its  tenn,  to  which 
space  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  had  consented  to  shorten  the 
period  of  his  absence.  If  I  appear  not  when  these  are  elapsed,' 
he  said,  '  let  the  Lady  Eveline  conclude  that  the  grave  h<dds  De 
Lacy,  and  seek  out  for  her  mate  some  happierman.  Shecannot 
find  one  more  grateful,  though  there  are  many  who  better 
deserve  her.' 

On  these  terms  they  parted;  and  the  Constable^  speedily 
afterwards  embarking,  ploughed  the  narrow  seas  for  the  8h<»Ees 
of  Flanders,  where  he  proposed  to  unite  his  foreiBS  with  the 
count  of  that  rich  and  warlike  country,  who  had  lately  taken 
the  cross,  and  to  proceed  by  the  route  which  shooUL  be  found 
most  practicable  on  their  destination  for  the  Holy  Land.  The 
broad  pennon,  with  the  arms  of  the  Laoys,  streamed  fdrward 
with  a  favourable  wind  from  the  prow  id  the  vessel,  as  if  point- 
ing to  the  quarter  of  the  horiaon  where  its  renown  was  to  be 
augmented ;  and,  considering  the  fame  of  the  leader,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  him,  a  more  gallant 
band,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  never  went  to  avenge  on 
the  Saracens  the  evUs  endured  by  the  Latins  of  Pftlestine. 
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Meanwhile  EveUne^  alter  a  odd  parting  with  the  abheas, 
whoee  offended  dignity  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  slight  regard 
which  she  had  paid  to  her  opinion,  reeumed  her  journey  home- 
ward to  her  paternal  castle,  where  her  household  was  to  be 
ammged  in  a  manner  suggested  by  the  Constable,  and  approved 
of  by  herself. 

The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her  accommodation  at 
erexy  halting^place  which  she  had  experienced  upon  her  joum^ 
to  Gloucester,  and,  as  before,  the  purveyor  was  invisible, 
although  she  could  be  at  little  loss  to  guess  his  name.  Tet  it 
appeared  as  if  the  character  of  these  preparations  was  in  some 
degree  altered.  All  the  realitiea  of  convenience  and  acoommo- 
datioo,  with  the  most  perfect  assurances  of  safety,  accompanied 
her  eveiywhere  on  the  route ;  but  they  were  no  longer  mingled 
with  that  dii^lay  of  tender  gallantly  and  taste  which  marked 
that  the  attentions  were  paid  to  a  young  and  beautiful  female. 
The  dearest  fountain-head  and  the  most  shady  grove  were  no 
longer  selected  for  the  noontide  repast;  but  the  house  of  some 
£nisdUin,  or  a  smaU  abbey,  afforded  the  necessaiy  hospitality. 
All  seemed  to  be  ordered  with  the  most  severe  attention  to  rank 
and  decorum :  it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict  order,  rather 
than  a  young  maiden  of  high  quality  and  a  rich  inheritance^ 
had  been  journeying  through  ike  huid ;  and  Eveline,  though 
pleased  with  the  delicacy  which  seemed  thus  to  respect  her 
unprotected  and  peculiar  condition,  would  sometimes  think  it 
onnecessary  that»  t^  so  many  indirect  hints,  it  should  be  forced 
on  her  recollection. 

She  thought  it  strange,  also,  that  Damian,  to  whose  care  she 
had  been  so  solemnly  committed,  did  not  even  pay  his  respects 
to  her  on  the  road.  Something  there  was  which  whispered  to 
her  that  dose  and  frequent  intercourse  might  be  imbecoming^ 
even  dangerous ;  but  surely  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  knight  and 
gentleman  enjdned  him  some  personal  communication  with  the 
maiden  under  his  escort,  were  it  only  to  ask  if  her  accommoda- 
tions had  been  made  to  her  satic^action,  or  if  she  had  any 
special  wish  which  was  ungratified.  The  only  intercourse, 
however,  whidi  took  place  ^wixt  them  was  through  means 
of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lac/s  youthful  page,  who  came  at  mom 
and  evening  to  receive  Evelme's  commands  concerning  their 
route  and  the  hours  of  journey  and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of  Eveline's  return 
less  endurable ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sodety  of  Rose,  she 
would  have  found  herself  under  an  intolerably  irksome  degree 
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of  oonstmint.  SheerenhasaidedtoherattoDdAiitaoineieiiiatks 
upon  the  Bingularity  of  De  Lao/s  conduct,  who^  authoriBcd  as 
he  was  by  his  situationy  seemed  yet  as  mu(di  afraid  to  approach 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  basilisk. 

Boee  let  the  first  observation  of  this  nature  pass  as  if  it  had 
been  tmheaid ;  but  when  her  mistress  made  a  second  remark  to 
the  same  purpose,  she  answered,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of 
her  character,  though  perhaps  with  less  of  her  usual  prndenoe^ 
'Damian  de  Lacy  judges  well,  noble  lady.  He  to  whom  the 
safe  keeping  of  a  royal  treasure  is  entrusted  should  not  indulge 
himself  too  often  by  gaiing  upon  it.' 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  doser  in  her  veil,  nor  did  she 
again  during  their  journey  mention  the  name  of  Damian  de 
lAcy. 

When  the  grey  turrets  of  the  Gaide  Doloureuse  greeted  her 
sight  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  she  onoe  more 
beheld  her  Cher's  bemner  floating  from  its  highest  watch-4»wer 
in  honour  of  her  approach,  her  sensations  were  mingled  with 

C;  but|  upon  the  whole,  she  looked  towards  tiiat  ancient 
e  as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she  might  indulge  the  new 
train  of  thoughts  which  circumstances  had  opened  to  her,  amid 
the  same  scenes  which  had  sheltered  her  infancy  and  childhood. 
She  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach  the  ancient  portal 
as  soon  as  possible,  bowed  hastily  to  the  well-known  faces  which 
showed  themselves  on  all  sides,  but  spoke  to  no  one,  until,  dis- 
mounting at  the  chapel  door,  she  had  penetrated  to  the  crypt, 
in  which  was  preserved  the  miraculous  painting.  There,  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  she  implored  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  the  Holy  Y ixgin  through  those  intricacies  in  whidi  she  had 
involved  herself,  by  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made 
in  her  anguish  before  the  same  shrine.  If  the  prayer  was  mis- 
directed, its  purport  was  virtuous  and  sincere ;  nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  doubt  that  it  attained  that  Heaven  towards  which  it 
was  devoutly  addressed. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

The  Virgin's  image  falls ;  yet  some,  I  ween. 
Not  nnfoi^^yen  tne  sappliant  knee  might  bend, 
Aa  to  a  yiaible  power,  m  which  might  olend 
All  that  was  miz'd,  and  reoonoiled  in  her, 
Of  mother'a  love  with  maiden'a  pnrity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Thb  hoiuehold  of  the  Lady  Eyeline,  though  of  an  establiab* 
ment  beoommg  her  present  and  fatore  rank,  was  of  a  solemn 
and  sequestered  obaiactery  oorrespcmding  to  her  place  of  resi- 
dence»  and  the  priTaqy  connected  with  her  situation,  retired  as 
she  iras  from  the  daas  of  maidens  who  are  yet  unengaged,  and 
yet  not  united  with  that  of  matrons,  who  enjoyed  tiie  proteo- 
tion  of  a  married  name.  Her  immediate  female  attendantSi 
with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  constituted  almost 
her  whole  society.  Hie  garrison  <k  the  castle,  bendes  house- 
hold senrants,  consisted  of  yeterans  of  tried  faith,  the  followen 
of  Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy  in  many  a  bloody  field,  to  whom  the 
duties  of  watching  and  warding  were  as  familiar  as  any  of  their 
more  ordinary  occupaticms,  and  whose  courage,  neyerthelesSi 
tempered  by  age  and  experience,  was  not  likely  to  engage  in 
anyiash  adyenture  or  accidaital  quarrel.  These  men  main- 
tained a  constant  and  watchful  guard,  commanded  by  the 
steward,  but  under  the  ^e  of  Father  Aldroyand,  who,  besides 
discharging  his  ecdesiastioal  functions,  was  at  times  pleased 
to  show  some  sparkles  of  his  ancient  mUitary  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afibrded  security  against  any  sudden 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to  sdrprise  the  castle,  a 
strong  body  of  forces  were  disposed  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Garde  Ddonreuse,  ready,  on  the  least  alann,  to  adyance  to 
defend  the  place  against  any  more  numerous  body  of  inyaders, 
who^  undeterred  by  the  fete  of  Gwenwyn,  might  haye  the 
hardihood  to  form  a  regular  siege.  To  this  band,  which,  under 
the^eye  of  Damian  de  Lacy  himself,  was  kept  in  constant 
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readinesB  for  action,  oould  be  added  on  oocaaiaii  all  the  militaiy 
force  of  the  maroheei  comprising  numeronjs  bodies  of  flemings 
and  oUier  foreigners,  who  held  their  establishments  by  military 
tenure. 

WhOe  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from  hostile  violence, 
the  life  of  its  inmates  was  so  unvaried  and  simple  as  might 
have  excused  youth  and  beauty  for  wishing  for  variety,  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  danger.  The  labours  of  the  needle  were 
only  relieved  by  a  walk  round  the  battlementa^  where  Eveline^ 
as  she  passed  arm  in  arm  with  Rose,  received  a  militairy  salute 
from  each  sentinel  in  turn,  or  in  the  courtyard,  where  the  caps 
and  bonnets  of  the  domestics  paid  her  the  same  respect  which 
she  received  above  from  the  pikes  and  javelins  of  the  warders. 
Did  they  wish  to  extend  their  airing  beycmd  the  castle  gate^  it 
was  not  sufficient  that  doors  and  bridges  were  to  be  opened  and 
lowered ;  there  was,  besides,  an  escort  to  get  under  arms^  who^ 
on  foot  or  horseback  as  the  case  might  require,  attended  for  the 
security  of  the  Lady  Eveline's  person.  Without  this  military 
attendance  they  could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  &r  as  the 
mills,  where  honest  Wilkin  Flammook,  his  warlike  deeds  for- 
gotteoa,  was  occupied  with  lus  mechanical  labours.  But  if  a 
further  disport  was  intended,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  proposed  to  hunt  or  hawk  for  a  few  hours,  her 
safety  was  not  confided  to  a  guard  so  feeble  as  the  garrison  of 
the  castle  could  afibrd.  It  was  necessaiy  that  Baoul  should 
announce  her  purpose  to  Damian  by  a  spedal  messenger  des- 
patched the  evening  before,  that  there  might  be  time  before 
daybreak  to  scour,  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  the  region  in 
which  she  intended  to  take  her  pleasure ;  and  sentin^  were 
placed  in  all  suspicious  places  whUe  she  c(»itinued  in  the  field. 
In  truth,  she  tried,  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  to  make  an 
excursion  without  any  formal  annunciation  of  her  intention; 
but  all  her  purposes  seemed  to  be  known  to  Damian  as  soon  as 
they  were  formed,  and  she  was  no  sooner  abroad  than  parties 
of  archers  and  spearmen  from  his  camp  were  seen  scouring  the 
valleys  and  guarding  the  mountain-pass,  and  Damian's  own 
plume  was  usually  beheld  conspicuous  among  the  distant 
soldiers. 

The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much  allayed  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  sport,  that  Evetine  seldom  resorted 
to  amusement  which  was  attended  with  such  bustle,  and  put  in 
motion  so  many  persons. 

The  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  mighty  in  the  evening 
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Father  Aldro?aiid  was  wont  to  read  out  of  soma  holy  legend, 
or  ftom  the  faomilies  of  some  departed  Bainti  euoh  paasageB  as 
he  deemed  fit  for  the  heaiing  of  his  littie  congregation.  Some- 
times  also  he  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  Si  tiie  Holy  Scrip* 
tore;  but  in  sudi  cases,  the  good  man's  attention  vas  so 
Btzai^iiely  tamed  to  the  military  part  of  the  Jewish  histoiy, 
that  he  vas  nerer  aUe  to  quit  the  books  of  Judges  and 
of  KingSi  together  with  the  triumphs  of  Judas  Maccabnus ; 
although  the  manner  in  which  he  illustrated  the  victories  of 
the  children  of  Land  was  much  more  amusing  to  himself  than 
to  his  female  audience* 

Sometimes^  but  rarely.  Boss  obtained  pennission  for  a  stroll- 
ing minstrel  to  entertain  an  hour  with  his  ditty  of  love  and 
chivalry ;  sometimes  a  pilgrim  from  a  distant  shnne  repaid  by 
long  tales  of  the  wonders  which  he  had  seen  in  other  lauds  the 
hospitality  which  die  Garde  Doloureuse  afforded;  and  some- 
times also  it  happened  that  the  interest  and  intercession  of 
the  tiring-woman  obtained  admission  for  travelling  merchants, 
or  pedlaiSi  who^  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  found  profit  by  carry- 
ing from  castle  to  castle  the  materials  of  rich  dresses  and 
female  ornaments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers,  of  travelling 
jesters,  axe  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of  amusements;  and 
though  his  nation  subjected  him  to  close  watch  and  observa- 
tion, even  the  Wdsh  bard,  with  his  huge  harp  strung  with 
hone-hair,  was  sometimes  admitted  to  vary  the  unif onnity  of 
their  secluded  life.  But,  saving  such  amusements,  and  saving 
also  the  regular  attendance  upon  the  religious  duties  at  the 
ehapel,  it  was  impossiUe  for  life  to  glide  away  in  more  weari- 
some monotony  than  at  the  castle  of  the  Qarde  Doloureuse. 
I^noe  the  death  of  its  Inave  owner,  to  whom  feasting  and 
hospitality  seemed  as  natuxal  as  thoughts  of  honour  and  deeds 
of  chivalry,  the  gkxmi  of  a  convent  might  be  said  to  have  en* 
vdoped  the  aneient  mansion  of  Raymond  Berenger,  were  it  not 
that  the  presence  of  so  many  armed  warders,  stalking  in  solemn 
state  on  the  battlements,  gave  it  rather  the  aspect  of  a  state- 
prison;  and  the  temper  Si  the  inhabitants  gradually  became 
infected  by  the  diaracter  of  their  dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a  depression  which 
her  natonUy  lively  temper  was  quite  inadequate  to  resist,  and 
as  her  ruminations  became  graver,  had  caught  that  calm  and 
eontemnlative  manner  which  is  so  often  imited  with  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastical  temperament.  She  meditated  deeply  upon  the 
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former  aooidents  of  her  life ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  her 
thoughts  repeatedly  wandered  badk  to  the  two  aerenl  periods 
on  which  she  had  witneaaedy  or  supposed  that  she  had  witneased, 
a  supernatural  appearance.  Then  it  was  that  it  often  seemed 
to  her  as  if  a^^good  and  evil  power  strove  for  masteiy  over  her 
destiny. 

Solitude  is  ^vonnble  to  feelings  of  self-impartanoe;  and  it 
is  when  alone,  and  occupied  only  with  their  own  thonghtSi  that 
fanatics  have  reveries,  and  imagined  saints  lose  themselves  in 
imaginary  eostasiee.  With  Evd&ne  the  influence  of  enthosiasm 
went  not  such  a  length,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  the  vision 
of  the  night  she  saw  sometimes  the  aspect  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuae,  bending  upon  her  glances  of  pity,  comfort^ 
and  protection;  sometimes  the  ominous  foim  of  the  £bixon  castle 
of  Baldringham,  holding  up  the  bloody  hand  as  witness  of  the 
injuries  with  which  she  had  been  treated  while  in  life^  and 
menacing  with  revenge  the  descendant  of  her  murderer. 

On  awaking  from  mich  dreams^  Eveline  would  reflect  that 
she  was  the  last  branch  of  her  house-— a  house  to  which  the 
tutelage  and  protection  of  the  miraouloua  image,  and  the 
enmity  and  evU  influence  of  the  revengeful  Vanda,  had  been 
peculiarly  attached  for  ages.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
the  prize  for  the  disposal  of  which  the  benign  saint  and  vindic- 
tive fiend  were  now  to  play  their  last  and  keenest  game. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  little  interruptioQ  of  her 
meditations  from  any  external  ciicumstance  of  interest  and 
amusement^  she  became  pensive,  absent^  wrapt  herself  up  in 
contemplations  which  wi&drew  her  attention  from  the  con- 
versation around  her,  and  walked  in  the  worid  of  reality  like  one 
who  is  still  in  a  dream.  Whoi  she  thought  of  her  engagement 
with  the  Constable  of  Chester,  it  was  with  reeignatian,  but 
without  a  wish,  and  almost  without  an  expectation,  that  she 
would  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  She  had  accomplished  her 
vow  by  accepting  the  faith  of  her  deliverer  in  exchange  for  her 
own;  and  although  she  hdd  herself  willing  to  redeem  &e  pledge 
— ^nay,  would  scarce  confess  to  herself  the  reluctance  with  whidi 
she  thought  of  doing  so — yet  it  is  certain  that  she  entertained 
unavowed  hopes  that  Our  Lady  ol  the  Garde  Doloureuse  would 
not  be  a  severe  creditor;  bu^  satisfied  with  the  readiness  she 
had  shown  to  accomplish  her  vow,  would  not  insist  upon  her 
claim  in  its  full  rigour.  It  would  have  been  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude to  have  wished  that  her  gallant  deliverer,  whom  she 
had  so  much  cause  to  pray  for,  shodd  experience  any  of  those- 
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fatalitieB  which  in  the  Holy  Land  bo  often  changed  the  laurel 
wreath  into  qyprees ;  but  other  accidents  chanced,  when  men 
had  been  long  abroad,  to  alter  those  purposes  with  which  they 
bad  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstrol,  who  sought  the  Garde  Dolourouse,  had 
redtedi  for  the  amusement  of  the  lady  and  household,  the  cele- 
brated lay  of  the  Count  of  Gleichen,  who,  already  married  in 
his  own  country,  laid  himself  under  so  many  obligations  in  the 
East  to  a  Saracen  princess,  through  whose  means  he  achieved 
his  freedom,  that  he  married  her  tJao.  The  Pope  and  his  con- 
clave  wero  pleased  to  approve  of  the  double  wedlock  in  a  case 
so  extraordinary ;  and  the  good  Count  of  Gleichen  shared  his 
nuptial  bed  between  two  wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now  sleeps 
between  them  under  the  same  monument. 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  had  been 
various  and  discrepant  upon  this  legend.  Father  Aldrovand 
considered  it  as  altogether  false,  and  an  unworthy  calumny  on 
the  head  of  the  churoh,  in  affirming  his  Holiness  would  coun- 
tenance such  irregularity.  Old  Mai^ery,  with  the  tender- 
heartedness of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept  bitterly  for  pity  during 
the  tale,  and,  never  questioning  either  the  power  of  Uie  Pope 
or  the  propriety  of  his  dedsion,  was  pleased  that  a  mode  of 
extrication  was  found  for  a  complication  of  love  distresses  which 
seemed  almost  inextricable.  Dame  Gillian  declared  it  un- 
i^easonable  that»  since  a  woman  was  only  allowed  one  husband, 
a  man  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  have 
two  wives ;  whilst  Baoul,  glancing  towards  her  a  look  of  ver- 
juice, pitied  the  deplorable  idiocy  of  the  man  who  coidd  be  fool 
enough  to  avaU  himself  of  such  a  privilege. 

'  Peace,  all  the  rest  of  you,'  said  the  Lady  Eveline ;  '  and  do 
you,  my  dear  Rose,  tell  me  your  judgment  upon  this  Count  of 
Gleichen  and  his  two  wives.' 

Bose  blushed,  and  replied,  *  She  was  not  much  accustomed 
to  think  of  such  matters ;  but  that,  in  her  apprehension,  the 
wife  who  could  be  contented  with  but  one  half  of  her  husband's 
affections  had  never  deserved  to  engage  the  slightest  share  of 
them.' 

*  Thou  art  partly  rights  Rose,'  said  EiVeline ;  '  and  methinks 
the  European  lady,  when  she  found  herself  outshone  by  the 
young  and  beautiful  foreign  princess,  would  have  best  consulted 
her  own  dignity  in  resigning  the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy 
Father  no  more  trouble  than  in  annuUing  the  marriage,  as  has 
been  done  in  cases  of  more  frequent  occurrence.' 

XIX  14 
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This  she  said  with  an  air  of  indiffinvnce,  and  eyen  gaiety, 
wbioh  intimated  to  her  faithful  attendant  with  how  litde  effort 
she  herself  oould  have  niade  such  a  sacrifioe,  and  served  to 
indicate  the  state  of  her  affections  towards  the  Constable.  But 
there  was  another  than  the  Constable  on  whom  her  thou^te 
turned  more  frequently,  though  inYoluntarily,  than  perhaps  in 
prudence  they  should  have  done. 

The  recollections  of  Damian  de  Lacy  had  not  been  erased 
from  Eyeline's  mind.  They  were^  indeed,  renewed  by  heaiing 
his  name  so  often  mentionedi  and  by  knowing  that  he  was 
almost  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  his  whole  atten- 
tion fixed  upon  her  convenience^  interest^  and  safely ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  waiting  on  her  in  person,  he 
never  even  attempted,  by  a  direct  oommttnicati<m  with  herself, 
to  consult  her  pleasure,  even  upon  what  most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  Aldrovand  or  by  Rose 
to  Amelot,  Damian's  page,  while  they  gave  an  air  of  formality 
to  their  intercourse  which  Eveline  thought  unnecessary,  and 
even  unkind,  yet  served  to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  con- 
nexion between  them,  and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to  her 
memory.  The  remark  by  which  Bose  had  vindicated  the 
distance  observed  by  her  youthful  guardian  someUmes  arose 
to  her  recollection ;  and  while  her  soul  repelled  with  scorn  the 
suspicion  that,  in  any  case,  his  presence,  whether  at  intervals 
or  constantly,  could  be  prejudicial  to  his  uncle's  interest^  she 
conjured  up  various  arguments  for  giving  him  a  frequent  place 
in  her  memory.  Was  it  not  her  duty  to  think  of  Damian  often 
and  kindly,  as  the  Constable's  nearest,  best  beloved,  and  most 
trusted  relative?  Was  he  not  her  former  deliverer  and  her 
present  guardian  f  And  might  he  not  be  considered  as  an 
instrument  specially  employed  by  her  divine  patroness  in  render- 
ing effectual  the  protection  with  which  she  had  graced  her  in 
more  than  one  emergency  f 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  against  the  restrictions  which  were 
laid  on  their  intercourse,  as  against  something  which  inferred 
suspicion  and  degradation,  like  the  compelled  seclusion  to 
which  she  had  heard  the  paynim  infidels  of  the  East  subjected 
their  females.  Why  should  she  see  her  guardian  only  in  the 
benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  her  and  the  cares  he  took  for 
her  safety,  and  hear  his  sentiments  only  by  the  mouth  oi 
others,  as  if  one  of  them  had  been  infected  with  the  plague,  or 
some  other  fatal  or  infectious  disorder,  which  might  render 
their  meeting  dangerous  to  the  other  f    And  if  they  did  meet 
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oooasionally,  what  else  ooold  be  the  oonsequence,  save  that 
the  care  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister,  of  a  trusty  and  kmd 
guardian  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  near  relatiye  and 
honoured  patron,  might  render  the  melancholy  seclusion  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  easy  to  be  endured  by  one  so 
young  in  years,  and,  though  dejected  by  present  circumstances, 
naturally  so  gay  in  temperf 

Tet>  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to  Eveline, 
when  tracing  it  in  her  own  mind,  so  condusiye  that  she  seyeral 
times  resolyed  to  communicate  her  yiew  of  the  case  to  Rose 
Flammock,  it  so  chanced  that^  whenever  she  looked  on  the 
calm,  steady  blue  eye  of  the  Flemish  maiden,  and  remembered 
that  her  unblemished  faith  was  mixed  with  a  sincerity  and 
-plain  dealing  proof  against  every  consideration,  she  feared  lest 
she  might  be  subjected  in  the  opinion  of  her  attendant  to  sus- 
picions from  which  her  own  mind  freed  her;  and  her  proud 
Norman  spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  justify 
herself  to  another,  when  she  stood  self-acquitted  to  her  own 
mind.  'Let  things  be  as  they  are,'  she  said,  'and  let  us 
endure  all  the  weariness  of  a  life  which  might  be  so  easily 
rendered  more  cheerful,  rather  than  that  this  zealous  but 
punctilious  friend  should,  in  the  strictness  and  nicety  of  her 
feelings  on  my  account^  conceive  me  capable  of  encouraging  an 
intercourse  which  could  lead  to  a  less  worthy  thought  of  me  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  man— or  of  womankind.' 
But  even  this  vacillation  of  opinion  and  resolution  tended  to 
bring  the  image  of  the  handsome  young  Damian  more  frequently 
before  the  Lady  Eveline's  f^mcy  than  perhaps  his  uncle,  had  he 
known  it,  would  altogether  have  approved  of.  In  such  reflec- 
tions, however,  she  never  indulged  long  ere  a  sense  of  the 
singular  destiny  which  had  hitherto  attended  her  led  her  back 
into  the  more  melancholy  contemplations  from  which  the  buoy- 
ancy of  her  youthful  fancy  hr.d  for  a  short  time  emancipated 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXm 

Onnisthe 
Whan  at  what  fowl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  flia. 

BaHDOIiPH. 

OvB  bright  September  morning,  old  Raoul  was  busy  in  the 
mews  where  he  kept  his  hawks,  grumbling  aU  the  while  to 
himself  as  he  surveyed  the  condition  of  each  bird,  and  blaming 
alternately  the  carelessness  of  the  under*falooner,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  building,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wind,  and  aU 
things  around  him,  for  the  dilapidation  which  time  and  disease 
had  made  in  the  neglected  hawking  establishment  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse.  While  in  these  unpleasing  meditations,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  voice  of  his  beloved  Dame  Gillian,  who  seldom 
was  an  early  ris^,  and  yet  more  rarely  visited  him  when  he 
was  in  his  sphere  of  peculiar  authority.  *  Raoul — ^Raoul !  where 
art  thou,  man  f  Ever  to  seek  for,  when  thou  canst  make  aught 
of  advantage  for  thyself  or  me ! ' 

'And  what  want'st  thou,  damef  said  Raoul — *what  means 
thy  screaming  worse  than  the  seargull  before  wet  weather?  A 
murrain  on  Uiy  voice  1  it  is  enough  to  fray  every  hawk  from 
the  perch.' 

'  Hawk ! '  answered  Dame  Gillian ;  Mt  is  time  to  be  looking 
for  hawks,  when  here  is  a  cast  of  the  bravest  falcons  come  hither 
for  sale  that  ever  flew  by  lake,  brook,  or  meadow ! ' 

'Kites  1  like  her  that  brings  the  news,'  said  Raoul. 

'No,  nor  kestrels  like  him  that  hears  it,'  replied  Gillian; 
'but  brave  jerfalcons,  with  large  nares,  strongly  anned,  and 
beaks  short  and  something  blui^ ' 

'  Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon !  Where  came  they  from  f '  said 
Raoul,  interested  in  the  tidings,  but  unwilling  to  give  his  wife 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  he  was  so. 

'  From  the  Isle  of  Man,'  replied  Gillian. 

'  They  must  be  good,  then,  though  it  was  a  woman  brought 
tidings  of  them,'  said  Raoul,  smilmg  grimly  at  his  own  wit; 
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then,  leaving  the  mewB,  he  demanded  to  know  where  this  famous 
ialeon-mercbant  was  to  be  met  withal. 

'Why,  between  the  banriers  and  the  inner  gate,'  replied 
Gillian,  'where  other  men  are  admitted  that  have  wares  to 
utter.     Where  should  he  be  r 

'And  who  let  him  in ?'  demanded  the  suspicious  Baoul. 

'  Why,  master  steward,  thou  owl ! '  said  Gillian ;  *  he  came 
but  now  to  my  chamber,  and  sent  me  hither  to  call  you.' 

'Oh,  the  steward — ^the  steward,  I  might  have  guessed  as 
much.  And  he  came  to  thy  chamber,  doubtless,  because  he 
could  not  have  as  easily  come  hither  to  me  himself.  Was  it 
not  so,  sweetheart  f 

'  I  do  not  know  why  he  chose  to  come  to  me  rather  than  to 
you,  Baoul,'  said  Gillian ;  '  and  if  I  did  know,  perhaps  I  would 
not  tell  you.  Go  to^  miss  your  bargain  or  make  your  bargain, 
I  care  not  which ;  the  man  will  not  wait  for  you :  he  has  good 
profiers  from  the  seneschal  of  Malpas  and  iLe  Welsh  Loid  of 
Din. 


I 


evawr. 

'I  come — I  come,'  said  Baoul,  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
embracing  this  opportunity  of  improving  his  hawking  establish- 
meat,  and  hastened  to  the  gate,  where  he  met  the  merchant, 
attended  by  a  servant,  who  kept  in  separate  cages  the  three 
falcons  which  he  offered  for  sale. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Baoul  that  they  were  of  the  best 
breed  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  their  education  were  in  corre- 
spondence to  their  race,  there  could  scarce  be  a  more  valuable 
addition  even  to  a  royal  mews.  The  merchant  did  not  fail  to 
enlarge  upon  all  their  points  of  excellence — the  breadth  of  their 
shoulders,  the  strength  of  their  train,  their  full  and  fierce  dark 
eyes,  the  boldness  with  which  they  endured  the  approach  of 
strangers,  and  the  lively  spirit  and  vigour  witli  which  they 
pruned  their  plumes,  and  shook,  or,  as  it  was  technicaUy  termed, 
roused  themselves.  He  expatiated  on  the  difficulty  and  danger 
with  which  they  were  obtained  from  the  Bock  of  Bamsey,  on 
which  they  were  bred,  and  which  was  an  eyrie  unrivalled  even 
on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Baoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  commenda- 
tions. '  Friend  merchant,'  said  he,  '  I  know  a  falcon  as  well  as 
thou  dost^  and  I  will  not  deny  that  thine  are  fine  ones ;  but  if 
they  be  not  carefully  trained  and  reclaimed,  I  would  rather 
have  a  gossrhawk  on  my  perch  than  the  fairest  falcon  that  ever 
stretched  wing  to  weather.' 

'  I  grant  ye,'  said  the  merchant ;  '  but  if  we  agree  on  the 
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prioe,  for  that  is  the  main  matter,  thou  ahalt  see  the  biida  fly 
if  thou  wilt,  and  then  buy  them  or  not  aa  thou  likeat.  I  am 
no  true  merchant  if  thou  ever  saVst  birda  beat  them,  whether 
at  the  mount  or  the  stoop.' 

'  That  I  call  fair,'  said  Raoul,  '  if  the  price  be  equally  so.' 

<It  shall  be  corresponding,'  said  the  hawk-mfivchant ;  'for 
I  have  brought  six  casts  from  the  island,  by  the  good  favour  of 
good  King  Reginald  of  Man,  and  I  have  sold  every  feather  of 
them  save  these ;  and  so^  having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled 
my  purse,  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled  longer  with  the  residue ; 
and  if  a  good  fellow,  and  a  judge,  as  thou  seemest  to  be,  should 
like  the  hawks  when  he  has  seen  them  fly,  he  shall  have  the 
price  of  his  own  making.' 

<6o  to,'  said  Raoul,  *we  will  have  no  blind  baxgains;  my 
lady,  if  the  hawks  be  suitable,  is  more  able  to  pay  for  them 
tluui  thou  to  give  them  away.  Will  a  besant  be  a  conformable 
price  for  the  cast  f ' 

'A  besant,  master  falccmer !  By  my  faith,  you  are  no  bold 
bodesman;  nevertheless,  double  your  offer,  uid  I  will  con- 
sider it.' 

'  If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,'  said  Raoul,  '  I  will  give 
you  a  besant  and  a  half ;  but  I  will  see  them  strike  a  heron  ere 
I  will  be  so  rash  as  deal  with  you.' 

'  It  is  well,'  said  the  merchant,  'and  I  had  better  take  your 
offer  than  be  longer  cumbered  with  them ;  for  were  I  to  cany 
them  into  Wales,  I  might  get  paid  in  a  worse  fashion  by  some 
of  their  long  knives.     Will  you  to  horse  presently  f ' 

'  Assuredly,'  said  Raoul ;  '  and,  though  March  be  the  fitter 
month  for  hawking  at  the  heron,  yet  I  will  show  you  one  of 
these  frog-peckers  for  the  trouble  of  riding  the  matter  of  a  mile 
by  the  water-side.' 

'Content,  sir  falconer,'  said  the  merchant.  'But  are  we  to 
go  alone,  or  is  there  no  lord  or  lady  in  the  castle  who  would 
take  pleasure  to  see  a  piece  of  game  gallantly  struck  t  I  am 
not  afraid  to  show  these  hawks  to  a  countess.' 

'  My  lady  used  to  love  the  sport  well  enough,'  said  Raoul ; 
'  but,  I  wot  not  why,  she  is  moped  and  maawd  ever  since  her 
father's  death,  and  lives  in  her  fair  castle  like  a  nun  in  a 
cloister,  without  disport  or  revelry  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless, 
GiUian,  thou  canst  do  something  with  her;  good  now,  do  a 
kind  deed  for  once,  and  move  her  to  come  out  and  look  on  this 
morning's  sport.  The  poor  heart  hath  seen  no  pastime  this 
summer.' 
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<  That  I  wiU  do,'  quoth  Gillian ;  *  Guid,  moreover,  I  will  show 
her  such  a  new  riding-tire  for  the  head,  that  no  woman  bom 
oould  erer  look  at  without  the  wish  to  toss  it  a  little  in  the 
wind.' 

As  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jealons-pated  husband 
that  he  surprused  a  glanoe  of  more  intelligence  exchanged 
betwixt  her  and  the  trader  than  brief  acquaintance  seemed  to 
warranty  even  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  extreme  frank- 
ness of  Dame  Gillian's  disposition.  He  thought  also  that,  on 
looking-  more  closely  at  the  merchant,  his  lineaments  were  not 
totally  unknown  to  him ;  and  proceeded  to  say  to  him  drily, 
*  We  have  met  before,  friend,  but  I  cannot  call  to  remembrance 
where.' 

*  Like  enough,'  said  the  merchant :  '  I  have  used  this  country 
often,  and  may  have  taken  money  of  you  in  the  way  of  trade. 
If  I  were  in  fitting  place,  I  would  gladly  bestow  a  pottle  of  wine 
to  our  better  acquaintance.' 

'Not  so  fast^  friend,'  said  the  old  huntsman;  'ere  I  drink 
to  better  acquaintance  with  any  one,  I  must  be  weU  pleased 
with  what  I  already  know  of  him.  We  will  see  thy  hawks  fly, 
and  if  their  breeding  match  thy  bragging,  we  may  perhaps 
cruah  a  cup  together.  And  here  come  grooms  and  equerries, 
in  faith :  my  lady  has  consented  to  come  forth.' 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rural  pastime  had  offered 
itself  to  Eveline,  at  a  time  when  the  delightful  brilliancy  of  the 
day,  the  temperance  of  the  air,  and  the  joyous  work  of  harvest^ 
proceeding  in  every  direction  around,  made  the  temptation 
to  exercise  almost  irresistible. 

Ab  they  proposed  to  go  no  farther  than  the  side  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river,  near  the  fatal  bridge,  over  which  a  small  guard 
of  infantry  was  constantly  maintained,  Eveline  dispensed  with 
any  tother  escort,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  castle, 
took  no  one  in  her  train  save  Boee  and  Gillian,  and  one  or  two 
servants,  who  led  spaniels  or  carried  appurtenances  of  the 
ohafie.  Baoul,  the  merchant,  and  an  equerry  attended  her,  of 
course,  each  holding  a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  anxiously  adjust- 
ing the  mode  in  which  they  should  throw  them  off,  so  as  best 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  powers  and  training. 

When  these  important  points  had  been  adjusted,  the  party 
rode  down  the  river,  carefully  looking  on  every  side  for  the 
object  of  their  game ;  but  no  heron  was  seen  stalking  on  the 
usual  haunts  of  the  bird,  although  there  was  a  heronry  at  no 
great  distance. 
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Few  difli^pomtnieiitB  of  a  small  nature  are  more  teasiiig 
than  that  of  a  sportsman  who^  having  set  out  with  all  means 
and  appliances  for  destruction  of  game^  finds  that  there  is  none 
to  be  met  with;  because  he  oonceiyes  himself,  with  his  fuU 
shooting  trim  and  his  empty  game-pouch,  to  be  subjected  to 
the  sneer  of  erexy  passing  rustia  The  party  of  the  Lady 
Eveline  felt  all  the  degradation  of  such  disappointment. 

'A  fair  countzy  this,'  said  the  merchant,  *  where,  on  two 
miles  of  river,  you  cannot  find  one  poor  heron  I ' 

'It  is  the  clatter  those  d— d  Flemings  make  with  their 
watei^mills  and  fulling-mills,'  said  Raoul :  '  they  destroy  good 
sport  and  good  company  wherever  they  come.  But  were  my 
lady  willing  to  ride  a  mile  or  so  farther  to  the  Red  Pool,  I 
coidd  show  you  a  longnshanked  fellow  who  would  make  your 
hawks  canceller  till  their  brains  were  giddy.' 

'  The  Red  Pool ! '  said  Rose ;  *  thou  knowest  it  is  more  than 
three  miles  beyond  the  bridge,  and  lies  up  towards  the  hills.' 

*  Ay — ay,'  said  Raoul,  'another  Flemish  freak  to  spoil  pas- 
time !  They  are  not  so  scarce  <xi  the  marches  these  Fiezniak 
wenches,  that  they  should  fear  being  hawked  at  by  Welsh 
haggards.' 

'  Raoul  is  rights  Rose,'  answered  Elveline :  '  it  is  absurd  to 
be  cooped  up  like  birds  in  a  cage,  when  all  around  us  has  been 
so  uniformly  quiet.  I  am  determined  to  break  out  of  bounds 
for  once,  and  see  sport  in  our  old  fashion,  without  being  sur- 
rounded with  armed  men  like  prisoners  of  state.  We  will 
merrily  to  the  Red  Pool,  wench,  and  kill  a  heron  like  free 
maids  of  the  marches.' 

<  Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  leasts  to  mount  and  follow 
us,'  said  Rose;  for  they  were  now  near  the  re-established 
manufacturing-houses  of  the  stout  Fleming. 

<  I  care  not  if  thou  doBt^  Rose,'  said  Evddne ;  '  yet  credit  me, 
girl,  we  will  be  at  the  Red  Pool,  and  thus  far  on  our  way  home 
again,  ere  thy  father  has  donned  his  best  doublet^  gilded  on 
hjs  two-handed  sword,  and  accoutred  his  strong  Flandwkin 
elephant  of  a  horse,  which  he  judiciously  names  Sloth — ^nay, 
frown  not^  and  lose  not^  in  justifying  thy  father,  the  time  that 
may  be  better  spent  in  calling  him  out.' 

Rose  rode  to  the  mills  accordingly,  when  WUkin  Flammock, 
at  the  command  of  his  liege  mistress,  readily  hastened  to  get 
his  steel  cap  and  habergeon,  and  ordered  half  a  doeen  <tf  his 
kinsmen  and  servants  to  get  on  horseback.  Rose  remained 
with  him,  to  urge  him  to  more  despatch  than  his  methodical 
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diBpofiition  rendered  natural  to  him;  bat»  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  stimulate  him,  the  Lady  Eveline  had  passed  the 
bridge  more  than  half  an  hour  ere  her  escort  was  prepared  to 
follow  her. 

Meanwhile^  apprehensiye  of  no  evil,  and  riding  gaily  on,  with 
the  sensation  of  one  escaped  from  confinement,  Eveline  moved 
forward  on  her  lively  jennet,  as  light  as  a  lark ;  the  plumes 
with  which  Dame  Gilliiui  had  decked  her  riding-lxmnet  dancing 
in  the  wind,  and  her  attendants  galloping  behind  her,  with 
dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and  alL  other  appurtenances  of  the  royal 
sport  of  hawking.  After  passing  the  river,  the  wild  greensward 
path  which  they  pursued  began  to  wind  upward  among  small 
eminences,  sometimes  bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  oveigrown 
with  hazel,  sloe-tiioni,  and  other  dwarf  shrubs,  and  at  length, 
suddenly  descending,  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  a  mountain 
rivulet,  that,  like  a  lamb  at  play,  leapt  merrily  horn  rock  to 
rock,  seemingly  imcertain  which  way  to  run. 

'  This  littie  stream  was  always  my  favourite,  Dame  Gillian,' 
said  Eveline,  'and  now  methinks  it  leaps  the  lighter  that  it 
sees  me  again.' 

*  Ah !  lady,'  said  Dame  Gillian,  whose  turn  for  conversation 
never  extended  in  such  cases  beyond  a  few  phrases  of  gross 
flattery,  'many  a  fair  knight  would  leap  shoulder-height  for 
leave  to  look  on  you  as  free  as  the  brook  may !  more  especially 
now  that  you  have  donned  that  riding-cap,  which,  in  exquisite 
delicacy  of  invention,  methinks  is  a  bowshot  before  aught  that 
I  ever  invented.     What  thinkest  thou,  Baoul ) ' 

'  I  think,'  answered  her  well-natured  helpmate,  *  that  women's 
tongues  were  contrived  to  drive  all  the  game  out  of  the  country. 
Here  we  come  near  to  the  spot  where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  no- 
where ;  wherefore^  pi^J>  ^J  Bweet  lady,  be  silent  yourself,  and 
keep  your  followers  as  much  so  as  their  natures  will  permit, 
while  we  steal  along  the  bank  of  the  pool,  under  the  wind,  with 
our  hawks'  hoods  cast  loose,  all  ready  for  a  flight.' 

As  he  spoke,  they  advanced  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the 
brawling  stream,  until  the  little  vale  through  which  it  flowed, 
making  a  very  sudden  turn  to  one  side,  showed  them  the  Bed 
Pool,  &e  superfluous  water  of  which  formed  the  rivulet  itself. 

This  mountain-lake,  or  tarn,  as  it  is  called  in  some  countries, 
was  a  deep  basin  of  about  a  nodle  in  droumference,  but  rather 
oblong  than  cireular.  On  the  side  next  to  our  falconers  arose  a 
ridge  of  rock,  of  a  dark  red  hue,  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which, 
reacting  this  massive  and  dusky  barrier,  appeared  to  partake 
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of  its  colour.     On  the  opposite  Bide  was  a  heathy  hill,  whose 
autumnal  bloom  had  not  yet  faded  from  purple  to  russet ;  its 
surface  was  varied  by  the  dark  green  f uize  and  the  fern,  and 
in  many  places  grey  clifis,  or  loose  stones  of  the  same  colour, 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  ruddy  precipice  to  which  they  lay 
opposed.     A  natural  road  of  beautiful  sand  was  formed  by  a 
beach,  which,  extending  all  the  way  around  the  lake,  separated 
its  waters  from  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  from  the  steep  and  broken  hill ;  and  being  nowhere 
less  than  fiye  or  six  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  most  places 
greatly  more,  offered  around  its  whole  circuit  a  tempting 
opportunity  to  the  rider  who  desired  to  exercise  and  breathe 
the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted.    The  verge  of  the  pool  <m 
the  rocky  side  was  here  and  there  strowed  with  fragments  of 
large  sise,  detached  from  ihe  precipice  above,  but  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  encumber  this  pleasant  horse-course.     Many  of 
Uiese  rocky  masses,  having  passed  the  margin  of  the  water  in 
their  fall,  lay  immersed  thero  like  small  islets;  and,  placed 
amongst  a  little  arohipelago^  the  quick  eye  of  Baoul  detected 
the  heron  which  they  were  in  searoh  of. 

A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in  what 
manner  they  should  approach  the  sad  and  solitary  bird,  which, 
unconscious  that  itself  was  the  object  of  a  formidable  ambus- 
cade, stood  motionless  on  a  stone  by  the  brink  of  the  lake, 
watching  for  such  small  fish  or  water-reptiles  as  might  chance 
to  pass  by  its  lonely  station.  A  brief  debate  took  place 
betwixt  Raoul  and  the  hawk-merohant  on  the  best  mode  of 
starting  the  quarry,  so  as  to  allow  Lady  Eveline  and  her 
attendants  the  most  perfect  view  of  the  flight.  The  facility  of 
killing  the  heron  at  the  far  jetde  or  at  the  jeUe  ferrS- — that  is, 
upon  the  hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool — was  anxiously 
debated  in  language  of  breathless  importance,  as  if  some  great 
and  perilous  enterprise  was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  wero  fixed,  and  the  party  b^an 
to  advance  towards  the  aquatic  hermit^  who^  by  this  time  aware 
of  their  approach,  drow  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  erected 
his  long  lean  neck,  spread  his  broad  ftm-like  wings,  uttered  his 
usual  clanging  cry,  and,  projecting  his  length  of  thin  legs  far 
behind  him,  rose  upon  the  gentle  breese.  It  was  then,  with  a 
loud  whoop  of  encouragement,  that  the  merohant  threw  off  the 
noble  hawk  he  bore,  having  first  unhooded  her  to  give  bar  a 
view  of  her  quarry. 

Eager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  galleon  darted  the 
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faloon  towards  the  enemy  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
pursue ;  while,  preparing  for  defence,  if  he  should  be  unable 
to  escape  by  flighty  the  heron  exerted  all  his  powers  of  speed 
to  escape  from  an  enemy  so  formidable.  Plying  his  almost 
unequalled  strength  of  wing,  he  ascended  high  and  higher  in 
the  air,  by  short  gyrations,  that  the  hawk  might  gain  no 
yantage-ground  for  pounoiDg  at  him;  while  his  spiked  beak, 
at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a  neck  as  enabled  him  to  strike  an 
object  at  a  yaid's  distance  in  eveiy  direction,  possessed  for 
any  less  spirited  assailant  all  the  terrors  of  a  Moorish  javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  encouraged  by  the 
halloos  of  the  falconer  to  join  her  companion.  Both  kept 
mounting,  or  scaling  the  air,  as  it  were,  by  a  succession  of 
small  cirolee,  endeayouring  to  gain  that  superior  height  which 
the  heron  on  his  part  was  bent  to  preserve;  and,  to  the  ex- 
quisite delight  of  the  spectators,  the  contest  was  continued 
until  all  three  were  wellnigh  mingled  with  the  fleecy  clouds, 
from  which  was  occasionally  heard  the  harsh  and  plamtiye  cry 
of  the  quarry,  appealing  as  it  were  to  the  heaven  which  he  was 
approaching  against  the  wanton  cruelty  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  persecuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached  a  pitch  from  which 
she  ventured  to  stoop  at  the  heron ;  but  so  judiciously  did  the 
quany  maintain  his  defence,  as  to  receive  on  his  beak  the 
stroke  which  the  falcon,  shooting  down  at  full  descent,  had 
made  against  his  right  wing;  so  that  one  of  his  enemies, 
spiked  tibough  the  body  by  his  own  weight,  fell  fluttering  into 
the  lake,  very  near  the  land,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
falconers,  and  perished  there. 

*  There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  the  fishes,'  said  Raoul. 
<  Merchant,  thy  cake  is  dough.' 

Even  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining  bird  had  avenged 
the  fate  of  her  sister ;  for  the  success  which  the  heron  met  with 
on  one  side  did  not  prevent  his  being  assailed  on  the  other 
wing ;  and  the  falcon  stooping  boldly,  and  grappling  with,  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  falconry,  *  binding,'  his  prey,  both  came  tumbling 
down  together,  from  a  great  height  in  the  air.  It  was  then  no 
small  object  on  the  part  of  the  falconers  to  come  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  the  falcon  should  receive  hurt  from  the  beak  or 
talons  of  the  heron;  and  the  whole  party,  the  men  setting 
spurs  and  the  females  switching  their  palfreys,  went  off  like 
the  wind,  sweeping  along  the  fair  and  smooth  beach  betwixt 
the  rock  and  the  water. 
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Ladj  Eveline^  hr  better  mounted  than  any  of  her  train,  her 
spixits  elated  by  the  sport  and  by  the  speed  at  whidi  she 
moyed,  was  much  sooner  than  any  of  her  attendants  at  the 
spot  where  the  faloon  and  henm,  stall  engaged  in  their  mortal 
struggle,  lay  fighting  upcm  the  moss,  the  wing  of  the  latter 
having  been  broken  by  tiiie  stoop  of  the  former.  The  duty  of 
a  falconer  in  such  a  crisis  was  to  rush  in  and  assist  the  hawk, 
by  thrusting  the  heron's  bill  into  the  earth  and  breaking  his 
legs,  and  thus  permitting  the  faloon  to  despatch  him  on  easy 
terms. 

Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  (^  the  Lady  Eveline  have 
excused  her  becoming  second  to  the  &lcon  in  this  cruel 
manner;  but,  just  as  she  had  dismounted  for  that  purpose, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  seized  on  by  a  wild  form,  who 
exclaimed  in  Welsh  that  he  seised  her  as  a  waif,  for  hawking 
on  the  demesnes  of  Dawfyd  with  the  One  Eya  At  the  same 
time  many  other  Welshmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
score,  showed  themselves  from  behind  crags  and  bushes,  ail 
armed  at  point  with  the  axes  called  Welsh  hooks,  long  knives, 
darts,  and  bows  and  arrows. 

Eveline  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  assistance^  and  at  the 
same  time  made  use  of  what  Welsh  phrases  she  possessed,  to 
move  the  fears  or  ^cite  the  compassion  of  the  outlawed  mount- 
aineers; for  she  doubted  not  that  she  had  fallen  under  the 
power  of  such  a  party.  When  she  found  her  requests  weee 
unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it  was  their  purpose  to  detain  her 
prisoner,  she  disdained  to  use  farther  entreaties ;  but  demanded 
at  their  peril  that  they  should  treat  her  with  respect,  promising 
in  that  case  that  she  would  pay  them  a  large  ransom,  and 
threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lords  Marchers, 
and  particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured  to  use 
her  otherwise. 

The  men  seemed  to  understand  her,  and  although  they  pro- 
ceeded to  tie  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  and  to  bind  her  arms 
with  her  own  veU,  yet  they  observed  in  these  acts  of  violence  a 
certain  delicacy  and  attention  both  to  her  feelings  and  her 
safety  which  led  her  to  hope  that  her  request  had  had  some 
efiect  on  them.  They  secured  her  to  the  saddle  of  her  palfrey, 
and  led  her  away  with  them  through  the  recesses  of  the  hills ; 
while  she  had  the  additional  distress  to  hear  behind  her  the 
noise  of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  her 
retinue  to  procure  her  rescue. 

Astonishment  had  at  first  seized  the  h&wking-party,  when 
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they  saw  from  aome  distance  their  sport  interrupted  by  a  yiolent 
assault  <xi  their  mistress.  Old  Baoul  Taliantly  put  spurs  to 
bis  horse,  and,  calling  on  the  rest  to  follow  him  to  the  rescue, 
rode  furiously  towards  the  banditti ;  but^  haying  no  other  arms 
saTO  a  hawking-pole  and  short  sword,  he  and  those  who  followed 
him  in  his  meritorious  but  ineffectual  attempt  were  easily  foiled, 
and  Raoul  and  one  or  two  of  the  foremost  severely  beaten ;  the 
banditti  exercising  upon  them  their  own  poles  till  they  were 
broken  to  splinters,  but  generously  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
more  dangerous  weapons.  The  rest  of  the  retinue,  completely 
discouraged,  dispersed  to  give  the  alarm,  and  the  merchant  and 
Dame  Gillian  remained  by  the  lake,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks 
of  useless  fear  and  sorrow.  The  outlaws,  meanwhile,  drawing 
together  in  a  body,  shot  a  few  arrows  at  the  fugitives,  but 
more  to  alarm  than  to  injure  them,  and  then  marched  ofi^  as  if 
to  oovior  their  companions  who  had  gone  before  with  the  Lady 
Eveline  in  their  custody. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Four  rnfBaiiB  aeiied  me  jester  mom — 
AIab  t  a  mftiden  most  forlorn  1 
They  ohoked  my  cries  with  wicked  mi^t, 
And  bound  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

COLKRIDGB. 

Such  adventures  as  are  now  only  reoorded  in  works  of  mere 
fiction  were  not  unoommon  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  might  was 
80  universally  superior  to  right  j  and  it  followed  that  thoee 
whose  condition  exposed  them  to  frequent  violence  were  more 
prompt  in  repelling,  and  more  patient  in  enduring,  it  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  expected  from  their  sex  and  age. 

The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  nor  was  she 
devoid  of  fears  concerning  the  purpose  of  this  assault ;  but  she 
suffered  neither  her  alarm  nor  the  violence  with  which  she  was 
hurried  along  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  observing  and 
reflecting.  From  the  noise  of  hoofs  which  now  increased  around, 
she  concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians  by  whom 
she  had  been  seized  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  horses. 
This  she  knew  was  consonant  to  the  practice  of  the  Welsh 
marauders,  who^  although  the  small  size  and  slightness  of  their 
nags  made  them  totally  unfit  for  service  in  battle,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  activity  and  sureness  of  foot  to  transport  them 
with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from  the  scenes  of  their 
rapine,  ensuring  thus  a  rapid  and  unperceived  approach,  and 
a  secure  and  speedy  retreat.  These  ammals  traversed  without 
difficulty,  and  beneath  the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier,  the  wild 
mountain-paths  by  which  the  country  was  intersected,  and  in 
one  of  wluch  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  concluded  she  was  now 
engaged,  from  the  manner  in  which  her  own  palfrey,  supported 
by  a  man  on  foot  at  either  rein,  seemed  now  to  labour  up  some 
precipice,  and  anon  to  descend  with  still  greater  risk  on  the 
other  side. 

At  one  of  those  moments,  a  voice  which  she  had  not  yet 
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distinguiaLed  addreflsed  her  in  the  Anglo-Norman  language^ 
and  asked,  with  apparent  mteresti  if  she  sat  safely  on  her 
saddle,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  have  her  accoutrements 
altered  at  her  pleasure  and  convenience. 

'  Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  mention  of  safety/  said 
Eveline ;  *  you  may  well  believe  that  I  hold  my  safety  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  these  deeds  of  violence.  If  I  or  my  vassals 
have  done  injury  to  any  of  the  Oymry,  let  me  know,  and  it  shall 
be  amended.  If  it  is  ransom  which  you  desire,  name  the  sum, 
and  I  will  send  an  order  to  treat  for  it ;  but  detain  me  not 
prisoner,  for  that  can  but  injure  me,  and  will  avail  you 
nothing.' 

'  The  Lady  Eveline,'  answered  the  voice,  still  in  a  tone  of 
oourtesy  inconsistent  with  the  violence  which  she  sustained, 
*  will  speedily  find  that  our  actions  are  more  rough  than  our 
purposes.' 

'If  you  know  who  I  am/  said  Eveline,  'you  cannot  doubt 
that  this  atrocity  will  be  avenged ;  you  must  know  by  whose 
banner  my  lands  are  at  present  prot^ted.' 

*  Under  De  Lacy's,'  answered  the  voice,  with  a  tone  of  in- 
difference.    '  Be  it  so — ^falcons  fear  not  falcons.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  halt^  and  a  confused  murmur 
arose  amongst  those  around  her,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
nnless  when  muttering  to  each  other  in  Welsh,  and  as  briefly 
as  possible^  directions  which  way  to  hold,  or  encouragement  to 
use  haste. 

These  murmurs  ceased^  and  there  was  a  pause  of  several 
minutes;  at  length  Eveline  again  heard  the  voice  which  for- 
merly addressed  her,  giving  directions  which  she  could  not 
understand.  He  then  spoke  to  herself.  'You  will  presently 
see,'  he  said,  'whether  I  have  spoken  ,truly  when  I  said  I 
scorned  the  ties  by  which  you  are  fettered.  But  you  are  at 
once  the  cause  of  strife  and  the  reward  of  victory,  your  safety 
must  be  cared  for  as  time  will  admit ;  aud,  strange  as  the  mode 
of  protection  is  to  which  we  are  to  commit  you,  I  trust  the 
victor  in  the  approaching  struggle  will  find  you  iminjured.' 

'Do  not^  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  let  there  be 
strife  and  bloodshed  I'  said  Eveline;  'rather  unbind  my  eyes, 
and  let  me  speak  to  those  whose  approach  you  dread.  If  friends, 
as  it  would  seem  to  me,  I  will  be  the  means  of  peace  between 
you.' 

'I  despise  peace,'  replied  the  speaker.  'I  have  not  under- 
taken a  resolute  and  daring  adventure,  to  resign  it  as  a  child 
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doth  his  plaything,  at  the  first  frown  of  f ortone.  Please  to  alight^ 
noble  lady ;  or  rather  be  not  ofifended  that  I  thus  lift  yon  from 
the  seat  and  place  yon  <m  the  greensward.' 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted  from  her  palfrey, 
and  placed  carnally  and  safely  on  the  ground,  in  a  sitting 
posture.  A  moment  after,  the  same  peremptofy  valet  who 
had  aided  her  to  dismount  disrobed  her  of  her  cap,  the  master- 
piece of  Dame  Gillian,  and  of  her  upper  mantle.  'I  must  yet 
further  require  you,'  said  the  bandit  leader,  '  to  creep  on  hands 
and  knees  into  this  narrow  aperture.  Believe  me,  I  regret  the 
nature  of  the  singular  fortification  to  which  I  commit  your 
person  for  safety.' 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed,  conceiving  resistance  to 
be  of  no  avail,  and  thinking  that  compliance  with  the  request 
of  one  who  spoke  like  a  person  of  consequence  might  find  her 
protection  against  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  Welsh,  to  whom 
she  was  obnoxious,  as  being  the  cause  of  Gwenwyn's  death 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  the  walls  ci  the  Gaxde 
Doloureuse. 

She  crept  then  forwards  through  a  narrow  and  damp  passage, 
built  on  either  side  with  rough  stones,  and  so  low  Uiat  she 
could  not  have  entered  it  in  any  other  posture.  When  she  had 
proceeded  about  two  or  three  yards,  the  passage  opened  into  a 
concavity  or  apartment,  high  enough  to  permit  her  to  sit  at 
her  ease,  and  of  irregular,  but  narrow,  dimensicxis.  At  the 
same  time  she  became  sensible,  from  the  noise  which  she  heard 
behind  her,  that  the  ruffians  were  stopping  up  the  passage  by 
which  she  had  been  thus  introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  She  could  distinctly  hear  the  clattering  of  stone  with 
which  they  closed  the  entrance,  and  she  became  sensible  that 
the  current  of  fresh  air  which  had  rushed  through  the  opening 
was  gradually  failing,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  subter- 
ranean apartment  became  yet  more  damp,  earthy,  and  oppressive 
than  at  first. 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  from  without,  in  which 
Eveline  thought  she  could  distinguish  cries,  blows,  the  trampling 
of  horse,  the  oaths,  shouts,  and  screams  of  the  combatants,  but 
all  deadened  bythb  rude  waUs  of  her  prison  into  a  confused, 
hollow  murmur,  conveying  such  int^ligenoe  to  her  ears  as 
we  may  suppose  the  dead  to  hear  from  the  world  they  have 
quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circumstances  so  dreadful, 
Eveline  struggled  for  liberty  with  such  frantic  energy  that  she 
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purtly  eflbcted  her  purpose  by  fordng  her  aims  from  the  bondB 
which  confined  them.  But  1^  only  conTinced  her  €d  the  im- 
poesibility  to  escape ;  for,  rending  off  the  veil  which  wrapt  her 
head,  she  found  herself  in  total  darkness,  and  flinging  her  arms 
hastily  around  her,  she  disooveied  she  was  cooped  up  in  a  sub- 
terranean cayem  of  very  narrow  dimensions.  Her  hands,  which 
groped  around,  encountered  only  pieces  of  decayed  metal,  and 
a  substance  which,  at  another  moment^  would  have  made  her 
shudder,  beings  in  truth,  the  mouldering  bones  of  the  dead. 
At  present^  not  even  this  circumstance  could  add  to  her  fears, 
immured  as  she  seemed  to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strange  and  sub- 
terranean death,  while  her  friends  and  deUyerers  were  probably 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.  She  flung  her  aims  wildly  around  in 
search  of  some  ayenue  of  escape,  but  eyery  effort  she  made  for 
liberating  herself  from  the  ponderous  cireumyallation  was  as 
]ne£footual  as  if  directed  against  the  dome  of  a  cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed  increased 
rapidly,  and  at  <xie  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  coyering  of  the 
yault  mider  which  she  lay  sounded  repeatedly  to  blows,  or  the 
shock  ol  substances  which  had  fallen,  or  beon  thrown,  against 
it.  It  was  impossible  that  a  human  brain  could  haye  withstood 
these  terrors,  operating  upon  it  so  immediately ;  but  happily 
this  eactremity  lasted  not  long.  Sounds,  more  hollow  and 
dying  away  in  distance,  argued  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
had  retreated ;  and  at  length  all  was  silent. 

Eyeline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of 
her  own  disastrous  situation.  The  fight  was  oyer,  and,  as  cir- 
cumstances led  her  to  infer,  her  own  friends  were  conquerors ; 
for  otherwise  the  yictor  would  haye  relieyed  her  from  her  place 
ol  confinement,  and  carried  her  away  captiye  with  him,  as  his 
words  had  menaced.  But  what  could  the  success  of  her  faithful 
friends  and  followers  ayail  Eyeline,  who,  pent  up  imder  a  place 
of  concealment  which,  whateyer  was  its  character,  must  haye 
escaped  their  obseryation,  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  to 
become  again  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  should  their  band  yenture 
to  return,  or  die,  in  darkness  and  priyation,  a  death  as  horrid 
as  eyer  tyrant  inyented  or  martyr  underwent^  and  which  the 
mif ortunate  young  lady  could  not  eyen  bear  to  think  of  without 
a  prayer  that  her  agony  might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard  which  she 
wore,  and  the  dark  thought  crossed  her  mind  that,  when  life 
became  hopeless,  a  speedy  death  was  at  least  within  her  reach. 
As  her  soul  shuddered  at  so  dreadful  an  altematiye,  the  question 
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suddenly  occurred,  might  not  this  weapon  be  put  to  a  moTB 
hallowed  use,  and  aid  her  emancipation  instead  of  abridging 
her  sufferings  f 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger 
hastened  to  prove  the  experiment^  and  by  repeated  eficnts  suc- 
ceeded, though  with  difficulty,  in  changing  her  posture,  so  as 
to  admit  of  her  inspecting  her  place  of  confinement  all  around, 
but  particularly  the  passage  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  by 
which  she  now  attempted  again  to  return  to  the  light  of  day. 
She  crept  to  the  extremity,  and  found  it^  as  she  expected, 
strongly  blocked  up  with  large  stones  and  earth,  rammed 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  extinguish  all  hope 
of  escape.  The  work,  however,  had  been  hastUy  performed, 
and  life  and  liberty  were  prises  to  stimulate  exertion.  With 
her  poniard  she  cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods;  with  her 
hands,  little  accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  several 
stones,  and  advanced  in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  glimmer- 
ing of  light,  and,  what  was  scarce  less  precious,  a  supply  of 
purer  air.  But^  at  the  same  time,  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
ascertain  that,  from  the  size  and  massiveness  of  a  huge  stone 
which  closed  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  there  was  no  hope 
that  her  unassisted  strength  coidd  effect  her  extrication. 
Yet  her  condition  was  improved  by  the  admission  of  air  and 
light,  as  well  as  by  the  opportunity  afforded  of  calling  out  for 
assistance. 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  uttered  in  vain ;  the 
field  had  probably  been  left  to  the  dead  and  the  dying,  for  low 
and  indistinct  groans  were  the  only  answer  which  she  received 
for  several  minutes.  At  length,  as  she  repeated  her  exclama- 
tion, a  voice,  faint  as  that  of  one  just  awakened  from  a  swoon, 
pronounced  these  words  in  answer:  'Edris  of  the  Earthen 
House,  dost  thou  call  from  thy  tomb  to  the  wretch  who  just 
hastens  to  his  own  ?  Are  the  boundaries  broken  down  which 
connect  me  with  the  living!  And  do  I  already  hear,  with 
fleshly  ears,  the  faint  and  screaming  accents  of  the  dead  f ' 

'It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,'  replied  Eveline,  overjoyed  at 
finding  she  could  at  least  communicate  her  existence  to  a 
living  person — '  no  spirit,  but  a  most  unhappy  maiden,  Eveline 
Berenger  by  name,  immured  beneath  this  dark  vault^  and  in 
danger  to  perish  horribly,  unless  God  send  me  rescue ! ' 

'  Eveline  Berenger ! '  exclaimed  he  whom  she  addressed,  in  the 
accents  of  wonder.  '  It  is  impossible !  I  watched  her  green 
mantle — I  watched  her  plumy  bonnet,  as  I  saw  her  hurried 
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from  the  field,  and  felt  my  own  inability  to  follow  to  the  reecue ; 
nor  did  force  or  exertion  altogether  leave  me  till  the  waving  of 
the  robe  and  the  dancing  of  the  feathers  were  lost  to  my  eyes, 
and  all  hope  of  rescuing  her  abandoned  my  heart.' 

'  Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  courteous  stranger, 
whichsoever  I  may  name  thee,'  answered  Eveline,  '  know  thou 
hast  been  abused  by  the  artifices  of  these  Welsh  banditti :  the 
mantle  and  head-gear  of  Eveline  Berenger  they  have  indeed 
with  them,  and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead  those  true 
friends  who,  like  thee,  are  anxious  for  my  fate.  Wherefore, 
brave  sir,  devise  some  succour,  if  thou  canst,  for  thyself  and 
me;  since  I  dread  that  these  ruffians,  when  they  shall  have 
escaped  immediate  pursuit,  will  return  hither,  like  the  robber 
to  the  hoard  where  he  has  deposited  his  stolen  booty.' 

'  Now,  the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,'  said  the  wounded  man, 
'  that  I  can  spend  the  last  breath  of  my  life  in  thy  just  and 
honourable  service !  I  would  not  before  blow  my  bugle,  lest  I 
recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the  aid  of  my  worthless  self  some 
of  those  who  might  be  effectually  engaged  in  thy  rescue ;  may 
Heaven  grant  that  the  recall  may  now  be  heard,  that  my  eyes 
may  yet  see  the  Lady  Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty ! ' 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone,  breathed  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  and  were  followed  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  faintly 
winded,  to  which  no  answer  was  made  save  the  echoing  of  the 
delL  A  sharper  and  louder  blast  was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk 
so  suddenly  that  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him  who  sounded  the 
instrument  had  failed  in  the  effort.  A  strange  thought  crossed 
Eveline's  mind  even  in  that  moment  of  uncertainty  and  tenor. 
'  That,'  she  said, '  was  the  note  of  a  De  Lacy ;  surely  you  cannot 
be  my  gentle  kinsman,  Sir  Damian ) ' 

'  I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death  for  the  evil 
care  which  I  have  taken  of  the  treasure  entrusted  to  me. 
What  was  my  business  to  trust  to  reports  and  messengers  f 
I  should  have  worshipped  the  saint  who  was  committed  to  my 
keeping  with  such  vi^lance  as  avarice  bestows  on  the  dross 
which  he  calls  treasure.  I  should  have  rested  nowhere,  save  at 
your  gate;  outwatched  the  brightest  stars  in  the  horizon; 
unseen  and  unknown  myself,  I  should  never  have  parted  from 
your  neighbourhood;  then  had  you  not  been  in  the  present 
danger,  and — ^much  less  important  consequence — ^thou,  Damian 
de  Lacy,  had  not  filled  the  grave  of  a  forsworn  and  n^ligent 
caitiff!' 

'Alas!  noble  Damian,'  said  Eveline,  'break  not  my  heart 
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by  blaming  joonelf  for  an  impradenoe  which  is  altc^ether  mj 
own.  Thy  aucoour  was  ever  near  when  I  intimated  the  least 
want  of  it ;  and  it  embitters  my  own  misfortune  to  know  that 
my  rashness  has  been  the  canse  of  your  disaster.  Answer  me, 
gentle  kinsman,  and  give  me  to  hope  that  the  wounds  you 
have  suffered  are  such  as  may  be  cured.  Alas !  how  much  of 
your  blood  have  I  seen  spilled,  and  what  a  fate  is  mine,  that  I 
should  ever  bring  distress  on  all  for  whom  I  woukL  most 
willingly  sacrifice  my  own  happiness!  But  do  not  let  us 
embitter  the  moments  given  us  in  mercy  by  fruitless  repinings. 
Try  what  you  can  to  stop  thine  ebbing  blood,  which  is  so  dear 
to  England — ^to  Eveline— and  to  thine  unde.' 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silent ;  while,  mad- 
dened with  the  idea  that  he  might  be  perishing  for  want  of 
aid,  Eveline  repeated  her  eflforts  to  extricate  herself  for  her 
kinsman's  assistance,  as  well  as  her  own.  It  was  all  in  vain, 
and  she  had  ceased  the  attempt  in  despair,  and,  passing  from 
one  hideous  subject  of  tenor  to  another,  she  sat  listening  with 
sharpened  ear  for  the  dying  groan  of  Damian,  when — feeling 
of  ecstasy! — the  ground  was  shaken  with  horses'  feet  advancing 
rapidly.  Yet  this  joyful  sound,  if  decisive  of  life,  did  not  assure 
her  of  liberty.  It  might  be  the  banditti  of  the  mountains  re- 
turning to  seek  tiieir  captive.  Even  then  they  would  surely 
allow  her  leave  to  look  upon  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Damian 
de  Lacy ;  for  to  keep  him  as  a  captive  might  vantage  them  more 
in  many  degrees  than  could  his  death.  A  horseman  came  np; 
Eveline  invoked  his  assistance ;  and  the  first  word  she  heard 
was  an  exclamation  in  Flemish  from  the  faithful  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  which  nothing  save  some  spectacle  of  the  most  unnsual 
kind  was  ever  known  to  compel  from  that  phlegmatic  person. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for,  being  informed  by  the  Lady  Eveline  in  what  condition 
she  was  placed,  and  implored  at  the  same  time  to  look  to  the 
situation  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  he  began,  with  admirable  com- 
posure and  some  skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the  one,  while  his 
attendants  collected  levers,  left  by  the  Welsh  as  they  retreated, 
and  were  soon  ready  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  Eveline. 
With  much  caution,  and  under  the  experienced  direction  of 
Flammock,  the  stone  was  at  length  so  much  raised  that  the 
Lady  Eveline  was  visible,  to  the  delight  of  all,  and  especially 
of  the  faithful  Rose,  who,  regardless  of  the  risk  of  persontu 
harm,  fluttered  around  her  mistress's  place  of  confinement^  like 
a  bird  robbed  of  her  nestlings  around  the  cage  in  which  the 
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tmant  urchm  has  imprisoned  them.  Precaution  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  stone,  lest  idling  inwards  it  might  do  the  lady 
injury. 

At  length  the  rocky  fragment  was  so  much  displaced  that 
she  ooidd  issue  forth;  while  her  people,  as  in  hatred  of  the 
coercion  which  she  had  sustained,  ceased  not  to  heave  with  bar 
and  lever  till,  totally  destroying  the  balance  of  the  heavy  mass, 
it  turned  over  from  the  litSe  flat  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean  entrance,  and,  acquiring  force 
as  it  revolved  down  a  steep  declivity,  was  at  length  put  into 
rapid  motion,  and  rolled,  crashed,  and  thundered  down  the  hill, 
amid  flashes  of  fire  which  it  forced  from  the  rocks,  and  clouds 
of  smoke  and  dust,  until  it  alighted  in  the  channel  of  a  brook, 
where  it  broke  into  several  massive  fragments,  with  a  noise  that 
might  have  been  heard  some  miles  off. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  violence  she  had 
sustained,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress,  faint 
from  the  stifling  effect  of  her  confinement^  and  exhausted  by 
the  efforts  she  had  made  to  relieve  herself,  Eveline  did  not^ 
nevertheless,  waste  a  single  minute  in  considering  her  own  condi- 
tion; but^  with  the  eagerness  of  a  sister  hastening  to  the 
assistance  of  her  only  brother,  betook  herself  to  examine  the 
several  severe  wounds  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  and  to  use  proper 
means  to  stanch  the  blood  and  recall  him  from  his  swoon. 
We  have  said  elsewhere  that^  like  other  ladies  of  the  time, 
Eveline  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  surgical  art, 
and  she  now  displayed  a  greater  share  of  knowledge  than  she 
had  been  thought  capable  of  exerting.  There  was  prudence, 
foresight^  and  tenderness  in  every  direction  which  she  gave,  and 
the  softness  of  the  female  sex,  with  their  officious  humanity, 
ever  ready  to  assist  in  alleviating  human  misery,  seemed  in  her 
enhanced,  and  rendered  dignified,  by  the  sagacity  of  a  strong 
and  powerful  understanding.  After  hearing  with  wonder  for 
a  minute  or  two  the  prudent  and  ready-witted  directions  of  her 
mistress,  Bose  seemed  at  once  to  recollect  that  the  patient 
should  not  be  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  Lady  Eveline, 
and  joining,  therefore,  in  the  task,  she  rendered  what  assist- 
ance she  could,  whUe  the  attendants  were  employed  in  forming 
a  litter,  on  which  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

A  meny  phuie,  'tis  aaid,  in  days  of  yore ; 

But  something  ails  it  now — ^the  pkoe  is  coned. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Thb  place  on  which  the  skirmish  had  occurred,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Lady  Eveline  had  been  effected,  was  a  wild  and 
singular  spot,  being  a  small  level  plain,  forming  a  sort  of  stage, 
or  resting-place,  between  two  very  rough  paths,  one  of  which 
winded  up  the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another  continued  the 
ascent  above.  Being  surrounded  by  hills  and  woods,  it  was 
a  celebrated  spot  for  finding  game,  and,  in  former  days,  a 
Welsh  prince,  renowned  for  his  universal  hospitality,  his  love 
of  *  crw '  and  of  the  chase,  had  erected  a  forest-lodge,  where  he 
used  to  feast  his  friends  and  followers  with  a  profusion  un- 
exampled in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  bards,  always  captivated  with  magnificence, 
and  having  no  objections  to  the  peculiar  species  of  profusion 
practised  by  this  potentate,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Edris  of 
the  Groblets,  and  celebrated  him  in  their  odes  in  terms  as  high 
as  those  which  exalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hirlas  horn. 
The  subject  of  their  praises,  however,  fell  finally  a  victim  to 
his  propensities,  having  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  one  of 
those  scenes  of  confusion  and  drunkenness  which  were  fre- 
quently the  conclusion  of  his  renowned  banquets.  Shocked  at 
this  catastrophe,  the  assembled  Britons  interred  the  relics  of 
the  prince  on  the  place  where  he  had  died,  within  the  narrow 
vault  where  Eveline  had  been  confined,  and  having  barricaded 
the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  with  fragments  of  rock,  heaped 
over  it  an  immense  cairn,  or  pile  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of 
which  they  put  the  assassin  to  death.  Superstition  guarded 
the  spot ;  and  for  many  a  year  this  memorial  of  Edris  remained 
imviolated,  although  the  lodge  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  its 
vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling  band  of  Welsh  robbers  had 
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disooYered  the  secret  entranoe,  and  opened  it  with  the  yiew  of 
ransaoking  the  tomb  for  arms  and  treasures,  which  were  in 
ancient  times  often  buried  with  the  dead.  These  marauders 
were  disappointed,  and  obtained  nothing  by  the  violation  of 
the  grave  of  Edris  excepting  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  place, 
which  might  be  used  for  depositing  their  booty,  or  even  as  a 
place  of  retreat  for  one  of  their  number  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six  in  number, 
explained  their  part  of  the  history  of  the  day  to  Wilkin 
Flammock,  it  appeared  that  Damian  had  ordered  ikem  to  horse 
at  break  of  day,  with  a  more  considerable  body,  to  act,  as  they 
understood,  against  a  party  of  insurgent  peasants,  when  of  a 
sudden  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and,  dividing  his  force  into 
smaU  bands,  employed  himself  and  them  in  reconnoitring  more 
than  one  mountain-pass  betwixt  Wales  and  the  marches  of 
the  English  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse. 

This  was  an  occupation  so  ordinaiy  for  him  that  it  excited 
no  particular  notice.  These  manoeuvres  were  frequently  under- 
taken by  the  warlike  marchers,  for  the  purpose  of  intimi- 
dating the  Welsh  in  general,  more  especially  the  bands  of 
outlaws,  who»  independent  of  any  r^ular  government,  infested 
those  wild  frontiers.  Yet  it  escaped  not  comment  that,  in 
undertaking  such  service  at  this  moment,  Damian  seemed  to 
abandon  that  of  die^rsing  the  insurgents,  which  had  been 
considered  as  the  chi^  object  of  the  day. 

It  was  about  noon  when,  falling  in,  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it^  with  one  of  the  fugitive  grooms,  Damian  and  his 
immediate  attendants  received  information  of  the  violence 
committed  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  and,  by  their  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  were  able  to  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the 
Pass  of  Edris,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  the  Welsh  rovers 
ordinarily  returned  to  their  strongholds  in  the  interior.  It  is 
probable  that  the  banditti  were  not  aware  of  the  small  force 
which  Damian  headed  in  person,  and  at  the  same  time  knew 
that  there  would  be  an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit  in  their 
rear;  and  these  circumstances  led  their  leader  to  adopt  the 
singular  expedient  of  hiding  Eveline  in  the  tomb,  while  one  of 
their  own  number,  dressed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve  as  a 
decoy  to  deceive  their  assailants,  and  lead  them  from  the  spot 
where  she  was  really  concealed,  to  which  it  was  no  doubt  the 
purpose  of  the  banditti  to  return,  when  they  had  eluded  their 
pursuers. 
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Aooordingly,  the  lobben  had  already  diawn  up  before  the 
tomb  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  retreating,  until  they  ahould 
find  some  suitable  place  either  for  making  a  stand,  or  where, 
if  oyermatched,  they  might,  by  abandoning  their  hones  and 
dispersing  among  the  rocks,  evade  the  attack  of  the  Norman 
cavalry.  Their  plan  had  been  defeated  by  the  precipitation  of 
Damian,  who,  beholding  as  he  thought  the  plumes  and  mantle 
of  the  Lady  Eveline  in  the  rear  of  their  party,  charged  them 
without  considering  either  the  odds  of  numbers  or  the  light- 
ness of  his  own  armour,  which,  consisting  only  of  a  head-piece 
and  a  buff  surooat^  offered  but  impeifect  redstanoe  to  the 
Welsh  knives  and  glaives.  He  was  accordingly  wounded 
severely  at  the  onset,  and  would  have  been  slain,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  his  few  followers,  and  the  fears  of  the  Welsh  that, 
while  thus  continuing  the  battle  in  front,  they  might  be 
assaulted  in  the  rear  by  the  followers  of  Eveline,  whom  they 
must  now  suppose  were  all  in  arms  and  motion.  They 
retreated,  therefore,  or  rather  fled,  and  the  attendants  A 
Damian  were  despatched  after  them  by  their  fallen  master, 
with  directions  to  let  no  consideration  induce  them  to  leave  off 
the  chase  until  the  captive  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  was 
delivered  from  her  ravishers. 

The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  of  the  paths  and  the 
activity  of  their  small  Welsh  horses,  made  an  orderly  retreat, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  their  rearguard,  cut  down 
by  Damian  in  his  furious  onset.  They  shot  arrows,  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at  the  ineffectual 
efforts  which  these  heavy -armed  waniors,  with  their  barbed 
horses,  made  to  overtake  them.  But  the  scene  was  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Wilkin  Flammock,  on  his  puissant  war- 
horse,  who  was  beginning  to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a  party 
consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The  fear  of  being  intercepted 
caused  the  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to  their  last  stratagem, 
and,  abandoning  their  Welsh  nags,  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  clifis,  and,  by  superior  activity  and  dexterity,  baffled,  gener- 
allv  speaking,  the  attempts  of  l2ieir  pursuers  on  either  hand. 
All  of  them,  however,  were  not  equidly  fortunate,  for  two  or 
three  fell  into  the  hands  of  Flammock's  party ;  amongst  others, 
the  .person  upon  whom  Eveline's  clothes  had  be^  placed, 
and  who  now,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  his  pursuit,  proved  to  be,  not  the  lady 
whom  they  were  emulous  to  deliver,  but  a  fair-haired  young 
Welshman,  whose  wild  looks  and  incoherent  speech  seemed  to 
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argue  a  disturbed  imagination.  This  would  not  have  aayed  him 
from  immediate  death,  the  usual  doom  of  captives  taken  in 
such  skirmishes,  had  not  the  faint  blast  of  Damian's  horn, 
sounding  from  above,  recalled  his  own  party,  and  summoned 
that  of  Wilkin  Flammock  to  the  spot ;  while,  in  the  confusion 
and  huny  of  their  obeying  the  signal,  the  pity  or  the  contempt 
of  his  guurds  suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape.  They  had,  indeed, 
Uttie  to  learn  from  him,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to  give 
intelligence,  or  capable  of  communicating  it.  All  were  well 
assured  that  their  lady  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  formed 
by  Dawfyd  the  One-eyed,  a  redoubted  freebooter  of  the  period, 
who  had  ventured  upon  this  hardy  enterprise  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  lai^e  ransom  for  the  captive  Eveline,  and  aU,  in- 
censed at  his  extreme  insolence  and  audacity,  devoted  his  head 
and  limbs  to  the  eagles  and  the  ravens. 

These  were  the  particulars  which  the  followers  of  Flammock 
and  of  Damian  learned  by  comparing  notes  with  each  other  on 
the  incidents  of  the  day.  As  they  returned  by  the  Bed  Pool, 
they  were  joined  by  Dame  Gillian,  who^  after  many  exclama- 
tions of  joy  at  the  unexpected  liberation  of  her  lady,  and  as 
many  of  sorrow  at  the  unexpected  disaster  of  Damian,  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  men-at-arms  that  the  merchant  whose 
hawks  had  been  the  original  cause  of  these  adventures  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  two  or  three  of  the  Welsh  in  their 
retreat^  and  that  she  herself  and  the  wounded  Raoul  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  that  they  had  no  horse  left  to 
mount  her  upon,  and  did  not  consider  old  Baoul  as  worth  either 
ransom  or  the  trouble  of  killing.  One  had,  indeed,  flung  a 
stone  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the  hillside,  but  happily,  as  his  dame 
sidd,  it  fell  something  short  of  him.  '  It  was  but  a  little  fellow 
who  threw  it,'  she  said.  '  There  was  a  big  man  amongst  them ; 
if  he  had  tried,  it's  like,  by  Our  Lady's  grace,  he  had  cast  it  a 
thought  farther.'  So  saying,  the  dame  gathered  herself  up, 
and  adjusted  her  dress  for  again  mounting  on  horseback. 

The  wounded  Damian  was  placed  on  a  litter,  hastily  con* 
structed  of  boughs,  and,  with  the  females,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  troop,  augmented  by  the  rest  of  the  young 
knight's  followers,  who  began  to  rejoin  his  standard.  The 
united  body  now  marehed  with  military  order  and  precaution, 
and  wind^  through  the  passes  with  the  attention  of  men 
prepared  to  meet  and  to  repel  injury. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

What  t  Mff  and  yonng,  and  faithful  too  f 
A  miraole,  if  this  be  trae. 

Waller. 

RosB,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and  afiectionate 
maidens  that  ever  breathed^  was  the  first  who,  hastily  consider- 
ing the  peculiar  condition  in  which  her  lady  was  placed,  and 
the  marked  degree  of  restraint  which  had  hitherto  charac- 
terised her  intercourse  with  her  youthful  guardian,  became 
anxious  to  know  how  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  disposed 
of;  and  when  she  came  to  Eveline's  side  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  this  important  question,  her  resolution  wellnigh  faAled 
her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed  such  as  might  have 
made  it  almost  cruelty  to  intrude  upon  her  any  other  subject 
of  anxious  consideration  than  those  with  which  her  mind  had 
been  so  lately  assailed,  and  was  still  occupied.  Her  countenance 
was  as  pale  as  death  could  have  made  it,  unless  where  it  was 
specked  with  drops  of  blood ;  her  veil,  torn  and  disordered,  was 
soiled  with  dust  and  with  gore;  her  hair,  wildly  dishevelled, 
fell  in  elf-locks  on  her  brow  and  shoulders,  and  a  single  broken 
and  ragged  feather,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  her  head- 
gear, had  been  twisted  among  her  tresses  and  still  flowed  there, 
as  if  in  mockery,  rather  than  ornament.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  litter  where  Damian  was  deposited,  and  she  rode  close 
beside  it,  without  apparently  wasting  a  thought  on  anything, 
save  the  danger  of  him  who  was  extended  there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under  feelings  of  excita- 
tion which  might  render  it  difficult  for  her  to  take  a  wise  and 
prudent  view  of  her  own  situation.  She  endeavoured  gradu- 
ally to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  it.  '  Dearest  lady,'  said  Rose, 
*  will  it  please  you  to  take  my  mantle  ? ' 

'  Torment  me  not,'  answered  Eveline,  with  some  sharpness 
in  her  accent. 
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'  Indeed,  mj  lady/  said  Dame  Qillian,  bustling  up  as  one 
who  feared  her  functions  aa  mistress  of  the  robes  might  be 
interfered  with — 'indeed,  my  lady,  Bose  Flammock  speaks 
truth ;  and  neither  your  kirtle  nor  your  gown  are  sitting  as 
th^  should  do;  and,  to  speak  truth,  Ihey  are  but  btoely 
decent.  And  so,  if  Bose  will  turn  herself,  and  put  her  horse 
out  of  my  way,'  continued  the  tire-woman,  'I  will  put  your 
dress  in  better  order  in  the  sdoking  in  of  a  bodkin  than  any 
Fleming  of  them  all  oould  do  in  twelve  hours.' 

'I  care  not  for  my  dress,'  replied  Eveline,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before. 

'Care  then  for  your  honour — for  your  fame,'  said  Bose, 
riding  close  to  her  mistress  and  whispering  in  her  ear ;  '  think, 
and  tiiat  hastily,  how  you  are  to  dispose  of  this  wounded  young 
man.' 

*  To  the  castle,'  answered  Eveline  aloud,  as  if  scorning  the 
affectation  of  secrecy — '  lead  to  the  castle,  and  that  straight  as 
you  can.' 

'Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to  Malpasf  said 
Bose.     '  Dearest  lady,  believe,  it  will  be  for  the  best' 

'  Wherefore  not — ^wherefore  not  f  Wherefore  not  leave  him 
on  the  wayside  at  once,  to  the  knife  of  the  Welshman  and  the 
teeth  of  the  wolf  1  Once — ^twioe — ^three  times  has  he  been  my 
preserver.  Where  I  go,  he  shall  go ;  nor  will  I  be  in  safety 
myself  a  moment  sooner  than  I  know  that  he  is  so.' 

Bose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on  her  mistress, 
and  her  own  reflection  told  her  that  the  wounded  man's  life 
might  be  endangered  by  a  longer  transportation  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  An  expedient  occurred  to  her,  by  which  she 
imagined  this  objection  might  be  obviated ;  but  it  was  neoes^ 
saiy  she  should  consult  her  father.  She  struck  her  -jpeltrej 
with  her  riding-rod,  and  in  a  moment  her  diminutive,  though 
beautiful,  figure  and  her  spirited  little  jennet  were  by  the 
side  of  the  gigantic  Fleming  and  his  tidl  black  horse,  and 
riding,  as  it  were,  in  their  vast  shadow.  '  My  dearest  father,' 
said  Bose,  '  the  lady  intends  that  Sir  Damian  be  transported  to 
the  castle,  where  it  is  like  he  may  be  a  long  sojourner — what 
think  you,  is  that  wholesome  counsel  ? ' 

'  l^oleeome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Boechen,'  answered  the 
Fleming,  '  because  he  will  better  escape  the  risk  of  a  fever.' 

'True;  but  is  it  wise  for  my  lady?'  continued  Bose. 

'Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But  wherefore  shouldst 
thou  doubt  her,  Boschen  V 
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'  I  know  not^'  said  Bose,  unnnlling  to  bteathe  even  to  her 
father  the  fears  and  doubts  which  she  herself  entertained ;  '  but 
where  there  are  evil  tonguesi  there  may  be  eyil  reheansng. 
Sir  Damian  and  my  lady  are  both  veiy  young.  Methinks  it 
were  better,  dearest  father,  would  you  ofkac  the  shelter  of  your 
roof  to  the  wounded  knight,  in  the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to 
the  castle.' 

'That  I  shall  not^  wench,'  answered  the  Fleming,  hastily — 
'  that  I  shaU  not,  if  I  may  help.  Norman  shall  not  cross  my 
V  quiet  threshold,  nor  Englishman  neither,  to  mock  my  quiet 
^  thrift  and  consume  my  substance.  Thou  dost  not  know  them, 
because  thou  art  ever  with  thy  lady,  and  hast  her  good  feiYOur; 
but  I  know  them  well,  and  the  best  I  can  get  from  them  is 
"  Lasy  Flandeikin,"  and  ''  Greedy  Flanderkin,"  and  ''  Flemish 
sot " — ^I  thank  the  saints  they  cannot  say  "  Coward  Flanderkin,'' 
since  Qwenwyn's  Welsh  uproar.' 

'  I  had  ever  thought,  my  father,'  answered  Bose,  '  that  your 
spirit  was  too  calm  to  regard  these  base  calumnies.  Bethink 
you  we  are  under  this  lady's  banner,  and  that  she  has  been 
my  loving  mistress,  and  her  father  was  your  good  lord ;  to 
the  Constable,  too,  are  you  beholden  for  enlaiged  privileges. 
Money  may  pay  debt,  but  kindness  only  can  requite  kindness ; 
and  I  forebode  tJiat  you  will  never  have  such  an  opportunity 
to  do  kindness  to  the  houses  of  Berenger  and  De  Lacy  as  by 
opening  the  doors  of  your  house  to  this  wounded  knight.' 

'The  doors  of  my  house  1'  answered  the  Fleming — 'do  I 
know  how  long  I  may  call  that,  or  any  house  upon  earth,  my 
own  f  Alas,  my  daughter,  we  came  hither  to  fly  from  the  rage 
of  the  elements,  but  who  knows  how  soon  we  may  perish  by 
the  wrath  of  men ! ' 

'  Tou  speak  strangely,  my  father,'  said  Bose.  '  It  holds  not 
with  your  solid  wisdom  to  augur  such  general  evil  fronf  the 
rash  enterpnse  of  a  Welsh  outlaw.' 

*  I  think  not  of  the  one^yed  robber,'  sidd  Wilkin, '  although 
the  increase  and  audacity  of  such  robbers  as  Dawfyd  is  no  good 
sign  of  a  quiet  country.  But  thou,  who  livest  within  yonder 
walls,  hearest  but  little  of  what  passes  without,  and  your  estate 
is  less  anxious ;  you  had  known  nothing  of  the  news  from  me, 
unless  in  case  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  another 
country.' 

'To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land  whero  your 
thrift  and  industry  have  gained  you  an  honourable  com- 
petencyf 
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*  Aj,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who  envy  me 
the  produce  of  my  thrift,  may  liicely  bring  me  to  a  dishonour- 
able death.  There  have  been  tumnlts  among  the  English  rabble 
in  more  than  one  county,  and  their  wrath  is  direcd^  against 
those  of  our  nation,  aa  if  we  were  Jews  or  heathens,  and  not 
better  Christians  and  better  men  than  themselves.  They  have, 
at  York,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  sacked  the  houses  of  the  Flem- 
ings, spoiled  their  goods,  misused  their  families,  and  murdered 
themselves.  And  why,  except  that  we  have  brought  among 
them  the  skill  and  the  industry  which  they  possessed  not ;  and 
because  wealth,  which  they  would  never  else  have  seen  in 
Britain,  was  the  reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil  f  Roschen,  this 
evil  spirit  is  spreading  wider  daily.  Here  we  are  more  safe 
than  elsewhere,  because  we  form  a  colony  of  some  numbers  and 
strength.  But  I  confide  not  in  our  neighbours ;  and  hadst  not 
thou,  Hose,  been  m  securily,  I  woukL  long  ere  this  have  given 
up  all  and  left  Britain.' 

'Given  up  all  and  left  Britain !'  The  words  sounded  pro- 
digious in  the  ears  of  his  daughter,  who  knew  better  than  any 
one  how  successful  her  father  had  been  in  his  industry,  and 
how  unlikely  one  of  his  firm  and  sedate  temper  was  to  abandon 
known  and  present  advantages  for  the  dread  of  distant  or  con- 
tingent peril.  At  length  she  replied,  '  If  such  be  your  peril, 
my  lather,  methinks  your  house  and  goods  cannot  have  a  better 
protection  than  the  presence  of  this  noble  knight.  Where  lives 
the  man  who  dare  aught  of  violence  against  the  house  which 
harbours  Damian  de  ikeyV 

*  I  know  not  that,'  said  the  Finning,  in  the  same  composed 
and  steady,  but  ominous,  tone.  'May  Heaven  foigive  it  me  if 
it  be  sin  1  but  I  see  little  save  foUy  in  these  Crusades,  which 
the  priesthood  have  preached  up  so  successfully.  Here  has  the 
Gonstlible  been  absent  for  nearly  three  years,  and  no  certain 
tidings  of  his  life  or  death,  victoiy  or  defeat.  He  marched 
from  hence,  as  if  he  meant  not  to  dnw  bridle  or  sheathe  sword 
until  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  won  from  the  Saracens,  yet  we 
can  hear  with  no  certainty  whether  even  a  hamlet  has  been 
taken  from  the  Saracens.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  people  that 
are  at  home  grow  discontented;  their  lords,  with  the  better 
part  of  their  followers,  are  in  Palestine — dead  or  alive  we 
scarcely  know ;  the  people  themselves  are  oppressed  and  flayed 
by  stewards  and  deputies,  whose  yoke  is  neither  so  light  nor  so 
lightly  endured  as  that  of  the  actual  lord.  The  commons,  who 
naturally  hate  the  knights  and  gentiy,  think  it  no  bad  time 
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to  make  some  head  against  them ;  aj,  and  there  be  some 
of  noble  blood  who  would  not  care  to  be  their  leaders,  that 
they  may  have  their  share  in  tihe  spoil ;  for  foreign  expeditions 
and  profligate  habits  have  made  many  poor,  and  he  that  is 
poor  will  murder  his  father  for  money.  I  hate  poor  people, 
and  I  would  the  devil  had  every  man  who  cannot  keep  himself 
by  the  work  of  bis  own  hand ! ' 

The  Fleming  concluded,  with  this  chaiacteristic  imprecation, 
a  speech  which  gave  Kose  a  more  frightful  view  of  the  state  of 
England  than,  shut  up  as  she  was  within  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
she  had  before  had  an  opportunityof  learning.  '  Surely,'  she  said 
— 'surely  these  violences  of  which  you  speak  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  by  tbof»  who  live  under  the  banner  of  De  Lacy  and 
of  Berenger  t ' 

'  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name,'  answered  Wilkin  Flammock, 
'and  Damian,  though  a  brave  youth,  hath  not  his  uncle's 
ascendency  of  character  and  authority.  His  men  also  complain 
that  they  are  harassed  with  the  duty  of  watching  for  protection 
of  a  castle  in  itself  impregnable  and  sufficiently  garrisoned, 
and  that  they  lose  all  opportunity  of  honourable  enterprise,  as 
they  call  it — that  is,  of  fight  and  spoil — ^in  this  inactive  and 
inglorious  manner  of  life.  They  say  that  Damian  the  beardless 
w^  a  man,  but  that  Damiaa  ^th  the  mustaohio  io  no  better 
than  a  woman ;  and  that  age,  which  has  darkened  his  upper 
lip,  hath  at  the  same  time  blenched  his  oourage.  And  they 
say  more,  which  were  but  wearisome  to  tell.' 

'  Nay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  say — ^let  me  know  it^  for 
Heaven's  sake ! '  answered  Rose,  '  if  it  concern,  as  it  must  con- 
cern, my  dear  lady.' 

'Even  so,  Roschen,'  answered  Wilkin.  'There  are  many 
among  the  Norman  men-at-arms  who  talk,  over  their  wine- 
cups,  how  that  Damian  de  Lacy  is  in  love  with  his  uncle's 
betrothed  bride ;  ay,  and  that  they  correspond  together  by  art 
magic' 

'  By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,'  said  Bose,  smiling  scorn- 
fully, 'for  by  no  earthly  means  do  they  correspond,  as  I,  for 
one,  can  bear  witness.' 

'  To  art  magic,  accordingly,  they  impute  it,'  quoth  Wilkin 
Flammock,  'that^  so  soon  as  ever  my  lady  stirs  beyond  the 
portal  of  her  castle,  De  Lacy  is  in  the  saddle  with  a  party  of 
his  cavalry,  though  they  are  positively  certain  that  he  has 
received  no  messenger,  letter,  or  other  ordinary  notice  of  her 
purpose;  nor  have  they  ever,  on  such  occasions,  scoured  the 
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passes  long  ere  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  my  Lady  Eveline's 
being  abroad.' 

'This  has  not  escaped  me/  said  Bose;  'and  my  lady  has 
expressed  herself  even  displeased  at  the  accuracy  which  Damian 
displayed  in  procuring  a  knowledge  of  her  motions,  as  well  as 
at  the  officious  punctuality  with  which  he  has  attended  and 
guarded  them.  To-day  has,  however,  shown,'  she  continued, 
*that  his  vigilance  may  serve  a  good  purpose;  and  as  they 
never  met  upon  these  occasions,  but  continued  at  such  distance 
as  excluded  even  the  possibility  of  intercourse,  methinks  they 
might  have  escaped  the  censure  of  the  most  suspicious.' 

'  Ay,  my  daughter  Rosohen,'  replied  Wilkin,  '  but  it  is  possible 
even  to  drive  caution  so  far  as  to  excite  suspicion.  Why,  say 
the  men-at-arms,  should  these  two  observe  such  constant^  yet 
such  guarded,  intelligence  with  one  another)  Why  should  their 
approach  be  so  near,  and  why,  yet,  should  they  never  meet  1 
If  they  had  been  merely  the  nephew  and  the  uncle's  bhde, 
they  must  have  had  interviews  avowedly  and  frankly ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  be  two  secret  lovers,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  do  find  their  own  private  places  of  meeting, 
though  they  have  art  sufficient  to  conceal  them.' 

<  Every  word  that  you  speak,  my  father,'  replied  the  generous 
Hose,  'increases  the  absolute  necessity  that  you  receive  this 
wounded  youth  into  your  house.  Be  ihe  evils  you  dread  ever 
so  greats  yet  may  you  rely  upon  it  that  they  cannot  be  aug- 
mented by  admitting  him,  with  a  few  of  his  faithful  followers.' 

'  Not  one  follower,'  said  the  Fleming,  hastily — '  not  one  beef- 
fed  knave  of  them,  save  the  page  that  is  to  tend  him  and  the 
doctor  that  is  to  attempt  his  cure.' 

'  But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  these  three,  at 
least  ? '  answered  Bose. 

'  Do  as  thou  wilt-— do  as  thou  wilt,'  said  the  doating  father. 
'By  my  faith,  Boschen,  it  is  well  for  thee  thou  hast  sense  and 
moderation  in  asking,  since  I  am  so  foolishly  prompt  in  grant- 
ing. This  is  one  of  your  freaks,  now,  of  honour  or  generosity ; 
but  commend  me  to  prudence  and  honesty.  Ah !  Bose — Bose, 
those  who  would  do  what  is  better  than  good  sometimes  bring 
about  what  is  worse  than  bad  !  But  I  tlunk  I  shall  be  quit  of 
the  trouble  for  the  fear ;  and  that  thy  mistress,  who  is,  with 
reverence,  something  of  a  damsel-errant,  will  stand  stoutly  for 
the  chivalrous  privilege  of  lodging  her  kxiight  in  her  own  bower, 
and  tending  him  in  person.' 

The  Fleming  prophesied  true.   Bose  had  no  sooner  made  the 
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propoflal  to  Eveline  that  the  woanded  Damian  Bhould  be  left 
at  her  father's  house  for  his  reooveiy  than  her  mistress  briefly 
and  poeitiyely  rejected  the  proposal.  'He  has  been  my  pre- 
server,' she  said,  '  and  if  there  be  one  being  left  for  whom  the 
gates  of  the  Garde  Doloureose  should  of  themselyes  fly  open,  it 
is  to  Damian  de  Laoy.  Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upon  me  yriih 
that  suspicious  and  yet  sorrowful  countenance ;  they  that  are 
beyond  disguise,  my  girl,  contenm  suspicion.  It  is  to  God  and 
Our  Lady  that  I  must  answer,  and  to  them  my  bosom  lies 
open  I ' 

They  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle  gate^  when  the  Lady 
Eveline  issued  her  orders  that  her  guardian,  aa  she  emphatically 
termed  Damian,  should  be  lodged  in  her  father's  apartanent; 
and,  with  the  prudence  of  more  advanced  age,  she  gave  the 
necessary  directions  for  the  reception  and  acoommodati<mof  his 
followers,  and  the  arrangements  which  such  an  accession  of 
guests  required  in  the  fortress.  All  this  she  did  with  the  ut- 
most composure  and  presence  of  mind,  ev^i  before  she  altered 
or  arranged  her  own  disordered  dress. 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken.  She  hastened  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  prostrating  herself  before  her 
divine  protectress,  returned  thanks  for  her  second  deliverance, 
and  implored  her  guidance  and  direction,  and,  through  her 
intercession,  that  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and  regular 
tion  of  her  conduct.  '  Thou  knowest,'  she  said,  *  that  from  no 
confidence  in  my  own  strength  have  I  thrust  myself  into  danger. 
O  make  me  strong  where  I  am  most  weak.  Let  not  my  grati- 
tude and  my  compassion  be  a  snare  to  me ;  and  while  I  strive 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  thankfulness  imposes  on  me,  save 
me  from  Uie  evil  tongues  of  men,  and  save — ^0  save  me  from 
the  insidious  devices  of  my  own  heart ! ' 

She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervour,  and,  retiring 
from  the  chapel  to  her  own  apartment,  summoned  her  women 
to  adjust  her  dress,  and  remove  the  external  appearance  of  the 
violence  to  which  she  had  been  so  lately  subjected. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Juliet,  (Gentle  sir, 

Toa  ue  onr  captive ;  but  Wll  use  you  ao, 
That  you  ahall  think  your  priaon-joys  may  match 
Wbate'er  Your  liberty  hath  kuoim  of  pleasure. 

JSocUriek,  No,  fairest,  we  hare  trifled  here  too  long ; 
And,  lingering  to  see  your  roses  blossom, 
Tve  let  my  laurels  wither. 

Old  Flay, 

Abbatxd  in  gazments  of  a  mourning  colour,  and  of  a  fashion 
mozB  matroidy  than  perhaps  altogether  befitted  her  youth 
— plain  to  an  extremity,  and  devoid  of  aU  ornament  saye 
her  rosazy — ^Eveline  now  performed  the  duty  of  waiting  upon 
her  wounded  deliverer — a  duty  which  the  etiquette  of  the  time 
not  only  permitted,  but  peremptorily  enjoined.  She  was  atr 
tended  by  Rose  and  Dame  Gillian.  Margery,  whose  element 
was  a  sidL-chamber,  had  been  already  despatched  to  that  of 
the  young  knight^  to  attend  to  whatever  his  condition  might 
require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light  step>  as  if  tmwilling 
to  disturb  the  patient.  She  paused  at  the  door,  and  cast  her 
eyes  around  her.  It  had  been  her  father's  chamber,  nor  had 
she  entered  it  since  his  violent  death.  Around  the  walls 
hung  a  part  of  his  armour  and  weapons,  with  hawking-gloves, 
hunting-poles,  and  other  instruments  of  silvan  sport.  These 
relics  brought^  as  it  were,  in  living  form  before  her  the  stately 
presence  of  old  Sir  Raymond.  'Frown  not»  my  father' — her 
lips  formed  the  words,  though  her  voice  did  not  litter  them — 
'frown  not :  Eveline  wiU  never  be  unworthy  of  thee.' 

Father  Aldiovand  and  Amelot,  the  page  of  Damian,  were 
seated  by  the  bedside.  They  rose  as  Lady  Eveline  entered ; 
and  the  first,  who  meddled  a  little  with  the  healing  art»  said  to 
Eveline,  that  'The  knight  had  slumbered  for  some  time,  and 
was  now  about  to  awake.' 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and  m  a  hasty  and 
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low  Toioe  begged  that  the  chamber  might  be  kept  quiet  and 
the  spectators  requested  to  retire.  '  My  lord,'  he  said,  *  ever 
since  his  Ulness  at  Gloucester,  is  apt  to  speak  something  wild! j 
as  he  awakes  from  sleep,  and  will  be  displeased  with  me  should 
I  permit  any  one  to  be  near  him.' 

Eveline  accordingly  caused  her  women  and  the  monk  to 
retire  into  the  ante-room,  while  she  herself  remained  standing 
by  the  doorHX>mmunication  which  connected  the  apartments, 
and  heard  Damian  mention  her  name  as  he  turned  himself 
painfully  on  his  couch.  '  Is  she  safe  and  unhanned  1 '  was  his 
first  question,  and  it  was  asked  with  an  eagerness  which  inti- 
mated how  far  it  preceded  all  other  considerations.  When 
Amelot  replied  in  the  affinnative,  he  sighed,  as  one  whose 
bosom  is  relieved  from  some  weighty  load,  and,  in  a  less  animated 
voice,  asked  of  the  page  where  they  were.  '  This  apartment,' 
he  said,  *•  with  its  furniture,  are  all  strange  to  me.' 

'  My  dear  master,'  said  Amelot,  '  you  are  at  present  too  weak 
to  ask  questions  and  receive  explanations.' 

'  Be  I  where  I  will,'  said  Damian,  as  if  recovering  his  reoolleo- 
tion,  *'  I  am  not  in  the  place  where  my  duty  calls  me.  Tell  my 
trumpets  to  sound  to  horse-^to  horse,  and  let  Balph  QenvU 
carry  my  banner.  To  horse — ^to  horse  1  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.' 

The  wounded  knight  made  some  effort  to  rise,  which,  in  his 
state  of  weakness,  Amelot  was  easily  able  to  frustrate.  '  Thou 
art  right,'  he  said,  as  he  sunk  back  into  his  reclining  posture—- 
'  thou  art  right,  I  am  weak ;  but  why  should  strengtii  remain 
when  honour  is  lostf ' 

The  unhappy  young  man  covered  his  fsjoe  with  his  hands^ 
and  groaned  in  agony,  which  seemed  more  that  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body.  Lady  Eveline  approached  his  bedside  with 
unassured  steps,  fearing  she  knew  not  what,  yet  earnest  to 
testify  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  the  distoesses  of  the 
sufferer.  Damian  looked  up  and  beheld  her,  and  again  hid  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

'  What  means  this  strange  passion,  sir  knight  % '  said  Eveline^ 
with  a  voice  which,  at  first  weak  and  trembling,  gradually 
obtained  steadiness  and  composure.  '  Ought  it  to  grieve  you 
so  much,  sworn  as  you  are  to  the  duties  of  chivalry,  that 
Heaven  hath  twice  made  you  its  instrument  to  save  the  un- 
fortunate Eveline  Berenger  t ' 

'0  no— no!'  he  exclaimed  with  rapidity;  'sinoe  you  are 
saved,  all  is  well ;  but  time  presses — ^it  is  neoesaazy  I  should 
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presently  depart — ^nowhere  ought  I  now  to  tarry — least  of  all 
within  tJiis  <»sUe.    Onoe  more,  Ameloti  let  them  get  to  horse ! ' 

<Nay,  my  good  lord/  said  the  damsel,  'this  must  not  be. 
As  your  ward,  I  cannot  let  my  guardian  part  thus  suddenly ; 
as  a  physician,  I  cannot  allow  my  patient  to  destroy  himself. 
It  is  impossible  that  you  can  brook  the  saddle.' 

'A  litter — a  bier — a  cart,  to  drag  forth  the  dishonoured 
knight  and  traitor — aU  were  too  good  for  me — a  coffin  were 
best  of  all !  But  see,  Amelot,  that  it  be  framed  like  that  of 
the  meanest  churl :  no  spurs  displayed  on  the  pall,  no  shield 
with  the  ancient  coat  of  the  De  Laoys,  no  helmet  with  their 
knightly  crest  must  deck  the  hearse  of  him  whose  name  la 
dishonoured ! ' 

'Is  his  brain  unsettled,'  said  Eveline,  looking  with  terror 
from  the  wounded  man  to  his  attendant;  'or  is  there  some 
dreadful  mysteiy  in  these  broken  words?  If  so,  speak  it 
forth ;  and  if  it  may  be  amended  by  life  or  goods,  my  deliverer 
will  sustain  no  wrong.' 

Amelot  regarded  her  with  a  dejected  and  melancholy  air, 
shook  his  head,  and  looked  down  on  his  master  with  a  counto- 
nance  which  seemed  to  express  that  the  questions  which  she 
asked  could  not  be  prudently  answered  in  Sir  Damian's  pre- 
sence. The  Lady  Eveline,  observing  this  gesture,  stepped 
back  into  the  outer  apartment,  and  made  Amelot  a  sign  to 
follow  her.  He  obeyed,  after  a  glance  at  his  master,  who 
remained  in  the  same  disconsolate  posture  as  formerly,  with 
his  hands  crossed  over  his  eyes,  like  one  who  wished  to  exclude 
the  light  and  all  which  the  light  made  visible. 

When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eveline,  making  signs 
to  her  attendants  to  keep  at  such  distance  as  the  room  per- 
mitted, questioned  him  closely  on  the  cause  of  his  master's 
desperate  expression  of  sorrow  and  remorse.  '  Thou  knowest,' 
she  said,  '  that  I  am  bound  to  succour  thy  lord,  if  I  may,  both 
fiom  gratitude,  as  one  whom  he  hath  served  to  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  also  from  kinsmanship.  Tell  me,  therefore,  in  what 
case  he  stands,  that  I  may  help  him  if  I  can;  that  i%'  she 
added,  her  pale  cheeks  deeply  colouring,  'if  the  cause  of  his 
distress  be  fitting  for  me  to  hear.' 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  such  embarrassment  when 
he  began  to  speak  as  produced  a  corresponding  degree  of  con- 
fusion in  the  Lady  Eveline,  who,  nevertheless,  urged  him  as 
before  'to  speak  without  scruple  or  delay — so  that  the  tenor 
of  his  diaoourae  was  fitting  for  her  ears.' 
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'  Believe  me,  noble  lady,'  said  Ameloti  '  jour  commandfl  had 
been  instantly  obeyed,  but  that  I  fear  my  master's  displeasuro 
if  I  talk  of  his  affiiirs  without  his  warrant;  nevertheless,  on 
your  command,  whom  I  know  he  honours  above  all  earthly 
beings,  I  will  speak  thus  far,  that,  if  his  life  be  safe  from  the 
wounds  he  has  received,  his  honour  and  worship  may  be  in 
great  danger,  if  it  please  not  Heaven  to  send  a  remedy/ 

*  Speak  on,'  said  £veline ;  '  and  be  assured  you  will  do  Sir 
Damian  de  Lacy  no  prejudice  by  the  confidence  you  may  rest 
in  me.' 

'  I  well  believe  it^  lady,'  said  the  page.  '  Know,  then,  if  it 
be  not  already  known  to  you,  that  the  clowns  and  rabble  who 
have  taken  arms  against  the  nobles  in  the  west  pretend  to  be 
favoured  in  their  insurrection  not  only  by  Randal  Lacy,  but 
by  my  master.  Sir  Damian.' 

'  They  lie  tJiat  dare  charge  him  with  such  foul  treason  to  his 
own  blood,  as  well  as  to  his  sovereign,'  replied  Eveline. 

'Well  do  I  believe  they  lie,'  said  Amelot;  'but  this  hinders 
not  their  falsehoods  from  being  believed  by  those  who  know 
him  less  inwardly.  More  than  one  runaway  from  our  troop 
have  joined  this  rabblement^  and  that  gives  some  credit  to  the 
scandal.  And  then  they  say — ithey  say — ^that — ^in  shorty  that 
my  master  longs  to  possess  the  lands  in  his  proper  right  which 
he  occupies  as  his  uncle's  administrator;  and  that  if  the  old 
Constable — I  crave  your  pardon,  madam — should  return  from 
Palestine,  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
own  again.' 

'The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  others  by  their  own  base 
minds,  and  conceive  those  temptations  too  powerful  for  men  of 
worth  which  they  are  themselves  conscious  they  would  be 
unable  to  resist  But  are  the  insurgents  then  so  insolent  and 
so  powerful  1  We  have  heard  of  their  violences,  but  only  as  if 
it  had  been  some  popular  tumult.' 

'  We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have  drawn  together  in 
great  force,  and  besieged  or  blockaded  Wild  Wenlock,  with  his 
men-at-arms,  in  a  village  about  ten  miles  hence.  He  hath  sent 
to  my  master,  as  his  kmsman  and  companion-at^arms,  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  We  were  on  horseback  this  morning  to  march 
to  the  rescue,  when ' 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwUling  to  proceed.  Eveline  caught 
at  the  word.  'When  ye  heard  of  my  danger?'  she  said.  'I 
would  ye  had  rather  heard  of  my  death  1 ' 

'  Surely,  noble  lady,'  said  the  page,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
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ground, '  nothing  but  so  strong  a  cause  could  have  made  my 
master  halt  his  troop  and  cany  the  better  part  of  them  to  the 
Welsh  mountainB,  when  his  coimtiyman's  distress,  and  the 
oonmiands  of  the  king's  lieutenant^  so  peremptorily  demanded 
his  presence  elsewhere.' 

'  I  knew  it|'  she  said — '  I  knew  I  was  bom  to  be  his  destruc- 
tion j  yet  methinks  this  is  worse  than  I  dreamed  o^  when  the 
worst  was  in  my  thoughts.  I  feared  to  occasion  his  death,  not 
his  loss  of  £ame.  For  God's  sake,  yoimg  Amelot^  do  what  thou 
canst,  and  that  without  loss  of  time  1  Get  thee  straightway  to 
horse,  and  join  to  thy  own  men  as  many  as  thou  canst  gather 
of  mine.  Go— ride,  my  brave  youth — show  thy  master's  banner, 
and  let  them  see  that  his  forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them, 
though  his  peison  be  absent.  Haste — Chaste,  for  the  time  is 
predous ! ' 

^Bat  the  safety  of  this  castle — ^but  your  own  safety  t'  said 
the  page.  '  God  knows  how  willingly  I  would  do  aught  to  save 
his  fame !  But  I  know  my  mast^s  mood ;  and  were  you  to 
suffer  by  my  leaving  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  even  although  I 
were  to  save  him  lands,  life,  and  honour  by  my  doing  so,  I 
should  be  more  like  to  taste  of  his  dagger  than  of  his  thanks 
or  bounty.' 

*  QOf  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot,'  said  she :  '  gather  what  force 
thou  canst  make,  and  begone.' 

'  You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,'  said  the  page,  springing 
to  his  feet;  'and,  in  the  condition  of  my  master,  I  see  nothing 
better  than  that  his  banner  should  be  displayed  against  these 
churls.' 

'  To  arms,  then,'  said  £veline,  hastily — '  to  arms,  and  win  thy 
spurs.  Bring  me  assurance  that  thy  master's  honour  is  safe, 
and  I  will  myself  buckle  them  on  thy  heels.  Here — ^take  this 
blessed  rosary,  bind  it  on  thy  crest,  and  be  the  thought  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  never  failed  a  votary, 
strong  with  thee  in  the  hour  of  conflict.' 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flew  from  her  presence, 
and  summoning  together  such  horse  as  he  could  assemble,  both 
of  his  master's  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  castle,  there  were 
soon  forty  cavaliers  mounted  in  the  courtyard. 

But  although  the  page  was  thus  far  readily  obeyed,  yet  when 
the  soldiers  heard  they  were  to  go  forth  on  a  dangerous  expedi- 
tion, with  no  more  experienced  general  than  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
they  showed  a  decided  reluctance  to  move  from  ^e  castle.  The 
(Ad  soldiers  of  De  Lacy  said,  '  Damian  himself  was  almost  too 
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Toutbful  to  command  them,  and  had  no  right  to  delegate 
authority  to  a  mere  boy';  whQe  the  foUowera  of  Berenger 
said,  *  Their  mistress  might  be  satisfied  with  her  deliveranoe  of 
the  morning,  without  trying  farther  dangerous  conclusioiiB  by 
diminishing  the  garrison  of  her  castle.  The  times,'  they  said^ 
'were  stormy,  and  it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone  roof  over  their 
heads.' 

The  more  the  soldiers  oonmiimicated  their  ideas  and  appre- 
hensions to  each  other,  the  stronger  their  disinclination  to  the 
undertaking  became;  and  when  Ameloti  who,  page-like,  had 
gone  to  see  that  hia  own  horse  was  aoooutred  and  brought  forUiy 
returned  to  the  castle-yard,  he  found  them  standing  confusedly 
together,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot^  all  men  speaking  loud, 
and  all  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Qalph  Genvil,  a  veteran  whose 
face  was  seamed  with  many  a  scar,  and  who  had  long  followed 
the  trade  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  stood  i^Mrt  from  the  rest, 
holding  his  horse's  bridle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the 
banneiHspear,  aroimd  which  the  banner  of  De  Lacy  was  still 
folded. 

'  What  means  this,  Genvil  1 '  said  the  page,  angrily.  '  Why 
do  you  not  mount  your  horse  and  display  the  banner  f  and 
what  occasions  all  this  confusion  ? ' 

'Truly,  sir  page,'  said  Genvil,  composedly,  'I  am  not  in  my 
saddle,  because  I  have  some  rega^  for  this  old  silken  rag,  whi<i 
I  have  borne  to  honour  in  my  time,  and  I  will  not  willingly 
carry  it  where  men  are  unwilling  to  follow  and  defend  it.' 

'  No  march — no  sally — no  lifting  of  banner  to-day ! '  cried 
the  soldiers,  by  way  of  burden  to  the  bannerman's  discourse. 

'How  now,  cowards,  do  you  mutiny  1'  said  Amelot^  laying 
his  hand  on  his  sword. 

'  Menace  not  me,  sir  boy,'  said  Genvil, '  nor  shake  your  sword 
my  way.  I  tell  thee,  Ameloti  were  my  weapon  to  cross  with 
youra,  never  flail  sent  abroad  more  chaff  than  I  would  make 
splinters  of  your  hatched  and  gilded  toasting-iron.  Look  yon, 
there  are  grey-bearded  men  here  that  care  not  to  be  led  about 
on  any  boy's  humour.  For  me,  I  stand  little  upon  that,  and 
I  care  not  whether  one  boy  or  another  commands  me.  But  I 
am  the  Lac/s  man  for  the  time ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that^  in 
marching  to  the  aid  of  this  WUd  W^ock,  we  shall  do  an  errand 
the  Lacy  will  thank  us  for.  Why  led  he  us  not  thither  in  the 
morning,  when  we  were  commanded  off  into  the  mountains!' 

'  You  well  know  the  cause,'  said  the  page. 

'Tea,  we  do  know  the  cause ;  or,  if  we  do  not^  we  can  guess 
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it,'  answered  the  baxmennany  with  a  hone-laugh,  which  was 
echoed  by  several  of  his  companions. 

*  I  will  ciam  the  caiumnj  down  thy  false  throaty  Genvil ! ' 
said  the  page ;  and,  diawing  his  sword,  threw  himself  headlong 
on  the  bannoman,  without  considering  their  great  difference 
of  Btrength. 

Gen^  was  contented  to  foil  his  attack  by  one^  and,  as  it 
seemed,  a  slight,  movement  of  his  gigantic  arm,  with  which  he 
forced  the  page  aside,  parrying,  at  the  same  time,  his  blow  with 
the  standard  spear. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Amelot,  feeling  all  his 
efforts  bafikd,  threw  his  sword  from  him,  and,  weeping  in  pride 
and  indignation,  hastened  back  to  tell  the  Lady  Eveline  of  his 
bad  success.  *  All,'  he  said,  '  is  lost :  the  cowardly  villains  have 
mutinied,  and  will  not  move ;  and  the  blame  of  their  sloth  and 
faintheartedness  will  be  laid  on  my  dear  master ! ' 

*  That  shall  never  be,'  said  £veline,  '  should  I  die  to  prevent 
it     Follow  me,  Amelot.' 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her  dark  garments,  and 
hastened  down  to  the  courtyard,  followed  by  Gillian,  assuming, 
as  she  went,  various  attitudes  and  actions,  expressing  astonish- 
ment and  pity,  and  by  Rose,  carefully  suppressing  all  appear- 
ance of  the  feelings  which  she  really  entertained. 

Eveline  entered  the  castle-court^  with  the  kindling  eye  and 
glowing  brow  which  her  ancestors  were  wont  to  bear  in  danger 
and  extremity,  when  their  soul  was  arming  to  meet  the  storm, 
and  displayed  in  their  mien  and  looks  high  command  and  con- 
tempt of  danger.     She  seemed  at  the  moment  taller  than  her 
usual  sise ;  and  it  was  with  a  voice  distinct  and  cleaiiy  heard, 
though  not  exceeding  the  delicacy  of  feminine  tone,  that  the 
mutineers  heard  her  address  them.    *  How  is  this,  my  masters  ? ' 
she  said;  and  as  she  spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armed 
soldiers  seemed  to  draw  closer  together,  as  if  to  escape  her, 
individual  censure.     It  was  like  a  group  of  heavy  water-fowl,  < 
when  they  dose  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight  and  beautiful 
merlin,  dreading  the  superiority  of  its  nature  and  breeding  over 
their  own  inert  physioEd  strength.     'How  now?'  again  she  > 
demanded  of  them ;  '  is  it  a  time,  think  ye,  to  mutiny,  when  j 
jour  lord  is  absent^  and  his  nephew  and  lieutenant  lies  stretched 
on  a  bed  of  sickness  1   Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  oaths  f   Thusye 
merit  your  leader's  bounty  9    Shame  on  ye,  craven  hounds,  that 
quafl  iad  give  back  the  instant  you  lose  sight  of  the  huntsmani' 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  soldiers  looked  on  each  other,  and 
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tiien  again  on  Eveline,  as  if  ashamed  alike  to  hold  out  in 
mutiny  or  to  return  to  their  usual  discipline. 

'  I  see  how  it  is,  my  braye  Mends — ye  labk  a  leader  here ; 
but  stay  not  for  that — I  will  guide  you  myself,  and,  woman  as 
I  am,  there  need  not  a  man  of  you  fear  disgrace  where  a 
Berenger  oonmiands.  Trap  my  palfrey  with  a  steel  saddle^'  she 
said,  'and  that  instantly.'  She  snatched  from  the  ground  the 
page's  light  head-piece,  and  threw  it  oyer  her  hair,  caught  up 
his  drawn  sword,  and  went  on.  'Here  I  promise  you  my 
oountenanoe  and  guid'U'ce;  thia  genUeman,^  she  poLted  to 
Genvil,  'shall  supply  my  lack  of  military  skill.  He  looks 
like  a  man  that  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battle,  and  can  well 
teach  a  young  leader  her  devw.' 

'  Certes,'  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
shaking  his  head  at  the  same  time,  '  many  a  battle  have  I  seeu, 
but  never  under  such  a  commander.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
turned  on  Genvil,  'you  do  not — cannot — wOl  not — ^refuse  to 
follow  me  t  You  do  not  as  a  soldier,  for  my  weak  voice  supplies 
your  captain's  orders ;  you  cannot  as  a  gentleman,  for  a  lady, 
a  forlorn  and  distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon ;  you  will  not 
as  an  Englishman,  for  your  country  requires  your  sword,  and 
your  comrades  are  in  danger.  Unfurl  your  banner,  then,  and 
march.' 

'  I  would  do  so,  upon  my  soul,  fair  lady,'  answered  (Genvil, 
as  if  preparing  to  unfold  the  banner,  '  and  Amelot  nnght  lead 
us  well  enough,  with  advantage  of  some  lessons  from  me,  but 
I  wot  not  whether  you  are  sending  us  on  the  right  road.' 

'Surely — surely,'  said  Eveline,  earnestly,  'it  must  be  the 
right  road  which  conducts  you  to  the  relief  of  Wenlook  and  his 
followers,  besieged  by  the  insurgent  boors.' 

'I  know  not,'  said  Genvil,  still  hesitating.  'Our  leader 
here.  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  protects  the  commons — ^men  say  he 
befriends  them ;  and  I  know  he  quarrelled  with  Wild  Wenlock 
once  for  some  petty  wrong  he  did  to  the  miller's  wife  [daughter] 
at  Twyford.  We  should  be  finely  oS,  when  our  fiery  young 
leader  is  on  foot  again,  if  he  should  find  we  had  been  fighting 
against  the  side  he  favoured.' 

'Assure  yourself,'  said  the  maiden,  anxiously,  'the  more  he 
would  protect  the  commons  against  oppression,  the  more  he 
would  put  them  down  when  oppressing  others.  Mount  and 
ride,  save  Wenlock  and  his  men;  there  is  life  and  death  in 
every  moment.     I  wUl  warninti  with  my  life  and  lands,  that 
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^hatfloever  70a  do  will  be  held  good  aervioe  to  De  Lacy. 
Come,  then,  follow  me.' 

'  None  snrel J  can  know  Sir  Damian'a  purpose  better  than 
J0119  £air  damseV  answered  GrenTil ;  '  nay,  for  that  matter,  you 
can  make  him  change  as  ye  list.  And  so  I  will  march  with  the 
men,  and  we  will  aid  Wenlock,  if  it  is  yet  time,  as  I  trust  it 
may ;  for  he  is  a  rugged  wolf,  and  when  he  turns  to  bay  will 
cost  the  boors  blood  enough  ere  they  sound  a  mort.  But  do 
you  remain  within  the  castle,  fair  lady,  and  trust  to  Amelot 
and  me.  Gome,  sir  page,  assume  the  command,  since  so  it 
must  be ;  though,  by  my  ^th,  it  is  pity  to  take  the  head-piece 
from  that  pretty  hosLd  and  the  sword  from  that  pretty  hand. 
By  St.  George  I  to  see  them  there  is  a  credit  to  the  soldier's 
ptrofession.' 

The  lady  accordingly  surrendered  the  weapons  to  Amelot, 
exhorting  him  in  few  words  to  foiget  the  offence  he  had 
receiyed,  and  do  his  devoir  manfully.  MeanwhUe,  Grenvil  slowly 
unrolled  the  pennon,  then  shook  it  abroad,  and,  without  put- 
ting his  foot  in  the  stirrup^  aided  himself  a  little  with  resting 
on  the  spear,  and  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  heavily  armed 
as  he  was.  '  We  are  ready  now,  an  it  like  your  juvenility,' 
said  he  to  Amelot ;  and  then,  while  the  page  was  putting  the 
band  into  order,  he  whispered  to  his  nearest  comrade,  'Me- 
thinks,  instead  of  this  old  swallow's  taO,*  we  should  muster 
rarely  under  a  broidered  petticoat :  a  furbelowed  petticoat  has 
DO  feUow  in  my  mind.  Look  you,  Stephen  Pontoys,  I  can 
foigive  Damian  now  for  f oigetting  his  uncle  and  his  own  credit 
about  this  wench ;  for,  by  my  faith,  she  is  one  I  could  have 
doated  to  death  upon  par  amoufr$,  Ahl  evil  luck  be  the 
women's  portion  1  they  govern  us  at  ev^y  turn,  Stephen,  and 
at  evezy  age.  When  they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with  fair 
looks  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses  and  love  tokens;  and 
when  they  are  of  middle  age,  they  work  us  to  their  wUl  by 
presents  and  courtesies,  red  wine  and  red  gold ;  and  when  they 
are  old,  we  are  fain  to  run  their  errands  to  get  out  of  sight  of 
their  old  leathern  visages.  Well,  old  De  Lacy  should  have 
staid  at  home  and  watched  his  falcon.  But  it  is  all  one  to  us, 
Stephen,  and  we  may  make  some  vantage  to-day,  for  these 
boors  have  plundered  more  than  one  casUe.' 

'Ay — ay,'  answered  Pontoys, '  the  boor  to  the  booty,  and  the 
banneiman  to  the  boor,  a  right  pithy  proverb.  But^  prithee, 
canst  thou  say  why  his  pageship  leads  us  not  forward  yet  ?' 

*  See  Kalght'i  Pomon.    Note  11. 
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*  Pshaw  1 '  answered  Genvil,  '  the  shake  I  gave  him  has 
addled  his  brains ;  or  perchance  he  has  not  swallowed  all  his 
tears  yet ;  sloth  it  is  not,  for  'tis  a  forward  oookeril  for  his  years, 
wherever  honour  is  to  be  won.  See,  they  now  begin  to  move. 
Well,  it  is  a  singular  thing  this  gentle  blood,  Stephen ;  for  here 
is  a  child  whom  I  but  now  baffled  like  a  schoolboy  must  lead 
us  greybeards  where  we  may  get  our  heads  broken,  and  that 
at  l^e  command  of  a  light  lady.' 

'I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty  lady,' 
answered  Stephen  Pontoys,  *  as  this  springald  Amelot  is  to  Sir 
Damian ;  and  so  we  poor  men  must  obey  and  keep  our  mouths 
shut.' 

'  But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys ;  forget  not  that.' 
They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and 
upon  the  road  leading  to  the  village,  in  which,  as  they  under- 
stood by  the  intelligence  of  the  morning,  Wenlock  was  besieged 
or  blockaded  by  a  greatly  superior  number  of  the  insui^gent 
commons.  Amelot  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  still  embar- 
rassed by  the  afiront  which  he  had  received  in  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  and  lost  in  meditating  how  he  was  to  eke  out  that 
deficiency  of  experience  which  on  former  occasions  had  been 
supplied  by  the  counsels  of  the  bannerman,  with  whom  he  was 
ashamed  to  seek  a  reconciliation.  But  Genvil  was  not  of  a 
nature  absolutely  suUen,  though  an  habitual  grumbler.  He 
rode  up  to  the  page,  and  having  made  his  obcosance,  respect- 
fully asked  him  whether  it  were  not  well  that  some  one  or  two 
of  their  number  pricked  forward  upon  good  horses  to  learn 
how  it  stood  with  Wenlock,  and  whether  they  should  be  able 
to  come  up  in  time  to  his  assistance. 

*  Methinks,  bannerman,'  answered  Amelot,  '  you  should  take 
the  ruling  of  the  troop^  since  you  know  so  fittii^ly  what  should 
be  done.  Tou  may  be  the  fitter  to  command,  because— 
But  I  will  not  upbraid  you.' 

'  Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,'  lepUed  Genvil — 'that 
is  what  you  would  say ;  and,  by  my  faith,  I  cannot  deny  but 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  it.  But  is  it  not  peevish  in  thee 
to  let  a  fair  expedition  be  unwisely  conducted,  because  of  a 
foolish  word  or  a  sudden  action  f  Come,  let  it  be  peace 
with  us.' 

'With  all  my  heart,'  answered  Amelot;  'and  I  will  send 
out  an  advanced  party  upon  the  adventure,  as  thou  hast 
advised  me.' 

'Let  it  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  the  Chester 
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speare :  he  is  as  wily  as  an  old  fox,  and  neither  hope  nor  fear 
will  draw  him  a  hairbreadth  farther  than  judgment  warrants.' 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  hint^  and,  at  his  command, 
Pontoys  and  two  lances  darted  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  road 
before  them,  and  inquire  into  the  condituni  of  those  whom 
they  were  advancing  to  succour.  'And  now  that  we  are  on 
the  old  terms,  sir  page,'  said  the  bannerman,  '  tell  me,  if  thou 
oanst^  doth  not  yonder  fair  lady  love  our  handsome  knight 
poor  amoursV 

'It  is  a  false  calumny,'  said  Amelot^  indignantly;  'be- 
trothed as  she  is  to  his  imcle,  I  am  ccmvinced  she  would  rather 
die  than  have  such  a  thought^  and  so  would  our  master.  I 
have  noted  this  heretical  belief  in  thee  before  now,  Qenvil,  and 
I  have  prayed  thee  to  check  it.  You  know  the  thing  cannot 
be^  for  you  know  they  have  scarce  ever  met.' 

'How  should  I  know  that^'  said  Genvil,  'or  thou  either? 
Watch  them  ever  so  close — ^much  water  slides  past  the  mill 
that  Hob  Miller  never  wots  of.  They  do  correspond ;  that,  at 
leasts  thou  canst  not  deny  f ' 

'I  do  deny  it»'  said  Amelot,  'as  I  deny  all  that  can  touch 
their  honour.' 

'Then  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comes  he  by  such  perfect 
knowledge  of  her  motions  as  he  has  displayed  no  longer  since 
than  the  morning  f ' 

'How  should  I  tellf '  answered  the  page.  'There  be  such 
things,  surely,  as  saints  and  good  angels,  and  if  there  be 
one  on  earth  deserves  their  protection,  it  is  Dame  Eveline 
Bereuger.' 

'Well  saidf  master  counsel-keeper,'  replied  Genvil,  laugh- 
ing ;  'but  that  will  hardly  pass  on  an  old  trooper.  Saints  and 
angels,  quotha  I  most  saintlike  doings,  I  warrant  you.' 

The  page  was  about  to  continue  his  angry  vinoQcation,  when 
Stephen  Pontoys  and  his  followers  returned  upon  the  spur. 
'  Wenlook  holds  out  bravely,'  he  exdaimed,  '  though  he  is  felly 
girded  in  with  these  boors.  The  large  cross-bows  are  doing 
good  service ;  and  I  little  doubt  his  making  his  place  good  till 
we  come  up,  if  it  please  you  to  ride  sometfa^g  sharply.  They 
have  assailed  the  barriers,  and  were  dose  up  to  them  eyen  now, 
but  were  driven  back  with  small  success.' 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  motion  as  might  con- 
sist with  order,  and  soon  reached  the  top  of  a  small  eminence^ 
beneath  which  lay  the  village  where  Wenlock  was  making  his 
defence.    The  air  rung  with  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  in- 
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soigents,  who,  nmnerous  as  bees,  and  possessed  of  that  dogged 
spirit  of  oourage  so  peculiar  to  the  English,  thxonged  like  ants 
to  the  barriers,  and  endeavoured  to  break  down  the  palisades, 
or  to  climb  over  them,  in  despite  of  the  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows  from  within,  by  which  they  suffered  great  loss,  as  well 
as  by  the  swords  and  battle-axes  of  the  men-«t4ums,  whenever 
they  came  to  hand-blows. 

'  We  are  in  time — ^we  are  in  time,'  said  Amelot,  dropping  the 
reins  of  his  bridle  and  joyfully  clapping  his  hands ;  '  shake  thy 
banner  abroad,  Genvil — give  Wenlock  and  his  fellows  a  fair 
view  of  it.  Comrades,  halt — ^breathe  your  horses  for  a  moment. 
Hark  hither,  Genvil.  If  we  descend  by  yonder  broad  pathway 
into  the  meadow  where  the  cattle  are ' 

'Bravo^  my  young  falcon!'  replied  Genvil,  whose  love  of 
battle,  like  that  of  Uie  war-horse  of  Job,  kindled  at  the  sight 
of  the  spears  and  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  'we  shall 
have  then  an  easy  field  for  a  charge  on  yonder  knaves.' 

'  What  a  thick  black  doud  the  villains  make  I '  said  Amelot ; 
'but  we  will  let  daylight  through  it  with  our  lances.  See 
Genvil,  the  defenders  hoist  a  signal  to  show  they  have  seen  u^' 

'A  signal  to  usl'  exclaimed  Genvil.  'By  Heaven,  it  is  a 
white  flag — a  signal  of  surrender  1 ' 

'Surrender!  they  cannot  dream  of  it^  when  we  are  ad- 
vancing to  their  succour,'  replied  Amelot ;  when  two  or  three 
melancholy  notes  from  the  trumpets  of  the  besieged,  with  a 
thundering  and  tumultuous  acclamation  from  the  besiegers, 
rendered  die  fact  indisputable. 

'  Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,'  said  Genvil, '  and  the  churls 
enter  the  barricades  on  all  points.  Here  has  been  cowardice 
or  treacheiy.     What  is  to  be  done  t ' 

'Advance  on  them,'  said  Amelot,  'retake  the  place,  and 
deliver  the  prisoners.' 

'Advance,  indeed !'  answered  the  bannennan — '  not  a  horse's 
length  by  my  counsel ;  we  should  have  every  nail  in  our  corslets 
counted  with  arrow-diot  before  we  got  down  the  hill  in  the 
face  of  such  a  multitude ;  and  the  place  to  storm  afterwards — 
it  were  mere  insanity.' 

'  Yet  come  a  little  forward  along  with  me,'  said  the  page ; 
'perhaps  we  may  find  some  path  by  which  we  could  descend 
unperceived.' 

Accordingly  they  rode  forward  a  little  way  to  reconnoitre 
the  face  of  the  hill,  the  page  still  urging  the  possibility  of 
descending  it  unperceived  amid  the  confusion,  when  Genvil 
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answered  impatienily,  '  IJnperoeived  1  you  are  already  per- 
oeived:  here  oomee  a  fellow,  pricking  towards  us  as  fast  as 
his  heast  may  trot' 

As  he  spoke,  the  rider  oame  up  to  them.  He  was  a  short, 
thioknaet  peasant,  in  an  ordmary  frieze  jacket  and  hose,  with  a 
blue  cap  on  his  head,  which  he  had  been  scarcely  able  to  pull 
oyer  a  diock  head  of  red  hair,  that  seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the 
ooyering.  The  man's  hands  were  bloody,  and  he  carried  at 
his  saddlebow  a  linen  bag,  which  was  also  stained  with  blood. 
*Ye  be  of  Damian  de  Laoy's  company,  be  ye  notV  said  this 
rude  messenger ;  and,  when  they  answered  in  the  affirmatiye, 
he  proceeded  with  the  same  blunt  courtesy,  'Hob  Miller  of 
Twyford  commends  him  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  and,  knowing 
his  purpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  commonw^th.  Hob 
Miller  sends  him  toll  of  the  grist  which  he  hath  grinded ' ;  and 
with  that  he  took  from  the  bag  a  human  head  and  tendered  it 
to  Amelot. 

'It  is  Wenlock's  head,'  said  Genyil;  'how  his  eyes  stare  1' 

'  They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now,'  stod  the  boor ; 
'  I  have  cured  him  of  caterwauling.' 

'  Thou  I '  said  Amelot,  stepping  back  in  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. 

'  Yes,  I  myself,'  replied  the  peasant ;  '  I  am  Grand  Justiciary 
of  the  Commons,  for  lack  of  a  better.' 

'  Grand  hangman,  thou  wouldst  say,'  replied  Goiyil. 

'Call  it  what  thou  list,'  replied  the  peasant.  'Truly,  it 
behoyes  men  in  state  to  giye  good  example.  Ill  bid  no  man 
do  that  I  am  not  ready  to  do  myself.  It  is  as  easy  to  hang  a 
man  as  to  say  "  hang  him  " ;  we  will  haye  no  splitting  of  offices 
in  this  new  world  which  is  happily  set  up  in  Old  England.' 

'Wretch!'  said  Amelot,  'take  hack  thy  bloody  token  to 
them  that  sent  thee.  Hadst  thou  not  come  upon  assurance^ 
I  had  pinned  thee  to  the  earth  with  my  lanee.  But,  be  assured, 
your  cruelty  shall  be  fearfully  ayenged.  Come,  Genyil,  let  us 
to  our  men ;  there  is  no  farther  use  in  abiding  here.' 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  yery  different  reception,  stood 
staring  after  them  for  a  few  moments,  then  replaced  his  bloody 
trophy  in  the  wallet,  and  rode  back  to  them  who  sent  him. 

'  This  comes  of  meddling  with  men's  amourettes^'  said  Genyil : 
'  Sir  Damian  would  needs  brawl  with  Wenlock  about  his  dealings 
with  this  miller's  daughter  [wife],  and  you  see  they  accoimt  him 
a  fayourer  of  their  enterprise ;  it  will  be  well  if  others  do  not 
take  up  the  same  opinion.    I  wish  we  were  rid  of  the  trouble 
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which  such  suspicioiiB  may  bring  upon  ub — ay,  were  it  at  the 
prioe  of  my  best  hone.  I  am  like  to  lose  him  at  any  rate  with 
the  day's  hard  service,  and  I  would  it  were  the  worst  it  is  to 
cost  us.' 

The  party  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  to  the  castle 
of  the  Cktfde  Doloureuse,  and  not  without  losing  seyeral  of 
their  number  by  the  way — some  straggling  owing  to  the  weari- 
ness of  their  horses,  and  others  teSing  the  opportimity  of 
desertion,  in  order  to  join  with  the  bands  of  insurgents  and 
plimderers,  who  had  now  gathered  together  in  different  quartersy 
and  were  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that  the  state  of 
his  master  was  still  very  precarious,  and  that  the  Lady  Eveline, 
though  much  exhausted,  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  was 
awaiting  his  return  with  impatience.  He  was  introduced  to 
her  accordingly,  and,  with  a  heavy  hearty  mentioned  the  in- 
effectual event  of  his  expedition. 

'  Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us  1 '  said  the  Lady  Eveline ; 
'  for  it  seems  as  if  a  plague  or  pest  attached  to  me,  and  extended 
itself  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  my  welfare.  From  the 
moment  they  do  so,  their  very  virtues  become  snares  to  them ; 
and  what  would,  in  every  other  case,  recommend  them  to  honour 
is  turned  to  destruction  to  the  friends  of  Eveline  Berenger.' 

'Fear  not^  fair  lady,'  said  Amelot;  'there  are  s^l  mean 
enough  in  my  master's  camp  to  put  down  these  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace.  I  will  but  abide  to  receive  his  instructions, 
and  will  hence  to>morrow,  and  draw  out  a  force  to  restore  quiet 
in  tills  part  of  the  coimtry.' 

'Alas !  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it,'  replied  Eveline. 
'  Since  you  went  hence,  we  have  received  certain  notice  t^iat, 
when  the  soldiers  at  Sir  Damian's  camp  heard  of  the  accident 
which  he  this  morning  met  with,  already  discontented  with  the 
inactive  life  which  they  had  of  late  led,  and  dispirited  by  the 
hurts  and  reported  death  of  their  leader,  they  have  altogether 
broken  up  and  dispersed  their  forces.  Yet  be  of  good  courage, 
Amelot,'  she  said ; '  this  house  is  strong  enough  to  bear  out  a 
worse  tempest  than  any  that  is  likely  to  be  poured  on  it ;  and 
if  all  men  desert  your  master  in  wounds  and  affliction,  it  becomes 
yet  more  the  part  of  Eveline  Berenger  to  shelter  and  protect 
her  deliverer.' 


CHAPTER  XXVni 

Let  our  proud  trumpet  ahake  their  castle  wall, 
llenaciiig  death  ana  ruin. 

OrwAY. 

Thb  evil  news  with  which  the  laat  chapter  concluded  were 
neceesarilj  told  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  as  the  person  whom  they 
chiefly  concerned ;  and  Lady  Eveline  herself  undertook  the  task 
of  communicating  them,  mingling  what  she  said  with  tears, 
and  again  interrupting  those  teara  to  suggest  topics  of  hope 
and  comfort^  which  carried  no  consolation  to  her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face  turned  towards 
her,  listening  to  the  disastrous  tidings,  as  one  who  was  no 
otherwise  affected  by  them  than  as  they  r^jarded  her  who  told 
the  story.  When  the  had  done  speakmg,  he  continued  as  in  a 
reverie,  with  his  eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  her  that  she  rose 
up  with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  looks  by  which  she 
f^t  herself  embarrassed.  He  hastened  to  speak,  that  he  might 
prevent  her  departure.  '  All  that  you  have  said,  fair  lady,'  he 
replied,  '  had  been  enough,  if  told  by  another,  to  have  broken 
my  heart ;  for  it  tells  me  that  the  power  and  honour  of  my 
house,  so  solemnly  committed  to  my  charge,  have  been  blasted 
in  my  misfortunes.  But  when  I  look  upon  you,  and  hear  your 
voice,  I  forget  everything,  saving  that  you  have  been  rescued 
and  are  here  in  honour  and  safety.  Let  me  therefore  pray  of 
your  goodness  that  I  may  be  removed  from  the  castle  which 
holds  you,  and  sent  elsewhere.  I  am  in  no  shape  worthy  of 
jour  fSsrther  care,  since  I  have  no  longer  the  swords  of  others 
at  my  disposal,  and  am  totally  unable  for  the  present  to  draw 
my  own.' 

'And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think  of  me  in  your 
own  misfortunes,  noble  knight^'  answered  Eveline,  'can  you 
BoppoBS  that  I  forget  wherefore,  and  in  whose  rescue,  these 
womuls  were  incnnredt  No^  Damian,  speak  not  of  removal: 
while  there  is  a  turret  of  the  Garde  Doloureuae  standing,  within 
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that  turret  shall  jou  find  shelter  and  protection.  Such,  I  am 
well  assured,  voidd  be  the  pleasure  of  your  uncle  were  he  here 
in  person.' 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had  seized  upon 
Damian;  for,  repeating  the  words  'My  uncle  1'  he  writhed 
himself  round,  and  averted  his  face  from  Eveline ;  then  again 
composing  himself,  replied,  'Alas!  knew  my  undo  how  ill  I 
have  obeyed  his  precepts,  instead  of  sheltering  me  within 
this  house,  he  would  command  me  to  be  flung  from  the 
battlements.' 

'  Fear  not  his  displeasure,'  said  Eveline,  again  preparing  to 
withdraw;  ' but  endeavour,  by  the  composure  of  your  spirit^ 
to  aid  the  healing  of  your  wounds ;  when,  I  doubt  not^  you  wUl 
be  able  again  to  establish  good  order  in  the  Constable's  jurisdic- 
tion, long  before  his  return.' 

She  coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  and  hastQy 
left  the  apartment.  When  she  was  in  her  own  chamber,  she 
dismissed  her  other  attendants,  and  retained  Rose.  'What 
dost  thou  think  of  tiiiese  things,  my  wise  maiden  and  monitress  V 
said  she. 

'  I  would,'  replied  Rose,  '  either  that  this  young  knight  had 
never  entered  this  castle,  or  that,  being  here,  he  could  presently 
leave  it,  or  that  he  eould  honourably  remain  here  for  ever.' 

'  What  dost  thou  mean  by  remaining  heace  for  ever  ? '  said 
Eveline,  sharply  and  hastily. 

'  Let  me  answer  that  question  with  another — How  long  has 
the  Constable  of  Chester  been  absent  from  England  t ' 

'Three  years  come  St.  Clement's  day,'  said  Eveline;  'and 
what  of  that  f 

'  Nay,  nothing ;  but ' 

'  But  whati    I  command  you  to  speak  out.' 

'  A  few  weeks  will  place  your  hand  at  your  own  disposal.' 

'And  think  you.  Rose,'  said  Eveline,  rising  with  dignity, 
*  that  there  are  no  bonds  save  those  which  are  drawn  by  the 
scribe's  pent  We  know  little  of  the  Constable's  adventures; 
but  we  know  enough  to  show  that  his  towering  hopes  have  fallen, 
and  his  sword  and  courage  proved  too  weak  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Suppose  him  returning  some 
brief  time  hence^  as  we  have  seen  so  many  crusaders  regain 
their  homes,  poor  and  broken  in  health  ;  suppose  that  he  finds 
his  lands  laid  wastes  and  his  followers  dispmed,  by  the  conse- 
quence of  their  late  misfortunes,  how  would  it  sound  should  he 
also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  wedded  and  endowed  with 
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her  subfltanoe  the  nephew  whcmi  he  most  trostodt  Dost  fhxm 
think  such  an  engagement  is  like  a  Lombard's  mortgage,  whioh 
must  be  redeemed  on  the  veiy  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to  be 
awaiidedt' 

'I  oannot  tell,  madam,'  replied  Rose;  'but  they  that  keep 
their  covenant  to  the  letter  aie,  in  my  countiy,  held  bound  to 
no  more.' 

'That  is  a  Flemish  fashion,  Rose,'  said  her  mistress;  'but 
the  honour  of  a  Norman  is  not  satisfied  with  an  observance  so 
limited.  What  1  wouldst  thou  have  my  honour,  my  a£feotions, 
my  duty,  all  that  is  most  valuable  to  a  woman,  depend  on  the 
same  progress  of  the  kalendar  which  an  usurer  watches  for  the 
purpose  of  seising  on  a  forfeited  pledge  f  Am  I  such  a  mere 
commodity,  that  I  must  belong  to  one  man  if  he  claims  me 
before  Michaelmas,  to  another  if  he  ccnnes  afterwards?  No, 
Rose,  I  did  not  thus  interinret  my  engagement,  sanctioned  as 
it  was  by  the  special  providence  of  Our  Lady  of  l^e  Qarde 
Doloureuse.' 

'It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady,'  answered 
the  attendant ;  '  yet  you  are  so  young,  so  beset  with  pmls,  so 
much  eiposed  to  calumny,  that  I,  at  leasts  looking  fbrwaid  to 
the  time  when  you  may  have  a  legal  companion  and  protector, 
see  it  as  an  extrication  from  much  doubt  and  danger.' 

'  Do  not  think  of  it^  Rose,'  answered  £veline :  '  do  not  liken 
your  mistress  to  those  provident  dames  who,  while  one  husband 
yet  lives,  though  in  old  age  or  weak  health,  are  prudently 
engaged  in  plotting  for  another.' 

'  Enough,  my  dearest  lady,'  said  Rose ;  '  yet  not  so.  Permit 
me  one  word  more.  Since  you  are  determined  not  to  avail 
yourself  of  your  freedom,  even  when  the  fatal  period  of  your 
engagement  is  ezgmd^  why  sufiBar  this  young  man  to  share  our 
sditude?  He  is  surely  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  some 
other  place  of  soeurity.  Let  us  resume  our  former  sequestered 
mode  ci  life,  until  PvovideQee  send  us  some  better  or  more 
certain  prospects.' 

Eveline  sighed,  looked  down,  then,  lookii^  upwards,  once 
more  had  opened  her  Ups  to  expsces  her  willingness  to  enforce 
so  reasonable  an  arrangement,  but  for  Damian's  recent  wounds, 
and  the  distracted  state  of  thjB  country,  when  die  was  interrupted 
by  the  shrill  sound  of  trumpets,  blown  before  the  gate  of  the 
castle ;  and  Raoul,  with  anxiety  on  his  brow,  came  limping  to 
inform  his  lady  that  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursuivant*at- 
aims,  in  the  royal  liveiy,  with  a  strong  guard,  was  in  front 
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of  the  castle,  and  demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the 
lung. 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied,  '  Not  even  to  the 
king's  order  shall  the  castle  of  my  ancestors  be  opened,  nntil 
we  are  well  assured  of  the  person  by  whom,  and  the  purpose  for 
which,  it  is  demanded.  We  will  ourself  to  the  gate,  and  leam 
the  meaning  of  this  sunmions.  My  veO,  Rose;  and  call  my 
women.  Again  that  trumpet  sounds!  Alas!  it  rings  like  a 
signal  to  death  and  ruin.' 

The  prophetic  apprehensions  of  Eveline  were  not  false ;  for 
scarce  had  she  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment^  when  she  was 
met  by  the  page  Amelot,  in  a  state  of  such  disordered  appre- 
hension as  an  ^Uve  of  chivalry  was  scarce  on  any  occasian 
permitted  to  display.  'Lady — ^noble  lady,'  he  said,  hastily 
bending  his  knee  to  Eveline,  ^  save  my  dearest  master.  Ton, 
and  you  alone,  can  save  him  at  this  extremity.' 

'II'  said  Eveline,  in  astonishment — 'Isavehim!  Andfiom 
what  danger  ?    God  knows  how  willingly ! ' 

There  she  stopped  shorty  as  if  afraid  to  trust  herself  with 
expressing  what  rose  to  her  lips. 

'  Guy  Monthermer,  lady,  is  at  the  gate,  with  a  pursuivant 
and  the  reyal  banner.  The  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Lacy,  thus  accompanied,  comes  hither  for  no  good :  the  extent 
of  the  evil  I  know  not^  but  for  evil  he  comes.    My  master  slew 

his  nephew  at  the  field  of  Malpas,  and  therefore *    He  was 

here  interrupted  by  another  flourish  of  trumpets,  which  rung, 
as  if  in  shrill  impatience,  through  the  vaults  €d  the  andent 
fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  axid  found  that  the 
wardens,  and  others  who  attended  there,  were  looking  on  each 
other  with  doubtful  and  alarmed  countenances,  which  they 
turned  upon  her  at  her  arrival,  as  if  to  seek  from  their  mistress 
the  comfort  and  the  courage  whidi  they  could  not  communicate 
to  each  other.  Without  the  gate,  mounted  and  in  complete 
armour,  was  an  elderly  and  stately  knight^  whose  raised  visor 
and  beaver  depressed  showed  a  beard  already  grizzled.  Beside 
him  appeared  the  pursuivant  on  horseback,  the  reyal  arms 
embroidered  on  his  heraldic  dress  of  office,  and  all  the  import- 
ance of  offended  consequence  on  his  countenance,  which  was 
shaded  by  his  banretKsap  and  triple  plume.  They  were  attended 
by  a  body  of  about  fifty  soldiers,  ananged  under  the  guidon  of 
Ekigland. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  appeared  at  the  barrier,  the  knight, 
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after  a  aligbt  reverenoe,  which  seemed  more  in  formal  courteBy 
than  in  kindness,  demanded  if  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond Berenger.  'And  is  it,'  he  continued,  when  he  had 
reoeived  an  answer  in  the  affinnatiye,  '  before  t^e  castle  of  that 
approved  and  favoured  servant  of  the  house  of  Anjou  that  y 
King  Henry's  trumpets  have  thrice  sounded  without  obtaining  ^-^ '' 
an  entrance  for  those  who  are  honoured  with  their  sovereign's 
command  f 

*  My  condition,'  answered  Eveline,  'must  excuse  my  caution. 
I  am  a  lone  maiden,  residing  in  a  frontier  fortress.  I  may 
admit  no  one  without  inquiring  his  purpose,  and  being  assured 
that  his  entrance  consists  with  the  safety  of  the  place  and 
mine  own  honour.' 

'Since  you  are  so  punctilious,  lady,'  replied  Monthermer, 
'know  that,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  is 
his  Grace  the  King's  pleasure  to  place  within  your  walls  a  body 
of  men-atarms  si^cient  to  guard  this  important  castle  both 
from  the  insurgent  peasants,  who  bum  and  slay,  and  from  the 
Welsh,  who^  it  must  be  expected,  will,  according  to  their  wont 
in  time  of  disturbance,  make  incursions  on  the  frontiers.  Undo 
your  gates,  then,  Lady  of  Berenger,  and  suffer  his  Grace's  forces 
to  enter  the  castle.' 

'Sir  knight,'  answered  the  lady,  'this  castle,  like  every 
other  fortress  in  England,  is  the  king's  by  law ;  but  by  law 
also  I  am  the  keeper  and  defender  of  it,  and  it  is  the  tenure  by 
which  my  ancestors  held  these  lands.  I  have  men  enough  to 
maintain  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  mv  time,  as  my  father,  and 
my  grandfather  before  him,  defended  it  in  theirs.  The  King 
is  gracious  to  send  me  succours,  but  I  need  not  the  aid  <rf 
hirelings;  neither  do  I  think  it  safe  to  admit  such  into  my 
oasUe,  who  may,  in  this  lawless  time,  make  themselves  masters 
of  it  for  other  than  its  lawful  mistress.' 

'Lady,'  replied  the  old  warrior,  'his  Grace  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  motives  which  produce  a  contumacy  like  this.  It  is  not 
any  apprehension  for  the  royal  forces  which  influences  vou,  a 
royal  vassal,  in  this  refractory  conduct.  I  might  proceed  upon 
your  refusal  to  proclaim  you  a  traitor  to  the  crown,  but  the 
King  remembers  the  services  of  your  father.  Know,  then, 
we  are  not  ignorant  that  Damian  de  Lacy,  accused  of  insti- 
gating and  heading  this  insurrection,  of  deserting  his  duty  in 
&e  field,  and  abandoning  a  noble  comrade  to  the  sword  of  the 
brutal  peasants,  has  found  shelter  under  this  roof,  with  little 
credit  to  your  loyalty  as  a  vassal,  or  your  conduct  as  a  high- 
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bom  maiden.  Deliver  him  up  to  us,  and  I  will  draw  off  these 
men-At^anna,  and  dispense^  though  I  may  acaice  answer  ddmg 
BOf  with  the  occupation  of  the  castle.' 

'  Guy  de  Moothermer/  answered  £Teline^  *  he  that  throws  a 
stain  on  my  name  speaks  falsely  and  unworthily;  as  for 
Damian  de  Laoy,  he  knows  how  to  defend  his  own  fame.  This 
only  let  me  say,  diat^  while  he  takes  his  abode  in  the  casde  of 
the  betrothed  of  his  VtnfcmAnj  she  delivers  him  to  no  one,  least 
of  all  to  his  well4mown  feudal  enemy.  Drop  the  portcullis, 
wardens,  and  let  it  not  be  raised  without  my  special  order.' 

The  portcullis,  as  she  spoke,  fell  rattling  and  clanging  to  the 
ground,  and  Monthermer,  in  baffled  spite,  remained  deluded 

from  the  castle.      '  Unworthy  lady '  he  began  in  passion, 

then  checking  himself,  said  calmly  to  the  pursuivanti  *  Te  are 
witness  that  ^e  hath  admitted  that  the  traitor  is  witMn  that 
castle ;  ye  are  witness  that^  lawfully  summoned,  this  Eveline 
Berenger  refuses  to  ddiver  him  up.  Do  your  duty,  sir  pur- 
suivant, as  is  usual  in  such  eases.' 

The  pursuivant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed,  in  the  formal 
and  fatal  phrase  befitting  the  occasion,  that  Eveline  Berenger, 
lawfully  summoned,  refusing  to  admit  the  king's  foccee  into 
her  castle,  and  to  deliver  up  the  body  of  a  false  traitor,  called 
Damian  de  Lacy,  had  herself  ineuned  the  penalty  of  high 
treason,  and  had  involved  within  the  same  doom  all  who 
aided,  abetted,  or  maintained  her  in  holding  out  the  said  castle 
against  their  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Anjou.  The  trumpets^  so 
soon  as  the  voice  of  the  herald  had  ceased*  confinned  the  doom 
he  had  pronounced  by  a  long  and  ominous  peal,  startling  frcMn 
their  nests  the  owl  ajod  the  raven,  who  replied  to  it  by  their 
ill-boding  screams. 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  lodged  on  ea<di  other  with  blank 
and  dejected  countenances,  while  Monthermer,  raising  aloft 
his  lance,  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  his  horse  from  tiie  castle 
gate,  'When  I  next  approach  the  Garde  DoloureoM^  it  will 
be  not  merely  to  intimate^  but  to  exeout^  the  mandate  ai  my 
sovereign.' 

As  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  retreat  of  Mont- 
hermer and  his  associates,  and  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  in  this  emergency,  she  heard  one  of  the  Flemings,  in  a 
low  tone,  ask  an  ^ogluhman  who  stood  beside  bim  what  was 
the  meaning  of  a  traitor. 

'One  who  betrayeth  a  trust  reposed — a  betcayec;'  said  the 
interpreter. 
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The  phrase  whioh  he  used  recalled  to  Eveline's  memoiy  her 
boding  vision  or  dream.  '  Alas ! '  she  said,  '  the  vengeance  of 
the  fiend  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  Widow'd  wife  and 
wedded  maid — ^these  epithets  have  long  been  mine.  Betrothed ! 
— ^woe's  me !  it  is  the  keystone  of  my  destiny.  Betrayer  I  am 
now  denounced,  though,  thank  God,  I  am  clear  from  the  guilt ! 
It  only  follows  that  I  should  be  betrayed,  and  the  evil  prophecy 
will  be  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.' 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Oat  on  je,  owls.    Kothing  but  songs  of  death  t 

Mkhard  III. 

MoBB  than  three  months  had  elapsed  dnce  the  event  narrated 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  had  been  the  precursor  of  others  of 
still  greater  importance,  which  will  evolye  themselveB  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative.  But,  as  we  profess  to  present  to  the 
reader  not  a  precise  detail  of  circumstances,  according  to  their 
\^  order  and  date,  but  a  series  of  pictures,  endeavouring  to  exhibit 
the  most  striking  incidents  before  the  eye  or  imagination  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  we  therefore  open  a  new  scene,  and 
bring  other  actors  upon  the  stage. 

Along  a  wasted  tract  of  country,  more  than  twelve  miles 
distant  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer 
noon,  which  shed  a  burning  lustre  on  the  silent  valley  and  the 
blackened  ruins  of  the  cottages  with  which  it  had  been  once 
graced,  two  travellers  walked  slowly,  whose  palmer  cloaks, 
pilgrims'  staves,  large  slouched  hats,  with  a  scallop  shell  bound 
on  the  front  of  each,  above  all,  the  cross,  cut  in  red  cloth  upon 
their  shoulders,  marked  them  as  pilgrims  who  had  accomplished 
their  vow,  and  had  returned  from  that  fatal  bourne  from  whidi, 
in  those  days,  returned  so  few  of  the  thousands  who  visited  it, 
whether  in  the  love  of  enterprise  or  in  the  ardour  of  devotion. 

The  pilgrims  had  passed,  that  morning,  through  a  scene  of 
devastation  similar  to,  and  scarce  surpassed  in  miseiy  by,  those 
which  they  had  often  trod  during  the  wars  of  the  Gross.  They 
had  seen  hamlets  which  ^appeared  to  have  suffered  all  the  fuiy 
of  military  execution,  the  houses  being  burned  to  the  ground ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  carcasses  of  the  miserable  inhabitants^  or 
rather  relics  of  such  objects,  were  suspended  on  temporary 
gibbets,  or  on  the  trees,  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
standing  only,  it  would  seem,  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
executioners.  Living  creatures  they  saw  none,  excepting  those 
wild  deniaens  of  nature  who  seemed  silently  resimiing  iJ^e  now 
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-wasted  diatriot,  from  which  they  might  have  been  formerly 
expelled  by  the  oourse  of  civilisation.  Their  ears  were  no  less 
disagreeably  occupied  than  their  eyes.  The  pensive  trayellers 
might  indeed  hear  the  screams  of  the  raven,  as  if  lamenting  the 
decay  of  the  carnage  on  which  he  had  been  gorged,  and  now 
and  then  the  plaintive  howl  of  aome  dog,  deprived  of  his  home 
and  master;  but  no  sounds  which  argued  either  labour  or 
domestication  of  any  kind. 

The  sable  figures  who,  with  wearied  steps,  as  it  appeared, 
travelled  through  these  scenes  of  desolation  and  ravage,  seemed 
assimilated  to  them  in  appearance.  They  spoke  not  with  each 
other,  they  looked  not  to  each  other ;  but  one,  the  shorter  of 
the  pair,  keeping  about  half  a  pace  in  front  of  his  companion, 
they  moved  slowly,  as  priests  returning  from  a  sinner's  death- 
bed, or  rather  as  spectres  flitting  along  the  precincts  of  a 
cbxachjBxd. 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  placed  one  of  those  receptacles  for  the  dead  of  the  ancient 
British  chiefiB  of  distinction,  called  '  kistvaen,'  which  are  com- 
posed of  upright  fragments  of  gianite,  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
stone  cofBn,  or  something  bearing  that  resemblance.  The 
sepulchre  had  been  long  violated  by  the  victorious  Saxons,  either 
in  scorn  or  in  idle  curiosity,  or  because  treasures  were  supposed 
to  be  sometimes  concealed  in  such  spots.  The  huge  flat  stone 
-which  had  once  been  the  cover  of  the  cofBn,  if  so  it  might  be 
termed,  lay  broken  in  two  pieces  at  some  distance  from  the 
sepulchre,  and,  overgrown  as  the  fragmenta  were  with  grass  and 
lichens,  showed  plainly  that  the  lid  had  been  removed  to  its 
present  situation  many  years  before.  A  stunted  and  doddered 
oak  still  spread  its  bnmches  over  the  open  and  rude  mausoleum, 
as  if  the  Druids'  badge  and  emblem,  shattered  and  storm-broken, 
was  stiU  bending  to  offer  its  protection  to  the  last  remnants  of 
their  worship. 

<  This,  then,  is  the  kistvaen,'  said  the  shorter  pilgrim ;  '  and 
here  we  must  abide  tidings  of  our  scout.  But  what,  Philip 
Ouarine,  have  we  to  expect  as  an  explanation  of  the  devasta- 
tion which  we  have  traversed  f ' 

'Some  incursion  of  the  Welsh  wolves,  my  lord,'  replied 
Guarine ;  '  and,  by  Our  Lady,  here  lies  a  poor  Sax<m  sheep  whom 
they  have  snapped  up.' 

The  Constable—for  he  was  the  pilgrim  who  had  walked 
foremoet — ^turned  as  he  heard  his  squire  speak,  and  saw  the 
corpse  of  a  man  amongst  the  long  grass ;  by  which,  indeed,  it 
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was  BO  hidden  that  he  himsall  had  passed  witboat  notioe  what 
the  esqaire^  m  less  abetraoted  mood,  had  not  failed  to  obserrei 
The  leathern  douUet  of  the  slain  bespoke  him  an  Engtiah 
peasant ;  the  body  lay  on  its  f aooi  and  the  anew  which  had 
caused  his  death  still  stuck  in  his  back. 

Phili|>  Guarine,  witii  the  oool  indifftteooe  of  one  aooosbomed 
to  su<^  scenes^  diew  the  shaft  hum  the  man's  back  as  com- 
posedly as  he  would  have  remoyed  it  from  the  body  of  a  deer. 
With  similar  indifierenoe  the  Constable  signed  to  his  esquire  to 
give  lum  the  arrow,  looked  at  it  with  indolent  curioaity,  and 
then  said,  'Thou  hast  forgotten  thy  old  oiaft^  Guarine,  when 
thou  callest  that  a  WeLdi  shaft.  Trust  me,  it  flew  from  a 
Norman  bow ;  but  why  it  should  be  found  in  the  body  of  that 
SngUsh  churi,  I  can  iU  guess.' 

'  Some  runaway  ser^  I  would  warrant — some  mongrel  our,  who 
had  joined  the  Welsh  pack  of  hounds,'  answered  the  esquire. 

'It  may  be  so^'  said  the  Constable;  'but  I  rather  augur 
some  civil  war  among  the  Lords  Marchen  themselTes.  Hie 
Wdsfa^  indeed,  sweep  the  Tillages^  and  leave  nothing  behind 
them  but  blood  and  ashes,  but  here  even  castles  seem  to  have 
beeh  stormed  and  taken.  May  God  send  us  good  news  of  the 
Garde  Dc^oureuse  1 ' 

'  Amen  i '  replied  his  squire ;  '  but  if  Renault  Yidal  brings  it^ 
'twill  be  the  first  time  he  has  proved  a  bird  of  good  omen.' 

'  Philip,'  said  the  Constable^  '  I  have  already  told  thee  thou 
art  a  jealoufrpated  fool.  How  many  times  has  Yidal  shown  his 
faith  in  doubt,  his  address  in  difficulty,  his  courage  in  battle, 
his  patience  under  suffering  ? ' 

'  It  may  be  all  very  true^  my  lord,'  replied  Guarine ;  '  yet — 
but  what  avails  to  speak  ?  I  own  he  has  done  you  sometimeB 
good  service ;  but  loUi  were  I  that  your  life  or  honour  were  at 
the  mercy  of  Renault  Yidal*' 

'  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  thou  peevish  and  Buspidous 
fool,  what  is  it  thou  canst  found  upon  to  his  prejudice  f 

'  Nothing,  my  lord,'  replied  Guarine,  *but  instinotivB  suspicion 
and  aversion.  The  Mid  that^  for  the  first  time,  sees  a  snake 
knows  nothing  of  its  evil  properties,  yet  he  will  not  ohase  it 
and  tak6  it  Up  as  he  would  a  biitterfly ;  such  is  my  dislike  of 
Yidal,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  could  patdon  thb  man  his  malicious 
and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when  he  think!  no  one  observes 
him  i  but  his  sneering  laug^  I  cannot  forgive :  it  is  like  the 
beast  we  heard  of  in  Judea,  ^he  laii^^  ihey  say,  before  he 
teats  and  desih>ys.' 
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^Philip^'  said  De  Lacy,  'I  am  wmy  for  thee — Bony,  fsom 
xny  soul,  to  see  saob  a  predominating  and  oauseleu  jealousy 
oooapy  the  bxain  of  a  gallant  old  aoldier.  Here,  in  this  last 
misfbrtane,  to  recall  no  more  andent  proofs  of  his  fidelity, 
oould  he  mean  otherwise  than  well  with  ua,  when,  thrown  by 
ahipwredt  npon  the  coast  of  Wales,  we  would  have  been  doomed 
to  instant  death,  had  theCymiy  recognised  in  me  the  Constable 
of  Chester,  and  in  thee  his  trusly  esqnire,  the  executioner  of 
his  ooomiands  against  the  Welsh  in  so  many  instanoesf ' 

^I  acknowledge,'  said  Philip  Guarine,  'death  had  sorely 
been  our  fortune,  had  not  that  man's  ingenuity  represented  us 
as  pilgrims,  and,  under  that  character,  acted  as  our  interpreter ; 
and  in  that  character  he  entirely  precluded  us  from  getting 
information  from  any  one  respecting  the  state  of  things  here^ 
which  it  behoved  your  lordship  mudi  to  know,  and  which 
I  must  needs  say  looks  gloomy  and  suspicious  enough.' 

'Still  art  thou  a  fool,  Guarine,'  said  the  Constable;  'for, 
look  you,  had  Vidal  meant  ill  by  us,  why  should  he  not  have 
betrayed  us  to  the  Welsh,  or  suffored  us,  by  showing  such 
knowledge  as  thou  and  I  may  have  of  their  gibberish,  to  betray 
ourselresf' 

'  Weil,  my  lord,'  said  Guarine,  '  I  may  be  silenced,  but  not 
satisfied.  All  the  fkir  wotds  he  can  speak,  all  the  fine  tunes 
he  can  play,  Benault  Vidal  will  be  to  my  eyes  ever  a  darit  and 
suspicioos  man,  with  features  always  ready  to  mould  them- 
selves into  the  fittest  form  to  attmot  confidence;  with  a 
tmigue  framed  to  utter  the  most  flattering  and  agreeaUe  words 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  play  shrewd  plaiimeBS  or  blunt 
honesty ;  and  an  eye  which,  when  he  thinks  himself  unobserved, 
oontradicts  every  assuttiBd  expression  of  featilies^  every  pro* 
testation  of  honesty,  and  every  word  of  coiuieBy  or  cordiality 
to  which  his  tongue  has  given  utterance.  But  I  speak  not 
more  on  the  subject;  only  I  am  an  old  ttastifl^  of  the  true 
breed :  I  tove  my  master,  but  cankwt  endure  some  of  those 
whom  he  &vaur« ;  and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  comes  Vidal,  to  give 
us  such  an  account  of  our  situation  as  it  shall  please  him/ 

A  horseftnan  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  the  path  towards 
the  kistvaen,  with  a  hasty  pace;  and  his  dress,  in  whicb 
something  of  the  Eastern  fisuihion  was  manifteti  witii  the  fan* 
tastic  attire  usually  worn  by  men  of  his  profession,  made  the 
CoBBtable  aware  that  the  minstrel,  of  whom  they  w«re  qMsking, 
was  mpidly  approaohing  thenL 

Alt&ou{^  flugo  de  Lacy  randefed  this  attendant  no  uotie 
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than  what  in  justice  he  sappoeed  his  services  demanded,  when 
he  vindicated  him  fiom  the  suspicions  thrown  out  by  Guarine^ 
yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  had  sometimes  shared  those 
suspicions,  and  was  often  angry  at  himself,  as  a  just  and  honest 
man,  for  censuring,  on  the  stight  testimony  of  looks,  and  some- 
times casual  expressicms,  a  fidelity  which  seemed  to  be  proved 
by  many  acts  (k  zeal  and  integrity. 

When  Vidal  approached  and  dismounted  to  make  his  obei- 
sance, his  master  hasted  to  speak  to  him  in  words  of  favour,  as 
if  conscious  he  had  been  paiily  sharing  Guarine's  unjust  judg- 
ment upon  him,  by  even  listening  to  it.  '  Welcome,  my  tros^ 
Yidal,'  he  said ;  '  thou  hast  been  the  raTen  that  fed  us  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  be  now  the  dove  that  brings  us  good  tidings 
from  the  marches.  Thou  art  silent.  What  mean  these  down- 
oast  looks,  that  embarrassed  cazrifl^e,  that  cap  plucked  down 
o'er  thine  eyes  ?  In  God's  name,  man,  speak !  Fear  not  for 
me:  I  can  bear  worse  than  tongue  of  man  may  telL  Thou 
hast  seen  me  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  when  my  brave  followers 
fell,  man  by  man,  around  me,  and  when  I  was  left  wellnigh 
alcme,  and  did  I  blench  then  9  Thou  hast  seen  me  when  the 
ship's  keel  lay  grating  on  the  rock,  and  the  billows  flew  in  foam 
over  her  deck,  did  I  blench  then  9    No,  nor  will  I  now.' 

*  Boast  not|'  said  the  minstrel,  looking  fixedly  upon  the 
Constable,  as  the  former  assumed  the  port  and  countenance 
of  one  who  sets  Fortune  and  her  utmost  malice  at  defiance— 
'  boast  not,  lest  thy  bands  be  made  strong.' 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during  which  the  group 
foxmed  at  this  instant  a  singular  picture. 

Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  teem  to  fear,  the  01  tidings 
which  impended,  &e  Constable  confronted  his  messenger  wi& 
person  erects  arms  folded,  and  brow  expanded  with  resolution ; 
while  the  minstrel,  carried  beyond  his  usual  and  guarded  apathy 
by  the  interest  of  the  moment,  bent  on  his  master  a  keen  fixed 
glance,  as  if  to  observe  whether  his  courage  was  real  or  assumed. 

Philip  Guarine,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  Heaven,  in 
assigning  him  a  rough  exterior,  had  denied  neither  sense  nor 
obsOTvation,  kept  his  eye  in  turn  firmly  fixed  <m  Vidal,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  determine  what  was  the  character  of  that  deep 
interest  which  gleamed  in  the  minstrel's  looks  apparently,  and 
was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  that  of  a  faithful 
domestic  sympathetioaUy  agitated  by  the  bad  news  with  which 
he  was  about  to  afflict  his  master,  or  that  of  an  executioner 
standing  with  his  knife  suspended  over  his  victim,  deferring 
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his  blow  until  he  should  diaoover  where  it  would  be  meet 
senaibly  felt.  In  Guarine's  mind,  prejudiced,  perhaps,  hy  the 
ptevious  opinion  he  had  entertained,  the  latter  sentiment  so 
decidedly  predominated,  that  he  longed  to  raise  his  staff  and 
strike  down  to  the  earth  the  servant  who  seemed  thus  to  enjoy 
the  protracted  sufferings  of  their  conmion  master. 

At  length  a  convulsiye  movement  crossed  the  brow  of  the 
CSonstable,  and  Guarine,  when  he  beheld  a  sardonic  smile  begin 
to  curl  Yidal's  lip^  could  keep  silence  no  longer.  '  Yidal,'  he 
said,  'thou  art  a ' 

'A  bearer  of  bad  tidings,'  said  Yidal,  interrupting  him, 
*  therefore  subject  to  the  misocMiBtructicm  of  every  fool  who 
cannot  distiuguish  between  the  author  of  harm  and  him  who 
unwillingly  reports  it.' 

'To  what  pmrpoae  this  delay  9'  said  the  Constable.  'Gome, 
sir  minstrel,  I  will  spare  you  a  pang — Eveline  has  forsaken  and 
forgotten  me  1' 

The  minstrel  assented  by  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the  stone  monu- 
ment^ endeavouring  to  conquer  the  deep  emotion  which  he 
felt.  'I  forgive  her,'  he  said.  'Foigive,  did  I  sayf  Alasl  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive.  She  used  but  the  right  I  left  in  her 
band.  Yes,  our  date  of  engagement  was  out ;  she  had  heard 
of  my  losses,  my  defeats,  Uie  destruction  of  my  hopes,  the 
expenditure  of  my  wealth,  and  has  taken  the  first  opportunity 
which  strict  law  aJforded  to  break  off  her  engagement  with  one 
bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame.  Many  a  maiden  would  have 
done— perhaps  in  prudence  should  have  done — ^this ;  but  that 
woman's  name  should  not  have  been  Eveline  Berenger.' 

He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant  laid  his 
head  on  his  shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion  which  Guarin0 
had  never  before  seen  him  betray,  and  which,  in  awkward  kind- 
ness, he  could  only  attenq>t  to  console  by  bidding  his  master 
'  Be  of  good  courage ;  he  had  lost  but  a  woman.' 

'This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip,'  said  the  Gonstable, 
resuming  self-command.  'I  grieve  less  that  she  has  left  me 
than  that  she  has  misjudged  me :  that  she  has  treated  me  as 
the  pawnbroker  does  his  wretched  creditor,  who  arrests  the 
pledge  as  the  very  moment  elapses  within  which  it  might  have 
been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think  that  I  in  my  turn  would 
have  been  a  creditor  so  rigid — ^that  I,  who,  since  I  knew  her, 
scarce  deemed  myself  worthy  of  her  when  I  had  wealth  and 
fam^  should  insist  on  her  sharing  my  diminished  and  degraded 
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forttineBf  How  little  she  ever  knew  me,  or  how  seifiah  most  she 
haye  suppoeed  my  miBfoitones  to  have  made  me !  But  be  it  so ; 
she  Ib  gone,  and  may  she  be  happy !  The  thought  that  she  dis- 
turbed me  shall  pass  from  my  mind ;  and  I  will  think  she  has 
done  that  whidi  I  myself,  as  her  best  friend,  must  in  honour 
have  advised.' 

So  saying,  his  oountenanoe,  to  the  surprise  of  his  attend- 
ants, resumed  its  usual  firm  composure. 

'I  give  you  joy,'  said  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper  to  the 
ministrel;  'your  evil  news  have  wounded  less  deeply  than, 
doubtless,  you  believed  was  possible.' 

'Alas!'  replied  the  minstrel,  'I  have  others  and  worse 
behind.' 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of  voice,  corre- 
sponding to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and,  like  that  seeming 
emoti<m,  of  a  deep  but  veiy  doubtful  character. 

<  Eveline  Berenger  is  then  married,'  said  the  Constable ;  '  and, 
let  me  make  a  wild  guess— she  has^not  abandoned  the  fsmOy, 
though  she  has  forsaken  the  individual — she  is  still  a  Lacy,  haf 
Dolt  that  thou  art^  wilt  thou  not  understand  me — she  is 
married  to  Damian  de  Lacy — ^to  my  nephew  f ' 

The  e£fort  with  which  the  Constable  gave  breath  to  this 
supposition  f onned  a  strange  contrast  to  the  constrained  smile 
to  whidi  he  compelled  his  features  while  he  uttered  it.  With 
such  a  smile  a  man  about  to  drink  poison  might  name  a  health, 
as  he  put  the  fatal  beverage  to  his  lips. 

'No,  my  lord,  not  marriedy'  answered  the  minstrel,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  word,  which  the  Constable  knew  how  to 
interpret. 

'No — nOf*  he  replied  quickly,  'not  manied,  perhaps,  but  en- 
gaged— ^troth^plighted.  Wherefore  not?  The  date  of  her  old 
aflftance  was  out,  why  not  enter  into  a  new  engagement  f 

'The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  are  not  affianced 
that  I  know  of,'  answered  his  attendant. 

This  reply  drove  De  Laoy's  patience  to  extremity. 

'  Dog )  dost  tibou  trifle  wit^  me ! '  he  ezdaimed.  '  Vile  wire- 
pincher,  thou  torturest  me !  Speak  the  worst  at  once^  or  I  will 
presently  make  thee  minstrel  to  the  household  of  Satan.' 

Calm  and  ci^kcted  did  the  minstrel  reply — 'The  Lady 
Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  are  neither  manied  nor  affianced,  my 
lord.    They  have  loved  and  lived  together«-jEKvr  amovm.* 

*  Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,'  said  De  Lacy,  'thou  liest ! '  And, 
seising  the  minstrel  by  the  breasti  the  exasperated  baron  shook 
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him  with  his  whole  sixength.  Bat)  great  as  that  strength  was, 
it  was  unable  to  stagger  Yidal,  a  piaetised  wrestler,  in  the  firm 
posture  which  he  had  assumed,  any  more  than  his  master's  wrath 
could  disturb  the  composure  of  the  minstrel's  bearing. 

:  'Confess  thou  hast  lied,'  said  the  Constable,  releasing  him, 
after  having  efifooted  by  his  yiolence  no  greater  degree  of  agita- 
tion than  the  exertion  oi  human  force  produces  upon  the  rocking 
stones  of  the  Druids,  which  may  be  shaken,  indeed,  but  not 
displaced. 

'Werea  lie  to  buy  my  o?ni  life,  yea,  the  lives  of  all  my  tribe,' 
said  the  minstrel,  'I  woaM  not  tell  one.  But  truth  itself  is  erer 
termed  felsehood  when  it  counteracts  the  train  ci  our  passions.' 

'  Hear  him,  Philip  Quarine — ^hear  him  1 '  exclaimed  the  Con- 
stable, taming  hastily  to  his  squire.  'He  tells  me  of  my 
disgrace— of  ^ib  dishonour  of  my  house--of  the  depraTity  ci 
those  whom  I  have  loved  the  best  in  the  worid — he  tells  me 
of  it  with  a  calm  look,  an  eye  composed,  an  unfaltering  tongue. 
Is  this — can  it  be  natural  9  Is  De  Lacy  sunk  so  low,  that  his 
dishonour  shall  be  told  by  a  conmK>n  strolling  m^ostrol,  as 
cahnly  as  if  it  were  a  theme  for  a  vain  ballad  9  Perhaps  ^ou 
wilt  make  it  one,  ha !'  as  he  ooncluded,  darting  a  furious  glance 
at  the  minstrd. 

'Perhaps  I  mighty  my  lord,'  replied  the  minstrel,  'were  it 
not  that  I  must  reccnd  therein  the  disgrace  of  Renault  Vidal, 
who  served  a  lord^without  either  patience  to  bear  insults  and 
wzoogs  or  spirit  to  revenge  them  on  the  authors  of  his  shame.' 

'Thoa  art  right — thoa  art  lighti  good  feliow/  said  the 
Constable,  hastily :  'it  is  vengeance  now  alone  which  is  left  us. 
And  yet  xxpon  whom!' 

As  he  ^mke,  he  walked  shorfciy  and  hastily  to  and  fro ;  and, 
becoming  suddenly  silent,  stood  still  and  wrung  his  hands  with 
deep  emotion^ 

'  I  tokl  thee,'  said  the  minstvel  to  Guarine,  'that  my  muse 
would  find  a  tender  part  at  last  Dost  thou  remember  the  bnli- 
figfat  we  saw  in  Spam  f  A  thousand  httle  darts  perplexed  and 
annoyed  the  noble  animal  ere  he  received  the  last  deadly  thrust 
ban  the  lance  of  tbe  Mooridi  oavalier.' 

'Man  or  fiend,  be  ^Hnch  thou  wHt,'  ref^ed  Cktarine,  'that 
can  thus  drink  in  with  pleasare  and  oontampfaiie  at  your  ease 
the  misery  of  another,  I  bid  thee  beware  of  me.  Utter  thy 
ooU-blood(ed  taonts  in  some  odier  ear;  for  if  my  tongue  be 
blunt^  I  wear  a  sword  that  is  sharp  eomif^' 

'Thoa  hast  seen  me  among  swoids,'  answered  tiie  minstrel, 
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'and  knowest  how  little  tenor  they  have  for  such  as  I  am.' 
Yet  as  he  spoke  he  drew  off  from  the  esquire.  He  had,  in 
fact,  only  addressed  him  in  that  sort  of  fulness  of  heart  which 
would  have  vented  itself  in  soliloquy  if  alone,  and  now  poured 
itself  out  on  the  nearest  auditor,  without  the  speaker  being 
entirely  oonscious  of  the  sentiments  which  his  speech  excited. 

Few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  Constable  of  Chester 
had  regained  the  calm  external  semblance  with  which,  until 
this  last  dreadful  wound,  he  had  borne  all  the  inflictions  of 
fortune.  He  turned  towaxds  his  followers,  and  addressed  the 
minstrel  with  his  usual  calmness,  *  Thou  art  rights  good  feUow,' 
he  said,  'in  what  thou  saidst  to  me  but  now,  and  I  forgive 
thee  the  taunt  which  accompanied  thy  good  counsel.  Speak 
out)  in  God's  name,  and  speak  to  one  pcepaxed  to  endure  the 
evil  which  God  haUi  sent  him.  Certes,  a  good  knight  is  best 
known  in  battle,  and  a  Christian  in  the  time  of  trouble  and 
adversity.' 

The  tone  in  which  the  Constable  spoke  seemed  to  produce 
a  corresponding  effisot  upon  the  deportment  of  his  fcdlowers. 
The  minstrel  dropped  at  once  the  cynical  and  audacious  tone 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  tamper  with  the  passions 
of  his  master;  and  in  language  simple  and  respectful,  and 
which  even  approached  to  sympathy,  informed  him  of  the  evil 
news  which  he  had  collected  during  his  absence.  It  was  indeed 
disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  to  admit  Montr 
hermer  and  his  forces  into  her  castle  had  of  course  given 
circulation  and  credence  to  all  the  calumnies  which  had  been 
circulated  to  her  prejudice  and  that  of  Damian  de  Lacy ;  and 
there  were  many  who^  for  various  causes,  were  interested  in 
spreading  and  supporting  these  slanders.  A  large  force  had 
been  sent  into  the  country  to  subdue  the  insurgent  peasants, 
and  the  knights  and  nobles  despatched  for  that  purpose  failed 
not  to  avenge  to  the  uttermost,  upon  the  wretched  plebeians, 
the  noble  blood  which  they  had  spilled  during  their  temporary 
triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock  were  infected 
with  the  same  persuasion.  Blamed  by  many  for  a  hasty  and 
cowardly  surrender  of  a  post  which  might  have  been  defended, 
they  endeavoured  to  vindicate  themselves  by  alleging  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  De  Lacy's  cavalry  as  the  sole  cause 
of  their  premature  submission. 

These  rumour^  supported  by  such  interested  testimony, 
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spread  wide  and  far  through  the  land ;  and,  joined  to  the  un- 
deniable faat  that  Damian  had  sought  refuge  in  the  strong 
castle  of  Qarde  Doloureuse,  which  was  now  defending  itseS 
against  the  royal  arms,  animated  the  numerous  enemies  of  the 
house  of  De  Lehcy,  and  drove  its  vassals  and  friends  almost  to 
despair,  as  men  reduced  either  to  disown  their  feudal  allegi-  /'^ 
ance  or  renounce  that  still  more  saored  fealty  which  they  owed  \/ 
to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligence  that  the  wise  and 
active  monarch  by  whom  the  sceptre  of  England  was  then 
swayed  was  moving  towards  that  pcunb  of  Englimd  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  pressing 
the  siege  of  the  Oaide  Doloureuse  and  completing  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which  Guy  Monthermer 
had  nearly  accomplished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends  and  dependants  of 
the  house  of  Lacy  scarcely  knew  which  hand  to  turn  to^ 
Bandal,  the  Constable's  kinsman,  and,  after  Damian,  his  heir, 
suddenly  appeared  amongst  them  with  a  royal  commission  to 
raise  and  command  such  followers  of  the  family  as  might  not 
desire  to  be  involvied  in  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Constable's 
delegate.  In  troublesome  times  men's  vices  are  forgotten,  pro- 
vided they  display  activity,  courage,  and  prudence,  the  virtues 
then  most  required;  and  the  appearance  of  Randal,  who  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  any  of  these  attributes,  was  received 
as  a  good  omen  by  the  followers  of  his  cousin.  They  quickl  v 
gathered  around  him,  surrendered  to  the  royal  mandate  sud[i 
strongholds  as  they  possessed,  and,  to  vindicate  themselves 
from  any  participation  in  the  aUeged  crimes  of  Damian,  they 
distinguished  themselves,  imder  Randal's  command,  against 
such  scattered  bodies  of  peasantry  as  still  kept  the  field  or 
lurked  in  the  mountains  and  passes;  and  conducted  them- 
selves with  such  severity  after  success  as  made  the  troops  even 
of  Monthermer  appear  gentle  and  clement  in  comparison  of 
those  of  De  Lacy.  FiiutUy,  with  the  banner  of  his  ancient 
house  displayed^  and  five  hundred  good  men  assembled  under 
it^  Randal  appeared  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse  and  joined 
Henry's  camp  there. 

The  castle  was  alreadv  hardly  pressed,  and  the  few  de- 
fenders, disabled  by  wounos,  watching,  and  privation,  had  now 
the  additional  discouragement  to  see  displayed  against  their 
walls  the  only  banner  in  England  under  which  they  had  hoped 
forces  might  be  mustered  for  their  aid. 
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The  high-Bpirited  entieaties  of  Ereliae,  unbent  by  adveraity 
and  want|  gradoallj  lost  effect  on  the  defenders  of  the  castle ; 
and  proposals  for  sunender  were  urged  and  discussed  by  a 
tumultuary  council,  into  which  not  only  the  inferior  officos, 
but  many  of  the  commcm  men,  had  thrust  themselyes,  as  in  a 
period  of  such  general  distress  as  unlooses  all  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  and  leaves  each  man  at  liberty  to  speak  and  act  for 
himself.  To  their  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  their  discussions, 
Damian  de  Lacy,  arisen  from  the  sick-bed  to  which  he  had 
heexi  so  long  cood&ned,  appeazed  among  them,  pale  and  feeble^ 
his  cheek  tinged  with  ihe  ghastly  look  which  is  left  by  long 
illness ;  he  leaned  on  his  page  Amelot.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said, 
'and  soldiers — ^yet  why  shocdd  I  call  you  either t  Gentlemen 
are  eyer  ready  to  die  in  behalf  <^  a  lady,  soldiers  hold  life  in 
scorn  compaied  to  their  honour.' 

'Out  upon  him-— -out  upon  him!'  ezdaimed  one  of  the 
soldiers,  interrupting  him;  'he  would  have  us,  who  are 
ianocent^  die  the  death  of  traitons,  and  be  hanged  in  our 
armour  oyer  the  walls,  rather  than  part  with  his  leman.' 

'Peace,  irreverent  slave!'  said  Damian,  in  a  voice  like 
thunder,  'or  my  last  blow  shall  be  a  mean  one,  aimed  against 
such  a  caitiff  as  thou  art.  And  you,'  he  continued,  addi^ssing 
the  rest — 'you,  who  are  shrinking  from  the  toils  c^  your  pro- 
fession, because,  if  you  persist  in  a  course  of  honour,  death  may 
close  them  a  few  years  sooner  than  it  needs  must — ^you,  who 
are  soared  like  children  at  the  sight  <^  a  death's-head,  do  not 
suppose  that  Damian  de  Lacy  would  desire  to  shelter  himself 
at  the  expense  of  l^ose  lives  which  you  hold  so  dear.  Make 
your  bari^un  with  King  Henry.  Deliver  me  up  to  his  justice, 
or  his  severity ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  strike  my  head  from 
my  body,  and  hurl  it,  as  a  peace-offBring,  from  the  walls  of  the 
csystle.  To  God,  in  His  good  time,  will  I  trust  for  the  clearance 
of  mine  honour.  In  a  word,  surrender  me,  dead  or  alive,  or 
open  the  gates  and  permit  me  to  surrender  myself.  Only,  as 
ye  are  men,  since  I  may  not  say  better  of  ye,  care  at  least  for 
the  safety  of  your  mistress,  and  make  such  teims  as  may  secure 
HKB  safety,  and  save  yourselves  from  the  dishcmour  of  being 
held  cowardly  and  perjured  caitiffs  in  your  graves.' 

'  Methinks  the  yout^  speaks  well  and  reasonably,'  said  Wilkin 
Flammock.  '  Let  us  e'en  make  a  grace  of  surrendering  his  body 
up  to  the  King,  and  assure  therdt>y  such  terms  as  we  can  for 
ourselves  and  tibe  lady,  ere  the  last  morael  of  our  provisicm  is 
consumed.' 
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*  I  would  haidlj  haye  pioposed  this  measnre/  said,  or  rather 
muiobled,  Father  Aldrcrrand,  who  had  recently  lost  four  of  hi$ 
front  teeth  by  a  stone  from  a  ding — 'yet,  being  so  generooaly 
offered  by  the  party  principally  concerned,  I  hold  with  the 
learned  tcholiaBt,  VoUkH  nonJU  injuria^ 

'Meet  and  Fleming,'  said  the  old  bannerman,  Ralph  Genyil, 
*  I  see  how  the  wind  stirreth  you ;  bat  yon  deoeiye  yourBelyes 
if  you  think  to  make  our  young  master,  Sir  Damiao,  a  scape- 
goat for  your  light  lady.  Nay,  neyer  frown  nor  fume,  8ir 
Damian ;  if  you  know  not  your  safest  course,  we  know  it  for 
you.  FoQowers  of  De  Laey,  throw  youmelyes  on  your  horses, 
and  two  men  on  one,  if  it  be  necessary;  we  wdl  take  this 
atubbom  boy  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  the  dainty  squire  Amdot 
shall  be  prisoner  too^  if  he  trouUe  us  with  his  peeyish  <^ppo6i- 
tion.  Then  let  us  make  a  fair  sally  upon  the  siegers.  Tbxm^ 
who  can.  cut  their  way  through  wfll  shift  well  enough ;  those 
who  fall  wiU  be  provided  for.' 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  of  La<^s  band  approyed  this 
proposal.  Whilst  the  foUowers  of  Berenger  expostulated  in 
b>ud  and  angry  tone,  Eveline,  summoned  by  tbe  tumult^  in 
▼ain  endeayourad  to  appease  it ;  and  the  anger  and  entreaties 
of  Damian  were  equdly  lost  on  his  followers.  To  each  and 
either  the  answer  was  the  same. 

^Haye  you  no  care  of  it.  Because  you  lovejMir  amoun,  is  it 
reasonable  you  should  throw  away  your  life  and  oursf '  So 
ezdaimed  Oenvil  to  De  Lacy ;  and  in  softer  language,  but  with 
equal  obstinacy,  the  foUowers  of  Baymond  Berenger  refused  on 
the  present  occasion  to  listen  to  the  commands  or  prayers  of 
his  daughter. 

Wilkin  Flammock  had  retreated  from  the  tumult  when  he 
saw  the  turn  which  matters  had  taken.  He  left  the  castle 
l^  a  sally-port^  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
key,  and  proceeded  without  observation  or  opposition  to  the 
royal  oamp,  where  he  requested  access  to  the  sovereign.  This 
was  easily  obtained,  and  Wilkin  speedily  found  himsdf  in  the 
presence  of  King  Henry.  The  monarch  was  in  his  royal 
pavilion,  attended  by  two  of  his  sons,  Bidiard  and  John,  who 
afterwards  swayed  Uie  seeptre  of  England  with  vary  different 
auspices. 

*How  nowf    What  art  thout'  was  the  royal  question. 

'Ah  honest  man,  from  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Ddoureuse.' 

*Thon  mayst  be  honest,'  replied  the  sovereign,  'but  thou 
comeat  from  a  nest  of  traitors. 

XIX  i8 
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<Saeh  as  they  an^  my  lord,  it  is  my  puipcMw  to  pot  them  at 
your  royal  diapoeal ;  for  tbqr  haTO  do  longer  the  wisdom  to 
guide  tbemfldvea,  and  laek  alike  prudence  to  hdd  out  and  grace 
to  submit  But  I  would  first  know  of  jroar  Giaoe  to  what 
terms  you  will  admit  tiie  defeoders  of  yonder  ganaonr 

*To  such  as  kings  give  to  tmitacs»'  said  Hemy,  stenly— 
'shacp  kniTSS  and  tough  oords.' 

'Nay,  my  gracious  lord,  joa  must  be  kinder  than  that 
amounts  to^  if  the  oasde  is  to  oe  rendered  by  my  means;  else 
will  your  coids  and  kniTes  haTO  only  my  poor  body  to  wosk 
upon,  and  you  will  be  as  far  as  erer  from  the  inside  <tf  the 
Gfttde  Doloureuse.' 

The  King  looked  at  him  fixedly.  'Thou  knowest,'  he  said, 
*the  law  of  arms:  hen,  pxafostHinanhal,  stands  a  traitor  and 
yonder  stands  a  tree.' 

'And  here  is  a  thmat,'  said  the  stont^hearted  Flemings 
unbuttoning  the  ooUar  of  his  doublet. 

'By  mine  honour,'  said  Prinoe  Bichaxd,  'a  sturdy  and  faith- 
ful yeoman  i  It  were  better  send  subh  fellows  their  dinner,  and 
then  bnftt  it  out  with  them  for  the  castle^  than  to  starfo  them 
as  the  baggazly  Frenchmen  iunish  their  hounds.' 

'Peace,  Biohard,'  said  his  father;  'thy  wit  is  oier  green, 
and  thy  blood  oyer  hot,  to  make  thee  my  oounselkr  here.  And 
you,  kmm,  speak  you  some  reasonable  terns,  and  we  will  not 
be  oyer  strict  with  thee.' 

'First,  then,'  said  the  Fleming^  'I  stipuhute  full  and  free 
pardon  for  life,  limb,  body,  and  goods  to  me,  Wilkin  Fbmmook, 
and  my  daughter  Bose.' 

'A  true  Fleming,'  said  Prince  John ;  'he  takes  eare  ol  him* 
self  in  the  first  instance.' 

'His  request,'  said  the  King, ' is  reasonable.    What  neactt' 

'Safety  in  Itfe^  honour,  and  land  for  the  demoiselle  Eveline 
Berenger.' 

'How,  sir  knare  I '  said  the  BLing^  angrily,  'is  It  for  snoh  as 
thou  to  dictate  to  our  judgment  or  clemency  in  the  case  of  a 
noble  Norman  lady  f  Confine  thy  mediation  to  snch  as  thyself; 
or  rather  render  us  tlus  castle  without  farther  delay,  and  be 
aanred  thy  doing  so  will  be  of  more  serrioe  to  the  tndtom 
within  than  weeks  more  of  resistance,  which  must  and  ahall  be 
boodeas.' 

The  Fleming  stood  silent,  unwilling  to  snmndsr  wUhout 
some  ipecific  terms,  yet  half  conyineed,  from  the  sitaaition  in 
which  he  had  left  the  garrison  of  tiie  Qaide  I>oh3annse,  tiiat 
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hm  admiUJng  tha  king's  loroeB  would  be^  periuiiMy  the  best  he 
eonld  do  for  Lsdj  Ereliae, 

^I  like  thy  fidelity  fellow/  said  the  King,  whose  aoate  eye 
peroeiyed  the  struggle  in  the  Fknung's  bosom;  'but  oarry  not 
thy  stnbbomnoss  too  fsr,  HaTewenotssid  wewillbegnoioai 
to  yonder  offenders,  as  far  as  our  royal  duty  will  pennitr 

'And»  n^yal  &ther/  said  Prince  John»  inteipoBingi  *I  pray 
you  let  me  haye  the  graoe  to  take  fint  possession  of  the  Garde 
Dokmreose^  and  the  wardship  or  forfoftore  of  the  offending 
lady.' 

*J  pray  yoaalso^my  royal  father,  to  grant  John's  boon,'  said       y 
his  brother  Biohard,  in  a  tone  of  moekeiy.    'Cknsider,  royal  • 
fath^i  it  18  the  first  desire  he  hath  shown  to  annroaoh  the 
banieiB  of  the  eastle,  though  we  haye  attacked  them  forty 
times  at  least    Manyi  cross-bow  and  mangonel  were  buay  oo 
the  former  ocoasinnsb  aioKi  it  is  like  they  will  be  silent  now.' 

'Peaoe,  Biohard,'  said  the  King;  'your  words,  aimed  at  thy 
brother's  honour,  pieroe  my  heart.  John,  thou  hast  thy  boon 
as  oopeems  the  castle;  for  this  unhappy  young  lady,  wewill 
take  her  in  our  own  ohaige.  Fleming,  how  many  men  wilt 
thou  undertake  to  admit  I ' 

Era  Flammook  could  answer,  a  squire  approaohed  Prinoe 
Biohard,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  yet  so  as  to  be  beard  by  all 
present^  'We  haye  disooyered  that  some  intenal disturbiuice, 
or  other  cause  unknown,  has  withdrawn  many  of  the  warden 
from  the  castle  walls,  and  that  a  sudden  attack  might—' 

'I)ast  thou  hear  tlwt,  John r  exclaimed  Richard.  'Laddevs, 
man — get  laddeis,  and  to  the  walL  How  I  should  delight  to 
see  thee  on  the  hig^iest  round — thy  knees  shakings  thy  hands 
grasping  conyuliiyely,  like  those  of  one  in  an  ague  fit--all  air 
around  thee^  saye  a  baton  or  two  of  wood — tbe  moat  below — 


half  a  doaen  ^ikes  at  thy  throat- 

'Peaoe^  Biohard,  for  shame^  if  not  for  charily  1'  said 
father^  in  a  tone  of  anger,  minc^  wtth  grief.    'And  thou, 
John,  get  ready  for  the  assault.' 

*Am  soon  as  I  haye  put  on  my  armour,  father,'  answered  the 
prince;  and  withdrew  dowly,  with  a  yisage  so  blank  as  to 
piomise  no  speed  in  his  piepiunitioDS. 

His  brother  ku^ed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to  his  squire^ 
'It  were  no  bad  jest^  Alberiok*  to  cany  the  place  ere  John  can 
ohange  his  silk  douUet  for  a  steel  one.' 

So  saying,  he  hastily  wi^dbdrew,  and  bis  father  exolajyned  in 
paternal  distoess, ' Ont»  alas!  asmnohtoo  hot  as  his  brother  is 
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too  cold ;  bat  it  is  the  maaKer  fudt.  Olouoester/  said  he  to 
that  celebrated  eari,  'take  mfficieiit  steength  and  follow  Prinee 
Riohardy  to  guard  and  siutaizi  him.  If  any  one  can  role  him, 
it  must  be  a  kni^t  of  thy  estaUidied  lama  Alas  t  alas !  lor 
what  Bin  haye  I  deaenred  the  affliction  cf  theae  oroel  family 
feudst' 

'Be  comforted,  my  lord,'  aaid  the  chancellor,  who  waa  alao 
in  attendance. 

'Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  fMiher  whoee  eons  are  at  diaoord 
with  each  other,  and  agree  only  in  their  diaobedience  to  him!' 

ThoB  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom  no  wiaer,  or, 
J  genenJly  speaking,  more  lortonate  monarch  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  England ;  yet  whose  life  is  a  striking  iQnsttation  how 
family  dissensions  can  tarnish  the  most  brilliant  lot  to  which 
HeaTcn  permits  humanity  to  aspire,  and  how  little  gratified 
ambition,  extended  power,  and  the  highest  repntation  in  war 
and  in  peace  can  do  towards  curing  the  wounds  of  domestic 
affliction. 

The  sudden  and  fiery  attack  of  Bidiaid,  who  hastened  to  the 
escalade  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  followers,  collected  at  random, 
had  the  complete  effect  of  surprise;  and  having  sunnounted 
the  walla  with  their  ladders,  before  the  omtending  parties 
within  were  almost  awaxe  of  the  assault)  the  assailants  burst 
open  the  gates,  and  admitted  Gloucester,  who  had  hastily  Id- 
lowed  wi&  a  strong  body  of  men-at-anns.  The  garrison,  in 
their  state  of  surprise,  confusion,  and  disunion,  ofbiid  but  little 
resistance,  and  would  have  been  put  to  the  aword,  and  the 
place  plundered,  had  not  Heniy  himself  entered  it^  and,  by  his 
personal  exertions  and  authori^,  restrained  the  excesses  <tf  the 
dissolute  soldiery. 

The  King  omduoted  himself,  consUering  the  times  and  the 
provocation,  with  laudable  moderation.  He  contented  himself 
with  disarming  and  dismisnng  the  common  soldiers,  giving  them 
some  trifle  to  cany  them  out  of  the  countiy,  lest  want  diould 
lead  them  to  form  themselves  into  bends  of  robbers.  Hie 
officers  were  more  severely  treated,  being  for  the  greater  part 
thrown  into  dungeons,  to  abide  the  course  of  the  law.  In 
particular,  imprisonment  was  the  lot  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  against 
whom,  believing  the  various  charges  with  which  he  waa  loaded, 
Henry  was  so  highly  incensed,  t^  he  punosed  to  make  him 
an  example  to  all  ftJse  knights  and  disloyal  subjects.  To  the 
Lady  Eveline  Berenger  he  assigned  her  own  apartment  as  a 
prison,  in  irtuoh  she  waa  honourably  attended  by  Boss  and 
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Al&oe^  but  gnaided  with  the  utmbst  atriolxkesB.  It  waa  gener^ 
ally  reported  that  her  demeBnea  would  be  deeland  a  forfeiture 
to  the  oiowii,  and  bestowed,  at  least  in  part,  upon  Randal  de 
Laoy,  who  had  done  good  aelrvice  during  the  siege.  Her  person, 
it  was  thought,  was  destined  to  the  seclusion  of  some  distant 
Freneh  nunn^y ,  where  she  might  at  leisure  repent  her  of  her 
follies  and  her  rashness. 

Father  Aldrovand  was  deliyered  up  to  the  discipline  of  his 
eonvent,  long  ezperienoe  hanng  yery  e£botually  taught  Henry 
the  imprudence  of  infringing  on  the  privileges  of  the  chuidi; 
although,  when  the  King  first  beheld  him  with  a  rusty  corslet 
clasped  over  his  frock,  he  with  difficulty  repressed  the  desire  to 
cause  him  to  be  hanged  over  the  battlements,  to  preach  to  the 
ravenSi 

With  frakin  Flammock,  Henry  held  much  conference,  paz^ 
tioularly  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  and  commerce;  on 
which  ibe  sound-headed,  though  blunt-spoken,  Fleming  was 
well  qualified  to  instruct  an  intelligent  monarch.  *  Thy  inten- 
tions,' he  said,  'shall  not  be  foigotten,  good  fellow,  though  thev 
have  heexi  anticipated  by  ihe  headlong  ^our  of  my  son  l^chard, 
which  has  cost  some  poor  caitifb  their  lives :  Richard  loves  not 
to  sheathe  a  bloodless  weapon.  But  thou  and  thy  countrymen 
diall  return  to  thy  mills  yonder,  with  a  full  peodon  for  past 
ofibnces,  so  that  yon  meddle  no  more  with  such  treasonable 
matters.' 

'And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liegel'  aaid  Flammock. 
'Tour  Majesty  knows  well  we  are  vassals  to  the  lord  of  this 
castle,  and  must  follow  him  in  battle.' 

'It  shall  no  longer  be  so^'  said  Henry:  'I  will  form  a  com- 
munity of  Flemings  here,  and  thou,  Flammock,  shalt  be  mavor,  \/ 
that  thou  mayst  not  plead  feudal  obedience  for  a  relapse  mto 
treason.' 

'Treason,  my  liege!'  said  Fhmmock,  longing,  yet  scarce 
▼enturing,  to  interpose  a  word  in  behalf  of  I^dy  Eveline,  for 
whom,  despite  the  constitutional  coolness  of  his  temperament, 
he  really  felt  much  interest — 'I  would  that  your  Grace  but 
justly  knew  how  many  threads  went  to  that  woof.' 

'Peace,  sinahl  meddle  with  jrour  loom,'  said  Henry;  'and 
if  we  deign  to  speak  to  thee  concerning  the  mechanical  arts 
which  thou  dost  profess,  take  it  for  no  warrant  to  intrude 
farther  on  our  privacy.' 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,  and  in  silence ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy  prisoners  remained  in  the  King's  bosom.    He 
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liimflelf  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  oastle  of  the  Q«ide  Dokmr* 
eiue»  as  a  ooQTanient  station  for  sanding  abioad  partiss  to  sap- 
press  and  extinguish  all  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  and  so  active 
was  Randal  de  Laoj  on  these  oooasions,  that  he  appeared  daihf 
to  rise  in  the  King's  grsoe,  and  was  gratified  with  oonndeiahle 
grants  out  of  the  domains  of  Berenger  and  Laoj,  whioh  the 
King  seemed  already  to  treat  as  forfeited  property.  Most  men 
eonsidered  this  growing  fayour  of  Bandat  as  a  perilous  omen, 
both  for  the  life  of  young  De  Laoj  and  for  the  late  of  the 
unfortunate 


CHAPTER  XXX 

JL  wHf  a  Tow-^I  bsre  »  vow  in  Hawwu 
ShAll  I  hriagpeQuy  q^ob my  aovlt 
Ko,  not  for  vflnioe. 

JHerehiMi  ef  FeiUe$. 

Tn  ooodnaoa  of  the  kgt  ohiptar  ocAtaini  the  tiding*  with 
which  the  miDStml  gwctod  hSm  unhapiy  mMter,  Hugo  de  Lkkoj  -, 
not  indeed  with  the  same  detail  oi  ditmnutanoee  with  whioh 
we  haTe  been  able  to  inyeit  the  namtiYe»  but  ao  as  to  infer  the 
general  and  appalling  factSi  that  his  betrothed  bride  and  beloved 
and  tmeted  kinaman  had  leagued  together  for  his  diahonour, 
had  laiaed  the  banner  of  fdbelMon  agunat  their  lawful  BOTereign, 
and,  fuling  in  their  andadoiia  attein|it^  had  broaght  the  life  ol 
one  of  them,  at  leaat^  into  the  noet  inunineBt  danger,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  hooee  of  Laey,  unleea  aeme  instant  remedy 
eonld  be  found,  to  tibe  very  vrage  ol  min. 

Yidal  maiked  the  eountenaoee  ol  hie  master  as  he  spoke^ 
widi  the  aune  keen  obaervation  whioh  the  ehiroigeon  gires  to 
the  pw^gruBS  of  his  djeseotinfrknife.  There  was  giiel  on  the 
Cknstable's  features — deep  ^ef,  but  without  the  eapreesion 
of  abaaement  or  prostratioQ  whioh  usually  aoeompanies  it; 
anger  and  shame  were  there^  but  they  were  both  of  a  noble 
character,  srwmingiT  eioked  by  fau  faridi  and  nephew's  tmaa- 
arfaiiinfe  the  laws  of  aUegianee^  honour,  md  virtue,  rather  than 
I7  the  di^grsce  and  danuige  which  he  himself  sustskied  throfuf^ 

The  minstrei  waa  so  much  astonished  at  tUs  diaage  oi 
deportment  from  the  sensitive  aeutenees  of  agony  which 
attended  the  beginning  oi  his  nanative,  that  he  stepped  back 
two  paces,  and  gating  on  the  Constable  with  wondei^  mixed 
with  admiration,  exdaimed,  'We  have  heaid  d  mar^rs  in 
INdeBtine,  but  this  exceeda  them  1 ' 

'Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friend,'  said  the  Constable^ 
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patiently;  'it  is  the  fint  blow  of  the  lance  or  mace  which 
pierces  or  stuns ;  those  which  follow  are  little  felt'  * 

'Think,  mj  lord,'  said  Vidal,  'all  is  lost — ^love,  dominion, 
high  office,  and  bright  fame:  so  late  a  chief  among  noble^ 
now  a  poor  palmer ! ' 

'Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  mymiseiyr  said  Hugo^ 
sternly;  'but  even  that  comes,  of  course,  behind  my  back,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  endured  when  said  to  my  &oe  9  Know, 
then,  minstrel,  and  put  it  in  song  if  you  list^  that  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  having  lost  all  he  carried  to  Palestine,  and  all  which  he 
left  at  home,  is  still  lord  of  his  own  mind ;  and  adyersity  can 
no  more  shake  him  than  the  fareeae  which  strips  the  oak  of 
its  leaves  can  tear  up  the  trunk  by  the  roots.' 

'  Now,  by  the  tomb  of  my  father,'  said  the  minstrel,  raptur- 
ously, '  this  man's  nobleness  is  too  much  for  m^  resolve  1 '  and 
stej^ing  hastily  to  the  Constable,  he  kneded  on  one  knee,  and 
caught  his  hand  more  freely  than  the  state  maintained  by  men 
oi  De  Lacy's  rank  usually  permitted. 

'Here,'  said  Vidal,  'on  this  hand — this  noble  hand,  I  re- 
nounce  ' 

But^  ere  he  eould  utt«r  another  word,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  who^ 
perhaps,  felt  the  freedom  of  the  action  as  an  intnudon  on  his 
ndlen  condition,  pidled  back  his  hand,  and  bid  the  minslzd, 
with  a  stem  frown,  arise,  and  remember  that  misfortune  made 
not  De  Lacy  a  fit  personage  for  a  mummeiy. 

Renault  Vidal  rose  rebuked.  'I  had  forgoti'  he  said,  'the 
distance  between  an  Armorican  violer and  ahigh Nonnan baron. 
I  thought  that  the  same  depth  of  aonow,  the  same  buist  of 
joy,  levelled,  for  a  moment  at  leasts  those  artificial  barrien  by 
which  men  are  divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is.  Live  within 
the  limits  of  your  rank,  as  heretofore  within  your  donjon  tower 
and  your  fosses,  my  lord,  undisturbed  by  the  sympathy  of  any 
mean  man  like  me.    I,  too,  have  my  duties  to  discharge.' 

'And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloursuse^'  said  the  baron,  turning 
to  Philip  Quarine — 'God  knoweth  how  well  it  deserveth  the 
name ! — there  to  learn,  with  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  the  truth 
of  these  wof ul  tidings.  Dismount^  minstrel,  and  give  me  thy 
palfrey.  I  would,  Guarine^  that  I  had  one  for  thee;  as  for 
Vidal,  his  attendance  is  less  necessary.  I  will  face  my  foes^ 
or  my  misfortunes,  like  a  man — ^that  be  assured  of,  violer;  and 
J.ook  not  so  sullen,  knave — I  will  not  focget  old  adherents.' 

'One  of  them,  at  leasts  will  not  focget  you,  my  Ictd,' 

'BeoBauiliaitrtoBida.    Noteli. 
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lep&ed  the  miiiftvel»  wtfh  his  Yumal  dubioiiB  tone  of  look  and 


Bat^  just  as  the  Coostabla  was  about  to  priok  forwaidsy  two 
penons  i^ppeared  aa  the  path,  moimted  on  one  hone,  who, 
iddden  by  some  dwarf-wood,  had  oome  very  near  them  without 
being  perooyed.  They  were  male  and  female;  and  the  man, 
who  rode  foremosti  was  such  a  pictore  of  ftonine  as  the  eyes 
of  the  pilgrims  had  scaiee  witneesed  in  all  the  wasted  lands 
through  which  they  had  travelled.  His  features,  naturally 
sharp  and  thin^  had  disappeared  almost  entirely  among  the 
uneombed  grey  beard  and  hairs  with  whioh  they  were  over- 
shadowed ;  and  it  was  but  the  glimpse  of  a  long  nose,  that 
seemed  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and  the  twinkling 
qparkle  of  his  grey  eyes,  which  gave  any  intimation  of  his  linea- 
ments. His  leg,  in  the  wide  <M  boot  which  indosed  it,  looked 
like  the  handle  of  a  laofp  left  by  chance  in  a  pail ;  his  anms 
weie  about  the  thickness  of  riding-rods ;  and  such  parts  of  his 
person  as  were  not  concealed  by  the  tatters  of  a  huntsman's 
caaHock  seemed  rather  the  appendages  of  a  mummy  than  a  liye 


The  female  who  sat  behind  this  spectre  exhibited  also  some 
symptoms  of  extenuation;  but^  being  a  brsTC,  jolly  dame 
naturally,  Ismine  had  not  been  able  to  render  her  a  spectacle 
so  rueful  as  the  anatomy  behind  which  she  rode.  Dame  Gillian's 
cheek  (for  it  was  the  reader's  old  acquaintance)  had  indeed  lost 
the  Toey  hue  of  good  cheer  and  the  smoothness  of  complexion 
which  art  and  ea^  living  had  fixmerly  substituted  for  the 
more  delicate  bloom  of  youth;  her  eyes  were  sunken,  and  had 
lost  mudi  of  their  bold  and  roguish  lustre ;  but  she  was  still 
in  some  measure  herself,  and  ^e  remnants  of  former  finely, 
.together  with  the  tight-drawn  scarlet  hose,  though  sorely  faded, 
showed  still  a  remnant  of  coquettish  pretension. 

So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  pilgrims,  she  began 
to  punch Baoul  with  the  end  of  her  riding-xod.  *Try  thy  new 
trader  man,  sinoe  thou  art  unfit  for  any  other — ^to  the  good 
men — ^to  them,  crave  their  charity.' 

'^Beg  from  beggars  1'  muttered  Baoul ;  'that  were  hawking 
at  sparrows,  dame.' 

'It will  bring  our  hand  in  use  though,'  said  Gillian;  and 
commenced,  in  a  whining  tone,  'God  love  you,  holy  men, 
who  have  had  the  grace  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  what  is 
more,  have  had  the  grace  to  come  back  again — ^I  pray,  bestow 
some  of  your  alms  upon  my  poor  old  husband,  who  is  a 
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miwmble  objeel^  as  yoa  see,  and  apaa  cue  mbo  htm  the  bftd 
luck  to  be  his  wite— Heaven  belp  me  1 ' 

*Peaoe,  woman,  and  hear  idiat  I  have  to  aay/  aaid  the 
CkAStaMe,  l*7>ns  ^  htsod  upoa  the  bridle  of  the  hone.  ^I 
have  pieaent  oooadon  for  that  hone,  and * 

*Bj  the  hnnting4M)m  of  St.  Hubert,  but  thoa  getteat  him 
not  withomt  blows!'  anawered  the  old  huntaman.  *A  fine 
worid  it  i%  when  palmen  tun  home«tealen.' 

*Peaoe,  Mlow  I'  aaid  the  Conatable,  atemlj.  'I  aaj  I  have 
ooearion  preaently  for  the  aervioe  of  thy  hone.  Hera  be  two 
gold  beaants  for  a  day's  use  of  the  bnite;  it  is  well  worth  the 
fee^imple  of  hiiOi  were  he  nerer  retomed.' 

'But  the  palfrey  ia  an  old  aognaintanee,  master/ aaid  Baool; 
'and  if  perohanee—— ' 

'Out  upon ''if  "and  "penhanoe'bot^' aaid  the  dame,  giving 
her  huabuid  ao  determined  a  throat  as  wellnigh  poshed  hka  oat 
of  the  saddle.  '  Off  the  hone  1  and  thank  God  and  thia  worthy 
man  for  the  help  He  haa  aent  ua  in  ezknmity.  What  ajgnifiea 
the  palfrey,  when  we  have  not  enough  to  get  food  eitlMr  lor 
the  brute  or  ourselves,  not  though  we  would  eat  gram  and 
oom  with  him,  like  King  SomeUidy,  irtiom  the  gem  father 
need  to  read  us  to  sleep  aboutt' 

'A  tiruoe  with  yxmr  prating,  dame^'  aaid  Baool,  oflGMag  hia 
assistanee  to  help  her  from  the  oroupe;  but  die  prafeRod 
that  of  Ouarine,  wImv  though  advaneed  in  yean^  ntidned  the 
advantage  of  hia  atout  soldimly  flgun. 

'  I  humbly  thank  your  goodness^'  said  aha^  aa,  having  fint 
kiaaed  her,  the  aqmre  set  her  on  the  ground.  'And  pray,  dr, 
an  ye  oome  from  the  Holy  Landt  Heard  ye  any  tidings  then 
of  him  that  was  Constable  of  Cheaterr 

De  Laoy,  who  waa  engaged  in  removing  the  pillion  fkom 
behind  the  saddle^  atopped  abort  in  hia  tMk,  and  aaid,  'Ha, 
dame !  what  would  you  with  himt' 

'A  great  deal,  good  palmer,  an  I  oould  light  on  him,  lor  hia 
hnda  and  o&omi  an  all  to  be  given,  it^a  like»  to  thatlalee  thie( 
his  kinsman.' 

'  What  t  to  Damian,  hia  nephew  t' exclaimed  the  OonrtaUflb 
in  a  hanh  and  hasty  tone. 

'  Lord,  how  you  startle  me^  sir  t '  said  Gillian ;  then  eontinued, 
turning  to  Philip  Guarine,  'Your  friend  is  a  hasty  man,  belike.' 

'It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  under  so  long^'  said 
the  squin;  'but  look  you  answer  his  queatioos  truly,  and  he 
will  make  it  the  better  for  you.' 
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Gilfian  instently  took  the  hmt  'Was  it  Damian  de  Laoj 
you  aaked  afkerf  Alas  I  poor  yoong  gentleman  t  no  offioes  or 
Uuida  for  liim;  more  likely  to  have  a  gallowBKsaat^  poor  lad, 
and  all  for  nought^  as  I  am  a  true  dame.  Damian  t  no — ^no,  it 
10  not  Damian,  nor  damson  neither,  but  Randal  Lacy,  that 
must  role  the  roasi]^  and  have  all  the  old  man's  lands,  and 
liyings,  and  lotdsE^ps.' 

*  What  1'  said  the  Constable,  'before  they  know  whether  the 
old  man  is  dead  or  nof  Methitiks  tiiat  were  against  law  and 
reason  both.' 

*  Ay,  bat  Bandal  Laoyhas  bronght  aboat  less  likely  matters. 
Look  yoo,  he  hath  sworn  to  the  King  that  they  have  true 
tidings  of  the  Oonstafole's  death;  ay,  and  let  hxm  alone  to 
make  them  soothfast  enough,  if  the  Oonstable  were  onee  within 
his  danger.' 

'Indeed  t'  said  the  Constable.  'But  you  are  forging  tales 
on  a  noble  gentleman.  Come*- some,  dame^  yon  say  this 
beeause  you  hke  not  Randal  Laey.' 

*  Like  him  not  1  And  what  reason  have  I  to  Hke  him,  I  trowf ' 
answered  Gillian.  '  Is  it  beoanse  he  sedneed  my  simj^oity  to  let 
him  into  the  eastle  of  the  Garde  Dolonreose-— ay,  oftener  than 
once  or  twice  either-^when  he  was  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  and 
tcUL  him  all  the  seerets  of  the  family,  and  how  the  boy  Damian 
and  the  girl  Eveline  were  dying  dt  love  with  each  other,  but 
bad  not  oonrage  to  say  a  wotd  of  it  fdr  fear  of  the  Constable, 
thonj^  he  were  a  thousand  miles  off t  You  seem  coneemed, 
worthy  sir ;  may  I  offer  jronr  reverend  wonhip  a  trifling  sap 
hook  my  bottle^  which  is  sovereign  for  tranor  eordii  and  fits  A 
the  spleen  t' 

'No — ^no^'  ejaoolated  De  Lacy;  'I  was  bat  grieved  with  the 
shooting  of  an  old  wound.  Bat,  dame^  I  warrant  me  this 
Dttmian  and  Sveline^  as  yoa  call  them,  became  better,  closer 
friends  in  timet' 

'Theyt  not  they  indeed,  poor  simpletons!'  answered  the 
dame;  'they  wanted  some  wise  eoonseUor  to  go  between  and 
advise  Hiem.  F<Mr,  look  yoo,  shr,  if  old  Hogo  be  dead,  as  is 
most  like^  it  were  more  nataral  that  his  bride  and  his  nephew 
shoold  inherit  his  lands  tlian  thu  same  Randal,  who  is  but  a 
dktant  kinsman,  and  a  f otvwcffn  caitiff  to  boot  Would  you 
think  it^  reverend  pilgrim,  after  the  mountains  of  gold  he 
promised  me,  when  the  castle  was  taken,  and  he  saw  I 
eooki  serve  him  no  more,  he  caUed  me  old  beUame,  and  speke 
of  the  beadle  and  the  oaddngHrtool  t    Tes,  reverend  sir,  old 
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beldamie  and  oudungnrtool  were  hie  beit  words  when  he  knew 
I  had  no  one  to  take  mj  part  aaye  okl  Raoul,  who  cannot  take 
hia  owm  Bot  if  grim  dd  Hugo  bring  baok  his  weather-beaten 
oaroaaa  from  Palestine,  and  have  bat  half  the  devil  in  him 
whioh  he  had  when  he  was  foci  enough  to  go  away,  St.  Maiy, 
but  I  will  do  his  kinsman's  office  to  lum ! ' 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

*Thou  sajW  •^  length  ezdaimed  the  CkmstaU^  *tfaat 
Damian  de  Lacy  and  Eveline  lore  each  othei^  yet  axe  nnoon- 
soious  of  guilty  or  falsehood,  or  ingratitude  to  me— I  would  say, 
to  their  x^tive  in  Palestinef 

'Lore,  sir  1  in  troth  and  so  it  is.  They  do  loye  each  other/ 
said  GlUian,  'but  it  is  like  angels^  or  like  lambs — or  like 
tooLs  if  you  will ;  for  they  would  never  so  much  as  have  spoken 
together,  but  for  a  prank  of  that  same  Randal  Lacy*s.' 

'Howl'  demanded  the  Constable— ^a  prank  of  Randal's) 
What  motive  had  he  that  these  two  should  meet!' 

'Nay,  their  meeting  was  none  of  his  seeking;  but  he  had 
f onned  a  plan  to  carry  ofif  the  Lady  Eveline  hin»elf » for  he  was 
a  wild  rover,  this  same  Randal,  and  so  he  came  diggniaed  as  a 
merchant  of  falcons,  and  trained  out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and 
ibe  Lady  Eveline^  «id  all  of  us,  as  if  to  have  an  hour's  mirth 
in  hawkmg  at  the  heron.  But  he  had  a  band  of  Welsh  kites 
in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  us;  and,  but  for  the  sudden 
making  in  of  Damian  to  our  rescue,  it  is  undesoribable  to  think 
what  might  have  come  cf  us;  flAd  Damian,  being  hurt  in 
the  onslaught^  was  carried  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  mere 
necessity;  and  but  to  save  his  life^  it  is  my  belief  my  lady 
would  never  have  asked  him  to  cross  the  dnawbridge^  even  tf 
he  had  oflfored.' 

'Woman,'said  the  Constable 'think  what  thou  saVst  I  If 
thou  hast  done  evil  in  these  matters  heretofore,  as  1  suqiect 
from  thine  own  story,  think  not  to  put  it  right  by  a  train  of 
new  falsehoods,  merely  from  spite  at  mjasing  thy  reward.' 

'Palmer,'  said  old  Raoul,  with  his  Inoken-toned  voices 
cracked  by  many  a  halloo^  '  I  am  wont  to  leave  the  business  of 
tale-bearing  to  my  wife  Gillian,  who  will  tongue-pad  it  with 
any  shrew  in  Christendom.  But  thou  speak'st  like  one  having 
some  interest  in  these  matters^  and  therefore  I  will  teU  thee 
plainly,  that»  although  this  w^Hnan  has  published  her  own 
shame  in  avowing  her  txxrrespondence  with  that  same  Randal 
Lacy,  yet  what  she  has  said  is  true  as  the  Goq)el ;  and,  were  it 
my  last  word,  I  would  say  that  Damian  and  die  Lady 
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axe  iimooent  of  all  trenaon  and  all  dfahonaaty,  aa  k  the  babe 
unborn.  But  what  ayails  what  die  like  of  na  aaj,  who  ave 
eiven  driven  to  the  very  begging  fcxr  mere  support^  alter  having 
Uved  at  a  good  hooae  and  in  a  good  loid'a  aervioe— blessing  be 
with  him!' 

'fint  hark  you,'  oontiniied  the  Constable^  *are  there  left  no 
ancient  servants  of  the  houses  that  coold  speak  out  aa  well  as 
yout' 

' Humph  1' answered  the  huntsman,  'men  are  not  willing  to 
babbie  wnen  Baadal  Laqy  is  ciadking  his  Aong  above  weir 
head&  llanv  aie  slain  or  starved  to  death,  some  diiqpoaed  of, 
some  spirited  away.  But  there  axe  the  weaver  Ilammoek 
and  his  daughter  Boss,  who  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as 
we  do.' 

'What  I  Wilkin  Fbmmook,  the  stout  Netherlander,'  said 
the  Constable — 'he  and  his  bhmt  but  true  daughter  Bosef 
I  wiU  venture  my  life  on  their  faith.  Where  dwell  they^ 
What  has  beoi  their  lot  amidst  these  changesi' 

« And  in  God's  name  who  axe  yov  that  aak  these  queetionsf ' 
said  Bame  Gillian.  'Husband — husband,  we  have  been  too 
free ;  there  ia  something  in  that  look  and  that  tone  which  I 
should  remember.' 

'  Tea,  look  at  me  more  fixedly,'  said  the  Constable,  throwing 
back  tibe  hood  which  had  hitherto  in  a  great  degree  obscured 
his  features. 

'On  your  knoes  on  your  knees^  Baoul,'  exdaimed  Gfllian, 
dropping  on  her  own  at  the  same  time;  'it  is  the  ConataUe 
hinuelf,  and  he  has  heard  me  call  him  old  Hugo !' 

'It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the  Constable,  at  least,' 
rejdied  De  Laqy;  'and  old  Hugo  willingly  forgives  your  free- 
dom, in  consideration  of  your  good  news.  THiere  are  Flam- 
mock  and  his  daughter  f 

'Bose  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline^'  asid  Dame  Gillian;  'her 
ladystdp^  belike,  chose  her  for  bower-woman  in  plaee  of  me, 
altfaongn  Bose  was  never  fit  to  attire  so  much  aa  a  Dutch 
dolL' 

'The  hdthful  gurl!'  said  the  ConataUe.  'And  where  ia 
Flammockf 

'Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favour  from  the  King,' 
■aid  Baoul,  'and  is  at  his  own  house,  with  his  rabble  of 
weavers,  dose  beside  the  Battlebridge^  as  they  now  call  the 
place  where  your  lordship  queUed  the  Welsh.' 

'Thither  will  I  then,'  said  the  Constable;  'and  will  then 
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see  whftfc  welooixie  King  Hmxry  ct  Anjoa  htm  far  an  old 
Ton  two  mutt  aooompany  me/ 

'My  loid/  mid  Qilliiin,  with  heritatiion,  ^you  know  poor 
folk  ai6  little  thanked  far  interfaienoe  with  great  men's  af&in. 
I  trust  your  lordship  will  be  able  to  protect  us  if  we  speak  iim 
trathy  am  that  yon  will  not  look  back  with  displeasore  on 
what  I  did,  aoting  for  tiie  best' 

'Peaoe,  damei  with  a  wanion  to  ye!'  said  Baonl.  'Will 
yon  think  of  your  own  old  einfnl  oaroass,  when  you  should  be 
saving  your  sweet  young  mistrsss  from  shame  and  opproiion  t 
And  for  thy  01  tongue^  and  worse  praetioesy  his  lordudp  knows 
they  are  brad  in  the  bone  of  thee*' 

<Peaoe»  good  fellow  I'aaid  the  OonstaUe;  <we  will  not  look 
baok  on  thy  wife's  errors^  and  your  fidelity  shall  be  rewarded. 
For  you,  my  faithful  fallowen»'  he  said,  turning  towards 
Guarfaie  and  Tidal,  'when  De  Laoy  shall  reoeive  his  li^ts,  of 
which  he  doubts  nothing,  his  fint  wish  shall  be  to  reward 
your  fidelity.' 

'Mine,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  and  shall  be  its  own  reward,' 
said  Vidal.  'I  will  not  aooept  favours  from  him  in  prosperity 
who  in  adversily  refussd  me  his  hand :  our  aooount  stands  yet 
open.' 

'Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool ;  but  thv  profession  hath  a  privilege 
to  be  humorous^'  said  the  Constable,  whose  weatherbeaten  and 
homely  features  looked  even  handsome  when  animated  by 
gratitude  to  Heaven  and  benevolenoe  towards  mankind.  'We 
will  meety'  he  said,  'at  Battlebridge,  an  hour  before  [after] 
vespers ;  I  shall  have  much  achieved  befcMre  that  time.' 

'  The  space  is  short,'  said  his  esquire. 

'I  have  won  a  battle  in  yet  shorter,'  replied  the  Gonstabla 

'In  which,'  said  the  minstrel,  'many  a  man  has  died  that 
thought  himself  weU  assured  of  ^e  and  victory.' 

'Even  so  shall  miy  dangiaronsooosin Randal  find  his  sohenkes 
of  ambition  bligfated,'  answered  the  OonstsUe ;  and  rode  for^ 
ward%  accompanied  by  Baoul  and  his  wif^  who  had  removmted 
then:  palfrey,  while  the  minstrel  and  squire  fdlowed  a-foot, 
ahdt  of  course^  much  mors  dowly. 
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Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not,  good  Lord  John, 

That  I  would  von  hm^jf 
Or  sae  requital  for  a  debt, 

Whioh  natum  cannot  i»7. 

Bearwitnesa,  all  je  aacred  powers, 

Te  lighte  that  ^gin  to  ahuia, 
Thia  niSht  ahall  prove  tha  aamed  tie 

That  Disda  your  iaith  and  mine. 

Aneieni  SeoUuh  Ballad, 

Ldt  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependants  of  Hugo  de 
JjBoy  nrnmhed  on  in  snlkn  aikDoe,  like  men  who  didike  and 
dsBlamt  each  other*  thoogh  bound  to  one  flommon  ■erriee^  and 
partoerm  thereforab  in  the  aame  hopes  and  feais.  The  diidikoi 
iaideedt  was  chiefiy  upon  Onarine's  sidey  for  nothing  eoold  be 
more  indiffetent  to  Benanlt  Vidal  than  was  his  oompanion, 
laither  than  as  he  was  eooaoious  that  Philip  loved  him  not| 
and  was  not  unlikdj*  so  lur  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  thwart 
some  plans  wUeh  he  had  neady  at  heart  He  took  little 
Qotioe  oi  his  eompanioni  but  himiined  orer  to  himself ,  as  for 
the  exeraise  of  his  memoty,  romances  and  songs,  many  of  whieh 
were  eomposed  in  kngvages  whidi  Gnaiinc^  who  had  only  an 
ear  for  his  natire  Noiman,  did  not  understand. 
.  They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  manner  tor 
neariy  two  hooxs,  when  they  were  met  by  a  groom  on  horse* 
back,  leading  a  saddled  paUray.  'PUgrims,' said  the  man,  after 
lookii^  at  them  with  some  attention,  *  wiiksh  of  you  is  oaUed 
Gmainet' 
'I,  iot  fault  of  a  better,'  said  the  esqu)ff^  'reply  to  that 


*Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  oommends  him  to  yon,'  said  tlie 
gnom;  'and  leods  joa  this  token,  by  whieh  you  shall  know 
that  I  am  his  true  mesBenger.' 

He  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which  Hiilip  faistantly 
rseognised  as  that  used  by  the  Constable. 
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'I  aokncmladge  the  token,'  he  said;  'apeak  my  muter^B 
pleasure.' 

'He  bids  me  say/  replied  the  nder,  'that his  visit  thriTes  as 
well  as  is  possibley  and  that  this  veiy  erening,  by  time  that  the 
son  sets,  he  will  be  poasessed  of  his  own.  He  desires,  theref oira^ 
you  will  mount  this  palfrey,  and  oome  with  me  to  the  Gaide 
Doloureuse,  as  your  presenoe  will  be  wanted  there.' 

'It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,'  said  the  esquire,  much  pleased 
with  the  import  of  the  message,  and  not  dissatisfied  at  being 
separated  from  his  trayelling  companion. 

'And  what  charge  for  met'  said  the  minstrel,  addressing  the 
messenger. 

'If  YOU,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  Renault  Yidal,  you  an 
to  abide  your  master  at  the  Battlebridge^  aooording  to  the 
charge  formerly  giyen.' 

'I  will  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bound,'  was  Vidal's  answer; 
and  Boaroe  was  it  uttered,  ere  the  two  horsemen,  turning  their 
backs  on  him,  rode  briskly  forward,  and  were  speedily  out  ot 
sight. 

It  was  now  four  houn  past  noon,  and  the  sun  was  dedining^ 
yet  there  was  moce  than  three  hours'  space  to  the  time  of 
rendesYOUs,  and  the  distance  hom  the  plaoe  did  not  now  exoeed 
four  miles.  Yidal,  therefore,  either  for  the  sake  of  rest  or 
reflection,  witiidrew  from  the  path  into  a  thicket  on  the  left 
band,  from  which  gushed  the  waters  of  a  streamlet^  fed  by  a 
small  fountain  that  bubbled  up  amongst  the  trees.  Here  the 
trayeller  sat  himself  down,  and  with  an  air  which  seemed  uneon* 
sdous  of  what  he  was  doing,  bent  his  eye  on  the  little  sparkling 
font  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  withcmt  change  of  posture ;  so 
that  he  might,  in  pagan  times,  have  lefneefated  the  statue  of 
a  water-god  bending  over  his  urn,  and  attentive  only  to  the 
supplies  which  it  was  pouzing  f ortiL  At  length,  however,  he 
seemed  to  recall  himself  from  this  state  of  &ep  ahstraotian, 
drew  himself  up,  and  took  some  coarse  food  from  his  pilgrim's 
scrip,  as  if  suddenly  reminded  that  life  is  not  supported  with- 
out means.  But  he  had  probably  something  at  his  heart  which 
a£fected  his  throat  dr  appetite.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  swallow 
a  morsel,  he  threw  it  from  him  in  disgust,  and  applied  him  to 
a  small  flask,  in  which  he  had  some  wine  or  other  Uqaor.  But 
seemingly  this  also  turned  distasteful,  for  he  threw  ftook  him 
both  scrip  and  bottle,  and,  bending  down  to  the  spring,  drank 
de^y  of  the  pure  element,  bathed  in  it  his  hands  and  face, 
and,  arising  from  the  fountain  apparentiy  refreshed,  moved 
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dowly  on  his  way,  ringing  as  he  wenti  bat  in  a  low  and  laddened 
tone,  wild  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  in  a  tongue  equally 
anoient. 

Journeying  on  in  this  melancholy  manner,  he  at  length  came 
in  right  of  the  Battlebiidge ;  near  to  which  arose,  in  proud  and 
gloomy  strength,  the  celebrated  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 
' Here,  then,'  he  said — 'here,  then,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  De 
Lacy.  Be  it  so,  in  God's  name !  he  shall  know  me  better  ere 
we  part/ 

So  saying,  he  strode,  with  long  and  reeolyed  steps,  across  the 
and  ascending  a  mound  which  arose  on  the  opporite 
aide  at  some  distance,  he  gaaed  for  a  time  upon  the  scene  be- 
neath— ^the  beautiful  riyer,  rich  with  the  reflected  tints  of  tiie 
western  sky;  the  trees,  which  were  already  Innghtened  to  the 

2e,  and  saddened  to  the  fancy,  with  the  hue  of  autumn ;  and 
e  darksome  walls  and  towers  of  the  feudal  castle,  from 
which,  at  times,  flashed  a  glimpse  of  splendour,  as  some 
sentinel's  aims  caught  and  gave  back  a  transient  ray  of  the 
setting  son. 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel,  which  had  hitherto  been 
dark  and  troubled,  seemed  softened  by  the  quiet  of  tiie  scene. 
He  threw  loose  his  pilgrim's  dress,  yet  sufienring  part  of  its  dark 
folds  to  hang  around  him  mantle-wise ;  under  which  appeared 
his  minstrel's  tabard.  He  took  from  his  ride  a  rote,  and  strik* 
ing,  from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  descant,  sung  at  others  a  lay, 
of  which  we  can  ofier  only  a  few  fragments,  hterally  translated 
from  the  ancient  language  in  which  they  were  chanted,  premis- 
ing that  they  are  in  that  ezourrive  symbolical  style  of  poetry 
-miieh  Taliessin,  Uewarch  Hen,  and  other  bards  had  deriyed 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  the  Druids, 

I  asked  of  mj  hsrp,  *  Who  hath  iigared  thy  ehordtf  T ' 
And  the  replied,  'The  eiooked  flnger,  whiw  I  mocked  in  my  time.' 
A  Made  of  silTer  may  be  bended ;  a  blade  ci  ateel  abideth. 
Kindnem  fadeth  sway,  but  yengeanoe  endnreth. 

Hie  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  from  the  lips  ; 

But  they  are  long  corroded  by  the  jnice  of  wormwood. 

The  lamb  is  broiight  to  the  sIinnbiaB,  but  the  wolf  zangeth  the  moontain. 

yindiMws  fiMlath  away,  bnt  yengeanoe  endnreth. 

I  asked  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  gUmmeied  on  the  anyil, 

'  Wherefore  glowest  thou  longer  than  the  firebrand  I ' 

'  I  was  bom  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the  brand  in  the  pleasant  greenwood.* 

Kindness  iadeth  away,  bnt  yengeanoe  endnreth. 

XIX  19 
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I  adbicl  the  ifmo.  09k  of  tha  ummklkjt  whtnAym  iti  bMv^  mro  diy  and 

iMaped  like  the  home  of  the  stag^ 
And  it  ahowed  me  that  a  oraall  worm  had  mawed  its  roots. 
The  boy  who  remembered  the  soouige,  womd  the  wicket  of  the  oaaHa  at 

mMnk^l 
Knd»an  fideth  awaj,  M -vfOfpaMa  anteatli. 

Jjightniog  deatrojeth  templee^  thoK||h  their  apirea  pioroe  the  clooda ; 
Storms  deatrov  armadas,  tnoagh  their  sails  interoept  the  gale* 
He  that  is  in  his  glory  falleth,  and  that  by  a  oontemptibfo  enamy. 
Eindnen  fikdath  away,  bat  Tengeaaoe  andnreth. 

Mora  of  tha  aame  wOd  imngw  weie  Ummnoati  eaek  bitfing 
floiD6  uuJogj,  howetw  iaiicifiii  and  lemote,  to  the  theme  which 
ooourred  lika  a  choroa  at  tha  olose  of  each  staiiM;  so  that  tha 
foetsry  reaembled  a  piaoa  of  nnsiay  whiqh,  after  repeated  esanr- 
lAcms  through  f andf ul  variatiOD8|  fetiinui  ever  and  anon  to  the 
ilinple  melody  whieh  is  the  aubjeot  of  omanent. 

As  the  minatrel  ming,  hie  eyee  were  teed  on  the  bridge  and 
ite  vieiQity  i  but  when,  near  the  cloee  of  his  ohant^  he  nitoed 
up  hia  eyes  towards  the  distant  towers  of  the  Garde  Doloiueaaa^ 
he  saw  tiiat  the  gates  were  <9ened,  and  that  there  was  a  mus- 
tering of  guards  and  attendants  without  the  bafrists,  aa  if  some 
expedition  were  about  to  set  iotlihy  or  some  penon  of  import- 
anoe  to  appear  on  the  seene.  At  the  same  time,  gkmoing  his 
eyes  arouiid,  he  disoovwed  that  the  landsospe,  00  eolitarywhen 
he  first  to<^  his  seat  on  Htf  gray  stone  from  whioh  he  o?ep- 
looked  it^  wss  now  besoming  filled  with  figures. 

Dufio^  his  reverie,  seveml  persons»  s^tny  and  in  groiqM^ 
men,  women,  and  ohildren,  had  begun  to  assemble  themselvee 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  were  loitering  thero,  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  spectacle.  There  was  ahK>  mubh  buatiing  at  tiie 
Flemings'  mills,  which,  though  at  some  distance,  were  also 
completely  under  his  eye.  A  pmoession  seemed  to  be  anang- 
ing  itself  there,  whioh  soon  began  to  move  forward*  wiih  pipe 
and  tabor,  and  Tsrious  other  instraments  of  muBie»  and  soon 
approached,  in  regular  order,  the  place  where  Yidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  bund  was  of  a  pacific  character; 
for  the  grey-bearded  old  men  o{  the  Utiile  settlement^  in  their 
decent  ruaiet  gowns,  oame  first  after  the  ruatae  band  of  musiflb 
walking  in  radu  of  three  and  three,  supported  by  their  staTee, 
and  regulating  the  motion  of  the  whole  procession  by  their 
sober  and  staid  pace.  After  these  fathers  of  the  setUement 
came  WiUdn  Flammook,  mounted  on  his  mighty  war-home^ 
and  in  complete  armour,  save  his  head)  like  a  Tassal  prepared 
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to  do  militaiy  servioe  tOT  hi»  )<Hf4-    4Si»f  iMm  fpUov9<|it  ^  in 

fonttle  nu)k,  "tb^  flowor  of  tbe  littlo  9<4oay,  oQq«U4f)g  9f  t¥rt7 
xoMPi  wall  anaed  aiKl  »]^i3wtad»  wbD«9  pi^ady  mir^  m  w^ 
MK  tbeiip  #l«aa  Md  glitt^riog  imthput,  i4»owflld  Ptwliffflw  i^ 

Fiwob  wldjejy.  or  the  ll(9pk  pf  sk)g^  d^fia&pe  wbicb  ^eb^mo- 
tomd  Um  JBnglMhf  <Hr  il»9  wild  ttvtotie  impHuoritj  of  ^9 
whifik  tUm^  Ai^tix^mui^  tb9  Wpteh.  The  motboiy  «ad  thf 
majdfm  ot  tiif  i)plcniy  «4«nf  o#«^{  tb^R  ft>Upv^  ftbD ^biUjm. 
wjtb  jb^999  MS  fibioibl^,  Md  f Q^turo^  m  mmm^  md  ^l:^)^  wi 

graye,  as  their  parents;  Md  hmt^  a#  1^  i^p«rgtt«^  <»Mn9  ^ 

yputbs  fiKMA  Ipnrtom  tQ  twmifi  f^m9i  with  Jigbt  Wccii  hows, 

Tbw  pB9om4o»  wbMlBd  aipyod  jbba  b^M  of  tb«  momd  ^r 
0BflihftnVB»»irt^  m  Fbi€ib  ih^  nmsiti^  w«a  09«Lted«  oirpiMd  th^ 
\mi^  wjitb  tb0  IHII3M  «k>w  iwd  regi^lar  pMt^  a^d  fonsad  t(b«»r 

selyes  into  a  dpubto  liiN^  fiuying  jnwa^  m^  if  to  P9mw9  spina 
ponop  ^  ^i»Mq«ep9^  or  uritaess  000119  oePWionM*  ¥kmm)ck 
fimmad  at  1^9  ^sOrvimty  of  ii^  avemia  tbiM  fanned  bf  bi? 
4)pmiti7WHi9  aod  quietly,  y^^i  OArnflstlyi  99giiC^  m  ^po^JMnc 
fMcfiiiigeQieBta  apd  pis^piufatioiis. 

ia  tbe  QMMvhUe,  fti»gi^effi  at  diffinent  ooimtricMs  begun  te 

draw  together,  apparently  brought  there  by  mere  curiocaty,  4|p4 
IproMd  a  mpttoy  #sse«9Ui|^  Mt  ti^  &Miiher  eiM}  pf  tb#  bridge, 
which  was  that  nearest  to  the  oastle.  Two  English  peasants 
passed  ▼Oiry  Mir  tbfi  ft<me  W  wbieb  Tid(t»l  ^  -Wilt  thou 
W)g  »s  «  fpng»  «ui>8trey  aaid  we  <)lf  tibem,  'M4ber»if  ^tMlber 

Imt  tfaeer  ibtaewiqg  jptP  bifi  Jk»t  a  mM  ey^er  e^ip, 

<I  am  under  ^  your,'  i»n9V(e7tad  tbe  iPW0fare1t  'md  mej  IM^ 
fHWi^  a#  9*y  ffrifQee  ^  pi9MQt' 

'Orym  «M«  tft»  ppewd  tp  pjiey  (p JBoglnb ohoiiii' iiaid i^ 
^id«r  peiiaai»(b»  ^forilQ^  trag«0  9Mc^<9liJiii^(«mm.' 

'  Keep  the  coin,  neverthelffiw,'  MMd  )bbe  ypung^r  mm'     'hft 

Ikbe  pi^mfiT  iM^e  9^  4dbp  fQ^wt^ 

'I  pray  you  reserve  your  bouot>y«  JMnd  Um^'  iaid  Vidnik 

^X  Qp^  it  ftoti  ai»d  tpll  me  ^  ypur  JJModneeai  iiietead«  ^hat 
joftttaop  eyre  g^ipg  fenrnod  bere.' 

'  Wby,  kapv  yon  opt  t^t  ire  bivip  gpt  pnt  CoostfiUe  Pp 

Lacy  again,  and  that  he  is  to  grant  solenm  iQfieptituiPp  tp  tbP 
jnpQUfb  W6»ypni  ot  all  theee  fine  timge  B^ny  «f  ,4njPPi  has 

S'yeiil    Had  SdwMd  the  QoDlenor  been  aliye^  tp  gi^P  Ap 
etberhwd  kM^yee  tbeir  guprckm,  ipt  wpuld  hubyp  fappn  1^  caejb  pf 
the  gallows-tree.    But  come,  neigbbpur«  wa  AbaU  hm  tbe  riWKW,' 


/ 
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So  saying,  they  preflpod  down  the  hilL 

Yidal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  gates  of  the  distant  easde;  and 
the  remote  waving  of  banners,  and  mustering  of  men  on  horse- 
baok,  though  imperf eotly  seen  at  such  a  distance,  apprised  him 
that  one  of  note  was  about  to  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable train  of  military  attendants.  Distant  flourishes  of 
trumpets,  which  came  faintly  yet  distinctly  on  his  ear,  seemed 
to  attest  the  same.  PresenUy  he  peroeiYea,  by  the  dust  which 
began  to  arise  in  columns  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  bridge,  as 
well  as  by  the  neai«r  sound  of  the  darioos,  that  the  troop  was 
advancing  towards  him  in  procession. 

Yidal,  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if  irresolute  Aether  to 
retain  his  present  position,  where  he  commanded  a  full  but 
remote  view  of  the  whole  scene,  or  to  obtain  a  nearer  but  mors 
partial  one  by  involving  himself  in  the  crowd  which  now  dosed 
around  on  either  hand  of  the  bridge,  unless  where  the  avenue 
was  kept  open  by  the  armed  and  arrayed  Flemings. 

A  monk  next  hurried  past  Yidal,  and  on  his  inquiring  as 
formerly  the  cause  of  the  assembly,  answered,  in  a  muttering 
tone^  from  beneath  his  hood,  that  it  was  the  Constable  De 
Lacy,  who^  as  the  first  act  of  his  authority,  was  then  and 
there  to  deliver  to  the  Flemings  a  royal  charter  of  their 
immunities. 

'  He  is  in  haste  to  exercise  his  authority,  methinks,'  said  the 
minstrel. 

'He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  impatient  to  draw  it^' 
replied  the  monk,  who  added  more  which  tiie  minstrel  under- 
stood imperfectly ;  for  Father  Aldrovand  had  not  recovered  the 
injury  which  he  had  received  during  the  siege. 

Yidal,  however,  understood  him  to  say,  that  he  was  to  meet 
the  Constable  there,  to  beg  his  favourable  interoessioQ. 

'  I  also  will  meet  him,'  said  Renault  Yidal,  rising  suddenly 
from  the  stone  which  he  occupied. 

'Follow  me  then,'  mumbled  the  priest;  'tiie  Flemings  know 
me,  and  will  let  me  forward.' 

But  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace,  his  influence  was 
not  so  potent  as  he  had  flattered  himseff;  and  both  he  and  the 
minstrel  were  jostled  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd,  and  separated 
from  each  other. 

YidJal,  however,  was  recognised  by  the  English  peasants  who 
had  before  spoke  to  him.  'Canst  thou  do  any  juggiers*  feats, 
minstrelf  said  one.  ' Thou  mayst  earn  a  fair  largesse,  for  our 
Norman  masters  loyejangUrie.* 
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'  I  know  bat  one/  laid  Yidal,  'mi  I  will  show  it|  if  you  will 
yield  me  aome  room.' 

They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and  gave  him  time  to 
throw  aside  his  bomiet^  bare  his  legB  and  kaees,  by  stripping 
off  the  leathern  buskins  which  swathed  them,  and  retaining 
only  his  sandals.  He  then  tied  a  parti-coloured  handkerchief 
around  his  swarthy  and  sunburnt  hair,  and,  casting  off  his 
upper  doublet^  showed  his  brawny  and  nervous  anns,  naked  to 
the  shoulder. 

But  while  he  amused  those  immediately  about  him  with 
these  preparations,  a  commotion  and  rush  among  the  crowd, 
together  with  the  dose  sound  of  trumpets,  answered  by  all  the 
Flemish  instruments  of  music,  as  well  as  the  shouts  in  Norman 
and  English  of  '  Long  live  the  gallant  Cbnstable !  Our  Lady 
for  the  bold  De  Lacy  I '  announced  that  the  Constable  was  dose 
at  hand. 

Vidal  made  incredible  exertious  to  approach  the  leader  of 
the  procession,  whose  morion,  distinguished  by  its  lofty  plumes, 
and  right  hand  holding  his  truncheon  or  leading-staf^  was  all 
he  ooidd  see,  on  account  of  the  crowd  of  officers  and  armed 
men  around  him.  At  length  his  exertions  prevailed,  and  he 
came  within  three  yards  of  the  Constable,  who  was  then  in  a 
small  circle  which  had  been  with  difficulty  kept  dear  for  the 
purpose  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  day.  His  back  was  towards 
the  minstrel,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  bending  from  his  horse 
to  deliver  the  royal  diarter  to  Wilkin  Flammock,  who  had 
knelt  on  one  knee  to  receive  it  the  moro  roverontially.  His 
discharge  of  this  duty  occasioned  the  Constable  to  stoop  so  low 
that  his  plume  seemed  in  the  act  of  mixing  with  the  flowing 
mane  of  his  noble  charger. 

At  this  moment,  Vidal  throw  himself  with  singular  agility 
over  the  heads  of  the  Flemings  who  guarded  the  cirde;  and, 
ere  an  eye  could  twinkle^  his  right  ;knee  was  on  the  croupe  of 
the  CoEistable's  horse,  the  grasp  of  his  left  hand  on  the  collar 
of  De  Lac/s  buff-coat;  then,  clinging  to  his  prey  like  a  tiger 
after  its  leap,  he  drew,  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  a  shorty 
sharp  dagger,  and  buried  it  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  just  where 
the  spine^  whidi  was  severed  by  the  stroke,  serves  to  convey  to 
the  trunk  of  the  human  body  Uie  mysterious  influences  of  the 
brain.  The  blow  was  struck  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  aim 
and  strength  of  arm.  The  unhappy  horseman  dropped  from 
bis  saddle  without  ffroan  or  struggle^  like  a  bull  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, under  the  steel  of  the  tauridor ;  and  in  the  same  saddle 
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thb  hiA  ixiurcleiei>,  brandisliiiig  thd  bldOdy  pofllatdy  and  bilging 
the  hone  to  speed. 

There  Win  itideed  A  {Mwftibility  M  his  hftvliig  Mhitfvad  his 
Msape,  M)  much  t^er^  thoM  iummd  pMl^Md  for  th«  moniant 
by  the  BaddefmeBB  md  audftcity  of  the  Miterpriae }  but  Flatt^ 
mock'H  |MMnoe  of  ttdixl  did  not  forsake  kimi  be  Miasd  thtf 
hdlrse  by  the  bridle»  andi  aided  by  those  who  WttiMd  bat  sa 
etatnple^  made  the  Hder  piiaonei^j  bound  his  anoOS)  and  oalled 
aloud  that  he  must  be  earned  before  King  Henry.  Tbli 
propoMlj  uttered  in  flammock'i  strong  and  dedded  tone  of 
Voice,  sUenced  a  thouitilnd  wild  6ries  of  murder  and  treaaon^ 
which  had  aiisen  while  the  different  and  hcetite  natlYW^  of 
Which  the  dr6wd  Was  ocmpCMd,  threw  upon  eaoh  other  vecip^ 
Vocally  the  charge  of  i^eachery. 

All  the  streams,  howerer^  now  aiisembled  In  one  obaimel,  and 
poured  with  imanimous  assent  towards  the  Garde  Dolouremse^ 
etcepting  a  feW  of  the  muidered  nobleman's  tratn^  who  re- 
mained to  ttuttsport  their  master's  body,  in  deoent  soknmity  of 
mourning,  tl«om  the  itpot  whieh  he  had  iought  with  lo  moeh 
tK>mp  and  triumph. 

When  Flammoek  Maohed  th«  Oatd«  Dokwreuse^  be  was 
fetiuiily  admitted  With  hie  prisoneis  and  with  snoh  witnesses  as 
h«  had  selected  to  proTe  the  ei^i^ti<Mi  Of  the  ertma.  To  bis 
{request  of  an  audieAce,  he  wan  answered  that  the  King  had 
i)ommiatKled  that  none  should  b6  admitted  to  him  for  aoiaa 
time;  yet  Ho  sihgulaa^  Weli8  lihe  tldingg  Of  the  Omitable's 
elaughter,  that  the  captain  of  the  guard  tentured  to  interrupt 
Henty's  priTaej^  in  order  to  dommnnkate  that  ^vent^  and  iw* 
turned  with  orders  that  flammock  and  hit  prisoner  should  ba 
instantly  admitted  to  the  royal  apartment  l^ert  they  fcmnd 
Henry,  atMided  by  totetai  persons,  who  ttood  rtspectAilly 
behind  tho  royal  teat  in  a  darkenod  part  of  the  room* 

Wheft  Flammook  entered,  hie  large  bulk  ahd  massive  Umbs 
WiM«  stmngely  oohtraeted  with  eheeks  pale  with  horror  at  what 
he  had  jutt  WitneMed,  And  With  awe  at  finding  himsetf  in  the 
rcrfai  piresenee  ^chamber.  Beeide  him  stood  hts  prisooer,  un^ 
daunted  by  the  ^tuation  in  whloh  he  was  pUUMd.  ThO  blood 
of  hi«  victim,  whioh  had  spirted  Arom  the  wound,  was  vinUe 
on  his  bat«  limbs  and  his  scanty  garments  5  but  parttonlariy 
U])on  hiA  brow  and  the  handkerchief  with  which  it  wat  bound. 

Benry  gated  on  him  with  a  stem  look,  which  the  other  not 
only  endured  without  dtamayi  but  seemed  to  rttuiu  with  a 
frown  of  deBaAOOi 
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<DoM  no  one  kncm  tfak  oftitifff '  aaid  Henry^  lookiiig  ttonod 
him. 

Them  wm  no  imniikliftt^  aotweri  nntil  Philip  Ghiirine^ 
stepping  from  the  group  whioh  stood  b«hind  the  royal  chAir^ 
Mioy  though  with  MitatkMiy  'So  pleaie  you,  my  liege^  but  for 
the  stBMige  gniio  in  whioh  he  is  now  arrayed,  I  should  mj 
then  was  a  hooiehold  minetiel  of  my  master,  byname  fienanlt 
VidaL' 

'Thon  art  deoeived,  Nonnan,'  replied  the  minstrel;  'my 
menial  place  and  base  lineage  were  but  assumed.  I  am 
Cadwallon  the  Briton-^-Cadwallon  of  the  Nine  Lays-^-Cad wallon, 
the  ohief  bard  of  Owenwyn  of  Powys Land — and  his  avengsr  I' 

As  he  uttered  the  la^  word,  his  looks  encoontered  those  of 
a  palmer,  who  had  gradually  advanoed  from  the  recess  in  whiefa 
the  attendants  were  stationed,  and  now  confronted  him. 

The  Welshman's  eyse  looked  so  eagerly  ghastly  as  if  flying 
from  their  sockets,  while  he  exclaimed,  m  a  tone  of  surprise, 
mingled  with  horror, '  Do  the  dead  come  before  monarohs  f  Or, 
if  thou  art  alive,  vihom  have  I  slatnl  I  dreamed  not^  surely, 
of  that  bound,  and  of  that  home  blow,  ret  my  Tiotim  stands 
befoM  me  t    Have  I  not  slain  the  Constable  of  Chester  f 

'Thou  hast  indeed  slain  the  ConstaUe,'  answersd  the  King; 
'but  know,  Welshman,  it  was  Randal  de  Lacy^  on  whom  that 
charge  was  this  morning  conferred,  by  our  beUef  of  our  loyal 
and  ndthfttl  Hugo  de  Li^s  having  been  lost  upon  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  vessel  In  which  he  had  taken 
passage  was  rqiorted  to  have  suffered  shipwreck.  Thou  hast 
cut  short  Randal's  brief  elevation  but  by  a  few  hours;  ior 
to-morrow's  sun  would  have  again  seen  him  without  land  or 
lordship.' 

The  prisoner  dropped  hla  head  on  his  bosom  in  evidettt 
despair.  'I  thought,'  he  murmured,  'that  he  had  changed 
hiB  slou^  and  come  forth  so  g^orkms  all  too  soon.  Ifay  the 
eyes  dr^  out  that  were  cheatra  with  those  bauUes^  a  plumed 
cap  and  a  lacquered  baton  I ' 

'I  will  take  care,  Welshman,  thine  eyes  cheat  thee  not 
agahi,'  said  the  Kins,  sternly;  *b^ore  the  night  is  an  hour 
older,  they  shall  be  closed  on  all  that  is  earthly.' 

'May  I  request  of  your  nobleness,'  said  the  Constable,  'that 
you  will  permit  me  to  ask  the  unhappy  man  a  few  questions  f 

'When  I  have  demanded  of  him  myself,'  ssiid  the  Ktaig, 
*  why  he  has  dipt  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman.' 

'  Because  he  at  whom  I  aimed  my  blow,'  said  the  IMton,  his 
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eye  gUnoing  fiercely  from  the  King  to  De  Laoy,  and  l)ack,  '  had 
spilled  the  blood  of  the  deaoendaiit  of  a  thoasand  kings ;  to 
which  his  own  gore,  or  thine,  proud  Count  of  Anjoo,  is  but  9a 
the  puddle  of  the  highway  to  the  silyer  fotmtain.' 

Henry's  eye  menaced  the  audacious  speaker ;  but  the  King 
reined  in  his  wrath  when  he  beheld  the  imploring  lock  of  his 
servant.  'What  wouldst  thou  ask  of  himT  he  said;  'be  brief, 
for  his  time  is  short' 

'  So  please  you,  my  liege,  I  would  but  demand  wherefore  he 
has  for  years  forborne  to  take  the  life  he  aimed  at,  when  it  was 
in  his  power — ^nay,  when  it  must  have  been  lost  but  for  his 
seemingly  faithful  service  1 ' 

'Norman,'  said  Cadwallon,  'I  will  answer  thee.  When  I 
first  took  upon  me  thy  service,  it  was  well  my  purpose  to  have 
slain  thee  that  night.  There  stands  the  man,'  pointing  to 
Philip  Guarine,  'to  whose  vigilance  thou  owed'st  thy  safety.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  De  Lacy,  '  I  do  remember  some  indications  of 
such  a  purpose ;  but  why  didst  thou  forego  it,  when  following 
opportunities  put  it  in  thy  power?' 

'When  the  slayer  of  my  sovereign  became  God's  soldier,' 
answered  Cadwallon, '  and  served  his  cause  in  Palestine^  he  was 
safe  from  my  earthly  vengeance.' 

'  A  wonderf id  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a  Welsh  assassin  1 ' 
said  the  King,  scornfully. 

'Ay,'  answered  Cadwallon;  'and  which  certain  Christaan 
princes  have  scarce  attained  to,  who  have  never  neglected  the 
chance  of  pillage  or  conquest  afforded  by  the  absence  of  a 
rival  in  the  Holy  Crusade.' 

'  Now,  by  the  Holy  Rood '  said  Henry,  on  the  point  of 

bursting  out,  for  the  insult  afiected  him  peculiarly,  but^ 
suddenly  stopping,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  contempt^  'To  the 
gallows  with  the  knave ! ' 

'But  one  other  question,'  said  De  Lacy,  'Renault^  or  by 
whatever  name  thou  art  called.  Ever  since  my  return  thou 
hast  rendered  me  service  inconsistent  with  thy  stem  resoltt- 
tion  upon  my  life :  thou  didst  aid  me  in  my  shipwreck,  and 
didst  guide  me  safely  through  Wales,  where  my  name  would 
have  ensured  my  death;  and  all  this  after  the  crusade  was 
accomplished ) ' 

'I  could  explain  thy  doubt,'  said  the  bard,  'but  that  it 
might  be  thought  I  was  pleading  for  my  life.' 

'  Hesitate  not  for  that,'  said  the  King ;  '  for,  were  our  Holy 
Father  to  intercede  for  thee^  his  prayer  were  in  vain.' 
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'Wdly  then,' said  the  baid,' know  the  tziith:  Iwas  too  proud 
to  permit  either  wave  or  Welshman  to  share  in  my  iByenge. 
Know  also — ^what  is  peihapa  Gadwallon's  weakness — use  and 
habit  had  divided  my  feelings  towards  De  Lacy  between  ayer- 
sion  and  admiration.  I  still  contemplated  my  revenge,  but  as 
something  which  I  might  never  complete,  and  which  seemed 
rather  an  imAge  in  the  clouds  than  an  object  to  which  I  must 
one  day  draw  near.  And  when  I  beheld  thee,'  he  said,  turning 
to  De  Lacy,  '^this  very  day  so  determined,  so  sternly  resolved,  to 
bear  thy  impending  £&te  like  a  man — ^that  you  seemed  to  me  to 
resemble  the  last  tower  of  a  ruined  palace,  still  holding  its  head 
to  heaven,  when  its  walls  of  splendour,  and  its  bowers  of  delight^ 
lay  in  desolation  around — "May  I  perish,"  I  said  to  mysefi  in 
secret^  "  ere  I  perfect  its  ruin  I "  Tes,  De  Lacy,  then — even  then, 
but  some  hours  since,  hadst  thou  accepted  my  proffered  hand, 
I  had  served  thee  as  never  follower  served  master.  You  rejected 
it  with  scorn ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  insult,  it  required 
that  I  should  have  seen  you,  as  I  thought,  trampling  over  the 
field  in  which  you  slew  my  master,  in  the  full  pride  of  Norman 
insolence,  to  animate  my  resolution  to  strike  the  blow  which, 
meant  for  you,  has  slain  at  least  one  of  your  usurping  race.  I 
will  answer  no  more  questions.  Lead  on  to  axe  or  gallows — ^it  is 
indifferent  to  CadwaUon :  my  soul  will  soon  be  with  my  free 
and  noble  ancestzy,  and  with  my  beloved  and  royal  patron.' 

<  My  liege  and  prince,'  said  De  Lacy,  bending  his  knee  to 
Henry,  'can  you  hear  this,  and  refuse  your  ancient  servant  one 
request  t  Spare  this  man.  Extinguish  not  such  a  light,  because 
it  is  devious  and  wild.' 

'  Rise — rise,  De  Lacy,  and  shame  thee  of  thy  petition,'  said 
the  King.  *  Thy  kinsman's  blood — the  blood  of  a  noble  Nor- 
man— is  on  the  Welshman's  hands  and  brow.  As  I  am  crowned 
king,  he  shall  die  ere  it  is  wiped  off.  Here  1  have  him  to  present 
execution  I ' 

CadwaUon  was  instantly  withdrawn  under  a  guard.  The 
Ck)n8tabl6  seemed,  by  action  rather  than  words,  to  continue  his 
intercession. 

'Thou  art  mad,  De  Lacy — ^thou  art  mad,  mine  old  and  true 
friend,  to  urge  me  thus,'  said  the  King,  compelling  De  Lacy  to 
rise.  '  Seest  thou  not  that  my  care  in  this  matter  is  for  thee  1 
This  Randal,  by  largesses  and  promises,  hath  made  many  friends, 
who  wiU  not,  perhaps,  easily  again  be  brought  to  your  allegi- 
ance, returning,  as  thou  dost,  diminished  in  power  and  wealth. 
Had  he  lived,  we  might  have  had  hard  work  to  deprive  him 
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entirely  of  the  power  which  he  hid  aoquiied.  We  thank  the 
WeUh  ftttAisiti  who  h«th  rid  ue  of  him;  but  Us  adheraats 
wo«ild  017  foal  plar  wete  the  muidenr  spared.  When  blood  is 
paid  for  blood,  all  will  be  forgotten,  and  their  lojaltj  wiU 
onoe  mora  flow  ia  its  proper  ohamiel  to  thee,  their  lawful  IcxdJ 

Hugo  de  Lacy  aroee  from  his  knees,  and  endeavoured  reepeet* 
fally  to  combat  the  pditie  raaeont  of  his  wily  sorereign,  whioh 
he  plainly  saw  wore  reeorted  to  less  for  his  sake  than  with  tlie 
prudent  imipose  of  effecting  the  change  of  feodal  anthori^ 
with  the  least  possible  tirmble  to  the  ooontiy  or  soreteign. 

Henry  listened  to  De  Lacy's  arguments  patiently,  and 
combated  them  with  temper,  until  the  death-^hrom  b^ui  to 
beat  and  the  castle  bell  to  toll.  He  then  led  De  Lacy  to  the 
window,  on  which,  Idr  it  was  now  dark,  a  strong  ruddy  light 
began  to  gleam  from  without  A  body  d  mennitHtfme,  eadi 
holding  in  his  hand  A  biasing  torch,  were  returning  along  the 
terrace  from  the  execution  of  the  wild  but  high-souled  Briton, 
with  cries  of  'Long  live  Kii^Heniy  I  and  so  perish  all  enemies 
of  the  gentle  Norman  men  t' 


CONCLUSION 

A  ftm  hath  Mt--a  star  hatli  riMn, 

0,  Gemlditta  I  sliM*  4niK  tt  thin4 
BtkJt  beett  ik»  lOTelj  lad/'s  priaozk. 

COLEBIDCS. 

PoimiAii  bun«  had  «tiM  in  tarigning  to  Eteline  Ber^nget,  nftof 
the  capture  of  het  castle,  any  oonfinement  more  wrete  than  that 
of  her  atmt  the  lady  ahbesa  of  the  CiBterciana^  content  afiforded. 
Tet  that  waa  Bevere  enoogh ;  for  maiden  aunta,  whether  abbeeMa 
or  no,  are  not  tolerant  of  the  tpeciea  of  errors  of  which  Eveline 
was  accused ;  and  the  innocent  damosel  was  brought  in  many 
wayn  to  eat  her  bread  in  sham«  of  countenioice  and  bitterness  of 
heart.  Etety  day  of  her  confinement  was  rendered  less  and  less 
endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  Yarious  forms  of  sjrmpathy,  consola- 
tion, and  exhottation ;  but  which,  stript  of  their  assumed  forms, 
were  undiiqguised  anger  and  insult.  The  company  of  Hose  was 
All  which  Eteline  had  to  sustahi  her  under  these  inflietions,  and 
that  was  at  length  withdrawn  on  the  Tery  morning  when  so 
many  important  events  took  place  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

The  unfortunate  toung  lady  inquired  in  tain  of  a  |rim-faeed 
nun,  who  appeared  in  R^'s  jdaoft  to  assist  her  to  dress,  why 
her  eompanion  and  friend  was  debarred  attendance.  The  nun 
obeerted  on  that  score  an  obstinate  silence,  but  threw  out  many 
hints  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  tain  ornaments  of  a 
frail  chUd  trf  clay,  and  on  the  hardship  that  even  a  spouse  of 
Heaten  was  compelled  to  ditert  her  thoughts  from  her  higher 
duties,  and  condescend  to  fasten  clasps  and  adjust  veils. 

The  lady  abbess,  howeter,  told  her  niece  after  matins,  that 
her  attendant  had  not  been  withditiwn  from  her  for  a  space  only, 
but  was  likely  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house  of  the  seterest  profession, 
for  having  amirded  her  mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian  de 
Lact  into  her  sleeping^apartment  at  the  castle  of  Baldiinghanu 

A  soldier  of  Be  Li^'s  band,  who  had  hitiierto  kept  what  he 
had  observed  %  seoret>  being  off  his  post  that  nighty  had  now  hi 
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l'b  diflgraoe  found  he  might  benefit  himself  by  telling  the 
Btory.  This  new  blow,  so  unexpected,  so  a£9ictive— thie  new 
chaige,  which  it  wae  ao  difficult  to  explain,  and  so  impoanUe 
utterly  to  deny,  aeemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Damian's  fate  and  her 
own ;  while  the  thought  that  she  had  inyolved  in  ruin  her  an^e- 
hearted  and  high-aovded  attendant  was  all  that  had  been  want- 
ing to  produce  a  state  which  approached  to  the  apathy  of  despair. 
*  Think  of  me  what  you  will,'  she  said  to  her  aunt^  *  I  will  no 
longer  defend  myself;  say  what  you  will,  I  will  no  longer  reply; 
carry  me  where  you  will,  I  will  no  longer  reeiBt.  God  will,  in 
His  good  time,  dearmy  fame — may  He  forgive  my  persecuton  I' 

^ter  this,  and  during  several  hours  of  thatuidiappy  day,  the 
Lady  Eveline,  pale,  cold^  silent^  glided  from  chapel  to  refectoiy, 
from  refectoiy  to  chapel  again,  at  the  slightest  beck  of  the 
abbess  or  her  official  sisters,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  various 
privations,  penances,  admonitions,  and  reproaches,  of  which  she, 
in  the  couise  of  that  day,  was  subjected  to  an  extraordinaiy 
share,  no  more  than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  inclemency  of 
the  external  air,  or  the  rain-drops  which  fall  upon  it»  though 
they  must  in  time  waste  and  consume  it. 

The  abbess^  who  loved  her  niece^  although  her  afiection  showed 
itself  often  in  a  vexatious  manner,  became  at  length  alarmed, 
countermanded  her  orders  for  removing  Eveline  to  an  inferior 
cell,  attended  herself  to  see  her  laid  in  bed  (in  which,  as  in. 
everything  else,  the  young  lady  seemed  entirely  passive),  and, 
with  something  like  reviving  tenderness,  kissed  and  blesaed  her 
on  leaving  the  apartment.  Slight  as  the  mark  of  kindness  was^ 
it  was  unexpected,  and,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  opened  the  hidden 
fountains  of  waters.  Eveline  wept^  a  resource  which  had  been 
that  day  denied  to  her ;  she  prayed ;  and,  finally,  sobbed  herself 
to  sleep,  like  an  infttnt^  with  a  mind  somewhat  tranquillised  by 
having  given  way  to  this  tide  of  natural  emotion. 

She  awoke  more  than  once  in  the  night  to  recall  mingled  and 
gloomy  dreams  of  cells  and  of  castles,  of  funerals  and  of  bridalsi 
of  coronets  and  of  racks  and  gibbets ;  but  towards  morning  she 
fell  into  sleep  more  sound  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
her  visions  partook  of  its  soothing  character.  The  Lady  df  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  seemed  to  smile  oa  her  amid  her  dreams,  and 
to  promise  her  votaress  protection.  The  shade  of  her  father 
was  there  also;  and,  with  the  boldness  of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  the 
paternal  resemblance  with  awe,  but  without  fear.  His  lips  moved, 
and  she  heard  words ;  their  import  she  did  not  f  ullv  comprehend, 
save  that  they  spoke  of  hope,  consolation,  and  approaohing 
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happiness.  There  also  glided  in,  with  bright  bine  qres  fixed 
upon  hera^  dressed  in  a  tunio  of  safiion-<x>loQred  silk,  with  a 
mantle  of  oemlean  blue  of  antique  ftuddon,  the  form  of  a 
female^  resplendent  in  that  delicate  spedes  of  beauty  which 
attends  the  fairest  ccMnplezion.  It  was,  she  thought,  the 
Britoness  Yanda;  but  her  countenance  was  no  longer  resentful; 
her  long  yeUow  hair  fiew  not  loose  on  her  shoulders^  but  was 
mysterioiisly  braided  with  oak  and  mistletoe;  above  all,  her 
right  hand  was  graoefollj  disposed  of  under  her  mantle^  and  it 
was  an  unmutilated,  unspotted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand 
which  crossed  the  Inow  of  Eyeline.  Tet,  under  these  assurances 
of  favour,  a  thrill  of  fear  passed  over  her  as  the  vision  seemed 
to  repeat  or  chant, 

'  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  mud, 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betiay'd, 
All  it  done  that  has  been  said ! 
Yanda's  wrong  haa  been  ywroken ; 
Take  her  pardon  by  thii  token.' 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who  started  at  that  instant, 
and  then  awoke.  Her  hand  was  indeed  gently  pressed  by  one 
as  pore  and  white  as  her  own.  The  blue  eyes  and  feir  hair  of  a 
lovely  female  fiace,  with  half-veiled  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks, 
flitted  through  her  vision,  and  indeed  its  lips  approached  to 
those  of  the  lovely  sleeper  at  the  moment  of  her  awakening ; 
but  it  was  Boee  in  whose  arms  her  mistress  found  hersdf 
pressed,  and  who  moistened  her  face  with  tean^  as  in  a  passion 
of  affection  she  covered  it  with  kisses. 

<What  means  this,  BoseT  said  Eveline;  'thank  Qod,  you 
are  restored  to  me  1    But  what  mean  these  bursts  of  weeping) ' 

'Let  me  weep— let  me  weep,'  said  Boss ;  *it  is  long  since  I 
have  wept  for  joy,  and  long,  I  trust,  it  will  be  ere  I  again  weep 
for  sonow.  News  aie  come  on  the  spur  from  the  Gaxde  Dolour- 
euse.  Amelot  has  brought  them;  he  is  at  liberty,  so  is  his 
master,  and  in  hi§^  favour  with  Henry.  Hear  yet  more,  but 
let  me  not  tell  it  too  hastOy.    You  grow  pale.' 

'No — no,' said  Eveline ;  'goon — go  on,  I  think  I  understand 
yon — ^I  think  I  do.' 

'The  villain  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  master-mover  of  all  onr 
sorrows,  will  plague  you  no  more :  he  was  slain  by  an  honest 
Welshman,  ai^  grieved  am  I  that  they  have  hanged  the  poor 
man  for  his  good  service.  Above  all,  the  stout  old  Constable 
is  himself  rstomed  from  Pdestine,  as  worthy,  and  somewhat 
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wiffr,  thm  ba  wm;  for  it  ii  thought  he  wfll  noovnoo  his  oon- 

tF^  with  your  bwljahip.' 

'Silly  girii'  said  £rdiii«i erimsomng  aa  hi^  m  che  had  baas 
before  pale,  'jeet  not  w^dai  such  a  tale.  Bint  eaa  thfa  be 
imlity  I  U  Baodal  indeed  slsdn,  and  tha  Cooatoblo  fatuniadr 

Tbeie  ware  haaty  and  humed  quertioxu%  anawarad  aa  faaalily 
and  ooafuaedly,  md  broken  with  ajaeidations  <d  mrpriafl^  and 
thanks  to  Heaven  and  to  Our  Lady,  until  tha  aaataj^of  dah^ 
apberad  dawn  into  a  aort  of  tranquil  woodaf; 


Maanwhile  Panrfan  lAoyaJao  had  hiaaxj^aaatioDataieaam, 
and  the  otode  in  which  tb«y  ware  eoa^^eyel  bad  aamathing 
remarkable.  Damian  bad  for  some  time  bean  libe  inbafattent 
of  what  our  age  would  have  termed  a  dungeon,  but  which,  in 
the  ancient  days,  they  called  a  prison.  We  are  perhaps  censur- 
able in  making  the  dwelling  and  the  food  of  acknowledged  and 
convicted  guilt  more  comfortable  and  palatable  than  what  the 
parties  could  have  gained  by  any  axertiona  when  at  large,  and 
supporting  themselyes  by  honest  labour ;  but  this  is  a  yenial 
error  compared  to  that  of  our  ancaaton^  who,  conaidfflriffg  a 
abargo  and  a  oonTietion  as  synonymous,  treatad  the  aaouMd 
bef on9  aentenoe  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  of  itsetf  * 
serere  punjahmant  after  he  was  found  guilty,  Damiaa,  thsf^ 
fore,  notwithstanding  his  hi^  birth  Mkd  diatingaiahad  nnk, 
was  oonfined  after  the  manner  of  tha  moat  atrocioaa  ciimiaal, 
was  heayily  fettered,  fed  on  (ha  ooanast  food,  and  experienoad 
only  this  allemtion,  tibat  he  was  panmtied  to  indulge  his 
misery  in  a  solitary  and  sapacata  oaU,  tha  wretohad  fnnftxm 
of  which  was  a  meMi  badatead*  and  a  binkcn  taUo  and  ohair. 
A  coffin-^<^ii>d  hia  own  arms  and  initiala  were  painted  opon  it*-- 
Stood  in  one  comer,  to  mnind  him  cf  his  i^proaehing  fate ; 
and  a  oruoifii  was  plaoed  in  another,  to  intijnate  to  fana  thai 
there  was  a  world  beyond  that  wlnoh  must  soon  cbaa  iqxm 
turn.  No  noise  could  panetmte  into  tha  iron  silanae  of  bis  prison--^ 
no  rumour,  oither  toudung  bis  (nm  f ate  or  tbat  dhis  friands. 
Charged  with  being  taken  in  open  ama  against  the  Kiag,  ha 
was  subjeat  to  military  law,  sod  to  be  put  to  death  oven  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  hearing ;  and  he  foresaw  no  mildar  aon- 
elusion  to  hia  in^riaooment* 

This  m^nsbi^y  dwelling  had  bean  tiit  abode  of  Damian  for 
nearly  a  month,  when,  strange  aa  it  may  seem,  hia  health,  whiah 
jbud  avuBEered  mvoh  frm  hj»  wounds,  beg^ 
either  benefited  by  the  ahstemloua  diet  to  which  he  waasadaoed, 
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or  that  oertaiiil^t  bawever  loelapoholy,  is  •&  •▼il  better  «ndiind 
by  many  constitatioiM  tbfia  tbeferetiflhectttrMt  betwixt  puwm 
and  duty.  Bat  the  term  of  bia  imprieonmeDt  seoiied  ^wing 
qpeedily  to  a  olcee:  biejaikri  a  euUen  9azoa  of  the  loweet 
o«vler>  in  mom  woida  tfaao  he  had  yet  need  to  him^  warned  him 
to  look  to  a  speedy  ohange  of  dwelling,  and  the  tone  in  whieh 
he  spoke  oonrinoed  the  piaecmer  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
He  oemanded  a  ooofeeaor,  end  the  jailer,  thoqgh  he  withdrew 
without  jneplyi  seemed  to  intisiate  by  his  maonfir  that  the  boon 
wixdd  be  gnnted- 

Next  m<Hfningy  at  an  omisuaUy  early  hour»  the  ebaina  and 
bolts  of  the  cell  were  heard  to  dash  and  groan,  and  Damian 
was  startled  from  a  brc^en  sleep,  whi<A  he  bad  not  enjoyed 
for  above  two  hours*  His  eyes  wore  bent  on  the  dowlyopening 
door,  as  if  he  bed  ecKpected  the  headsman  and  his  aasistsnts; 
but  the  jailer  usbeied  in  a  stont  man  in  a  pilgrimc'B  habit. 

'Is  it  a  priest  whiun  yon  bring  me,  waidenf*  said  the  n»- 
hi^y  prisoner. 

'  He  ean  best  answer  the  question  himself,'  said  the  surly 
offiooaly  and  ptnsentiy  withdrew. 

The  pilgnm  remained  standing  on  the  floor,  with  his  baek 
to  the  small  window^  or  rather  loophole,  by  wimh  the  oell  was 
imperf aotly  lighted^  and  gased  intently  upcm  Bamian,  who  was 
aeated  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  hia  pale  dieek  and  dssheralled 
hair  bearai^  i^  mdanobdy  oovrespondenoe  to  his  heavT  irons. 
He  returned  the  pilgrim's  gase^  but  the  imperfeot  ligpbt  only 
showed  him  that  his  Tialtor  was  a  stout  old  man,  who  wore  ihft 
BoaUop-sheU  on  his  bonnet,  as  a  token  that  he  had  passed  the 
see»  and  ccunied  a  palnhbnnnh  in  his  hand*  to  show  he  had 
Tisked  the  Holy  Lend. 

*  Bm§dm4$,  reveiend  lathar,'  said  the  nnha|ipy  yoong  man. 
'iM  yo«  a  priest  oease  to  unbnidenmy  oooseiencer 

*J  am  not  a  prieeti' replied  thepaisner,  ^  but  one  who  brings 
yon  news  of  disoonrfovt' 

'Ton  bsing  them  to  ene  to  whom  oemlort  haa  been  k»ga 
slranger^  nod  U>  a  place  which  pstdianoe  never  knewit^'mplied 
Demien. 

'I  maybe  the  bolder  in  my  oonammioationy'ssid  the  palmers 
*tboe0  in  sgsjow  will  better  hear  ill  new*  than  those  whom 
they  sttiprise  in  the  peenssBion  of  oootent  and  happiness.' 

'Tet  even  the  sitnatkm  of  the  wretehed,'  said  Damian,  ^esn 
be  ivnderad  ineve  wvstcbed  by  auapenae.  I  pray  you,  rererend 
sir,  to  Qieak  the  womt  at  ones.    If  yon  eome  to  annonnoe  the 
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doom  of  this  poor  frame,  may  God  be  gradous  to  the  qnrit 
which  must  be  yiolentl j  dismined  from  it ! ' 

'  I  have  no  sach  dbazge,'  said  the  pahner.  '  I  come  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  have  the  more  grief  in  finding  yon  thos, 
because  my  message  to  you  was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man, 
and  a  wealthy  one.' 

'For  my  freedom,'  said  Damian,  Met  these  fetters  speak, 
and  this  apartment  for  my  wealth.  But  speak  out  thy  news ; 
should  my  unde,  for  I  fear  thy  tale  regards  him,  want  either 
my  arm  or  my  fortune,  this  dungeon  and  my  degradation  have 
further  pangs  than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they  rendor  me 
unable  to  aid  him.' 

'Your  uncle,  young  man,'  said  the  palmer,  'is  prisoner— I 
should  rather  say  slave-— to  the  great  Soldan,  taken  in  a  battie 
in  which  he  did  his  duty,  though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of 
the  Christians,  with  which  it  was  concluded.  He  was  made 
prisoner  while  covering  the  retreat^  but  not  untO  he  had  slain 
with  his  own  hand,  for  his  misfortune  as  it  has  proved,  H<u«fiin 
Ali,  a  fovourite  of  the  Soldan.  The  cruel  pagan  has  caused 
the  worthy  knight  to  be  loaded  with  irons  heavier  than  those 
you  wear,  and  the  dung^eon  to  which  he  is  confined  would 
make  this  seem  a  palace.  The  infidel's  first  resolution  was  to 
put  the  valiant  Constable  to  the  most  dreadful  death  which  his 
tormentors  could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that  Hugo  de 
Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and  he  has 
demanded  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  besants  c^  gold.  Your 
uncle  replied  that "  The  payment  would  totally  impoverish  him, 
and  oblige  him  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estates;  even  then,** 
he  pleaded,  "time  must  be  allowed  him  to  convert  them  into 
money."  The  Soldan  replied,  that  "It  imported  little  to  him 
whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable  were  fat  or  lean,  and  that 
he  therefore  insisted  upon  the  full  amount  of  the  ransom." 
But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it  payable  in  three  portions, 
on  condition  that,  along  with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the 
nearest  of  kin  and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be  placed  in  his  hands 
as  a  hostage  for  what  remained  due.  On  Uiese  conditions  he 
consented  your  uncle  should  be  put  at  liberty  so  soon  as  you 
airive  in  Palestine  with  the  gold.' 

'Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy,'  said  Damian, 
'  that  I  cannot  show  my  love  and  duty  to  my  noble  unde,  who 
hath  ever  been  a  father  to  me  in  my  oiphan  state.' 

'It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment^  doubtiess,  to  the  Con- 
stable,' said  the  palmer,  'because  he  was  eager  to  retam  to 
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this  happy  ooviiitiy  to  ftilfil  a  oontnct  of  marriage  whioh  he 
had  farmed  with  a  lady  of  great  heaaty  and  fortune.' 

Damian  ahrank  together  in  such  8(»rt  that  his  fetters  elaahed, 
bat  he  made  no  answer. 

'Were  he  not  yonr  undo,'  oonturaed  the  pOgrim,  'and  well 
known  as  a  wise  man,  I  shoold  think  he  is  not  quite  prudent 
in  this  matter.  Whatever  he  was  before  he  left  Engluidy  two 
summers  spent  in  the  wars  of  Palestine,  and  another  amid  the 
tortures  and  restndnts  of  a  heathen  prison,  haye  made  him  a 
sorry  bridegroouL' 

'Pteoe,  pilgrim,'  said  De  Laoy,  with  a  oommanding  tone. 
*  It  is  not  thy  part  to  oensure  such  a  noble  knight  as  my  nnde, 
nor  is  it  meet  that  I  should  listen  to  your  strictures.' 

*  I  ocave  your  pardon,  young  man,'  said  the  palmer.  '  I  spoke 
not  without  some  view  to  your  interest,  whidi,  methinks,  does 
not  so  well  consort  with  thme  undo  hsTing  an  heir  of  his  body.' 

'Peace,  base  manl'  said  Damian.  '^  Heaven,  I  think 
worse  of  my  cell  than  I  did  before,  since  its  doors  opened  to 
such  a  counsellor,  and  of  my  chains,  since  they  restrain  me 
from  chastising  him.    Depart^  I  pray  thee.' 

'  Not  till  I  have  your  answer  for  your  undo,'  answered  the 
palmer.  'My  age  scorns  the  anger  of  thy  youth,  as  the  rock 
despises  the  foam  of  the  rivulet  dashed  against  it.' 

'  Then,  say  to  my  uncle,'  answered  Damian,  '  I  am  a  prisoner, 
or  I  would  have  come  to  him;  I  am  a  confiscated  beggar,  or  I 
would  have  sent  him  my  all.' 

'Such  virtuous  purposes  are  easily  and  boldly  announced,' 
said  the  palmer,  'when  he  who  speaks  them  knows  that  he 
cannot  be  caUed  upon  to  make  good  the  boast  of  his  tongue. 
But  could  I  tell  thee  of  thy  restoration  to  freedom  and  wealth, 
I  trow  thou  wouldst  consider  twice  ere  thy  act  confirmed  tike 
sacrifice  thou  hast  in  thy  present  state  piwiised  so  gliblv.' 

'Leave  me,  I  prithee,  old  man,'  said  Damian ',  'thy  thought 
cannot  comprehend  the  tenor  of  mine— go,  and  add  not  to  my 
distress  insults  which  I  have  not  the  means  to  avenge.' 

'But  what  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  place  U&ee  in  the 
situation  of  a  free  and  wealthy  man,  would  it  please  thee  then 
to  be  reminded  of  thy  present  boast;  for  if  not^  thou  mayst 
rdy  on  my  discretion  never  to  mention  the  di£brence  of  senti- 
ment between  Damian  bound  and  Damian  at  libertyf ' 

'How  meanest  thout  or  hast  thou  any  meaning,  save  to 
toiment  me?'  said  the  youth. 

'Not  so^'  replied  the  old  palmer,  pludting  from  his  bosom  a 
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parohment  aofoU  to  whicli  a  heft vy  fleal  iriB  attae^^  ^Know 
tliat  thy  oouflin  Bandal  hath  been  Btnogely  dain,  and  his 
tPoaohories  tcywaids  the  CSonstftble  and  thee  as  stiangely  die- 
ooyered  The  King,  in  requital  of  thy  safferingB,  hath  sent 
thee  thiB  full  paidon,  and  oidowed  thee  with  a  thiid  part  of 
those  ample  estates,  which,  by  his  death,  rerert  to  the  dawn.' 

*  And  hath  the  King  also  restored  my  freedom  end  my  zi^t 
of  bloodf  exdaimed  Damian. 

'From  this  moment,  forthwith,'  said  the  palmer;  Mook 
upon  the  parchment — ^behold  the  royal  hand  and  seal.' 

'I  must  haTe  better  proof.  Here,'  he  ezdaimed,  loudly 
dashing  his  irons  at  the  same  time — 'here,  thou  Dogget — 
warder — son  of  a  Saxon  wolf-hound  I' 

The  pahner,  strikii^  on  the  door,  seoonded  the  previous 
exertions  for  summoning  the  jailer,  who  entered  aooordingly. 
"^    'Warder,'  said  Damian  de  Laoy,  in  a  stem  tone,  'am  I  yet 
\  thy  prisoner  or  no!' 

I      like  sullen  jailer  consulted  the  palmer  by  a  look,  and  then 

/lanswered  to  Damian  that  he  was  a  free  man. 

/      '  Then,  death  of  thy  heart,  slave,'  said  Damian,  impatiently, 

/  '  why  hai:^  these  fetters  cm  the  free  limbs  of  a  Norman  noblef 

I  Each  moment  they  ccmfine  him  are  worth  a  lifetime  of  bondage 

I  to  such  a  serf  as  tiiou  1 ' 

I  'They  are  soon  rid  of.  Sir  Damian,'  said  the  man;  'and  I 
pray  you  to  take  some  patience,  ^en  you  remember  that  ten 
minutes  since  you  had  little  right  to  think  these  bracelets  would 
have  been  removed  for  any  other  purpose  than  your  progress  to 
the  soa£R>ld.' 

'Peace,  ban-dog,'  said  Damian,  'and  bespeedy !  And  thou, 
who  hast  broughtme  these  good  tidings,  I  forgive  thy  former 
bearing:  thou  thougfatest,  doubUess,  that  it  was  prudent  to 
extort  from  me  professions  during  my  bcmdage  whidi  might  in 
honour  decide  my  conduct  when  at  laige.  The  suspidon  in- 
f eired  in  it  somewhat  olGmsive,  but  thy  motive  was  to  ensure 
my  uncle's  liberty.' 

'And  is  it  really  your  purpose,'  said  tiie  palmer,  'to  employ 
your  newly-gained  freedom  in  a  voyage  to  Syria,  and  to  exdiiuiga 
your  English  prison  for  the  dungeon  of  the  Soldanf 

'If  thou  thyseU  wilt  act  as  my  guide,'  answered  the  un- 
daunted youth,  'you  shall  not  say  I  dally  by  the  way.' 

'And  the  ransom,'  said  the  palmer,  'how  is  that  to  be  pro- 
vided)' 

'  How,  but  from  the  estates;  which,  nominally  restored  to 
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me,  rBmain  in  truth  and  justice  my  uncle's^  and  must  be  applied 
to  his  use  in  the  first  instance  t  If  I  mistake  not  greatly,  tixere 
18  not  a  Jew  or  Lombard  who  would  not  advance  the  necessaiy 
sums  on  such  security.  Therefore,  dog,'  he  continued,  address- 
ing the  jailer,  'hasten  thy  imdenching  and  undoing  of  riTcts, 
and  be  not  dainty  of  giving  me  a  little  pain,  so  thou  break  no 
limb,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  be  stayed  on  my  journey.' 

Tlie  palmer  looked  on  a  little  while,  as  if  surprised  at 
Damian's  determination,  then  exclaimed,  'I  can  keep  the  old 
man's  secret  no  longer;  such  high-souled  generosity  must 
not  be  sacrificed.  Hark  thee^  brave  Sir  Damian,  I  have  a 
mighty  secret  still  to  impart^  and  as  this  Saxon  churl  under- 
stfluods  no  French,  this  is  no  unfit  opportunity  to  communicate 
it.  Know  that  thine  uncle  is  a  changed  man  in  mind,  as  he  is 
debilitated  and  broken  down  in  body.  Peevishness  and  jealousy 
have  possessed  themselves  of  a  heart  which  was  once  strong  and 
generous ;  his  life  is  now  on  the  dregs,  and,  I  grieve  to  speak  it» 
these  dregs  are  foul  and  bitter.' 

*la  this  thy  unghty  secret!'  said  Damian.  'That  men  grow 
old,  I  know ;  and  if  with  infirmity  of  body  comes  infirmity  of 
temper  and  mind,  their  case  the  more  strongly  claims  the 
dutiful  observance  of  those  who  are  boimd  to  them  in  blood  or 
affection.' 

'Ay,'  replied  the  pilgrim,  'but  the  Constable's  mind  has 
been  poisoned  against  thee  by  rumours  which  have  reached  his 
ear  from  England,  that  there  have  been  thoughts  of  affection 
betwixt  thee  and  his  betrothed  bride,  Eveline  Berenger.  Ha ! 
have  I  touched  vou  now  ? ' 

'  Not  a  whit,  said  Damian,  putting  on  the  strongest  resolu- 
tion with  which  his  virtue  could  supply  him;  'it  was  but  this 
fellow  who  struck  my  shin-bone  somewhat  sharply  with  his 
hammer.  Proceed.  My  uncle  heard  such  a  report,  and  be* 
lievedit?' 

'He  did,'  said  the  palmer;  '  I  can  well  aver  it,  since  he  con- 
cealed no  thought  from  me.  But  he  prayed  me  carefully  to  hide 
his  suspicions  hom  you.  "  Otherwiscy"  said  he,  "  the  young  wolf- 
cub  wOl  never  thrust  himself  into  the  trap  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  old  he-wolf.  Were  he  once  in  my  prison-house,"  your 
nncle  continued  to  speak  of  you,  "  he  should  rot  and  die  ere  I 
sent  one  penny  of  ransom  to  set  at  liberty  the  lover  of  my 
betrothed  bride." ' 

'Ckmld  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  purpose?'  said  Damian,  all 
aghast     'Ckyuld  he  plan-  so  much  treachery  towards  me  as  to 
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leave  me  in  the  captivity  into  which  I  threw  myBelf  lor  his 
redemption f    Tush!  it  cannot  be.' 

'Flatter  not  yourself  with  such  a  vain  opinion/  aaid  the 
palmer :  'if  you  go  to  Syria,  you  go  to  eternal  captivity,  while 
your  uncle  returns  to  possession  of  wealth  little  diminished — and 
of  Eveline  Berenger.' 

'  Ha  I '  ejaculated  Damian ;  and,  looking  down  for  an  instanti 
demanded  of  the  palmer,  in  a  subdued  voice,  what  he  would 
have  him  to  do  in  such  an  extremity. 

'The  case  is  plain,  according  to  my  poor  judgment^'  replied 
the  palmer.  '  No  one  is  botmd  to  faith  with  those  who  mean  to 
observe  none  with  him.  Anticipate  this  treadiery  of  your  uncle, 
and  let  his  now  short  and  infirm  existence  moulder  out  in  l^e 
pestiferous  cell  to  which  he  would  condemn  your  youthful 
strength.  The  royal  grant  has  assigned  you  lands  enough 
for  your  honourable  support;  and  wherefore  not  unite  witii 
them  those  of  the  Grarde  Doloureuse  t  Eveline  Berenger,  if  I 
do  not  greatly  mistake,  will  scarcely  say  "  nay."  Ay,  more — 
I  vouch  it  on  my  soul  that  she  will  say  '^yes,"  for  I  have  sure 
information  of  her  mind ;  and  for  her  pre-contract,  a  word  frcxn 
Henry  to  His  Holiness,  now  that  they  are  in  the  heyday  of 
their  reconciliation,  will  obliterate  the  name  "  Hugo  "  horn  the 
parchment,  and  insert  "  Damian  **  in  its  stead.' 

'Now,  by  my  Mth,'  said  Damian,  arising  and  placing  his 
foot  upon  the  stool,  that  the  warder  might  more  easily  strike 
off  the  last  ring  by  which  he  was  encumbered,  '  I  have  heard 
of  such  things  as  this — ^I  have  heard  of  beings  who^  with  seem- 
ing gravity  of  word  and  aspect,  with  subtle  counsels,  artfuUy 
applied  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  have  haunted  the 
cells  of  despairing  men,  and  made  them  many  a  fair  promise^ 
if  they  would  but  exchange  for  their  bye-ways  the  paths  of 
salvation.  Such  are  tlie  fiend's  dearest  agents,  and  in  such  a 
guise  hath  the  fiend  himself  been  known  to  appear.  In  the 
name  of  God,  old  man,  if  human  thou  art,  b^one !  I  like  not 
thy  words  or  €bj  presence — I  spit  at]  thy  counsels.  And  mark 
me,'  he  added,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  'look  to  thine  own 
safety ;  I  shall  presently  be  at  liberty ! ' 

'  Boy,'  replied  the  pidmer,  finding  his  arms  contemptuously 
in  his  cloak,  'I  scorn  thy  menaces;  I  leave  thee  not  till  we 
know  each  other  better.' 

'I  too,'  said  Damian,  'would  fain  know  whether  thou  be'st 
man  or  fiend ;  and  now  lor  the  trial.'  As  he  spoke,  the  hist 
shackle  fell  from  his  leg  and  dashed  on  the  pavement^  and  at 
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the  flame  momeiit  he  spmng  on  the  pahner,  caught  him  by  the 
waists  and  exclaimed,  as  he  made  three  distinct  and  desperate 
attempts  to  lift  him  up  and  dash  him  headl(»ig  to  the  earth, 
^This  for  malignJTig  a  nobleman,  this  for  doubting  the  honour 
of  a  knight,  and  this  (with  a  jet  more  Tiolent  exertion)  for 
beljing  a  lady ! ' 

Eadi  effort  of  Damian  seemed  equal  to  have  rooted  up  a 
tree ;  yet,  though  they  staggered  the  old  man,  they  overthrew 
him  not ;  and  while  Damian  panted  with  his  last  exerticm,  he 
replied,  'And  take  thou  this,  tot  so  roughly  entreating  thy 
father's  brother.' 

As  he  spoke,  Damian  de  Lacy,  the  best  youthful  wrestler  in 
Cheshire,  reoMved  no  soft  f aU  on  the  floor  <^  the  dungeon.  He 
arose  slowly  and  astounded ;  but  the  palmer  had  now  thrown 
back  both  hood  and  dalmatique,  and  the  features,  though  bear- 
ing marks  of  age  and  dimate,  were  those  of  his  uncle  the 
C^istable,  who  calmly  observed,  'I  think,  Damian,  thou  art 
become  stronger,  or  I  weaker,  since  my  breast  was  last  pressed 
against  yours  in  our  country's  celebrated  sport.  Thou  hadst 
nigh  had  me  down  in  that  last  turn,  but  that  I  knew  the 
old  De  Laey's  back-trip  as  well  as  thou.  But  wherefore 
kneel,  man!'  He  raised  him  with  much  kindness,  kissed 
his  cheek,  and  proceeded — 'Think  not|  my  dearest  nephew, 
that  I  meant  in  my  late  disguise  to  try  your  faith,  wMch  I 
myself  never  doubted.  But  evil  tongues  had  been  busy,  and 
it  was  this  which  made  me  resolve  on  an  experiment,  the  result 
of  which  has  been,  as  I  expected,  most  honourable  for  you. 
And  know — ^fdr  these  walls  have  sometimes  ears,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  letter — there  are  ears  and  eyes  not  far  distant  which 
have  heard  and  seen  the  whole.  Marry,  I  wish,  though,  thy 
last  hug  had  not  been  so  severe  a  one.  My  ribs  still  feel  the 
impression  of  thy  knuckles.' 

'Dearest  and  honoured  uncle,'  said  Damian,  'excuse—' 

'There  is  nothing  to  excuse,'  re]died  his  uncle,  interrupting 
him.  'Have  we  not  wrestled  a  turn  before  now  t  But  there 
remains  yet  one  trial  for  thee  to  go  through.  Get  thee  out  of 
this  hole  speedily ;  don  thy  best  array  to  accompany  me  to  the 
church  at  noon;  for,  Damian,  thou  must  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger.' 

This  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth  the  unhappy 
young  man.  'For  mercy's  sake,'  he  exclaimed,  'hold  me 
excused  in  this,  my  gracious  undel  I  have  been  of  late 
severely  wounded,  and  am  veiy  weak.' 
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'Afl  my  bones  can  testify/  nid  his  unole.  'Why,  nwiy 
tliou  hast  the  strength  of  a  Norway  bear.' 

'Passion,'  answcured  Damian,  'might  giTe  me  strength  for 
a  moment ;  but»  dearest  unole,  ask  anything  of  me  i&ther  dian 
this.  Methinks,  if  I  have  been  faulty,  some  other  ponishment 
might  suffice.' 

'I  tell  thee^'  said  the  Constable^  'thy  presence  is  m 
— ^indispensably  necessary.     Strange  reports  haTe  been  abi 
which  thy  absence  on  tiiis  occasion  would  go  far  to  confiim. 
Eveline's  character  and  mine  own  are  ooncemed  in  this.' 

'If  BO,'  said  Damian — 'if  it  be  indeed  so,  no  task  will  be  too 
hard  for  me.  But  I  trusty  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  you 
will  not  refuse  me  your  consent  to  take  the  cross,  unleas  you 
should  prefer  my  joining  the  troops  destined,  as  I  heard,  for 
the  conquest  of  Lreland.' 

'Ay — ay,'  said  the  ConstaUe;  'if  Eveline  giant  you  per- 
mission, I  will  not  withhold  mine.' 

' Uncle,'  said  Damian,  somewhat  sternly,  'you  do  not  know 
the  feelings  which  you  jest  with.' 

'Nay,'  said  the  Constable,  'I  compel  nothing;  for,  if  IJunl 
goest  to  the  church  and  likest  not  the  match,  thou  may'st 
put  a  stop  to  it  if  tiiou  wilt :  the  sacrament  cannot  proceed 
without  the  bridegroom's  consent.' 

*I  understand  you  not^  unde^'  said  Damian;  'you  have 
already  consented.' 

'Tes,  Damian,'  he  said,  'I  have — ^to  withdraw  my  daim, 
and  to  relinquish  it  in  thy  favour;  for  if  Eveline  Berenger  is 
wedded  to-day,  thou  art  her  bridegroom.  The  church  has 
given  her  sanction,  the  King  his  approbation,  the  lady  says 
not  "nay,"  and  the  question  only  now  remains,  whether  the 
bridegroom  will  say  "yes."' 

The  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily  conceived;  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  splendour  of  the  oeremonial, 
which,  to  atone  f6r  his  late  unmerited  severity,  Henry  honoured 
with  his  own  presenca  Amelot  and  Rose  were  shortly  after- 
wards united,  old  Flammock  having  been  previously  created 
a  gentleman  of  coat  armour,  that  the  gentle  Norman  Idood 
mighty  without  utter  derogation,  mingle  with  the  meaner 
stream  which  coloured  the  cheek  in  crimson,  and  meandered  in 
asure  over  tiie  lovely  neck  and  bosom  of  tiie  fair  Fleming. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  Constable  towards  h^ 
nephew  and  his  bride  which  could  infer  a  regret  of  the  gener- 
ous self-denial  which  he  had  exennsed  in  favour  of  their 
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yoathlui  pMsion ;  but  he  soon  after  accepted  a  high  oommand 
ia  the  troops  destined  to  inTade  Ireliuid,  and  his  name  Is 
found  among  the  highest  in  the  roll  of  the  chiTalrous  Normans 
who  first  united  that  fair  island  to  the  English  crown. 

Eveline,  restored  to  her  own  fair  casUe  and  domains,  failed 
not  to  provide  for  her  confessor,  as  well  as  for  her  old  soldiem^ 
servants,  and  retainers,  forgetting  their  errors,  and  remember- 
ing their  fidelity.  The  cosiessor  was  restored  to  the  flesh-pots 
of  ^Sgypt,  more  congenial  to  his  habits  than  the  meagre  hre  of 
his  convent.  Even  Gillian  had  the  means  of  subsistence,  since 
to  punish  her  would  have  been  to  distress  the  ftdthful  Raoul. 
Thcr^  quarrelled  for  the  future  part  of  their  lives  in  plenty,  just 
as  they  had  formerly  quarrelled  in  poverty ;  for  wrangling  curs 
will  fight  over  a  banquet  as  fiercely  as  over  a  bare  bone.  Baoul 
died  ftrst,  and  Qillian,  having  lost  her  whetstone,  found  that  as 
her  youthful  looks  decayed  her  wit  turned  somewhat  blunt. 
She  therefore  prudently  commenced  devotee,  and  spent  hours 
in  long  panegyrics  on  her  departed  husband. 

The  only  serious  cause  of  vexation  which  I  can  trace  the 
Lady  Evelme  having  been  tried  with  arose  from  a  visit  of 
her  Saxon  relative,  made  with  much  form,  but,  unfortunately, 
at  the  very  time  which  the  lady  abbess  had  selected  for  that 
same  purpose.  The  discord  which  arose  between  these  honoured 
personages  was  of  a  double  character,  for  they  were  Norman 
and  Saxon,  and,  moreover,  differed  in  opinion  concerning  the 
time  of  holding  Easter.  This,  however,  was  but  a  slight  gale 
to  disturb  the  general  serenity  of  Eveline;  for  with  her  un- 
hoped-f(Hr  union  with  Damian  ended  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
Thi  Bbtbothbd. 
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Sio  itor  ad  actn. 

Thi  preoeding  Tolmne*  of  this  ooUeotion  ooneliided  the  last  of 
tlie  pieces  originally  publiahed  under  the  nominii  umbra  of  the 
Author  of  Wamrlejf',  and  the  drouniBtanoes  whioh  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  writer  to  continue  longer  in  the  possession  of 
his  incognito  were  communicated,  in  1827,  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  First  Series  of  CkrrmieUi  of  the  Cmumgaie^  consisting, 
hemdes  a  biographical  sketch  of  tiie  imaginary  chronicler,  of 
three  tales,  entitled  The  HigKUmd  Widow,  The  Two  Droven^i 
and  The  8wrgeon*B  Dofughier.  In  the  present  Tolume  the  first 
named  of  these  pieces  is  included,  together  with  three  detadied 
stories,!  which  appeued  the  year  after  in  the  elegant  compila- 
tion celled  The  Eeepeaie.  The  Surgeom's  Jkmghter  it  is  thought 
better  to  defer  until  a  succeeding  Tolume§  than  to 

Begin  and  break  off  in  the  middla. 

I  haye^  perhaps^  said  enough  on  former  occasions  of  the 
misfortunes  which  led  to  the  dropping  of  that  mask  under 
which  I  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  enjoyed  so  large 
a  portion  of  public  favour.  Through  the  success  of  those 
literary  eff>rt8  I  had  been  enabled  to  indulge  most  of  the 
tastes  which  a  retired  person  of  my  station  might  be  supposed 
to  entertain.  In  the  pen  of  this  nameless  romancer  I  seemed 
to  possess  something  like  the  secret  fountain  of  coined  gold 
and  pearls  Touchsaf mI  to  the  traveller  of  the  Eastern  tale ;  and 
no  doubt  believed  that  I  might  venture,  without  silly  im- 

*  [irooditodE,Moordl]igtotlMdinDO]osloalordflroforigli^ 

t  (Printed  in  the  pnMnttditloB  along  imh  3^  3WtaR«HT6i:z3Ll 
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prudence^  to  extend  my  penonal  ezpenditare  ooosideraUy 
beyond  what  I  should  haye  thought  of  had  my  means  been 
limited  to  the  competence  which  I  derived  from  inheritance^ 
with  the  moderate  income  of  a  profeBsional  situation.  I  bou^ti 
and  built^  and  planted,  and  was  considered  by  myself,  as  by 
the  rest  of  the  worid,  in  the  safe  possession  of  an  easy  fortune. 
My  riches,  however,  like  the  other  riches  of  this  worid,  were 
liable  to  accidents,  under  which  they  were  ultimately  destined 
to  make  unto  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  The  year  1825, 
so  disastrous  to  many  branches  of  industnr  and  commerce^  did 
not  spare  the  market  of  literature ;  and  the  sudden  ruin  that 
fell  on  so  many  of  the  booksellen  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  leave  unscathed  one  whose  career  had  of  neoessi^ 
connected  him  deeply  and  extensively  with  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  that  profession.  In  a  word,  almost  without 
one  note  of  premooiticm,  I  found  myself  involved  in  the  sweep- 
ing catastrophe  of  the  unh^vpy  time^  and  called  on  to  meet 
the  demands  of  oreditors  upon  oommeraal  establishments  with 
which  my  fortunes  had  long  been  bound  up,  to  the  extent  of 
no  less  a  sum  than  one  huiMbred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  Author  having,  however  rashly,  ccMnnutted  his  pledges 
thus  largely  to  the  hanrds  of  tiading  companies^  it  behoved 
him,  of  course^  to  abide  the  consequences  of  his  ccmduct^  and, 
with  whatever  feelings^  he  surrendered  on  the  instant  eveiy 
shred  of  property  wMch  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  his 
own.  It  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  whose  in- 
tegrity, prudence^  and  intelligence  were  combined  with  all 
possible  liberality  and  kindness  of  disposition,  and  who  readily 
aflforded  every  assistance  towards  the  execution  of  plans  in  the 
success  of  which  the  Author  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his 
ultimate  extrication,  and  which  were  of  such  a  nature  that^ 
had  assistance  of  this  sort  been  withheld,  he  could  have  had 
little  proqpeot  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  Among  other 
resources  which  occurred  was  the  project  of  that  complete 
and  corrected  edition  of  his  novels  and  romances  (whose  real 
parentage  had  of  necessity  been  disclosed  at  the  moment  of 
the  commercial  convulaionB  alluded  to),  which  has  now  advanced 
with  unprecedented  favour  nearly  to  its  close;  but  as  he  pur- 
posed also  to  continue,  for  the  behoof  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
indebted,  the  exercise  of  his  pen  in  the  same  path  of  literature^ 
so  long  as  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  should  seem  to  approve 
of  his  efforts,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  him  an 
idle  piece  of  affectation  to  attempt  getting  up  a  new  incognito^ 
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alter  his  original  Tiaor  had  been  thus  daahed  irom  his  brow. 
Henoe  the  penonal  narratiTe  prefixed  to  the  first  woi^  of 
fieticm  which  he  pat  forth  after  the  pateinity  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  had  come  to  be  publicly  ascertained ;  and  though  many 
of  the  particulars  originally  avowed  in  that  notice  have  been 
anavoidgibly  adTcrted  to  in  the  preftuses  and  notes  to  some  of 
the  preceding  volumes  of  the  present  collection,  it  is  now 
reprinted  as  it  stood  at  the  time,  because  some  interest  is 
generally  attached  to  a  coin  or  medal  struck  on  a  special  occa- 
sion, as  expressing^  perhaps,  more  faithfully  than  the  same 
artist  could  have  afterwards  conveyed  the  feelings  of  the 
moment  that  gave  it  birth. 


The  Introduction  to  the  First  Series  of  ChmUdu  of  ik$ 
Camongaie  [1827]  ran,  then,  in  these  wends : 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  historv  of  the  Italian 
stage  are  aware  that  tMrUMno  is  not^  in  his  origmal  conception, 
a  mere  worker  of  marvels  with  his  wooden  sword,  a  jumper  in 
and  out  of  windows,  as  upon  our  theatre^  but^  as  his  parti- 
ooloured  jacket  implies,  a  buffixm  or  down,  whose  mouth,  hx 
from  beii^^  eternally  dosed,  as  amongst  us,  is  filled,  like  that 
of  Toudufone,  with  quips,  and  cranks,  and  witty  devices,  very 
often  delivered  extempore.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  how  he 
became  possessed  of  his  black  viaard,  which  was  ancientiy  made 
in  the  resemblance  of  the  face  of  a  cat ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
mask  was  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  character,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  theatrical  anecdote : — 

An  actor  on  the  Itfdian  stage  permitted  at  the  foire  du 
Sl  OermoMiy  in  Paris,  was  renowned  for  the  wild,  venturous, 
and  extravagant  wit^  the  brilliant  sallies  and  fortunate  repartees, 
with  which  he  procUgaUy  seasoned  the  character  of  the  parti- 
coloured jester.  Smne  critics,  whose  good-will  towards  a 
favourite  performer  was  stronger  than  their  judgment^  took 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  the  successful  actor  on  the  subject 
of  the  grotesque  visard.  They  went  wiUly  to  their  purpose, 
observing,  that  his  classical  and  Attic  wit^  his  delicate  vein  of 
humour,  his  happy  turn  for  dialogue,  were  rendered  burlesque 
and  ludicrous  by  this  unmeaning  and  bisanre  diaguuie,  lUftd 
that  those  attributes  would  become  far  more  impressive  if 
aided  by  the  spirit  of  his  eye  and  the  expression  of  his  natural 
features.  The  actor's  vani^  was  easily  so  far  engaged  as 
to  induce  him  to  make  the  experiment.    He  played  harlequin 
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baveCaoed,  but  was  ooDoidflred  on  all  handa  as  haraig  made 
a  total  huilure.  He  had  lost  the  andacitj  whioh  a  aoDae 
of  moognito  bestowed,  and  with  it  all  ^e  reckless  plaj  of 
raillery  which  gave  yiYtudty  to  his  original  acting.  He  ouned 
his  advisers,  and  resumed  his  grotesque  yiiard ;  but^  it  is  said, 
without  ever  bebg  able  to  regain  the  careless  aiul  saooessfol 
levity  which  the^  consciousness  of  the  diqguise  had  formerly 
bestowed. 

Perhaps  the  Author  of  TTatwr^ey  is  now  about  to  incur  a  risk 
of  the  same  kind,  and  endanger  his  populari^  by  having  laid 
aside  his  incognito.  It  is  certainly  not  a  voluntary  ezperinient^ 
like  that  of  harlequin;  for  it  was  my  original  intention  never 
to  have  avowed  these  works  during  my  lifetime,  and  the  original 
manuscripts  were  carefully  preserved,  though  by  the  care  of 
others  rather  than  mine,  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
necessary  evidence  of  the  truth  when  the  period  of  announcing 
it  should  arrive.*  But  the  affiurs  of  my  publishers  having 
unfortunately  passed  into  a  management  different  from  their 
own,  I  had  no  right  any  longer  to  rely  upon  secrecy  in  that 
quarter;  and  thus  my  mask,  like  my  Aunt  Dinah's  in  Tru^ram 
Shamdy^  having  begun  to  wax  a  little  threadbare  about  the 
chin,  it  became  time  to  lay  it  aside  with  a  good  grace^  unless  I 
desired  it  should  fall  in  pieces  from  my  face^  which  was  now 
become  likely. 

Yet  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  sdecting  the  time 
and  place  in  whioh  the  disclosure  was  finally  made ;  nor  was 
there  any  concert  betwixt  my  learned  and  respected  friend  Lord 
Meadowbank  t  and  myself  upon  that  occasion.  It  wae^  as  the 
reader  is  probably  aware,  upon  the  23d  February  last  [1827], 
at  a  public  meeting,  called  for  establishing  a  professiona] 
Theatrical  Fund  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  communication  took 
place.  I  Just  before  we  sat  down  to  table.  Lord  Meadowbank 
asked  me  privately  whether  I  was  still  anxious  to  preserve  my 
incognito  on  the  subject  of  what  were  caUed  the  Waverky 
Novelsl  I  did  not  immediately  see  the  purpose  of  his  lord- 
ship's question,  although  I  certainly  mig^t  have  been  led  to 
infer  it,  and  replied  that  the  secret  had  now  of  necessity  become 
known  to  so  many  people  that  I  was  indifierent  on  the  subject 
Lord  Meadowbank  was  thus  induced,  while  doing  me  the  great 
honour  of  proposing  my  health  to  the  meeting,  to  say  something 

*  These  manneeripti  are  at  preMttt  (August  Ittl)  ■drvEtbed  Ibr  pnblte  nle^  lAMk  !■ 
ML  addition,  thong^h  ft  saall  one,  to  otlMr  annofmnoes. 

t  One  of  the  Bnpreme  Jodgee  of  Sootland,  tanned  Loida  of  OonnoQ  and  Searion. 
1  See  Axmeiidlz.  —•         •  »        .  . 
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on  the  Babjeot  oi  these  Noreb^  so  stmnglj  oonneotiDg  them 
with  me  as  the  author,  that^  by  remaining  silent^  I  must  haye 
stood  convioted,  either  of  the  actual  patemitj,  or  of  the  still 
greater  crime  of  being  supposed  willing  to  receive  indirectlj 
praise  to  which  I  had  no  just  title,  I  iSam  found  myself  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  placed  in  the  confessional,  and  had 
only  time  to  recollect  that  I  had  been  guided  thither  by  a  most 
friendly  hand,  and  could  not^  perhaps,  find  a  better  public 
opportunity  to  lay  down  a  disguise  which  began  to  resemble 
that  of  a  detected  masquerader.  I  had  thei^ore  the  task  of 
avowing  myself,  to  the  numerous  aod  respectable  company 
assembled,  as  the  sole  and  unaided  author  of  these  NoTck 
of  Waveriey,  the  patemity  of  which  was  likely  at  one  time  to 
have  formed  a  contzoyersy  of  some  celebrity,  for  the  ingenuity 
with  which  some  instructors  oi  the  public  gave  their  assurance 
on  the  subject  was  extremely  peraevering. 

I  now  think  it  further  necessazy  to  say,  that,  while  I  take 
on  myself  all  the  merits  and  demerits  attending  these  com- 
poflitioDS,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  hints 
of  subjects  and  legends  which  I  haye  receiyed  from  various 
quarters,  and  have  occasionally  used  as  a  foundation  ci  my 
fictitious  compositions,  or  woven  up  with  them  in  the  shape  of 
episodes.  I  am  bound,  in  particular,  to  acknowledge  the 
unremitting  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise 
at  Dumfries,  to  whose  unwearied  industry  I  have  been  indebted 
for  many  curious  traditions  and  points  of  antiquarian  interest,  i^' 
It  was  Mr.  Train  who  brought  to  my  recollection  the  history  of 
Old  Mortality,  although  I  myself  had  had  a  personal  interview 
with  that  celebrated  wanderer  so  fax  back  as  about  1792,  when 
I  found  him  on  his  usual  task.  He  was  then  engaged  in  repair* 
ing  the  gravestones  of  the  Covenanters  who  had  died  while 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  to  which  many  of  them 
were  committed  prisoners  at  the  period  of  Argyle's  rising;  their 
place  of  confinement  is  still  called  the  Whigs'  Vault.  Mr. 
Train,  however,  procuiied  for  me  iar  more  extensive  information 
eonoeming  this  singular  person,  whose  name  was  Peterson, 
than  I  had  been  able  to  acquire  during  my  own  short  conversa* 
tion  with  him.*  He  was,  as  I  think  I  have  somewhere  already 
stated,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Closebum,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  it  is  believed  that  domestic  affliction,  as  well  as  devotional 
feeling,  induced  him  to  commence  the  wandering  mode  of  life 
he  pursued  for  a  very  kmg  period.    It  is  more  than 

*  Sae^  ftnr  lonie  ftuflMr  pwrWwdari,  tlM  notai  to  Old  MortaHUif. 
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twenty  yean  sinoe  Bobert  Fatenon's  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  highroad  near  Lockerby,  where  he  was  found  ezhaoeted 
and  expiring.  The  white  pony,  the  ocnnpamon  of  his  pilgrimage^ 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  its  dying  master,  the  whole  foi^ 
niahing  a  scene  not  imfitted  for  the  penoiL  lliese  partioolan 
I  had  from  Mr.  Train. 

Another  debt,  which  I  pay  most  willingly,  I  owe  to  an  un- 
known conespondent,  a  lady,*  who  ftivoured  me  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  upright  and  higfa-prindpled  female  whom,  in 
Hie  ffeart  ofMidUShium,  I  haTC  termed  Jeanie  Deaos.  The 
oiroomstance  of  her  refusing  to  save  her  sister's  life  by  an  aet 
of  perjury,  and  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  London  to  obtain 
her  pardon,  are  both  represented  as  true  by  my  fair  and  obliging 
correspondent;  and  they  led  me  to  consider  the  posnbili^ 
oi  rendering  a  fictitious  personage  interesting  by  mere  dignity 
of  mind  and  rectitude  of  principle,  assisted  by  unpretending 
good  sense  and  temper,  without  any  of  the  beauty,  grace,  talent, 
accomplishment,  and  wit  to  which  a  heroine  of  romance  is 
supposed  to  haTC  a  nresoriptiTe  right  If  the  portrait  was 
received  with  interest  by  the  public,  I  am  consoions  how  much  it 
was  owing  to  the  truth  and  force  c^  the  original  sketch,  which 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  present  to  the  public,  as  it  was 
written  with  much  feeling  and  spirit. 

Old  and  odd  book^  anil  a  considemble  collection  of  family 
legends,  formed  another  quarry,  so  ample,  that  it  was  much  more 
likely  tiiat  the  strength  of  tiie  labourer  should  be  exhausted 
than  that  materials  £ould  faiL  I  may  menti<m,  for  example's 
sake,  that  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  The  Bride  ofLammermoor 
actually  occurred  in  a  Scottish  family  of  rank.  The  female 
relative,  by  whom  the  melanoholy  tale  was  conmiunicated  to  me 
many  yean  since,  was  a  near  connexion  of  the  ftunily  in  which 
the  event  happened,  and  always  told  it  with  an  appearance  of 
melancholy  mystery,  which  enhanced  the  interest  She  had 
known,  in  her  youth,  the  brother  who  rode  before  the  unhappy 
victim  to  the  fatal  altar,  who^  though  then  a  mere  boy,  a^ 
occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  gaiety  of  his  own  appearance 
in  the  Inidal  procession,  could  not  but  remark  that  the  hand  of 
ha  sister  was  moist,  and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue.  It  is  un- 
necessary further  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  this  scene  of  family 
distress,  nor,  although  it  occurred  more  than  a  hundred  yean 
since,  might  it  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the  representatives  of 
the  families  concerned  in  the  nanative.    It  may  be  proper  to 

•  The  late  Mn.Oold!ft. 
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say,  that  the  eyents  alone  are  imitated ;  but  I  bad  neither  the 
means  nor  intention  of  copying  the  mannerU)  or  tradng  the 
ehaiaetersy  of  the  perscMiB  oonoemed  in  the  real  stoiy. 

Indeed,  I  may  here  state  generally,  tbat^  although  I  baye 
deemed  historical  personages  tree  subjects  of  delineation,  I  have 
nerer  on  any  occasion  violated  the  respect  due  to  private  life.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  that  traits  proper  to  persons,  both  liying 
and  dead,  with  whom  I  have  had  intercourse  in  society,  should 
not  baye  risen  to  my  pen  in  such  works  as  Waverley  and  those 
which  followed  it^  But  I  have  always  studied  to  generalise  the 
portraits,  so  that  they  should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the  pro- 
ductions of  fancy,  though  possessing  some  resemblance  to  real 
indiyiduals.  Yet  I  must  own  my  attempts  have  not  in  this  last 
particular  been  uniformly  successful.  There  are  men  whose 
characters  are  so  peculiarly  marked,  that  the  delineation  of  some 
leading  and  principal  feature  inevitably  places  the  whole  person 
before  you  in  his  individuality.  Thus,  ibe  character  of  Jonathan 
Oldbudc,  in  The  AfU/iquauryy  was  partly  founded  on  that  of  an 
old  friend  of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  introducing 
me  to  Sbakspeare,  and  other  invaluable  favours ;  but  I  thought 
I  had  so  completely  disguised  the  likeness  that  his  features  could 
not  be  recognised  by  any  one  now  alive.  I  was  mistaken,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  had  endangered  what  I  desired  should  be 
oonsidered  as  a  secret;  for  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  my 
father,*  and  an  acute  critic^  had  said,  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  work,  that  he  was  now  convinced  who  was  the  author  of  it^ 
as  he  recognised,  in  the  Antiquary  of  Monkbams,  traces  of 
the  character  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  father's  family. 

I  may  here  also  notice,  that  the  sort  of  exchange  of  gallantry 
which  is  rn>re8ented  as  taking  place  betwixt  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
waidine  [Waverley]  and  Colonel  Talbot  is  a  literal  fact.  The  real 
circumstances  of  tne  anecdote^  alike  honourable  to  Whig  and 
Tory,  are  these : — 

Alexander  Stewart  of  Invemahyle — a  name  which  I  cannot 
write  without  the  wannest  recollections  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
of  my  childhood,  who  first  introduced  me  to  the  Highlands, 
their  traditions  and  their  manners — ^had  been  engaged  actively 
in  the  troubles  of  1745.  As  he  charged  at  the  battle  of  Preston 
with  his  clan,  the  Stewarts  of  Appine>  he  saw  an  officer  of  the 
opposite  army  standing  alone  by  a  battery  of  four  cannon,  of 

*  Jftmes  Ghalmen.  Bsq.,  solIdtor-atrlBw.  I/^ndon,  who  died  doilng  the  tmblication 
of  «he  GoUeetad  BdStion  of  thcM  novftls.   (Aug.  1881.) 
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which  he  diaohaiged  three  on  the  adTancing  ffighlanden^  and 
then  drew  his  swovd.  Invemahyle  roahed  on  him,  and  requiied 
him  to  surrender.  *  Never  to  rebels  1 '  was  the  undaunted  replji 
accompanied  with  a  lounge,  which  the  Highlander  received  on 
his  target ;  but  instead  <^  using  his  sword  in  cutting  down  his 
now  defenceless  antagonist^  he  employed  it  in  panying  the  blow 
of  a  Lochaber  axe,  aimed  at  the  officer  by  the  miller,  one  of  his 
own  followers,  a  grim-looking  old  Highlander,  whom  I  remember 
to  have  seen.  Thus  overpowered,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Allan 
Whitefoord,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  a 
brave  officer,  gave  up  his  sword,  and  with  it  his  pune  and  watch, 
which  Invernahyle  accepted,  to  save  them  frcm  his  foUowen. 
After  the  affiiir  was  over,  Mr.  Stewart  sought  out  his  prisoner, 
and  they  were  introduced  to  each  other  by  the  celebrated  John 
Boy  Stewart^  who  acquainted  Colonel  Whitefoord  with  the 
quality  of  his  captor,  and  made  him  aware  of  the  necessity  d 
receiving  back  hiis  property,  which  he  was  inclined  to  leave  in 
the  hands  into  which  it  had  fallen.  So  great  became  the  con- 
fidence established  betwixt  them,  that  Invernahyle  obtained  ham 
the  Chevalier  his  prisoner's  freedom  upon  parole;  and  soon 
afterwards,  having  been  sent  back  to  the  Highlands  to  raise 
men,  he  visited  Colonel  Whitefoord  at  his  own  house,  and  spent 
two  happy  days  with  him  and  his  Whig  friends,  without  think- 
ing, on  either  side,  of  the  civil  war  which  was  then  raging. 

When  the  battle  of  Culloden  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
Charles  Edward,  Invernahyle,  wounded  and  unable  to  move, 
was  borne  from  the  field  by  the  faithful  seal  of  his  retainers. 
But,  as  he  had  been  a  distinguished  Jacobite,  his  ftonily  and 
property  were  exposed  to  the  system  of  vindictive  destruction 
too  generally  carried  into  execution  through  the  country  of  the 
insurgents.  It  was  now  Colonel  Whitefoord's  turn  to  exert 
himself,  and  he  wearied  all  the  authorities,  dvil  and  military, 
with  his  solicitations  for  pardon  to  the  saver  of  his  lif e^  or  at 
least  for  a  protection  for  his  wife  and  family.  His  applications 
were  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful.  ^  I  was  found  with  the  mark 
of  the  beast  upon  me  in  every  list '  was  Invemahyle's  expressicn. 
At  length  Colonel  Whitefoord  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  urged  his  suit  with  every  argument  which  he  could 
think  of.  Being  still  repulsed,  he  took  his  commission  from 
his  bosom,  and,  having  said  something  of  his  own  and  his 
family's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  begged 
to  resign  his  situation  in  their  service,  since  he  could  not  be 
permitted  to  show  bis  gratitude  to  the  person  to  whom  he  owed 
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his  life.  The  Duke,  struck  with  his  eamestnessy  desired  him 
to  take  up  his  commiflsioiiy  and  granted  the  protection  required 
for  the  family  of  Invemahyle. 

The  chieftain  himself  lay  concealed  in  a  cave  near  his  own 
house,  before  which  a  small  body  of  regular  soldiers  were 
encamped.  He  could  hear  their  muster-roll  called  erery  morn- 
ing, and  their  drums  beat  to  quarters  at  nighty  and  not  a 
chuige  of  the  sentinels  escaped  him.  As  it  was  suspected  that 
he  was  lurking  somewhere  on  the  property,  his  family  were 
closely  watched,  and  compelled  to  use  the  utmost  precaution 
in  supplying  him  with  food.  One  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  was  employed  as  the  agent  least  likely 
to  be  suspected.  She  was  an  instance  among  others,  that  a 
time  of  danger  and  difficulty  creates  a  premature  sharpness  of 
intellect.  She  made  herself  acquainted  among  the  soldiers,  till 
she  became  so  familiar  to  them  that  her  motions  escaped  their 
notice ;  and  her  practice  was  to  stroll  away  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cave,  and  leave  what  slender  supply  of  food  she 
carried  for  that  purpose  under  some  remarkable  stone,  or  the 
root  of  some  tree,  where  her  father  might  find  it  as  he  crept 
by  night  from  his  lurking-place.  Times  became  milder,  and 
ntiy  excellent  friend  was  relieved  from  proscription  by  the  Act 
of  Indemnity.  Such  is  the  interesting  story  which  I  have 
rather  injured  than  improved  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told  in  Waverley. 

This  incident^  with  several  other  circumstances  illustrating 
the  Tales  in  question,  was  conmiunicated  by  me  to  my  late 
lamented  friend,  William  Erskine,  a  Scottish  judge,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Kinedder,  who  afterwards  reviewed  with  hx  too  much 
partiaHty  the  TcUet  of  my  Ikmdhrd  for  the  Quarterly  Seuiew 
of  January  1817.*  In  the  same  article  are  contained  other 
illustrations  of  the  Novels,  with  which  I  supplied  my  accom- 
plished friend,  who  took  the  trouble  to  write  &e  review.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  such  information  will  find  the  original 
of  Meg  Merriliee,  and  I  believe  of  one  or  two  other  personages 
of  the  same  cast  of  character,  in  the  article  referred  to. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  tragic  and  savage  circumstances 
which  are  represented  as  preceding  the  birth  of  Allan  M^Aulay, 
in  The  Legend  of  Mantroee^  retdly  happened  in  the  family 
of  Stewart  of  Aidvoirlich.  The  wager  about  the  candlesticks, 
whose  place  was  supplied  by  Highland  torch-bearers,  was  laid 
and  won  by  one  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Eeppoch. 

*  Lord  Kineddw  died  In  AngoBt  1891    Eheu !   (Aug.  1881.) 
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There  can  be  bat  little*  amuBement  in  winnowing  out  the 
few  gxains  of  truth  which  are  oontaiaed  in  this  maas  of  empty 
fiction.  I  may,  howeyer,  before  dismliking  the  subject)  allude 
to  the  varioas  localities  which  hare  been  affixed  to  some  of  the 
BoeneTj  introduced  into  these  noyels,  by  which,  for  example^ 
Wolfs  Hope  is  identified  with  Fast  Castle  in  Berwickshiie, 
Tillietudlem  with  Draphane  in  Clydesdale,  and  the  Yslley  in 
The  Monasteiyy  called  Glendeaig,  with  the  dale  of  the  iiTer 
Allan,  above  Lord  Somerville's  viila,  near  Melrose.  I  can  only 
say  that,  in  these  and  other  instances,  I  had  no  purpose  A 
describing  any  particular  local  spot ;  and  the  resembhnce  must 
therefore  be  of  that  general  kind  which  necessarily  exists  b^ 
tween  scenes  of  the  same  character.  The  iron-boand  coast  of 
Scotland  aflfords  upon  its  headlands  and  promontories  fifty  such 
castles  as  Wolfs  Hope;  every  county  has  a  valley  more  or  lees 
resembling  Olendearg;  and  if  castles  like  TiUietudlem,  or 
mansions  like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's,  are  now  less  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  it  is  owing  to  the  rage  of  indiscriminate 
destruction,  which  has  removed  or  ruined  so  many  monuments 
of  antiquity,  when  they  were  not  protected  by  their  inaccessible 
situation.* 

The  scraps  of  poetiy  which  have  been  in  most  cases  tacked 
to  the  beginning  of  chapters  in  these  novels  are  sometimes 
quoted  either  from  reading  or  from  memory,  but^  in  the  g^eral 
case,  are  pure  invention.  I  found  it  too  troublesome  to  turn 
to  the  collection  of  the  British  poets  to  discover  apposite 
mottoes,  and,  in  the  situation  of  the  theatrical  mechanist,  who^ 
when  the  white  paper  which  represented  his  shower  of  snow 
was  exhausted,  continued  the  storm  by  snowing  brown,  I  drew 
on  my  memory  as  long  as  I  could,  and,  when  that  failed,  eked 
it  out  with  invention.  I  brieve  that^  in  some  cases,  where 
actual  names  are  affixed  to  the  supposed  quotadims,  it  would 
be  to  little  purpose  to  seek  them  in  the  -warkn  of  the  authois 
referred  to.  In  some  oases  I  have  been  entertained  when  Dr. 
Watts  and  other  graver  authors  have  been  ransacked  in  vain 
for  stansas  for  which  the  novelist  alone  was  responsible. 

And  now  the  reader  may  expect  me,  while  in  the  confessional, 
to  explain  the  motives  why  I  have  so  long  persisted  in  disclaim* 
ing  the  works  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  To  this  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  other  reply  save  that  of  Corporal  Nym : 

*  I  would  partioQlaily  intimate  the  Ealm  of  Ucto,  on  tlM  aMteni  oowt  of  Bcothiwl, 
aa  tiAving  saggefted  an  idea  for  the  tower  called  Wolfe  Ong,  whidh  ttie  pabUc  more 
genendly  Identified  wjth  the  anolent  tower  of  Ffeat  Oaatla. 
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it  was  the  Author's  htunour  or  caprice  for  the  time.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  constiraed  inU|  ingratitude  to  the  public,  to  whose 
indulgence  I  have  owediny  i(mg  frcid  much  more  than  to  any 
merit  of  my  own,  if  I  confess  that  I  am,  and  have  been,  more 
indifferent  to  success,  or  to  &iluxe,  as  an  author  than  may  be 
the  case  with  others,  who  feel  more  strongly  the  passion  for 
literary  fame,  probably  because  they  are  justly  conscious  of  a 
better  title  to  it.  It  was  not  untU  I  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years  that  I  made  any  serious  attempt  at  distinguishing 
myself  as  an  author ;  and  at  that  period  men's  hopes,  desires^ 
and  wishes  have  usuaOy  acquired  something  of  a  dedsiTe 
character,  and  are  not  eagerly  and  easOy  diverted  into  a  new 
ohonneL  When  I  made  the  discovery — for  to  me  it  was  one 
— ^that  by  amusing  myself  with  composition,  which  I  felt  a 
delightful  occupation,  I  could  also  give  pleasure  to  others,  and 
became  aware  that  literaiy  pursuits  were  likely  to  engage  in 
future  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time,  I  felt  some  aJarm 
that  I  might  acquire  those  habits  of  jealousy  and  fretfulness  iX 
which  have  lessened,  and  even  degraded,  the  character  even  of 
great  authors,  and  rendered  them,  by  their  petty  squabbles 
and  mutual  irritability,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  I  resolved,  therefore,  in  this  respect  to  guard  my  breast, 
perhaps  an  unfriendly  critic  may  add,  my  brow,  witii  triple 
brass,*  and  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  resting  my  thoughts 
and  wishes  upon  literary  success,  lest  I  should  endanger  my 
own  peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity  by  literary  failure.  It 
would  argue  either  stupid  apathy  or  ridiculous  affectation  to  say 
that  I  have  been  insensible  to  the  public  applause^  when  I  have 
been  honoured  with  its  testimonies ;  and  still  more  highly  do 
I  prize  the  invaluable  friendships  which  some  temporary  popu- 
larity has  enabled  me  to  form  among  those  of  my  contemporaries 
most  distinguished  by  talents  and  genius,  and  which  I  venture 
to  hope  now  rest  upon  a  basis  more  firm  than  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  theuL  Yet  feeling  all  these  advantages  as 
a  man  ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  I  may  say,  with  truth  and 
confidence,  that  I  have,  I  think,  tasted  of  the  intoxicating  cup 
with  moderation,  and  that  I  have  never,  either  in  conversation 
or  correspondence^  encouraged  discussions  respecting  my  own 
literary  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  usiudly  found  such 
topics,  even  when  introduced  from  motives  most  flattering  to 
myself,  rather  embarrassing  and  disagreeable. 

*  Not  altogether  impoMible,  when  it  is  conaiidend  tl»t  I  have  been  At  the  her  ilnce 
im.    (Aug.  18S1.) 
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I  have  now  frankly  told  my  motiTes  for  oonoealment^  so  fur 
as  I  am  consoious  of  haying  any,  ^d  the  puUic  will  foigiTe 
the  egotism  of  the  detail  as  what  is  neoessarily  oonneoted  with 
it  The  author,  so  long  and  loudly  called  for,  has  appeared  on 
the  stage  and  made  his  obeisance  to  the  audience.  Thus  far 
his  conduct  is  a  mark  of  req»eot.  To  linger  in  their  presenoe 
would  be  intrusiGn. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  that  I  avow  myself  in  prints  as  for^ 
merly  in  words,  the  s^e  and  unassisted  author  of  all  the  noveb 
published  as  works  of  the  'Author  of  Wtwerley,'  I  do  this 
without  shame,  for  I  am  unoonsdous  that  there  is  anything  in 
their  composition  which  deserves  reproach,  either  oa  the  sooie 
of  religion  or  morality,  and  without  any  feeling  of  exultation, 
because,  whatever  may  have  been  their  temporary  sucoesa^  I 
am  well  aware  how  much  their  reputati<Hi  depends  upon  the 
caprice  of  foshion;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  it  is  held  as  a  reason  for  diBplayiQg 
no  great  avidity  in  grasping  at  the  possession. 

I  ought  to  mention,  before  concluding^  that  twenty  pernms^ 
at  least)  were,  either  from  intimaoy  or  from  the  oonfidence 
which  circumstances  rendered  necessary,  participant  of  this 
secret;  and  as  there  was  no  instance^  |o  my  knowledge,  of  any 
one  of  the  number  breaking  faith,  I  am  the  more  obliged  to 
them,  because  the  slight  and  trivial  character  of  the  mystery 
was  not  qualified  to  inspire  much  respect  in  those  entrusted 
with  it  Nevertheless,  like  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  I  was  fully 
confident  in  the  advantage  of  my  '  coat  of  darkness,'  and  had  it 
not  been  from  compulsory  circumstances,  I  would  have  indeed 
been  very  cautious  how  I  parted  with  it 

As  for  the  work  which  follows,  it  was  meditated,  and  in  part 
printed,  long  befc^e  the  avowal  of  the  novels  took  place,  and 
originally  commenced  with  a  declaration  that  it  was  neither  to 
have  introduction  nor  preface  of  any  kind.  This  long  proem, 
prefixed  to  a  work  intended  not  to  have  any,  may,  however, 
serve  to  show  how  human  purposes,  in  the  most  trifling  as  weU 
as  the  most  important  affiurs,  are  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the 
course  of  events.  Thus,  we  begin  to  cross  a  strong  river  with 
our  eyes  and  our  resolution  fixed  on  that  point  of  the  opposite 
shore  on  which  we  piupose  to  land ;  but,  gradually  giving  way 
to  the  torrent,  are  glad,  by  the  aid  perhaps  of  brain^  or  bush, 
to  extricate  ourselves  at  some  distant,  and  perfai^  dangerous^ 
landing-place,  much  farther  down  the  stream  than  that  on 
which  we  had  fixed  our  intentions. 
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Hofping  that  the  oourteoua  reader  will  afibrd  to  a  known 
and  familiar  aoquaintanoe  some  portion  of  the  fayour  which  he 
extended  to  a  disguiaed  candidate  for  hia  applauae,  I  beg  leare 
to  aubaoribe  myaelf  hia  obliged  humble  aervant» 

Walub  Sooit. 

ABBorapoxn,  October  1,  1827. 

Sach  waa  the  little  narratiye  which  I  thought  proper  to  put 
forth  in  October  1827,  nor  have  I  much  to  add  to  it  now. 
About  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  my  own  name  in  thia 
department  of  letters,  it  occurred  to  me  that  aomething  in  the 
shape  of  a  periodical  publication  might  carry  with  it  a  certain 
air  of  noyelty,  and  I  waa  willing  to  break,  if  I  may  so  expreaa 
it,  the  abruptneaa  of  my  peraonal  forthcoming  by  inyeating  an 
imaginaiy  o(Mdjutor  with  at  least  as  ma«h  distmctneas  of  indi- 
vidual  exiatence  aa  I  had  eyer  preyioualy  thought  it  worth 
while  to  beatow  on  ahadowa  of  the  aame  conyenient  tribe.  Of 
oourae,  it  had  neyer  been  in  my  contemplation  to  inyite  the 
aaaiatance  of  any  real  peraon  in  the  auataining  of  my  quaai- 
editorial  character  and  laboura.  It  had  long  been  my  opinion 
that  anything  like  a  literary  picnic  ia  likely  to  end  in  auggeat- 
ing  compariaona,  juatly  termed  odioua,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  alao  had  some  oocaaion  to  know 
that  promiaea  of  aaaiatance,  in  efforta  of  that  order,  are  apt  to  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  aubaequent  performance.  I  there- 
fore planned  a  miacellany,  to  be  dependent,  after  the  old 
faahion,  on  my  own  reaouroea  alone,  and  although  conacioua 
enough  that  the  moment  which  aaaigned  to  the  Author  of 
Waverley  'a  local  habitation  and  a  name'  had  aerioualy  en- 
dangered hia  apell,  I  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  aentiment  of  y^ 
my  old  hero  Montioae,  and  to  aay  to  myaeu,  that  in  literature,  [^ 
aain  war. 

He  either  feare  bis  &te  too  mnoh. 

Or  his  deserts  are  smalL 
Who  dsres  not  pat  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  aU. 

To  the  particulars  explanatory  of  the  plan  of  theae  Chroniolea, 
which  the  reader  ia  preaented  with  in  dutpter  ii.  by  the  imagin- 
ary editor,  Mr.  Croftangry,  I  have  now  to  add,  tiiat  the  lidy, 
termed  in  hia  narrative  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  waa  deaigned  to 
ahadow  out  in  ita  leading  pointa  the  intereating  character  of  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  Mra.  Munay  Keith,*  whoae  death  occurring 

*aesK0ltlisofCnac.    NottU. 
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shortly  before  had  saddened  a  wide  circle  much  attached  to  her, 
as  well  for  her  genuine  yirtue  and  amiable  qualities  of  dispon- 
tion  as  for  the  extent  of  information  which  she  possessed,  and 
the  delightful  manner  in  which  she  was  used  to  communicate 
it.  In  truth,  the  Author  had,  on  many  occasions,  been  indebted 
to  her  yivid  memory  for  the  mbstratum  of  his  Scottish  fictions ; 
and  she  accordingly  had  been,  from  an  early  period,  at  no  loos 
to  fix  the  Waverley  Novels  on  the  right  culprit. 

In  the  sketch  of  Chrystal  Croftangiy's  own  history,  the 
Author  has  been  accused  of  introducing  some  not  polite  alia- 
sions  to  respectable  living  individuals ;  but  he  may  safely,  he 
presumes,  pass  over  such  an  insinuation.  The  first  of  the 
narratives  which  Mr.  Oroftangry  proceeds  to  lay  before  the 
public,  The  Highland  Widow,  was  derived  from  Mrs.  Murray 
Keith,*  and  is  given,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  additionid 
circumstances — the  introduction  of  which  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  regret — ^very  much  as  the  excellent  old  lady  used  to  tell  the 
story.  Neither  the  Highland  cicerone  MacTurk  [MacLeiah]  nor 
the  demure  waiting-woman  were  drawn  from  imagination ;  and 
on  re-reading  my  tale,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  com- 
paring its  effect  with  my  remembrance  of  my  worthy  friend's 
oral  narxation,  which  was  certainly  extremely  affecting,  I  cannot 
but  suspect  myself  of  having  numred  its  simplicity  by  some  of 
those  interpolations  which,  at  the  time  when  I  penned  them, 
no  doubt  passed  with  myself  for  embellishments. 

The  next  tale,  entitled  The  Two  Jhovert^  1  learned  from 
another  old  friend,  the  late  George  Constable,  Esq.,  of  Wallace- 
Craigie,  near  Dundee,  whom  I  have  already  introduced  to  my 
reader  as  the  original  Antiquary  of  Monkbams.  He  had  been 
present,  I  think,  at  the  tried  at  Carlisle,  and  seldom  mentioned 
the  venerable  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  without  shedding  tears, 
which  had  peculiar  pathoa,  as  flowing  down  features  canying 
rather  a  sarcastic  or  almost  a  cynical  expression. 

This  worthy  gentleman's  re{>utation  for  shrewd  Scottish 
sense,  knowledge  of  our  national  antiquities,  and  a  racy 
humour  peculiar  to  himself,  must  be  still  remembered.  For 
myself,  I  have  pride  in  recording  that  for  many  years  we  were, 
in  Wordsworth's  language, 

A  pair  of  MendB,  though  I  was  youi^ 
And  '  Geoige '  was  seventy-two. 

W.  S. 

ABBOTSFoan,  Aug.  15,  1881. 

*  [Sm  Lockhtft'8  lAA <^ScaU,  ^L  ix.  pp.  178, 174.] 


CHKONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE 

CHAPTER  I 

ME.  COmnRCAL  OBOFTAHOBT'S  AOOOUKT  of  HimSLF 

Sio  itar  ad  titra. 

<Thib  is  the  path  to  heaven.'  Such  is  the  anoient  motto  at- 
tached to  the  annorial  bearings  of  the  Ganongate,  and  which  is 
inscribed,  with  greater  or  lees  propriet j,  upon  all  the  public 
buildings,  fromUie  church  to  the  pulorj,  in  the  ancient  quarter 
of  Edinburgh  which  bears,  or  rather  once  boie,  the  same  rda- 
tion  to  the  Good  Town  that  Westminster  does  to  London,  being 
still  possesBcd  of  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  formerly  was 
dignified  by  the  residence  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  I 
may,  ther^ore,  with  some  propriety,  put  the  same  motto  at  the 
head  of  the  literarv  undertaking  by  which  I  hope  to  illustrate 
the  hitherto  undistmguished  name  oi  Ghrystal  C^tangry. 

The  public  may  desire  to  know  s<xnetlidng  of  an  auUior  who 
pitches  at  such  height  his  ambitious  expeotations.  The  gentle 
reader,  therefore — for  I  am  much  of  Captain  Bobadil's  humour, 
and  could  to  no  other  extend  myself  so  far — ^the  genUe  reader, 
then,  will  be  pleased  to  undenitand,  that  I  am  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  with  a  fortune,  temper,  and  person  rather 
the  worse  for  wear.  I  have  known  the  world  for  these  f or^ 
years,  having  written  myself  man  nearly  since  that  period,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  much  mended.  But  this  is  an  opinion  which 
I  keep  to  myself  when  I  am  among  younger  f oQ^  for  I  recol- 
lect, in  my  youth,  quiising  the  sexagenarians  who  carried  back 
their  ideas  of  a  perfect  state  of  society  to  the  days  of  laced  coats 
and  triple  rufiSes,  and  some  of  them  to  the  blood  and  blows  of 
the  Forty-five.  Therefore  I  am  cautious  in  exercising  the  right 
of  censorship,  which  is  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  men  arrived 
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at,  or  approaching,  the  mysterious  period  of  life  when  the 
numbers  of  seven  and  nine  multiplied  into  each  other  form 
what  sages  have  tenned  the  grand  olimaoteric. 

Of  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
I  swept  the  boards  of  the  Parliament  House  with  the  skirts  of 
my  gown  for  the  usual  number  of  years  during  which  young 
lairds  were  in  my  time  expected  to  keep  term,  got  no  fees, 
laughed  and  made  others  laugh,  drank  claret  at  Bayle'% 
Fortune's,  and  Walker's,  and  eat  oysters  in  the  GoveBant 
Close. 

Becoming  my  own  master,  I  flung  my  gown  at  the  bar- 
keeper, and  commenced  gay  man  on  my  own  account.  In 
Edinbtirgh,  I  ran  into  all  the  expensive  society  which  the 
place  then  afforded.  When  I  went  to  my  house  in  the  shire  of 
Lanark,  I  emulated  to  the  utmost  the  expenses  of  men  of  laige 
fortune,  and  had  my  hunters,  my  first-rate  pointers,  my  game- 
cocks, and  feeders.  I  can  more  easily  forgive  myself  for  these 
follies  than  for  others  of  a  still  more  blamable  kind,  so  in- 
difierently  doaked  over,  that  my  poor  mother  thought  herself 
obliged  to  leave  my  habitation,  and  betake  herself  to  a  small, 
inconvenient  jointure-house,  which  she  occupied  till  her  death. 
I  tliink,  however,  I  was  not  exclusively  to  blame  in  this  separa- 
tion, and  I  believe  my  mother  afterwards  condemned  herself 
for  being  too  hasty.  Thank  God,  the  adversity  which  destroyed 
the  means  of  continuing  my  dissipation  restored  me  to  the 
affections  of  my  surviving  parent  1 

My  course  of  life  could  not  last  I  ran  too  fast  to  run  long; 
and  when  I  would  have  checked  my  career,  I  was  periiape  too 
near  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Some  mishaps  I  prepared  by 
my  own  folly,  others  came  upon  me  unawares.  I  put  my  estate 
out  to  nurse  to  a  fat  man  of  business,  who  smothered  the  babe 
he  should  have  brought  back  to  me  in  health  and  strength, 
and,  in  dispute  with  this  honest  gentleman,  I  found,  like  a 
skUful  genera],  that  my  position  would  be  most  jucUcioasly 
assumed  by  taking  it  up  near  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.*  It  was 
then  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  quarter,  which  my  little 
work  will,  I  hope,  render  immortal,  and  grew  familiar  with 
those  magnificent  wilds,  through  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
once  chased  the  dark-brown  deer,  but  which  were  diiefly  recom- 
mended to  me  in  those  days  by  their  being  inaccessible  to 
those  metaphysical  persons  whom  the  law  of  tiie  neighbouring 
country  terms  John  Doe  and  Raohaid  Roe.    In  short»  the  pre- 

*  Sm  SAnetuuy  of  Bolyiood.    9oto  li. 
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oincts  of  the  palace  an  now  best  known  as  being  a  place  of 
refuge  at  any  time  from  all  puisuit  for  civil  debt. 

"Dm  was  the  strife  betwixt  my  quondam  doer  and  myself ; 
during  which  my  motions  were  ciTcumBcribed,  like  those  of 
some  conjured  demon,  within  a  dide,  which,  beginning  'at  the 
northern  gate  of  the  King's  Park,  thence  running  northward, 
is  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  king's  garden-wall,  and  the  gutter, 
or  kennel,  in  a  line  wherewith  it  crosses  the  High  Street  to  the 
Water-gate,  and  passing  through  the  same,  is  bounded  by  the 
walls  of  the  tennis-court  and  physic-garden,  etc.  It  then  follows 
the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  joins  the  north-west  wall  of  St. 
Ann's  yards,  and  going  east  to  the  clack  mill-house,  turns  south- 
ward to  the  turnstile  in  the  king's  park-wall,  and  includes  the 
whole  King's  Park  within  the  sanctuary.' 

These  lunits,  which  I  abridge  from  the  accurate  Maitland, 
once  marked  the  girth,  or  asylum,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Hdyrood,  and  which,  being  still  an  appendage  to  the  royal 
palace,  has  retained  the  priyilege  of  an  a^lum  for  civil  debt. 
One  would  think  the  space  sufficiently  extensiye  for  a  man  to 
stretch  his  limbs  in,  as,  besides  a  reasonable  proportion  of  level 
ground,  considering  that  the  scene  lies  in  Sootland,  it  includes 
within  its  precincts  the  mountain  of  Arthur's  Seat^  and  the 
rocks  and  pasture  land  called  Salisbury  Crags.  But  yet  it  is 
inezpressiUe  how,  after  a  certain  tame  had  elapsed,  I  used  to 
long  for  Sunday,  which  permitted  me  to  extend  my  walk 
without  limitation.  During  the  other  six  days  of  the  week  I 
felt  a  sickness  of  heart  which,  but  for  the  speedy  approach  of 
the  hebdomadal  day  of  liberty,  I  could  hardly  haye  endured. 
I  experienced  the  impatience  of  a  mastiff  who  tugs  in  vain  to 
extend  the  limits  which  his  chain  permits. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  kennel  which 
divides  the  sanctuary  from  the  unprivileged  part  of  the  Canon- 
gate  ;  and  though  the  month  was  July,  and  the  scene  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  I  prefened  it  to  the  fresh  air  and  verdant 
turf  which  I  might  haye  enjoyed  in  the  fang's  Park,  or  to  the 
cool  and  solemn  ^oom  of  the  portico  which  surrounds  the 
palace.  To  an  indififerent  person  either  side  of  the  gutter 
would  have  seemed  much  the  same — ^the  houses  equally  mean, 
the  children  as  ragged  and  dirty,  the  carmen  as  brutal,  the 
whole  forming  the  same  picture  ol  low  life  in  a  deserted  and 
impoverished  quarter  of  a  large  city.  But  to  me  the  gutter, 
or  kennel,  was  what  the  brook  Kidron  was  to  Shimei :  death 
was  denounced  against  him   should  he   cross   it,  doubtless 
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beoauae  it  was  known  to  his  wiadom  who  pronounced  the  doom, 
that,  from  the  time  the  orofBing  the  atream  was  deban^  the 
deyoted  man's  desire  to  tcansgress  the  precept  would  become 
irresistible,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  diaw  down  on  his  head 
the  penalty  which  he  had  already  justly  incurred  by  curang 
the  anointed  of  God.  For  my  part,  sll  Elysium  seemed  opening 
on  the  other  side  of  the  kenned,  and  I  envied  the  little  black- 
guards who^  stopping  the  current  with  their  little  dam-dikes 
of  mud,  had  a  right  to  stand  on  either  side  of  the  BBsby  puddle 
which  best  pleased  them.  I  was  so  childish  as  even  to  make 
an  occasional  excursion  across,  were  it  only  for  a  few  yards, 
and  felt  the  triumph  of  a  schoolboy,  who^  trespassing  in  an 
orchard,  hurries  back  again  with  a  fluttering  sensation  of  joj 
and  terror,  betwixt  the  pleasure  of  having  executed  his  purpose 
and  the  fear  of  being  taken  or  discovered. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  what  I  should  have  done  in 
case  of  actual  imprisonment,  since  I  could  not  bear  without  im- 
patience a  restriction  which  is  comparatively  a  mere  trifle ;  but 
I  really  could  never  answer  the  question  to  my  own  satis- 
faction. I  have  all  my  life  hated  those  treacherous  expedients 
called  meigo  temdnd,  and  it  is  possible  with  this  disposition  I 
might  have  endured  more  patiently  an  abs(dute  privation  of 
liberty  than  the  more  modified  restrictions  to  which  my 
residence  in  the  sanctuary  at  this  period  subjected  me.  If, 
however,  the  feelings  I  then  experienced  were  to  increase  in 
intensity  according  to  the  diffarence  between  a  jail  and  my 
actual  condition,  I  must  have  hanged  myself,  or  pined  to 
death ;  there  could  have  been  no  other  alternative. 

Amongst  many  companions  who  f<Hgot  and  neglected  me  of 
course,  when  my  difficulties  seemed  to  be  inextricable,  I  had 
one  true  friend ;  and  that  friend  was  a  banister,  who  knew  the 
laws  of  his  country  well,  and,  tracing  them  up  to  the  spirit  of 
equity  and  justice  in  which  they  originate,  had  repeatedly  pre- 
vented, by  his  benevolent  and  manly  exertions,  tbe  triumphs 
of  selfish  cunning  over  simplicity  and  folly.  He  undertook  my 
cause,  with  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  of  a  character  similar 
to  his  own.  My  quondam  doer  had  ensconced  himself  chin- 
deep  among  legal  trenches,  homworks,  and  covered  ways ;  but 
my  two  protectors  shelled  him  out  of  his  defences,  and  I  was 
at  length  a  free  man,  at  liberty  to  go  or  stay  wherosoever  my 
mind  listed. 

I  left  my  lodgings  as  hastily  as  if  it  had  been  a  pest-house ; 
I  did  not  even  stop  to  receive  scmie  change  that  was  due  to  me 
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on  Bettling  with  my  landlady,  and  I  saw  the  poor  woman  stand 
at  her  door  looking  after  my  preoipitate  flig^^  '^^  shaking 
her  head  as  she  wrapped  the  silver  whidi  she  was  oonnting  for 
me  in  a  separate  pieoe  of  paper,  apart  from  the  store  in  her 
own  moleskin  pnne.  An  honest  Highlandwoman  was  Janet 
MacEroy,  and  deserved  a  greater  remuneration,  had  I  possessed 
the  power  of  bestowing  it.  Bat  my  eagerness  of  ddight  was 
too  extreme  to  pause  for  explanation  with  Janet.  On  I  pushed 
through  the  groups  of  children,  of  whose  sports  I  had  been  so 
often  a  lasy,  lounging  spectator.  I  sprung  oyer  the  gutter  as 
if  it  had  been  the  &tal  Styx,  and  I  a  ghoet^  which,  eluding 
Pluto's  authority,  was  malong  its  escape  from  limbo  Lake. 
My  friend  had  difficulty  to  restrain  me  from  running  like  a 
madman  up  the  street;  and  in  spite  of  his  kindness  and 
hospitality,  which  soothed  me  for  a  day  or  two,  I  was  not 
quite  happy  until  I  found  myself  aboard  of  a  Leith  smack,  and, 
standing  down  the  firth  with  a  fiur  wind,  might  snap  my 
fingers  at  the  retreating  outline  of  Arthur's  Seat^  to  the  vidni^ 
of  which  I  had  been  so  long  confined. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  my  future  progress  through 
life.  I  had  extricated  myself,  or  rather  had  been  freed  by  my 
friends,  from  the  brambles  and  thickets  of  the  law,  but»  as 
befell  the  sheep  in  the  fable,  a  great  part  of  my  fleece  was 
left  behind  me.  Something  remained,  howeyer :  I  was  in  the 
season  for  exertion,  and,  as  my  good  mother  used  to  say,  there 
was  always  life  for  living  folk.  Stem  necessity  gave  my  man- 
hood that  prudence  wbdch  my  youth  was  a  stranger  to.  I 
faced  danger,  I  endured  &tigue^  I  sought  foreign  dimates,  and 
proved  that  I  belonged  to  the  nation  whidi  is  proverbially 
patient  of  labour  and  prodigal  of  life.  Independence,  like 
liberty  to  Virgil's  shepherd,  came  late,  but  came  at  last,  with 
no  great  affluence  in  its  tndn,  but  bringing  enough  to  support 
a  decent  appearance  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  to  induce 
cousins  to  be  civil,  and  gossips  to  say,  *  1  wonder  who  old  Croft 
will  make  his  heir  f  He  must  have  picked  up  something,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  prove  moro  than  folk  think  of.' 

My  first  impulse  when  I  returned  home  was  to  rush  to  the 
house  of  my  benefactor,  the  only  man  who  had  in  my  distress 
interested  himself  in  my  behalf.  He  was  a  snufif-taker,  and  it 
had  been  the  pride  of  my  heart  to  save  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the 
first  scoro  of  guineas  I  could  hoard,  and  to  have  them  con- 
verted into  as  tasteful  a  snuff-box  as  Rundell  and  Bridge  could 
devise.    This  I  had  thrust  for  securily  into  the  breast  of  my 
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waistooat,  while,  impatieiit  to  transfer  it  to  tbe  peraon  for 
whom  it  was  destined^  I  hastened  to  his  hoose  in  down's 
Square.    When  the  front  of  the  house  became  visible,  a  feeling 
of  alarm  checked  me.    I  had  been  long  absent  from  Scotland, 
m J  friend  was  some  jears  older  than  I ;  he  might  haTe  been 
called  to  the  congregation  of  the  just     I  paused,  and  gased  oq 
the  house,  as  if  I  had  hoped  to  fonn  some  conjecture  from  tlie 
outward  appearance  concerning  the  state  of  the  fomily  within. 
I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the  lower  windows  being  idl  closed 
and    no    one  stirring,  m j  sinister  forebodings  were  rather 
strengthened.     I  regretted  now  that  I  had  not  made  inquiry 
before  I  left  the  inn  where  I  alighted  from  the  mail*coadL 
But  it  was  too  late ;  so  I  hurried  on,  eager  to  know  the  best  or 
the  worst  which  I  could  learn. 

The  brass-plate  bearing  my  friend's  name  and  designation 
was  still  on  the  door,  and,  when  it  was  opened,  the  old  domestio 
appeared  a  good  deal  older,  I  thought^  than  he  ou^t  naturally 
to  have  looked,  considering  the  period  of  my  absence.  '  Is  Mr. 
Sommerville  at  home  f '  said  I,  pressing  forward. 

^Yes,  sir,'  said  John,  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  my 
entrance,  *  he  is  at  home,  but * 


'  But  he  is  not  in,'  said  I.  *  I  remember  your  phrase  of  <dd, 
John.   Gome,  I  will  step  into  lus  room,  and  leaye  a  line  for  hiuL* 

John  was  obviously  embarrassed  by  my  familiarity.  I  was 
some  one,  he  saw,  whom  he  ought  to  recollect,  at  the  same  time 
it  was  evident  he  remembered  nothing  about  me. 

'Ay,  sir,  my  master  is  in,  and  in  his  own  room,  but        ' 

I  would  not  hear  him  out^  but  passed  before  him  towards 
the  well-known  apartment. 

A  young  lady  came  out  of  the  room  a  little  disturbed,  as  it 
seemed,  and  said,  'John,  what  is  the  matter  1' 

« A  gentlenuui,  Mi»  NeUy.  that  insists  on  seeing  mj  master.' 

'A  very  old  and  deeply  indebted  friend,'  said  I,  'that  ven> 
tures  to  press  myself  on  my  much-respected  benefactor  on  my 
return  from  abroad.' 

'Alas,  sir,'  replied  she,  'my  uncle  would  be  happy  to  see 
you,  but ' 

At  this  moment)  something  was  heard  within  the  apartment 
like  the  falling  of  a  plate,  or  glass,  and  immediately  after  my 
friend's  voice  called  angrily  and  eagerly  for  his  niece.  She 
entered  the  room  hastily,  and  so  did  I.  But  it  was  to  see  a 
spectacle  compared  with  which  that  of  my  benefactor  stretched 
on  his  bier  would  have  been  a  happy  one. 
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The  eMy-dhair  filled  with  cuahiooB,  the  extended  limbs 
swathed  in  flannel,  the  wide  wrapping-gown  and  nightcap, 
showed  illness ;  but  the  dimmed  eye,  onoe  so  replete  with  living 
fire ;  the  blabber  lip,  whose  dilation  and  ccxnpreesion  used  to 
giye  such  character  to  his  animated  countenance ;  the  stammer- 
ing  tongue^  that  onoe  poured  forth  such  floods  of  masculine 
eloquence,  and  had  often  swayed  the  opinion  of  the  sages  whom 
he  addressed — all  these  sad  symptoms  evinced  that  my  friend 
was  in  the  melancholy  condition  of  those  in  whom  the  prin- 
ciple of  animal  life  has  unfortunately  survived  that  of  mental 
intelligence.  He  gazed  a  moment  at  me,  but  then  seemed 
insensible  of  my  presence,  and  went  on — ^he,  once  the  most 
courteous  and  well-bred — to  babble  unintelligible  but  violent 
reproaches  against  Mb  niece  and  servant,  because  he  himself 
hail  dropped  a  tea-cup  in  attempting  to  place  it  on  a  table  at 
his  elbow.  His  eyes  caught  a  momentaiy  fire  from  his  irrita- 
tion; but  he  struggled  in  vain  for  words  to  express  himself 
adequately,  as,  looking  from  his  servant  to  his  niece,  and  then 
to  the  table,  he  laboured  to  explain  that  they  had  placed  it, 
though  it  touched  his  chair,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  him. 

The  young  person,  who  had  naturally  a  resigned.  Madonna- 
like expression  of  countenance,  listened  to  his  impatient  chiding 
with  the  most  humble  submission,  checked  the  servant,  whose 
less  delicate  feelings  would  have  entered  on  his  justification, 
and  gradually,  by  the  sweet  and  soft  tone  of  her  voice,  soothed 
to  rest  the  spirit  of  causeless  irritatiim. 

She  then  east  a  look  towards  me,  whidi  expressed,  'Tou  see 
all  that  remains  of  him  whom  you  call  friend.'  It  seemed 
also  to  say,  ^  Your  longer  presence  here  can  only  be  distressing 
to  us  all.' 

^  Foigive  me,  young  lady,'  I  said,  as  well  as  tears  would  per- 
mit ;  *  I  am  a  person  deeply  obliged  to  your  uncle.  My  name 
is  GroftaQgry.' 

*  Lord  1  and  that  I  should  not  hae  minded  ye,  Maister  Croft- 
angry,'  said  the  servant  'Ay,  I  mind  my  master  had  muckle 
£a^  about  your  job.  I  hae  heard  him  order  in  fresh  candles 
as  midnight  chappit,  and  till't  again.  Indeed,  ye  had  aye  his 
gude  wdd,  1&.  Groftangry,  for  a'  that  folks  said  about  you.' 

'Hold  your  tongue,  John,'  said  the  lady,  somewhat  angrily; 
and  then  continued,  addressing  herself  to  me,  '  I  am  sure,  sir, 
you  must  be  sorry  to  see  my  uncle  in  this  state.  I  know  you 
are  his  friend.  I  have  heard  him  mention  your  name,  and 
wonder  he  never  heard  from  you.'    A  new  cut  this,  and  it  went 
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to  my  heart    But  she  ooiitimied«  '  I  really  do  not  know  if  it  is 

right  that  any  should If  my  uncle  should  know  yoD» 

which  I  soaroe  think  possible,  he  would  be  much  afiected,  and 

the  doctor  says  that  any  agitation But  here  comes 

Dr. to  giye  his  own  opinion.' 

Dr.  entered.     I  had  left  him  a  middle-aged  man; 

he  was  now  an  elderly  one,  but  still  the  same  benerolent 
Samaritan,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  thought  the  bless- 
ings of  the  poor  as  good  a  rec(nnpense  of  his  professional  skill 
as  the  gold  of  the  rich. 

He  looked  at  me  with  surprise^  but  the  young  lady  said  a 
word  of  introduction,  and  I,  who  was  known  to  the  doctor 
formerly,  hastened  to  complete  it.  He  recollected  me  per- 
fectly, and  intimated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  I  had  for  being  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his 
patient.  He  gaye  me  a  yeiy  melancholy  account  of  my 
poor  friend,  drawing  me  for  that  puipose  a  little  apart  from 
the  lady.  'The  light  of  life,'  he  said,  'was  trembling  in  the 
socket;  he  scarcely  expected  it  would  eyer  leap  up  eyen  into 
a  momentary  flash,  but  more  was  impossible.'  He  then  stepped 
towards  his  patient,  and  put  some  questicms,  to  which  the 
poor  inyalid,  though  he  seoned  to  recognise  ^e  friendly  sad 
familiar  yoice,  answered  only  in  a  faltering  and  uncertain 
manner. 

The  young  lady,  in  her  turn,  had  drawn  back  when  the 
doctor  appioached  his  patient.  'Tou  see  how  it  is  with  him,' 
said  the  doctor,  addressing  me ;  '  I  haye  heard  our  poor  friend, 
in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  pleadings,  giye  a  description 
of  this  yeiy  disease,  which  he  compared  to  the  tortures  inflicted 
by  Mesentius,  when  he  chained  the  dead  to  the  liying.  ''The 
soul,"  he  said,  "is  imprisoned  in  its  dungeon  of  ^sh,  and, 
though  retaining  its  natural  and  unalienable  properties,  can  no 
more  exert  them  than  the  captiye  inclosed  within  a  prison- 
house  can  act  as  a  free  agent"  Alas !  to  see  Atm,  who  could  so 
well  describe  what  this  malady  was  in  others,  a  prey  himself  to 
its  infirmities !  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  solenm  tone  of  expres- 
sion with  which  he  summed  up  the  incapacities  of  the  paralytic 
— ^the  deafened  ear,  the  dimmed  eye,  the  crippled  limbs — in 
the  noble  words  of  Juyenal : 

Omni 
Membrorom  damno,  mi^or  dementia,  qn»  neo 
Nomina  servoram  neo  vnltum  agnosoit  amiot' 

As  the  physician  repeated  these  lines,  a  flash  of  intelligence 
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seemed  to  reviye  in  the  inTalid's  eye — souk  again — again 
struggled,  and  he  apoke  more  intelligibly  than  before,  and  in 
the  tone  of  one  eager  to  aay  something  which  he  felt  would 
escape  him  nnleas  said  instantly.  'A  question  of  death-bed — 
a  question  of  death-bed,  doctor — a  reduction  ex  oapite  leeU — 
Withering  against  Wilibus — about  the  morbtu  »<mHcu8.  I 
pleaded  tiie  cause  for  the  pursuer — I,  and — and — ^why,  I  shall 
forget  my  own  name — I,  and — ^he  that  was  the  wittiest  and  the 
best-humoured  man  living ' 

The  description  enabled  the  doctor  to  fill  up  the  blank,  and 
the  patient  joyfully  repeated  the  name  suggested.     ^  Ay — ay,' 

he  said,  'just  he — ^Hairy — ^poor  Haiiy '    The  light  in  his 

eye  died  away,  and  he  sunk  back  in  his  easy-chair. 

'  You  have  now  seen  more  of  our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Groftangiy,' 
said  the  physician,  '  than  I  dared  yenture  to  promise  you ;  and 
now  I  must  take  my  professional  authority  on  me,  and  ask  you 
to  retire.  Miss  Sommerville  will,  I  am  sure,  let  you  know  if 
a  moment  should  by  any  chance  occur  when  her  unde  can  see 
you.' 

What  could  I  dol  I  gave  my  card  to  the  young  lady,  and, 
taking  my  offering  from  my  bosom — '  If  my  poor  friend,'  I  said, 
with  accents  as  broken  almost  as  his  own,  'should  ask  where 
this  came  from,  name  me ;  and  say  from  the  most  obliged  and 
most  grateful  man  aliye.  Say,  the  gold  of  which  it  is  composed 
was  saved  by  grains  at  a  time,  and  was  hoarded  with  as  much 
avarice  as  ever  was  a  miser's.  To  bring  it  here  I  have  come  a 
thousand  miles,  and  now,  alas,  I  find  him  thus  1 ' 

I  laid  the  box  on  the  table,  and  was  retiring  with  a  lingering 
step.  The  eye  of  the  invalid  was  caught  by  it,  as  that  of  a 
child  by  a  ^ttering  toy,  and  with  infantine  impatience  he 
faltered  out  inquiries  of  his  niece*  With  gentle  mildness  she 
repeated  again  and  again  who  I  was,  and  why  I  came,  etc.  I 
was  about  to  turn  and  hasten  from  a  scene  so  painful,  when  the 
physician  laid  his  hand  on  my  sleeve.  '  Stop^'  he  said^ '  there  is 
a  change.' 

There  was,  indeed,  and  a  marked  one.  A  faint  glow  spread 
over  his  pallid  features — ^they  seemed  to  gain  the  look  of  intelli- 
gence which  belongs  to  vitality — ^his  eye  once  more  kindled, 
his  lip  coloured,  and,  drawing  himself  up  out  of  the  listless 
posture  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  he  rose  without  assistance. 
The  doctor  and  the  servant  ran  to  give  him  their  support.  He 
waved  them  aside,  and  they  were  contented  to  place  themselves 
in  sudi  a  position  behind  as  might  ensure  against  aocidenti 
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should  his  newly-aoqtuied  strengdi  decay  as  saddenlj  as  it  had 
reviyed. 

'  My  dear  Croftangry/  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  kindness  of  other 
days,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you  returned.    Tou  find  me  but  pooity ; 

but  my  litde  niece  here  and  Dr. are  yery  kind.    God  bless 

you,  my  dear  friend !  we  shall  not  meet  again  till  we  meet  in 
a  better  world.' 

I  pressed  his  extended  hand  to  my  lips,  I  pressed  it  to  my 
bosom,  I  would  fttin  haye  flung  myself  on  my  knees ;  but  the 
doctor,  leaying  the  patient  to  &e  young  lady  and  the  servant, 
who  wheeled  forward  his  chair,  and  were  replacing  him  in  it^ 
hurried  me  out  of  the  room.  '  My  dear  sir,'  he  said,  'you  ought 
to  be  satisfied ;  you  have  seen  our  poor  invalid  more  like  his 
former  self  tlum  he  has  been  for  months,  or  than  ^he  may  be 
perhaps  again  untU  all  is  over.  The  whole  faculty  oould  not 
have  assiured  such  an  interval ;  I  must  see  whether  anything 
can  be  derived  from  it  to  improve  the  general  health.  Pray, 
begone.'  The  last  argument  hurried  me  from  the  spot>  agitated 
by  a  crowd  of  feelings,  all  of  them  painful. 

When  I  had  overcome  the  shock  of  this  great  disappoint- 
ment, I  renewed  gradually  my  acquaintance  with  one  or  two 
old  companions,  who,  though  of  infinitely  less  interest  to  my 
feelings  than  my  unfortunate  friend,  served  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  actual  solitude,  and  who  were  not  perhaps  the  less 
open  to  my  advances,  that  I  was  a  bachelor  somewhat  stricken 
in  years,  newly  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and  certainly  inde- 
pendent, if  not  wealthy. 

I  was  considered  as  a  tolerable  subject  of  speculation  by  soma, 
and  I  could  not  be  burdensome  to  any;  I  was,  therefore,  according 
to  the  ordinary  rule  of  Edinburgh  hospitality,  a  welcome  guest 
in  several  respectable  families ;  but  I  found  no  one  who  could 
replace  the  loss  I  had  sustained  in  my  best  friend  and  bene- 
factor. I  wanted  something  more  than  mere  companionship  could 
give  me,  and  where  was  I  to  look  for  itf  Among  the  scattered 
remnants  of  those  that  had  been  my  gay  friends  of  yore  t   Alas^ 

Mftny  a  lad  I  loved  was  dead, 
And  many  a  lass  grown  old. 

Bemdes,  all  commimity  of  ties  between  us  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  such  of  former  friends  as  were  still  in  the  worid  held  their 
life  in  a  different  tenor  from  what  I  did. 

Some  had  become  misers,  and  were  as  eager  in  saving  nx- 
pence  as  ever  they  had  been  in  spending  a  guinea.    Some  had 
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turned  agriculturists :  their  talk  was  of  oxen,  and  they  were 
only  fit  oompanions  for  giasieiB.  Some  studc  to  caidsy  and 
though  no  longer  deep  gamblerSy  rather  played  small  game 
than  sat  out.  This  I  particularly  despised.  The  strong  im- 
pulse of  gaming,  alas  I  I  had  felt  in  my  time ;  it  is  as  intense 
as  it  is  crimintJ,  but  it  produces  excitation  and  interest^  and 
I  can  conceiye  how  it  should  become  a  passion  with  strong 
and  powerful  minds.  But  to  dribble  away  life  in  exchanging 
bits  of  painted  pasteboard  round  a  green  table^  for  the  pidiUing 
ocmcem  of  a  few  shillings,  can  only  be  excused  in  folly  or  super- 
annuation. It  is  like  riding  on  a  rockin^horse,  where  TOur 
utmost  exertion  never  carries  you  a  foot  forward ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  mental  tread-mill,  where  you  are  perpetually  climbing,  but 
can  never  rise  an  inch.  From  these  hints,  my  readers  wiU 
perceive  I  am  incapacitated  for  one  of  the  pleasures  of  old  age, 
which,  though  not  mentioned  by  Cicero,  is  not  the  least  frequent 
resource  in  the  present  day — the  club-room  and  the  snug  hand 
at  whist 

To  return  to  my  old  companions.  Some  frequented  public 
assemblies,  like  the  ghost  of  Beau  Nash,  or  any  other  beau  of 
half  a  century  back,  thrust  aside  by  tittering  youth,  and  pitied 
by  those  of  their  own  age.  In  fine,  some  went  into  devotion,  as 
the  French  term  it^  and  others,  I  fear,  went  to  the  devil ;  a  few 
found  resources  in  science  and  letters;  one  or  two  turned 
philosophers  in  a  small  way,  peeped  into  microscopes,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  fashionable  experiments  of  the  day. 
Some  took  to  reading,  and  I  was  one  of  them. 

Some  grains  of  repulsion  towards  the  society  around  me, 
some  paiidPul  recollections  of  early  faults  and  follies,  some 
touch  of  displeasure  with  living  mankind,  inclined  me  rather 
to  a  study  of  antiquities,  and  particularly  those  of  my  own  k- 
oountry.  The  reader,  if  I  can  prevail  on  myself  to  continue 
the  present  work,  will  probably  be  able  to  judge,  in  the  course 
of  it^  whether  I  have  made  any  useful  progress  id  the  study  of 
the  olden  times. 

I  owed  this  turn  of  study,  in  part,  to  the  conversation  of  my 
kind  man  of  business,  Mr.  Fairscribe,  whom  I  mentioned  as 
having  seconded  the  efforts  of  my  invaluable  friend,  in  bringing 
the  cause  on  which  my  liberty  and  the  remnant  of  my  property 
depended  to  a  favourable  decision.  He  had  given  me  a  most 
kiod  reception  on  my  return.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in 
his  profession  for  me  to  intrude  on  him  often,  and  perhaps  his 
mind  was  too  much  trammelled  with  its  details  to  permit  his 
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being  williiigly  withdrawn  from  them.  In  ahorti  he  was  not  a 
peraon  of  my  poor  friend  Sommenrille's  expanded  spirit^  and 
rather  a  lawyer  of  the  oxdinary  elaas  of  f ormaliBta,  but  a  most 
able  and  ezoellent  man.  When  my  estate  was  sold,  he  retained 
some  of  the  older  title^leedfl,  arguing,  from  his  own  f eelings^ 
that  they  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  heir  of  the  M 
family  than  to  the  new  purchaser.  And  when  I  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  found  him  still  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  was  an  honour,  he  sent  to  my  lodgings  the  old 
family  Bible,  whidi  lay  always  on  my  father^s  table,  two  or  three 
other  mouldy  yolumes,  and  a  couple  of  sheepskin  bags,  full  of 
parchments  and  papers,  whose  appearance  was  by  no  means 
inviting. 

The  next  time  I  shared  Bir.  Fairscribe's  hospitable  dinner,  I 
failed  hot  to  return  him  due  thanks  for  his  kindness,  which 
acknowledgment,  indeed,  I  proportioned  rather  to  the  idea 
which  I  knew  he  entertained  of  the  value  of  such  things  than 
to  the  interest  with  which  I  myself  regarded  theoL  But  the 
conversation  turning  on  my  fanuly,  who  were  old  proprietors  in 
the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  gradually  excited  some  interest 
in  my  mind ;  and  when  I  retir^  to  my  solitary  parlour,  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  for  a  pedigree,  or  sort  of  histoiy 
of  the  family,  or  house  of  Crof tangry,  once  of  that  Ilk,  latterly 
of  Glentanner.  The  discoveries  which  I  made  shall  enridi  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  n 

IN  WmOH  MR.   OBOFTANOBT  OONTINUXB  HIB  STOBT 

Wluit'tproperty,  dew  Swift!    I  Me  it  alter 
IVosn  yon  to  me^  from  me  to  Peter  Walter. 

Pops. 

'GBorcANaRT — Croftandrew — Groltanridge — Cxoftandgrey — 
for  sa  moaj  wise  hath  the  name  been  spelUt — ^is  weel  known  to 
be  ane  bouse  of  grit  antiquity ;  and  it  is  said  that  King  Mil- 
oohimb,  or  Malcolm,  being  the  first  of  our  Scottish  princes  quha 
removit  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  did  reside  and  occupy  ane 
palace  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  there  ane  yalziant  man,  who  did 
him  mannaervice^  by  keeping  the  croft,  or  corn-land,  which  was 
tilled  for  the.  convenience  of  the  King's  household,  and  was 
thence  callit  Croft-«n-ri,  that  is  to  say,  the  King  his  croft; 
quhilk  place,  though  now  coverit  with  biggings,  is  to  this  day 
called  Croftangry,  and  lyeth  near  to  the  royal  palace.  And 
whereas  that  some  of  those  who  bear  this  auld  and  honourable 
name  may  take  scorn  that  it  ariseth  from  the  tilling  of  the 
ground,  quhilk  men  account  a  slavish  occupation,  yet  we  ought 
to  honour  the  pleugh  and  spade,  seeing  we  all  derive  our  being 
from  our  &ther  Adam,  whose  lot  it  became  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  in  respect  of  his  fall  and  transgression. 

'  Also  we  have  witness,  as  weel  in  holy  writt  as  in  profane 
history,  of  the  honour  in  quhilk  husbandrie  was  held  of  old, 
and  how  prophets  have  been  taken  from  the  plough,  and 
great  captains  raised  up  to  defend  their  ain  countries,  sic  as 
Cincinnatus,  and  the  like,  who  fought  not  the  common  enemy 
with  the  less  valiancy  that  their  arms  had  been  exercised  in 
balding  the  stilts  of  the  pleugh,  and  their  bellicose  skill  in 
driving  of  yauds  and  owsen. 

'likewise  there  are  sindry  honorable  fiunilies,  quhilk  are 
now  of  our  native  Scottish  nobility,  and  have  dombe  higher  up 
the  brae  of  preferment  than  what  this  house  of  Croftangry  hath 
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done,  quhilk  shame  not  to  cany  in  their  wazlike  shield  and 
insignia  of  dignity  the  tools  and  implements  the  qnhilk  their 
first  forefathers  exercised  in  labouring  the  croft-rig,  oTy  as  the 
poet  Yirgilius  calleth  it  eloquently,  in  subduing  the  soil.  And 
no  doubt  this  ancient  house  of  Oroftangry,  while  it  oontinued 
to  be  called  of  that  Ilk,  produced  many  worshipful  and  famous 
patriots,  of  quhom  I  now  prsstermit  the  names ;  it  being  my 
purpose,  if  God  shall  spare  me  life  for  sic  ane  pious  offieivmi,  or 
duty,  to  resume  the  first  part  of  my  narratiye  touching  the 
house  of  Croftangiy,  when  I  can  set  down  at  length  the  OTidents 
and  historical  witness  anent  the  facts  which  I  shall  all^e^ 
seeing  that  words,  when  they  are  unsupported  by  proofs,  are 
like  seed  sown  on  the  naked  rocks,  or  like  an  house  biggit  on 
the  flitting  and  faithless  sands.' 

Here  I  stopped  to  draw  breath ;  for  the  style  of  my  grand- 
sire,  the  inditer  of  this  goodly  matter,  was  rather  lengthy,  as 
our  American  friends  say.  Indeed,  I  reserve  the  leet  of  the 
piece  until  I  can  obtain  admission  to  the  Bannatyne  dab,* 
when  I  propose  to  throw  off  an  edition,  limited  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  erudite  society,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  manuscript^ 
emblazonry  of  the  family  arms,  surrounded  by  their  quartering^ 
and  a  handsome  disclamation  of  family  pride^  with  ffcBc  not 
novimui  eaae  nihil,  or  Viae  ea  nottra  vooo. 

In  the  meantime,  to  speak  truth,  I  cannot  but  suspect  tliat^ 
though  my  worthy  ancestor  pu£fed  vigorously  to  swell  up  the 
dignity  of  his  family,  we  had  never,  in  fact^  risen  above  the 
rank  of  middling  proprietors.  The  estate  of  Glentanner  came 
to  us  by  the  intermarriage  of  my  ancestor  with  Tib  Sommeril, 
termed  by  the  southrons  Sommerville,t  a  daughter  of  that 
noble  house,  but  I  fear  on  what  my  great-grandsire  calls  *  the 
wrong  side  of  the  blanket'  Her  husband,  Gilbert,  was  killed 
fighting,  as  the  inquintto  pott  fnorUm  has  it,  'wb  vexiUo  rtgi»^ 
apud  prmlium  juxta  Branxtofi,  lib  Floddenrftdd.' 

We  had  our  share  in  other  national  misfortunes :  were  for- 
feited, like  Sir  John  ColvOIe  of  the  Dale,  for  following  our 
betters  to  the  field  of  Langside ;  and,  in  the  contentious  times 
of  the  last  Stuarts,  we  were  severely  fined  for  harbouring 
and  resetting  interoommuned  ministers ;  and  narrowly  escaped 
giving  a  martyr  to  the  calendar  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  person 
of  the  father  of  our  family  historian.  He  '  took  the  sheaf  from 
the  mare,'  however,  as  the  MS.  expresses  it,  and  agreed  to 
accept  of  the  terms  of  pardon  offered  by  government,  and  sign 

*  See  Note  16.  t  See  BomaMrrille  VtoiUy.    Note  16L 
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the  bond,  in  eTidenoe  he  wooM  giye  no  faxther  ground  of 
ofifonoe.  My  grandcdre  glosaes  oyer  his  father's  backsliding  as 
smoothly  as  he  oan,  and  oomf orts  himself  with  ascribing  his 
want  of  resolution  to  his  unwillingness  to  wreck  the  ancient 
name  and  family,  and  to  permit  Mi  lands  and  lineage  to  fall 
under  a  doom  of  fori eituie. 

'And  indeed,'  said  the  venerable  compiler,  'as,  praised  be 
God,  we  seldom  meet  in  Scotland  with  these  belly-gods  and 
Toluptuaries,  whilk  are  unnatural  enough  to  doTour  their  patri- 
mony bequeathed  to  them  by  their  forbears  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  so  that  they  come,  with  the  prodigal  son,  to  the 
husks  and  the  swine-trough ;  and  as  I  have  the  less  to  dreid 
the  existence  of  such  unnatural  Neroes  in  mine  own  family  to 
devour  the  substance  of  their  own  house  like  brute  beasts  out 
of  mere  gluttonie  and  epicurishnesse,  so  I  need  only  warn  mine 
descendants  against  over-hastily  meddling  with  the  mutations 
in  state  and  in  religion,  which  have  been  near-hand  to  the 
bringing  this  poor  house  of  Croftangry  to  perdition,  as  we  have 
shown  more  than  once.  And  albeit  I  would  not  that  my  suo- 
ceescnrs  sat  still  altogether  when  called  on  by  their  duty  to 
kirk  and  king ;  yet  I  would  have  them  wait  till  stronger  and 
walthier  men  than  themselves  were  up,  so  that  either  they  may 
have  the  better  chance  of  getting  through  the  day ;  or,  failing 
of  that,  the  conquering  party  having  some  fatter  quarry  to  live 
upon,  may,  like  gorged  hawks,  spare  the  smaller  game/ 

There  was  something  in  this  conclusion  which  at  first  reading 
piqued  me  extremely,  and  I  was  so  unnatural  as  to  curse  the 
whole  concern,  as  poor,  bald,  pitiful  trash,  in  which  a  nUy  old 
man  was  saying  a  great  deal  about  nothing  at  all.  Nay,  my 
first  impression  was  to  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  the  rather  tiiat  it 
reminded  me,  in  no  very  flattering  manner,  of  the  loss  of  the 
family  property,  to  which  the  compiler  of  the  history  was  so 
much  attached,  in  the  very  manner  whidi  he  most  severely 
reprobated.  It  even  seemed  to  my  aggrieved  feelings  that  hiis 
unprescient  gase  on  futurity,  in  which  he  could  not  anticipate 
the  folly  of  one  of  his  descendants,  who  should  throw  away  the 
whole  inheritance  in  a  few  years  of  idle  expense  and  folly,  was 
meant  as  a  personal  incivility  to  myself,  though  written  fifty  or 
sixty  years  before  I  was  bom. 

A  Uttle  reflection  made  me  ashamed  of  this  feeling  of  im- 
patience, and  as  I  looked  at  the  even,  concise,  yet  tremulous, 
hand  in  which  the  manuscript  was  written,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  according  to  an  opinion  I  have  heard  seriously  main- 
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tainedf  that  aomething  of  a  man's  ohanoter  may  be  ooDJeotured 
from  his  handwriting.  That  neat^  but  crowded  and  oonsti&ined, 
Bmall  hand  argued  a  man  of  a  good  oonacienoe,  well  regulated 
paasiona,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  an  upright  walk  in  life; 
but  it  also  indicated  narrowness  of  spiriti  inveterate  prejudice, 
and  hinted  at  some  degree  of  intolerance,  which,  tlK>ugh  not 
natural  to  the  disposition,  had  arisen  out  of  a  limited  education. 
The  passages  from  Scripture  and  the  classics,  rather  profusely 
than  happily  introduced,  and  written  in  a  half-text  character 
to  mark  their  importance,  illustrated  that  peculiar  soct  of 
pedantry  which  always  considers  the  argument  as  gained  if 
secured  by  a  quotation.  Then  the  flounshed  capital  letters, 
which  ornamented  the  commencement  of  each  paragraph,  and 
the  name  of  his  family  and  of  his  ancestors,  wheneyer  these 
occurred  in  the  page^  do  they  not  express  forcibly  the  paride 
and  sense  of  importance  with  which  the  author  undertook  and 
accomplished  his  task  ?  I  persuaded  myself,  the  whole  was  so 
complete  a  portrait  of  the  man,  that  it  would  not  have  been  a 
more  undutiful  act  to  have  defaced  his  picture,  or  even  to  have 
disturbed  his  bones  in  his  coffin,  than  to  destroy  his  manuscript 
I  thought,  for  a  moment,  of  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Fairscribe; 
but  that  confounded  passage  about  the  prodigal  and  swine- 
trough I  settled  at  last  it  was  as  well  to  lock  it  up  in  my 

own  bureau,  with  the  intention  to  look  at  it  no  more. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  the  subject  began  to  sit 
nearer  my  heart  than  I  was  aware  of,  and  I  found  myself 
repeatedly  engaged  ii^  reading  descriptions  of  farms  which  were 
no  longer  mine,  and  boundaries  which  marked  the  property  of 
others.  A  love  of  the  natale  solamy  if  Swift  be  right  in  trans- 
lating these  words  ^family  estate,'  began  to  awaken  in  my 
bosom ;  the  recollections  of  my  own  youth  adding  little  to  it» 
save  what  was  connected  with  field-sports.  A  career  of  pleasure 
is  unfavourable  for  acquiring  a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  and 
still  more  so  for  forming  aasociatioiis  of  a  sentimental  kind, 
connecting  us  with  the  inanimate  objects  around  us. 

I  had  thought  little  about  my  estate  while  I  possessed  and 
was  wasting  it,  unless  as  affording  the  rude  materials  out  of 
which  a  certain  inferior  race  of  creatures,  called  tenants,  were 
bound  to  produce,  in  a  greater  quantity  than  they  actually 
did,  a  certain  return  called  rent,  which  was  destined  to  supply 
my  expenses.  This  was  my  general  view  of  the  matter.  Ot 
particular  places,  I  recollected  that  Garval  Hill  was  a  famous 
piece  of  rough  upland  pasture  for  rearing  young  colts  and 
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teaohing  them  to  throw  their  feet;  that  Minion  Bam  had  the 
finest  yellow  trout  in  the  oonntry;  that  Seggy  Cleugh  was 
unequalled  for  woodoooks;  that  Bengibbert  Moon  i^orded 
excellent  moorf owlnshooting ;  and  that  the  dear  babbling  fount- 
ain called  the  Harpei^s  Well  was  the  best  recipe  in  the  world 
on  the  morning  after  a  'hard-go'  with  my  neighbour  fox- 
hunters.  Still  these  ideas  recalled,  by  d^rees,  pictures  of 
which  I  had  since  learned  to  appreciate  the  merit — scenes  of 
silent  loneliness,  where  extenslTe  moors,  undulating  into  wild 
hilla^  were  only  disturbed  by  the  whistle  of  the  plover  or 
the  crow  of  the  heath-cock;  wild  ravines  creeping  up  into 
mountains,  filled  with  natural  wood,  and  which,  when  traced 
downwards  along  the  path  formed  by  shepherds  and  nutters, 
were  found  gradually  to  enlarge  and  deepen,  as  each  formed  a 
channel  to  its  own  brook,  sometimes  bradered  by  steep  banks 
of  earth,  often  with  the  more  romantic  boundary  of  naked  rocks 
or  clifis,  crested  with  oak,  mountain-ash,  and  hasel — all  gratify- 
ing the  eye  the  more  that  the  scenery  was,  from  the  bare  nature 
of  the  country  around,  totaUy  unexpected. 

I  had  recollections,  too^  of  fair  and  fertile  holms,  or  level 
plains,  extending  between  the  wooded  banks  and  the  bold 
stream  of  the  Clyde,  which,  coloured  like  pure  amber,  or  rather 
having  the  hue  of  the  pebbles  called  cairngorm,  rushes  over 
sheets  of  rook  and  beds  of  gravel,  inspiring  a  species  of  awe 
from  the  few  and  fiuthlees  fords  which  it  presents,  and  the 
frequency  of  fatal  accidents,  now  diminished  by  the  number  of 
bridges.  These  alluvial  holms  were  frequency  bordered  by 
triple  and  quadruple  rows  of  large  trees,  which  gracefully 
marked  their  boundary,  and  dipped  their  long  arms  into  the 
foaming  stream  of  the  river.  Other  places  I  remembered, 
which  had  been  described  by  the  old  huntsman  as  the  lodge  of 
tremendous  wildcats,  or  the  spot  where  tradition  stated  the 
mighty  stag  to  have  been  brought  to  bay,  or  where  heroes, 
whose  might  was  now  as  much  forgotten,  were  said  to  have 
been  slain  by  surprise^  or  in  battle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  finished  landscapes 
became  visible  before  the  eyes  of  my  imagination,  as  the 
scenery  of  the  stage  is  disclosed  by  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 
I  have  said,  that  I  had  looked  upon  the  country  around  me, 
during  the  hurried  and  dissipated  period  of  my  life,  with  the 
eyes  indeed  of  my  body,  but  without  those  of  my  imderstand- 
ing.  It  was  piece  by  piece,  as  a  child  picks  out  its  lesson, 
that  I  began  to  recollect  the  beauties  of  nature  which  had 
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OQoe  Bunonnded  me  in  the  home  of  my  f oreEathen.  A  natani 
taste  for  them  must  have  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  my  heuti 
which  awakened  when  I  was  in  foreign  oountriea^  and  beooming 
by  degrees  a  fayourite  passion,  gradually  turned  its  eyes  in- 
wards, and  ransacked  the  neglected  stores  which  my  memoiy 
had  inyoluntarily  recorded,  sod,  when  excited,  exerted  herself 
to  collect  and  to  complete. 

I  began  now  to  regret  more  bitterly  than  ever  the  haying 
fooled  away  my  family  property,  the  care  and  improToment  of 
which  I  saw  might  have  afforded  an  agreeable  employmenfe  for 
my  leisure,  which  only  went  to  brood  on  past  misfortunes^  and 
increase  useless  repining.  'Had  but  a  single  fann  been  re- 
senred,  howeyer  small,'  said  I  one  day  to  Mr.  Fairsoribe^  'I 
should  haye  had  a  place  I  could  caU  my  home^  and  something 
that  I  could  call  business.' 

'It  might  haye  been  managed,' answered  Faincribe;  'and 
for  my  part^  I  inclined  to  keep  the  mansi<Hi-house^  mains,  and 

some  of  the  old  family  acres  together ;  but  both  Mr and 

you  were  of  opinion  that  the  money  would  be  more  useful.' 

'  True — true,  my  good  friend,'  said  I ;  '  I  was  a  fool  then,  and 
did  not  think  I  ccMild  indine  to  be  Glentanner  with  £200  or 
£300  a-year,  instead  of  Qlentanner  with  as  many  thousands. 
I  was  then  a  haughty,  pettish,  ignorant^  dissipated,  broken- 
down  Scottish  laird ;  and  thinking  my  imaginary  consequence 
altogether  ruined,  I  cared  not  how  soon,  or  how  absolutely,  I 
was  rid  of  eyeiything  that  recalled  it  to  my  own  menuny  or 
that  of  others.' 

'And  now  it  is  like  you  haye  changed  your  mindf  said 
Fairscribe.  '  Well,  fortune  is  apt  to  circumduce  the  term  upon 
us;  but  I  think  she  may  allow  you  to  reyise  your  conde- 
scendence.' 

'  How  do  you  mean,  my  good  friend  r. 

'  Nay,'  said  Fairscribe,  '  tiiere  is  ill  luck  in  ayeiring  till  one 
is  sure  of  his  ftusts.  I  will  look  back  on  a  file  of  newspapers^ 
and  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  come,  help  yoursellf — I 
haye  seen  you  fill  your  glass  higher.' 

'And  shall  see  it  again,'  said  I,  pouring  out  what  remained 
of  our  bottle  of  claret;  'the  wine  is  capital,  and  so  shall  our 
toast  be.  To  your  fireside,  my  good  friend.  And  now  we 
shall  go  beg  a  Soots  song  without  foreign  graces  from  my 
little  siren  Miss  Katie.' 

The  next  day  accordingly  I  receiyed  a  parcel  from  Mr. 
Fairscribe  with  a  newspaper  inclosed,  among  the  adyertise- 
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mento  of  which  one  was  marked  with  a  croes  aa  requiring  my 
attention.    I  read  to  my  Burpriae — 

^DSSIBABLB  BSTATB  FOB  BALB 

'By  order  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  will  be  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  the  New  SessioDs  House  of  Edinbuzgh,  on 
Wednesday  the  25th  November  18—,  all  and  whole  the  lands 
and  barony  of  Glentanner,  now  called  Castle  Treddles^  lying  in 
the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale  and  shire  of  Lanark,  with  the 
teinds,  parsonage  and  yioarage,  fishings  in  the  Clyde,  woods, 
mosses,  moors,  and  pasturages^'  etc.  etc. 

The  advertisement  went  on  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of 
the  soil,  situation,  natural  beauties,  and  capabilities  dF  im- 
provement^ not  f oigetting  its  being  a  freehold  estate,  with  the 
particular  polypus  capacity  of  being  sliced  up  into  two,  three, 
or,  with  a  little  assistance,  four  freehold  qualifications,  and  a 
hint  that  the  county  was  likely  to  be  ei^erly  contested  between 
two  great  families.  The  upset  price  at  which  'the  said  lands 
and  barony  and  others '  were  to  be  exposed  was  thirty  years' 
purchase  61  the  proven  rental,  which  was  about  a  fouith  more 
than  the  property  had  fetched  at  the  last  sale.  This,  which 
was  mentioned,  I  suppose,  to  show  the  improvable  character  of 
the  land,  would  have  given  another  some  pain ;  but  let  me 
speak  truth  of  myself  in  good  as  in  evil — it  pained  not  me.  I 
was  only  angry  that  Fairscribe,  who  knew  something  generally  of 
the  extent  ol  my  funds,  should  have  tantalised  me  by  sending 
me  information  that  my  family  property  was  ixx  the  ma^et»  since 
he  must  have  known  that  the  price  was  far  out  of  my  reach. 

But  a  letter  dropped  from  the  parcel  on  the  floor,  which 
attracted  my  eye,  and  explained  the  riddle.  A  client  of  Mr. 
Fairscribe's,  a  monied  man,  thought  of  buying  Glentanner, 
merely  as  an  investment  of  money — it  was  even  unlikely  he 
would  ever  see  it ;  and  so  the  price  of  the  whole  being  some 
thousand  pounds  beyond  what  cash  he  had  on  hand,  this  accom- 
modating Dives  would  gladly  take  a  partner  in  the  sale  for  any 
detached  farm,  and  would  make  no  objection  to  its  including  the 
most  desirable  part  bf  the  estate  in  point  of  beauty,  provided 
the  price  was  made  adequate.  Mr.  Fairscribe  would  take  care 
I  was  not  imposed  on  in  the  matter,  and  said  in  his  card,  he 
believed,  if  I  really  wished  to  make  such  a  purchase,  I  had  better 
go  out  and  look  at  the  premises,  advising  me,  at  the  same  time, 
to  keep  a  strict  incognito — an  advice  somewhat  superfluous,  since 
I  am  naturally  of  a  retired  and  reserved  disposition. 


\,' 


CHAPTER  III 

MR.   GROITAKORT,   INTBR  ALU,   BSVOSTIB  QLENTAKMBB 

Then  sing  of  stage-ooaohes. 
And  fear  no  reproaches 

For  riding  in  one ; 
But  daily  be  jogging. 
Whilst,  whistling  and  flogging, 
Whilst,  whistling  and  flogging, 

The  ooachman  drives  on. 

Fabquhab. 

D18GUIBID  in  a  grej  surtont  whioh  had  seen  service^  a  white 
castor  on  my  head,  and  a  stout  Indian  cane  in  my  hand,  the 
next  week  saw  me  on  the  top  of  a  mail-ooach  driving  to  the 
westward. 

I  like  mail-ooaohes,  and  I  hate  them.  I  like  them  for  mj 
convenience,  but  I  detest  them  for  setting  the  whole  world 
a-gaddingy  instead  of  sitting  quietly  still  minding  their  own 
business,  and  preserving  the  stamp  of  originality  of  character 
which  nature  or  education  may  have  impressed  oa  them.  Off 
they  go^  jingling  against  each  other  in  the  lattling  vehicle  till 
they  have  no  more  variety  of  stamp  in  them  than  so  many 
smooth  shillings — ^the  same  even  in  their  Welsh  wigs  and  great- 
coats, each  wilJ^out  more  individuality  than  belongs  to  a  partner 
of  the  company,  as  the  waiter  calls  them,  of  the  North  ooadi. 

Worthy  Mr.  Piper,  best  of  contractors  who  ever  furnished 
four  frampal  jades  for  public  use^  I  bless  you  when  I  set  out 
on  a  journey  myself;  the  neat  coadies  under  your  oontzaot 
render  the  intercourse,  from  Johnnie  Groat's  House  to  Liadykizk 
and  Gomhill  bridge,  safe,  pleasant,  and  cheap.  But,  Mr.  Piper, 
you,  who  are  a  shrewd  arithmetician,  did  it  never  occur  to  you 
to  calculate  how  many  fools'  heads,  which  might  have  produced 
an  idea  or  two  in  the  year,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet,  get 
effectually  addled  by  jolting  to  and  fro  in  these  flying  chariots 
of  yours;   how  many  decent  countxymen  become  conceited 
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bumpkins  after  a  oattl&«how  dinner  in  the  oapital,  which  they 
oould  not  have  attended  save  for  your  means ;  how  many  decent 
country  parsons  return  critics  and  spouters,  by  way  of  import- 
ing the  newest  taste  from  Edinbuight  And  how  will  your 
conscience  answer  one  day  for  carrying  so  many  bonny  lasses 
to  barter  modesty  for  conceit  and  leyily  at  the  metropolitan 
Vanity  Fair  t 

Consider,  too,  the  low  rate  to  which  you  reduce  human 
intellect.  I  do  not  believe  your  habitual  customers  have  their 
ideas  more  enlaiged  than  one  of  your  coach -hemes.  They 
knows  the  road,  like  the  English  postilion,  and  they  know  nothing 
beside.  They  date,  like  the  carriers  at  Gadshill,  from  the  deal£ 
of  John  Ostler;*  the  succession  of  guards  forms  a  dynasty  in 
their  eyes ;  coachmen  are  their  ministers  of  state,  and  an  upset 
is  to  them  a  greater  incident  than  a  change  of  administration. 
Their  only  point  of  interest  on  the  road  is  to  save  the  time, 
and  see  whether  the  coach  keeps  the  hour.  This  is  surely  a 
miserable  d^radation  of  human  intellect.  Take  my  advice, 
my  good  sir,  and  disinterestedly  contrive  that  once  or  twice  a 
quarter  your  most  dexterous  whip  shall  overturn  a  coachful  of 
tiiese  superfluous  travellers,  in  terrorem  to  those  who,  as  Horace 
says,  '  delight  in  the  dust  raised  by  your  chariots.' 

Your  current  and  customary  mail-ooach  passenger,  too,  gets 
abominably  selfish,  schemes  successfully  for  the  best  seat^  the 
freshest  egg,  the  right  cut  of  the  sirloin.  The  mode  of  travel- 
ling is  death  to  all  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  life,  and 
goes  a  great  way  to  demoralise  the  character,  and  cause  it  to 
retrograde  to  barbarism.  You  allow  us  excellent  dinners,  but 
only  twenty  minutes  to  eat  them ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  t 
Bashful  beauty  sits  on  the  one  side  of  us,  timid  childhood  on  the 
other ;  respectable,  yet  somewhat  feeble,  old  age  is  placed  on 
our  front ;  and  all  require  those  acts  of  politeness  which  ought 
to  put  every  degree  upon  a  level  at  the  convivial  board.  But 
have  we  time — ^we  the  strong  and  active  of  the  party — to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  table  to  the  more  retired  and  bashful, 
to  whom  these  littie  attentions  are  duet  The  lady  should  be 
pressed  to  her  chicken,  the  old  man  helped  to  his  favourite  and 
tender  slice,  the  child  to  his  tart.  But  not  a  fraction  of  a 
minute  have  we  to  bestow  on  any  other  person  than  ourselves ; 
and  the  prut-prut — ^tut-tut  of  the  guard^  discordant  note  sumr 
mons  us  to  tiie  coach,  the  weaker  party  having  gone  without 
their  dinner,  and  the  able-bodied  and  active  threatened  with 

*  Bee  the  opaniog  Mttie  (of  Act  U.)  of  tbe  Fbst  Put  of  Shakspewe't  Hmiry  IV, 
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indigertiODt  iiom  haYing  Bwallowed  Yictuale  like  a  Lei'stenhiie 
down  bolting  bacon. 

On  the  memorable  oocanon  I  am  speaking  of,  I  lost  m j  bseak- 
fBBt,  aheerly  from  obeying  the  oommands  of  a  respeotablchlooking 
old  lady,  who  once  requjied  me  to  ring  the  bell,  and  another 
time  to  help  the  tea-kettle.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  she 
was  literally  an  'old  stager,'  who  laughed  in  her  sleeve  at  my 
complaisance ;  so  that  I  haye  sworn  in  my  secret  soul  reTenge 
upon  her  sex,  and  all  such  errant  damsels,  of  whatever  age  and 
degree,  whom  I  may  encounter  in  my  travels.  I  mean  all  this 
without  the  least  ill-will  to  my  friend  the  contractor,  who,  I 
think,  has  approached  as  near  as  any  one  is  like  to  do  towaxds 
accomplishing  the  modest  wish  of  the  amoOui  and  amtata  of 
the  Feri  BaAauij 

Ye  ffodfl,  annihilate  but  time  and  space, 
Ana  make  two  lovers  bappy. 

I  intend  to  give  Mr.  P.  his  full  revenge  when  I  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  more  recent  enormity  of  steamboats;  meanwhile,  I 
shall  only  say  of  both  these  modes  of  conveyance,  that 

There  is  no  living  with  them  or  without  them. 

I  am  perhaps  more  critical  on  the mail-coach  (m  this 

particular  occasion,  that  I  did  not  meet  all  the  respect  from 
the  worshipful  company  in  his  Majesty's  carriage  that  I  think 
I  was  entitled  to.  I  must  say  it  for  myself,  that  I  bear,  in  my 
own  opinion  at  least,  not  a  vulgar  point  about  me.  My  face 
has  seen  service^  but  there  is  still  a  good  set  of  teeth,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  quick  grey  eye,  set  a  little  too  deep  under  the  eye- 
brow ;  and  a  cue  c^  the  kind  <moe  called  militaiy  may  serve  to 
show  that  my  civil  occupations  have  been  sometimes  mixed 
with  those  of  war.  Nevertheless,  two  idle  young  fellows  in  the 
vehicle,  or  rather  on  the  tiyp  of  it,  were  so  much  amused 
with  the  deliberation  which  I  used  in  ascending  to  the  same 
place  of  eminence,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  pull  them  up  a  little.  And  I  was  in  no  good-humour,  at  an 
unsuppressed  laugh  following  my  descent,  when  set  down  at 
the  angle  where  a  cross-road,  striking  off  from  the  main  one,  led 
me  towards  Glentanner,  from  which  I  was  still  neaily  five  miles 
distant. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  road,  which,  preferring  ascents  to 
sloughs,  was  led  in  a  straight  line  over  height  and  hollow, 
thrcmgh  moor  and  dale.    Every  object  around  me,  as  I  passed 
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them  in  saooeflmon,  reminded  me  of  old  dajSy  and  at  the  aame 
time  formed  the  etrangest  oontraet  with  them  poemble.  Un* 
attended,  on  loot,  with  a  small  bundle  in  my  hand,  deemed 
ecaroe  sufficient  good  company  for  the  two  shabby  genteels 
with  whom  I  had  been  lately  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mail-coach, 
I  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  person  with  the  young  prodigal 
who  hyed  with  the  noblest  and  gayest  in  the  land,  and  who, 
thirty  years  before,  would,  in  the  same  country,  haye  beeu  on 
the  badi:  of  a  horse  that  had  been  yictor  for  a  plate,  or  smoking 
along  in  his  trayelling  chaise-and-four.  My  sentiments  were 
not  lees  changed  than  my  condition.  I  could  quite  well  re- 
member that  my  ruling  sensatiim  in  the  days  of  heady  youth 
was  a  mere  schoolboy's  eagerness  to  get  furthest  forwud  in 
the  race  in  which  I  had  engaged,  to  drmk  as  many  bottles  as 

y  to  be  thought  as  good  a  judge  of  a  horse  as ,  to 

haye  the  knowing  cat  of 's  jacket.    These  were  thy  gods, 

Olsraell 

Now  I  was  a  mere  lookernni,  seldom  an  unmoyed,  and  some- 
times an  ai^ry,  spectator,  but  stiU  a  spectator  only,  of  the  pur- 
suits of  maiAind.  I  felt  how  little  my  opinion  was  yalued  by 
those  engaged  in  the  busy  turmoil,  yet  I  exercised  it  with  the 
profusion  of  an  old  lawyer  retired  from  his  profession,  who 
thrusts  himself  into  his  neighboai^s  affitirs,  and  giyes  adyice 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  merely  under  pretence  of  loying  the 
orack  of  the  whip. 

Icameamidtheeereflectioiistothebrowof  ahill,  from  which 
I  expected  to  see  Glentanner — a  modest-looking,  yet  comfortable, 
house,  its  walls  coyered  with  the  most  productiye  fruit-trees  in 
that  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  screened  from  the  most  stormy 
quarters  of  the  horiion  by  a  deep  and  ancient  wood,  which  oyer- 
hnng  the  neighbouring  hill.  The  house  was  gone ;  a  great  part 
d  the  wood  was  felled;  and  instead  of  tiie  geuUemanlike 
mansioD,  shrouded  and  embosomed  among  its  old  hereditary 
trees,  stood  Castle  Treddles,  a  huge  lumping  four-square  pile  of 
freestone,  as  bare  as  my  nail,  except  for  a  paltry  edging  of 
decayed  and  lingering  exotics,  with  an  impoyerished  lawn 
stretched  before  it,  which,  instead  of  boasting  deep  green 
tapestry,  enamelled  with  daisies  and  with  crowefoot  and  cow- 
slips,  showed  an  extent  of  nakedness,  raked,  indeed,  and  leyelled, 
but,  where  the  sown  grasses  had  failed  with  drought,  and  the 
earth  retained  its  natural  complexiou,  seemed  nearly  as  brown 
and  bare  as  when  it  was  newly  dug  up. 

The  house  was  a  large  fabric,  which  pretended  to  its  name 
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of  oMde  only  from  the  trout  windowB  being  (iniiihftd  in  aente 
Gothic  arohee  (being,  by  the  way,  the  yeiy  reTerae  <rf  the 
oastellated  style),  anl  each  angle  giaoed  viUi  a  torret  about 
the  sise  of  a  peppei^box.  In  every  other  respect  it  resembled  a 
large  town-house,  which,  like  a  fat  burgess^  had  taken  a  walk 
to  the  countiy  on  a  holiday,  and  climbed  to  the  top  <rf  an 
eminence  to  look  around  it.  The  bright  red  colour  of  the  free- 
stone,  the  siae  of  the  building,  the  formality  of  its  shape,  and 
awkwardness  of  its  position,  harmoniaed  as  ill  with  the  sweeping 
Clyde  in  fronts  and  the  bubbling  brook  which  danced  down  on 
the  right,  as  the  fat  civic  form,  with  bushy  wig,  gcM-headed 
cane,  maroon-coloured  ooat»  and  mottled  silk  stockings^  would 
have  accorded  with  the  wild  and  magnificent  soeneiy  of 
Corehouse  Linn. 

I  went  up  to  the  house.  It  was  in  that  state  of  deserCiQii 
which  is  periiaps  the  most  unpleasant  to  look  on,  for  the  jdaoe 
was  going  to  decay,  without  having  been  inhabited.  There 
were  about  the  mansion,  though  deserted,  none  of  the  slow 
mouldering  touches  of  time,  which  communicate  to  buildings, 
as  to  the  human  frame,  a  sort  of  reverence,  while  depriving 
them  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  The  disconcerted  schemes 
of  the  laird  of  Castle  Treddles  had  resembled  fruit  that 
becomes  decayed  without  ever  having  ripened.  Some  windows 
broken,  others  patched,  others  blo&ed  up  with  deals,  gave 
a  disconsolate  air  to  all  around,  and  seemed  to  say,  'l^ere 
vanity  had  purposed  to  fix  her  seat^  but  was  anticipated  by 
poverty.* 

To  the  inside,  after  many  a  vain  summons,  I  was  at  length 
admitted  by  an  old  labourer.  The  house  contained  every  cod- 
trivance  for  luxury  and  accommodation:  the  kitchens  were  a 
model,  and  there  were  hot  closets  on  the  office  staircase^  that 
the  dishes  might  not  cool,  as  our  Scottish  phrase  goes,  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  haU.  But  instead  of  the  genial  smell  d 
good  cheer,  these  temples  of  Comus  emitted  the  damp  odour  of 
sepulchral  vaults,  and  the  large  cabinets  of  cast-iron  looked 
like  the  cages  of  some  feudal  bastille.  The  eating-room  and 
drawing-room,  with  an  interior  boudoir,  were  magnificent  apart- 
ments, the  ceUings  fretted  and  adorned  with  stucco-work,  which 
already  was  broken  in  many  places,  and  looked  in  others  damp 
and  mouldering ;  the  wood  panelling  was  shrunk,  and  warped, 
and  cracked ;  the  doors,  which  had  not  been  hung  for  more 
than  two  years,  were,  nevertheless,  already  swinging  loose  from 
their  hinges.    Desolation,  in  short,  was  where  enjoyment  had 
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never  been;  and  the  want  of  all  the  usual  means  to  preserve 
was  fast  perfonxung  the  work  of  deea j. 

Thestoiy  was  a  common  one,  and  told  in  a  few  words.  Mr. 
Treddks,  senior,  who  boi^ht  the  estate,  was  a  oautioius,  monej- 
makmg  person ;  his  son,  still  embarked  in  commercial  Specula- 
tions,  desired  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  his  opulence  and  to 
increase  it.  He  incurved  great  expenses,  amongst  which  this 
edifice  was  to  be  numbered.  To  support  these  he  speculated 
boldly  and  unfortunately ;  and  thus  the  whole  histoiy  is  told, 
which  may  serve  for  more  places  than  Glentanner* 

Strange  and  various  feelings  ran  through  my  bosom  as  I 
loitered  in  these  deserted  apartments,  scarce  hearing  what  my 
guide  said  to  me  about  the  sise  and  destinaticm  of  each  room. 
The  first  sentiment^  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  one  of  gratified 
spite.  My  patrician  pride  was  pleaded  ibat  the  mechanic^  who 
had  not  thought  the  house  of  the  Oroftangiys  sufficiently  good 
for  him,  had  now  experienced  a  fall  in  his  turn.  My  next 
thought  was  as  mean,  though  not  so  malicious.  '  I  have  had 
the  better  of  this  fellow,'  thought  I :  '  if  I  lost  the  estate,  I  at 
least  spent  the  price;  luid  Mr.  Treddles  has  lost  his  among 
paltry  commercial  engagements.' 

*Wretoh!'  said  the  seeret  voice  within,  'darest  thou  exult 
in  thy  shamet  BecoUeot  how  thy  youth  and  fortune  were 
wasted  in  those  years,  and  triumph  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
existence  which  leveled  thee  with  the  beasts  that  perish. 
■Bethink  thee^  how  this  poor  man's  vanil^  gave  at  least  bread 
to  the  labourer,  peasant^  and  dtiaen ;  and  his  profuse  expendi- 
ture, like  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  refreshed  the  lowly  herbs 
and  plants  where  it  fell.  But  thou — whom  hast  thou  enriched, 
during  thy  career  of  extravagance,  save  those  brokers  of  the 
devil — vintners,  panders,  gamblers,  and  horse-jockeysf  The 
ftngnish  produced  by  this  self-reproof  was  so  strong,  that  I  put 
my  hand  suddenly  to  my  forehead,  and  was  obliged  to  allege 
a  sudden  megrim  to  my  attendant^  in  apology  for  the  action, 
and  a  alight  groan  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

I  then  niade  an  effort  to  turn  my  thoughts  into  a  more 
philosophical  current,  and  muttered  half  aloud,  as  a  charm  to 
lull  any  more  painful  thoughts  to 


Nnno  ager  Umbreni  sab  ncymine)  impeT  OfelH 
Diotns  enkt,  nnlli  proprins ;  aed  oedit  in  omim 
Kuno  mlM,  nimo  idii    QnooiTOft  Yivite  fortw, 
Fortiftqiie  idveniB  opponite  pectora  rebus.* 


*  See  LlMS  ttom  Honiee.    Note  17. 
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In  my  anxiety  to  fix  the  philoeophloal  preeept  fa  my  mind,  I 
recited  the  last  line  alond,  wluch,  joined  to  my  previoua  agita- 
tion, I  afterwaids  f oond  became  Ae  canae  of  a  report  that  a 
mad  lohoolmasfcer  had  come  from  Bdinbingh  with  the  idea  in 
Us  head  of  baying  Gaatle  Treddlee. 

As  I  mwmy  companion  was  deeivom  of  getting  rid  ci  me, 
I  asked  where  I  was  to  find  the  person  in  whose  hi^da  were  kit 
the  map  of  the  estate  and  other  partienlan  connected  with  the 
sale.  The  agent  who  had  this  m  possemion,  I  was  told,  lived 
at  the  town  of  ;  which,  I  was  informed,  and  indeed  knew 

w^  was  distant  five  mUes  and  a  bittock,  which  may  pass  in 
a  country  where  they  are  less  lavish  of  tiieir  land  for  two  or 
three  more.  Being  somewhat  afmad  of  the  fatigue  of  walking 
so  far,  I  inquired  if  a  horse  or  any  sort  of  carriage  was  to  he 
had,  and  was  answered  in  the  negf^iwe^ 

'But,'  said  my  dcerone,  *you  may  halt  a  blink  till  noit 
morning  at  the  Treddles  Arms,  a  very  decent  hooae^  soaroe  a 
mile  off.' 

'A  new  house,  I  suppose?'  replied  I. 

*  Na,  it's  a  new  public,  but  ifs  an  auld  house :  it  was  aye 
the  leddy's  jointure-house  in  the  Oroftangry  folks^  time ;  bot 
Mr.  Treddles  has  fitted  it  up  f6r  the  convenience  cl  the  oountzy. 
Poor  man,  he  was  a  publlc-sinrited  man,  when  he  had  the 
means.' 

<  Duntaikin  a  public-house ! '  I  ezdaimed. 

^  Ay,'  said  the  fellow,  surprised  at  my  naming  the  place  by 
its  former  title;  'yell  hae  been  in  this  oountxy  before^  Fm 
thinking  t' 

'Longsince,'  I  replied.  'And  there  is  good  accommodation 
at  the  what^'ye<sa]l-'em  anns,  and  a  civil  landlord  t'  This  I 
said  by  way  of  saying  something,  for  the  man  stared  very  hard 
at  me. 

'Very  decent  accommodation.  Tell  no  be  for  ftuAmg  wi' 
wine,  I'm  thinking,  and  there's  walth  o'  porter,  ale,  and  a 
drap  gude  whiBky----(in  an  undertone)  Fsimtoeh,  if  you  can 
get  on  the  leenside  of  the  gudewile,  for  there  is  nae  gudeman. 
They  ca'  her  Christie  Steele.' 

I  almost  started  at  the  sound.  Ghiistie  Steele  1  Christie 
Steele  was  my  mother's  body-servant^  her  very  right  hand, 
and,  between  ourselves,  someUiing  like  a  viceroy  over  her.  I 
recollected  her  perfectly;  and  though  she  had,  in  fcwmer  times, 
been  no  favourite  of  mine,  her  name  now  sounded  in  my  ear 
like  that  of  a  friend,  and  was  the  first  word  I  had  heard  some- 
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what  in  uniaon  with  the  aHBOciationa  aioond  me.  I  sallied 
from  Gasde  Treddles,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Duntarkin,  and  my  oioexone  hung  by  me  for  a  little  way, 
giving  looee  to  his  love  of  talking-^ao  opportunity  whidb, 
situated  as  be  waa»  the  seneeobal  of  a  deserted  oasUe,  was  not 
likely  to  ocour  frequently. 

'Some  folk  think,'  said  my  oomponion,  'that  Mr.  Treddlee 
might  as  weel  have  put  my  wife  as  Christie  Steele  into  the 
Treiddles  Arms,  for  Christie  had  been  aye  in  seryioe,  and  never 
in  the  public  Ihie,  and  so  it's  like  she  is  ganging  back  in  the 
world,  as  I  hear;  now,  my  wife  had  keepit  a  victualling 
office.' 

'  That  would  have  been  an  advantage,  certainly,'  I  replied. 

'  But  I  am  no  sure  that  I  wad  ha'  looten  f^pie  take  it,  if 
they  had  put  it  in  her  offer.' 

'  That's  a  differant  consideration.' 

'  Ony  way,  I  wadna  ha'  liked  to  have  offianded  Mr.  Treddlee; 
he  was  a  wee  toustie  when  you  rubbed  him  again  the  hair,  but 
a  kind,  weel^meaning  man.' 

I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  species  of  chat»  and  finding 
myself  near  the  entrance  of  a  footpath  which  made  a  short  cut 
to  Duntarkin,  I  put  half-UHxrown  into  my  guide's  hand,  bade 
him  good-evening,  and  plunged  into  the  woods. 

'  Hout»  sir — ^fie^  sir — ^no  from  the  like  of  you.  Stay,  sir,  ye 
wunna  find  the  way  that  gate.  Odd's  mercy,  he  maun  ken 
the  gate  as  weel  as  I  do  myselL  Weel,  I  wad  like  to  ken  wha 
the  chleld  is.' 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  my  guide's  drowsy,  uninterest- 
ing tone  of  voice;  aod,  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  strode  out 
stoutly,  in  dei^ite  of  huge  stones,  briers,  and  '  bad  steps,'  which 
abounded  in  the  road  I  had  chosen.  In  the  interim,  I  tried  as 
much  as  I  could,  with  verses  from  Horace  and  Prior,  and  all 
who  have  lauded  the  mixture  of  literary  with  rural  life,  to  call 
back  the  visions  of  last  night  and  ilus  moning,  imagining 
myself  settled  in  some  detached  fkrm  of  the  estate  ci 
GBentanner, 

Whloh  alopfaig  bins  aroimd  inblose ; 
Where  many  a  birch  and  brown  oak  grows ; 

when  I  should  have  a  cottaoe  with  a  small  libraiy,  a  small 
ceUar,  a  spare  bed  for  a  friend,  and  live  more  happy  and  more 
honoured  than  when  I  had  the  whole  barony.  But  the  sight 
of  Castle  Treddles  had  disturbed  all  my  own  castles  in  the  air. 
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The  realities  of  tbe  matter,  like  a  stone  plashed  into  a  limpid 
foantain,  had  destroyed  the  refleotion  c^  the  objects  aitKmd, 
which,  till  this  act  g^  Tidenoe,  lay  slmnbering  on  the  dystal 
surface,  and  I  tried  in  Tain  to  re-establish  the  piotare  which 
had  been  so  mdely  broken.  Well,  then,  I  wonld  try  it  another 
way :  I  would  try  to  get  Christie  Steele  ont  of  her  public^  since 
she  was  not  thriying  in  it,  and  she  who  had  been  my  mother'B 
goveniante  should  be  mine.  I  knew  all  her  faults,  and  I  told 
her  history  over  to  myself. 

She  was  a  gnmd-danghter,  I  bdlieve,  at  least  some  relatfre^ 
of  the  famous  Cbvenanter  of  the  name,  whom  Dean  Swifts 
friend.  Captain  Craichton,  diot  on  his  own  staircase  in  the 
times  of  the  perMOutions,*  and  had  perhaps  dmved  from  her 
native  stock  much  both  of  its  good  and  evil  properties.  No 
one  could  say  of  her  that  she  was  the  lif^  and  spirit  of  the 
femily,  though,  in  my  mother's  time,  she  directed  all  family 
affidrs ;  her  look  was  austere  and  gloomy,  and  when  she  was 
not  displeased  with  you,  you  could  only  find  it  out  by  her 
silence.  If  there  was  cause  for  compliunt,  real  or  imaginary, 
Christie  was  loud  enough.  She  loved  my  mother  with  the 
devoted  attachment  of  a  younger  sister,  but  she  was  as  jealous 
of  her  favour  to  any  one  else  as  if  die  had  been  the  aged 
husband  of  a  coquettish  wife,  and  as  severe  in  heae  reprehoi- 
sions  as  an  abbess  over  her  nuns.  The  conmiand  which  she 
ezerdsed  over  her  was  that»  I  fear,  of  a  strong  and  detennined 
over  a  feeble  and  more  nervous  disposition ;  and  though  it  was 
used  with  rigour,  yet^  to  the  best  of  Christie  Steele's  belief, 
she  was  urging  her  mistress  to  her  best  and  most  becoming 
course,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  have  recommended 
any  other.  The  attachment  of  this  woman  was  limited  to  the 
family  of  Croftangry,  for  she  had  few  relations ;  and  a  dissolute 
coudn,  whom  lato  in  life  she  had  taken  as  a  husband,  had  long 
left  her  a  widow. 

To  me  she  had  ever  a  strong  dislike.  Even  from  my  eariy 
childhood  she  was  jealousy  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  my 
interest  in  my  mother's  a£foctions;  she  saw  my  foibles  and 
vices  with  abhorrence,  and  without  a  grain  of  allowanoe ;  nor 
did  she  pardon  the  weakness  of  maternal  afifoction,  even  when, 
by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  I  came  to  be  the  only  child  of  a 
iridowed  pazent.  At  the  time  my  disorderly  conduct  induced 
my  mother  to  leave  Glentanner  and  retreat  to  her  jointure- 
house,  I  always  blamed  Christie  Steele  ior  having  inflneneed 

*  Sao  BMle,  the  Oofmuter.    Note  18. 
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her  reBentment,  and  pievented  her  from  listening  to  my  tows 
of  amendment^  which  at  times  were  real  and  serious,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  accelerated  that  change  of  disposition 
which  has  since,  I  trust,  taken  place.  But  Christie  regarded 
me  as  altogether  a  doomed  and  predestinated  child  of  perdition, 
who  was  sure  to  hold  on  my  course,  and  drag  downwards  who- 
soever might  attempt  to  afford  me  support 

Still,  &ough  I  knew  such  had  been  Christie's  prejudices 
against  me  in  other  days,  yet  I  thought  enough  of  time  had 
since  passed  away  to  destroy  all  of  them.  I  knew,  that  when, 
through  the  disorder  of  my  affitirs,  my  mother  underwent  some 
temporary  inconyenience  about  money  matters,  Christie,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  stood  in  the  gap,  and  having  sold  a  small  in- 
heritance which  had  descendeid  to  her,  brought  the  purchase- 
money  to  her  mistress,  with  a  sense  of  devotion  as  deep  as  that 
which  inspired  the  Christians  of  the  first  age^  when  thev  sold 
all  they  had  and  followed  the  apostles  Si  the  church.  I 
therefore  thought  that  we  might,  in  old  Scottish  phrase,  *\et 
byeganes  be  byeganes,'  and  b^in  upon  a  new  accoimt.  Tet  I 
reserved,  like  a  skilful  general,  to  reconnoitre  a  little  before 
laying  down  any  precise  scheme  of  proceeding,  and  in  the 
interim  I  determined  to  preserve  my  incognito. 


CHAPTER  IV 

KR.  CBOFTANORT  BIDS  ADDEU  TO  OLTDBEa>ALE 

AUsy  how  ohuiged  from  wbat  it  onoe  had  heen  I 
'TwM  now  dfigiBded  to  a  oommoa  inn. 

Oat. 

Ak  hotir^B  brisk  walking,  or  thereabouts,  placed  me  in  front  of 
Duntarkin,  which  had  alao^  I  found,  undergone  coneiderable 
alterationB,  though  it  had  not  been  altogether  demoliahed  like 
the  principal  manidon.  An  inn-yard  extended  before  the  door 
of  the  decent  little  jointure-house,  even  amidst  the  remnants 
of  the  holly  hedges  which  had  screened  the  lady's  garden. 
Then  a  broadi  raw-looking,  new-made  road  intruded  itself  op 
the  little  glen,  instead  of  the  old  horseway,  so  seldom  used 
that  it  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  grass.  It  is  a  great 
enormity  of  which  gentlemen  trustees  on  the  highways  are 
sometimes  guilty,  in  adopting  the  breadth  necessary  for  an 
avenue  to  the  metropolis,  where  all  that  is  required  is  an 
access  to  some  sequestered  and  unpopulous  district.  I  do  not 
say  anything  of  the  expense,  that  the  trustees  and  their  con- 
stituents may  settle  as  they  please.  But  the  destruction  of 
.1  silyan  beauty  is  great,  when  tiie  breadth  of  the  road  is  more 
^  than  proportioned  to  the  vale  through  which  it  runs,  and  lowen 
of  course  the  consequence  of  any  objects  of  wood  or  water,  or 
broken  and  varied  ground,  which  might  otherwise  attract  notice 
and  give  pleasure.  A  bubbling  runnel  by  the  side  of  one  of 
those  modem  Appian  or  Flaminian  highways  is  but  like  a 
kennel,  the  little  hill  is  diminished  to  a  hillock,  the  romantio 
hillock  to  a  mole-hill,  almost  too  small  for  sight. 

Such  an  enormity,  however,  bad  destroyed  the  quiet  loneli- 
ness of  Duntarkin,*  and  intruded  its  breadth  of  dust  and  gravel, 
and  its  associations  of  'pochays'  and  mail-coaches,  upon  one  of 
the  most  sequestered  spots  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale. 

*  Mr.  Loekbttt  Inforau  qb  that  thJa  demanie  Is  aketolisd  Itan  that  of  CuaalebMl, 
tha  aadant  manalon  of  tha  nobla  temllj  of  Hyndfard  iLatrng). 
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'Hie  hofuae  was  old  aod  diJApidated»  and  looked  aorry  for  itself, 
as  if  aeiudble  of  a  dexogation ;  but  the  Bign  was  stroDg  and  neW| 
and  brigli%  painted^  Ssplaying  a  heraldio  shield,  tbiee  shuttles 
in  a  field  diaprd,  a  web  partly  unfolded  for  erest,  and  two  stout 
giants  for  supporters,  eaoh  one  holding  a  weaver's  beam  proper. 
To  hare  displayed  this  monstrous  emblem  on  the  tent  of  the 
iMNue  might  have  hasarded  bringing  down  the  wall,  but  iot 
oertain  would  have  Uooked  up  one  or  two  windows.  It  was 
therefore  established  independent  of  the  mansion,  being  dis- 
played in  an  iron  framewoik,  and  suspended  upon  two  posts, 
with  as  much  wood  and  iron  about  it  as  would  have  builded  a 
brig;  and  there  it  hung,  creaking,  groaning,  and  screaming  in 
every  blast  of  whad,  and  frightening  for  five  miles'  distance^  for 
augnt  I  know,  the  nests  of  thrushes  and  linnets,  the  ancient 
deniaens  of  the  little  glen. 

When  I  entered  the  plaoe,  I  was  received  bv  Christie  Steele 
herself,  who  seemed  uncertain  whether  to  dn^  me  in  the 
kitchen  or  usher  me  into  a  separate  apartment.  As  I  called 
for  tea,  with  something  rather  more  substantial  than  bread  and 
butter,  and  spoke  of  supping  and  sleeping^  Christie  at  last 
inducted  me  into  the  room  where  she  henelf  had  been  sittings 
probably  the  only  one  which  had  a  fire,  though  the  month  was 
October.  This  answered  my  plan ;  and,  as  die  was  about  to 
remove  her  spinning-wheel,  I  begged  she  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  remain  and  make  my  tea,  adding,  that  I  liked  the  sound 
of  the  wheel,  and  desired  not  to  disturb  her  housewife-thrift  in 
the  least. 

'  I  dinna  ken,  sir,'  she  replied,  in  a  dry  reviche  tone,  which 
carried  me  hack  twen^  years,  '  I  am  nane  of  thae  heartsome 
landleddies  that  can  tell  country  cracks,  and  make  themsells 
agreeable ;  and  I  was  ganging  to  pit  on  a  fire  for  you  in  the 
Red  Boom ;  but  if  it  is  your  will  to  stay  here,  he  that  pays  the 
lawing  maun  choose  the  lodging.' 

I  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversation ;  but,  though 
she  answered  with  a  ki^  of  stiff  civility,  I  could  get  her  into 
no  freedmn  of  discourse)  and  she  began  to  look  at  her  wheel  and 
at  the  door  more  than  once,  as  if  she  meditated  a  retreat.  I 
was  obliged,  therefote,  to  proceed  to  some  special  questions 
that  might  have  interest  for  a  person  whose  ideas  were  probably 
of  a  very  bounded  description. 

I  looked  round  the  apartment,  being  the  same  in  which  I 
had  last  seen  my  poor  mother.  The  author  of  the  family 
history,  formerly  mentioned,  had  taken  great  credit  to  himself 
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for  the  improvementi  he  had  made  in  this  aame  jointofe-hooBe 
of  Duntarkiii,  and  hov,  upon  his  maniage,  wh^  hia  mother 
took  poesesBion  of  the  same  as  her  jointare-hoiifle»  '  to  hia  greafc 
ohaiges  and  ezpenaea  he  oauaed  box  the  walla  of  the  great 
parlour  (in  which  I  was  now  eitttng),  empanel  the  same^  and 
plaster  the  roof,  finiahing  the  apartment  with  ane  ooncave 
diimney,  and  decorating  the  same  with  pictnrea,  andabarometer 
and  thermometer.'  And  in  particular^  which  hia  good  mother 
used  to  Bay  ahe  priaed  above  all  the  resti  he  had  cauaed  hia 
own  portraiture  be  limned  over  the  mantelpiece  by  a  aldlfnl 
hand.  And,  in  good  ftdth,  there  he  remamed  still,  ha?iiig 
much  the  visage  which  I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him  on  the 
evidence  of  his  handwriting — grim  and  austere,  yet  not  without 
a  oast  of  shrewdness  and  determination ;  in  armour,  though  he 
never  wore  it,  I  fancy ;  one  hand  on  an  open  book,  and  one 
resting  on  the  hilt  c^  his  sword,  though  I  daresay  his  head 
never  ached  with  reading  nor  his  limbs  with  fencing. 

'  That  picture  is  painted  on  the  wood,  madam,'  said  I. 

'Ay,  sir,  or  it's  like  it  would  not  have  been  left  theie. 
They  took  a'  they  could.' 

'  Mr.  Treddles's  creditors,  you  mean  f '  said  I. 

'Na,'  replied  she,  drily,  'the  creditors  of  another  family, 
that  sweepit  cleaner  than  this  poor  man's^  because  I  fancy  theie 
was  less  to  gather.' 

'An  older  family,  perhaps,  and  probably  moro  remembered 
and  regretted  than  later  possessors  f 

Chnstie  here  settled  herself  in  her  seat,  and  pulled  her 
wheel  towards  her.  I  had  given  her  something  interesting  for 
her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon,  and  her  wheel  was  a  mechanical 
accompaniment  on  such  occasions,  the  revolutions  of  which 
assisted  her  in  the  explanation  of  her  ideas. 

'Mair  regretted — mair  missed!  I  liked  ane  of  the  auU 
family  very  weel,  but  I  winna  say  that  for  them  a'.  How 
should  they  be  mair  missed  than  the  Treddleses)  The  cotton 
mill  was  such  a  thing  for  the  country  1  The  mair  balms  a 
cottar  body  had  the  better :  they  would  make  their  awn  keep 
frae  the  time  they  were  five  years  auld;  and  a  widow  wi' 
three  or  four  bairns  was  a  wealthy  w<»aan  in  the  time  of  the 
Treddleses.' 

'  But  the  health  of  these  poor  children,  my  good  friend — 
their  education  and  religious  instruction ' 

'For  health,'  said  Christie,  looking  gloomily  at  me,  'ye 
maun  ken  little  of  the  warld,  sir,  if  ye  dinna  ken  that  the  health 
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of  the  poor  man's  body,  as  veel  as  his  youth  and  his  strength, 
are  all  at  the  command  of  the  rich  man's  purse.  There  never 
was  a  trade  so  unhealthy  yet»  but  men  would  fight  to  get  vark 
at  it  for  twa  pennies  a  clay  aboon  the  common  wage.  But  the 
bairns  were  leaBonabiy  weel  cared  for  in  the  way  of  air  and 
exercise,  and  a  very  responsible  youth  heard  them  their  carritoh, 
and  gied  them  lessons  in  Beediemadeasy.*  Now,  what  did 
they  ever  get  beforef  Maybe  on  a  winter  day  they  wad  be 
called  out  to  beat  the  wood  for  cooks  or  sio-like,  and  then  the 
starving  weans  would  maybe  get  a  bite  of  broken  bread,  and 
maybe  no^  just  as  the  butier  was  in  humour — ^that  was  a'  they 
got* 

'They  were  not^  then,  a  very  kind  famOy  to  the  poor,  these 
old  possessorsf  said  I,  somewhat  bitterly;  for  I  had  expected 
to  hear  my  ancestors'  praises  recorded,  though  I  certainly 
despaired  of  being  regaled  with  my  own. 

'They  werena  ill  to  them,  sir,  and  that  is  aye  something. 
They  were  just  decent  bien  bodies :  ony  poor  creature  that  had 
face  to  beg  got  an  awmons  and  welcome;  Uiey  that  wete  shame- 
faeed  gaed  by,  and  twice  as  welcome.  But  they  keepit  an 
hoDcst  walk  before  God  and  man,  the  Croftangrys,  an^  as  I 
said  before,  if  they  did  little  good,  they  did  as  little  ill.  They 
lifted  their  rents  and  spent  them,  called  in  their  kain  and  eat 
them,  gaed  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  bowed  ciyiUy  if  folk  took 
aff  their  bannets  as  they  gaed  by,  and  lookit  as  black  as  sin  at 
them  that  keepit  them  on.' 

'Theseare  their  aims  that  you  have  on  the  signf 
*  What !  on  the  painted  hofod  that  is  skirling  and  groaning 
at  the  doort  Na,  these  are  Mr.  Treddles's  arms,  though  they 
look  as  like  l^gs  as  arms ;  ill-pleased  I  was  at  the  fule  thing, 
that  <y)Bt  as  muckle  as  would  hae  repaired  the  house  from  the 
wa'  stane  to  the  rigging-tree.  But  if  I  am  to  bide  here^  I'll 
hae  a  decent  board  wi'  a  punch-bowl  on  it.' 

'Is  there  a  doubt  of  your  staying  here^  Mrs.  Steele! ' 
'Dinna  mistress  me,'  said  the  cross  old  woman,  whose  fingers 
were  now  plying  their  thrift  in  a  manner  which  indicated  nerv- 
ous irritation :  'there  was  nae  lu<A:  in  the  land  since  Luokie 
turned  Mistress,  and  Mistress  my  Leddy ;  and  as  for  staying 
here,  if  it  concerns  you  to  ken,  I  may  stay  if  I  can  pay  a 
hundred  pund  sterling  for  the  leasee  and  I  may  flit  if  I  caiin% 
and  so  gude-e'en  to  you,  Christie,'  and  round  went  the  wheel 
with  much  activity. 

*  'Banding made  Bmj,*  iiraall7  to  pietioiiiiced  in  Seotiiml. 
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'And  you  likd  the  tnda  of  keeping  a  pubUc^ioiiiflet' 

'I  oftn  soaroe  say  that,'  ahe  r^ed.  'Bat  worthy  Mr. 
PrendexgaBt  is  clear  of  its  lawf  ulneflB,  and  I  hae  gotten  naed  to 
it»  and  made  a  deeent  liTing,  thongli  I  neyer  make  out  a  bourn 
reckoning,  or  give  ony  ane  &e  meana  to  diaoider  raaaon  in  my 
houae.' 

'Indeedf  said  I;  'in  that  oaie^  there  is  no  wonder  you  have 
not  made  up  the  hundred  poonds  to  purehaae  the  leeae.' 

'How do  you  ken,' said  she,  sharply,  'that  I  might  not  have 
had  a  hundred  ponds  of  my  ain  feef  If  I  have  it  not^  I  am 
sure  it  is  my  ain  faut ;  and  I  wanna  ca'  it  tuat  neither,  for  it 
gaed  to  her  wha  was  weel  entitled  to  a'  my  service.'  Again 
^e  palled  stoutly  at  the  flax,  and  the  wheel  went  smiutly 
roand. 

'  This  old  gentleman,'  said  I,  fixing  my  eye  cm  the  painted 
panel,  'seems  to  have  had  hia  arms  painted  as  well  as  Mr. 
Treddles — that  is,  if  that  painting  in  the  comer  be  a  scutcheon.' 

'  Ay — ay,  cushion,  just  sae^  they  maun  a'  hae  their  cushions : 
there's  sma'  gentry  without  that;  and  so  the  aims,  as  they ca' 
them,  of  the  house  of  Glentanner  may  be  seen  on  an  auld  stane 
in  the  west  end  of  the  house.  Bat  to  do  them  justice,  they 
didna  propale  sae  muokle  about  them  as  poor  Mr.  Treddles  did; 
if  s  like  they  were  better  used  to  them.' 

'Very  likely.  Are  there  any  of  the  old  family  in  lifa^ 
goodwifef 

'  No^'  she  replied ;  then  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitatioD 
— 'not  that  I  know  of,'  and  the  wheel,  which  had  intermitted, 
began  again  to  revolve. 

'  Gone  abroad,  perhaps  f '  I  suggested. 

She  now  lo(^ed  up  and  faced  me.  'No^  sir.  There  wen 
three  sons  of  the  last  laird  of  Glentanner,  as  he  was  then  called; 
John  and  William  were  hopeful  young  gentlemen,  but  they 
died  early — one  of  a  decline,  breught  on  by  the  minles^  the 
other  lost  his  life  in  a  fever.  It  would  hae  heesi  Inckj  for 
mony  ane  that  Chrystal  had  gane  the  same  gate.' 

'  Oh !  he  must  hate  been  the  young  spendthrift  that  sold 
the  property  f  Well,  but  you  should  not  have  such  an  ill-will 
against  him :  remember  necessity  has  no  law ;  and  then,  good- 
wife,  he  was  not  more  culpable  than  Mr.  Treddles,  whom  yon 
are  so  sorry  for.' 

'I  wish  I  could  think  sae,  sir,  for  his  mother's  sake;  bat 
Mr.  Treddles  was  in  trade,  and  though  he  had  no  preceese  ri^^ 
to  do  so,  yet  there  was  some  warrant  for  a  man  benng  expensive 
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that  imagined  be  was  making  a  mint  of  money.  Bat  this 
unhappy  lad  devouzed  his  patrimony,  when  he  kenned  that  he 
was  Uting  like  a  latten  in  a  Dnnlap  cheese,  and  Himinifthing 
his  means  at  a'  hands.  I  osnna  bide  to  think  on  V  With  this 
she  broke  out  into  a  snatoh  of  a  ballad;  but  little  of  mirth  was 
there  either  in  the  tone  or  the  expreasion : — 

'  For  he  did  spend,  and  niake  «n  end 
Of  gear  that  his  forefatbera  wan ; 
Of  land  and  "ware  he  made  him  bare. 
So  ipeak  nae  mair  of  the  avid  gnaeman.' 

'Gome^  dame,'  said  I,  4t  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  taming. 
I  will  not  keep  from  you  that  I  have  heard  something  of  this 
poor  feUow,  Ghrystal  Croftangry.  He  has  sown  his  wild  oatB, 
as  they  say,  and  has  settled  into  a  steady  respeotable  man.' 

*  And  wha  tell'd  ye  that  tidings  ?'  laid  she,  looking  sharply 
at  me. 

'Not  perhaps  the  best  judge  in  the  wodd  of  his  charaoter, 
for  it  was  himself,  dame.' 

*  And  if  he  tell'd  you  troth,  it  was  a  Tirtue  he  did  not  aye 
use  to  praotise,'  said  Christie. 

'The  deyill'  said  I,  considerably  nettled;  'all  the  world 
held  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour.' 

'Ay — ay  I  he  would  hae  shot  onybody  wi'  his  pistols  and  his 
guns  that  had  evened  him  to  be  a  liar.  But  if  he  promised  to 
pay  an  honest  tradesman  the  next  term-day,  did  he  keep  his 
wend  thenf  And  if  he  promised  a  pair  sUly  laas  to  make 
gude  her  shame,  did  he  speak  trutii  then)  And  what  is 
that  but  being  a  liar,  and  a  blaok-hearted  deceitful  liar  to 
bootr 

My  indignation  was  rising,  but  I  strove  to  suppress  it ;  in> 
deed,  I  should  only  have  af^fded  my  tormentor  a  triumph  by 
an  angry  reply.  I  partly  sospected  she  began  to  recognise 
me ;  yet  she  testified  so  Httle  emotion^  that  I  could  not  think 
my  suspicion  well  founded.  I  went  on,  therefore,  to  say,  in  a 
tone  as  indiflfbrent  as  I  coold  command,  'Well,  goodwife^  I  see 
you  will  believe  no  good  of  this  Ghrystal  of  yours  till  he  comes 
back  and  buys  a  good  farm  on  the  estate,  and  makes  you  his 
honsekeeper.' 

The  dd  woman  dropped  her  thread,  folded  her  hands,  as 
she  looked  up  to  heaven  with  a  face  of  apprehension.  '  The 
Lord,'  she  ezdaimed,  'forbid  1  The  Lord  in  His  mercy  forbid ! 
Oh,  sir  I  if  you  really  know  this  unlucky  man,  persuade  him 
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to  settle  where  folk  ken  the  good  that  you  say  he  has  come  to^ 
and  dinna  ken  the  evil  of  hia  fonner  days.  He  used  to  be 
proud  enoogh — O  dinna  let  him  come  here^  even  for  his  own 
sake.    He  used  anoe  to  haye  some  pride.' 

Here  she  onee  more  drew  the  wheel  dose  to  her,  and  began 
to  puU  at  the  flax  with  both  hands.  'Dinna  let  him  oome 
here^  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  ony  that  may  be  left  of  his 
auld  reiving  oompanions,  and  to  see  the  decent  folk  that  he 
looked  over  his  nose  at  look  over  their  noses  at  hiniy  baith  at 
kiik  and  market.  Dinna  let  him  oome  to  his  ain  country  to  be 
made  a  tale  about  when  ony  neighbour  points  him  out  to  an- 
other, and  tells  what  he  is,  and  what  he  was,  and  how  he  wrecked 
a  dainty  estate^  and  brought  harlots  to  the  door-oheek  ol  his 
father's  house,  tiU  he  made  it  nae  residenoe  for  his  mother ;  and 
how  it  had  been  fbrstauld  by  a  servant  of  his  ain  house  that  he 
was  a  ne'erdo  weel,  and  a  child  of  perdition,  and  how  her 
words  were  made  good,  and ' 

'Stop  there,  goodwife^  if  you  please^'  said  I ;  'you  have  said 
as  much  as  I  can  well  remember,  and  more  than  it  may  be 
safe  to  repeat.  I  can  use  a  great  deal  of  freedom  with  the 
gentleman  we  speak  of ;  but  I  think,  were  any  other  person  to 
cany  him  half  of  your  message,  I  would  scaroe  ensure  his 
personal  safety.    And  now,  as  I  see  the  night  is  settled  to  be 

a  fine  one^  I  will  walk  on  to ,  where  I  must  meet  a  ooach 

to-morrow,  as  it  passes  to  Edinburgh.' 

So  saying,  I  paid  my  moderate  reckonings  and  took  my 
leave^  without  being  able  to  diMXwer  whether  the  prejudiced 
and  hard-hearted  old  woman  did,  or  did  not^  suspect  the 
identity  of  her  guest  with  the  Ohrystal  Groftangry  against 
whom  she  harboiued  so  much  dislike. 

The  night  was  fine  and  frosty,  though,  when  I  pretended  to 
see  what  its  character  was,  it  mi^t  have  rained  like  the  deluge. 
I  only  made  the  excuse  to  escape  from  old  Christie  Steele.  The 
horses  which  run  races  in  the  Corso  at  Rome  without  any  riden^ 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  exertion,  carry  each  his  own  spun^ 
namely,  small  balls  of  steel,  with  sharp  projecting  spikes,  which 
are  attached  to  loose  straps  of  leather,  and,  flying  about  in  the 
violence  of  the  agitation,  keep  the  hone  to  his  speed  by  prick- 
ing him  as  they  strike  against  his  flanks.  The  old  woman^i 
reproaches  had  the  same  effect  on  me,  and  urged  me  to  a  rapid 
pace,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  to  escape  frooi  my  own  reod- 
leotions.  In  the  best  days  of  my  life,  when  I  won  one  or  two 
hard  walking-matches,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  walked  so  fast  as  I  did 
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betwixt  the  Tieddles  ArmB  and  the  borotigh  town  for  which  I 
was  bound.  Though  the  night  was  oold,  I  was  warm  enough 
by  the  time  I  got  to  my  inn;  and  it  required  a  refreshing 
draught  of  porter,  with  half  an  houi^s  repose,  ere  I  oould 
determine  to  give  no  farther  thought  to  Christie  and  her 
opinions  than  tiboee  of  any  other  vulgar,  prejudiced  old  woman. 
I  resolved  at  last  to  treat  the  thing  et^  hoffotdU^  and,  calling 
for  writing-materials^  I  folded  up  a  cheque  for  £100,  with  these 
lines  oa  the  envelope : 

'  Chnrstal,  the  ne'er-do-weel, 
Child  destined  to  the  deil. 
Sends  this  to  Chiietie  Steele.' 

And  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  mode  of  viewuig  the 
subject,  that  I  regretted  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  my 
findiQg  a  person  to  carry  the  letter  express  to  its  aestination. 

But  with  the  moniing  oool  reflection  oame. 

I  oonsidefed  that  the  money,  and  probably  more^  was  actually 
due  by  me  en  my  mother's  aocount  to  Christie^  who  had  lent 
it  in  a  moment  of  great  necessity,  and  that  the  returning  it  in 
a  light  or  ludicrous  manner  was  not  unlikely  to  prevent  so 
toudi^  and  punctilious  a  person  from  accepting  a  debt  which  was 
most  justly  her  due,  and  which  it  became  me  particularly  to  see 
satisfied.  Sacrificing,  then,  my  triad  with  little  regret,  for  it 
looked  better  by  candlelight,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  pot  of 
pwter,  than  it  aid  by  daylight,  and  with  bohea  f or  a  menstruum» 
1  deteimined  to  employ  Mr.  Fairsoribe's  mediation  in  buying 
up  the  lease  of  the  little  inn,  and  conferring  it  upon  Christie  in 
the  way  which  should  make  it  most  acceptable  to  her  feelings. 
It  is  only  necSMary  to  add,  that  my  plan  succeeded,  and  that 
Widow  Stede  even  yet  keeps  the  Treddles  Arms.  Do  not  say, 
therefore,  that  I  have  been  disingenuous  with  you,  reader; 
ainc^  if  I  have  not  told  all  the  ill  of  myself  I  might  have 
done^  I  have  indicated  to  you  a  person  able  and  willing  to 
supply  the  blank,  by  relating  all  my  delinquencies,  as  wdl  as 
my  misfortunes. 

In  the  meantime,  I  totally  abandoned  the  idea  of  redeeming 
any  part  of  my  paternal  piopertv,  and  resolved  to  take  Christie 
Steele's  advice,  as  young  Norval  does  Glenalvon's,  'although  it 
sounded  harshly.' 


CHAPTER  V 

MR.  OBORANGBT  8BTTLBS  IN  THB  GAIVONOATB 

If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'TU  »t  the  toft  of  olives  here  hard  by. 

Am  YwkUkelL 

Bt  a  lerolution  of  humour  which  I  am  unable  to  acoount  lor, 
I  ohanged  my  mind  entirely  on  my  plans  of  life,  in  oonaequenoe 
of  the  disappointment  the  history  of  which  fills  the  last  chapter. 
I  began  to  discoTer  that  the  country  would  not  at  all  suit  me; 
for  I  had  relinquished  field-sports,  and  felt  no  indinatioD  what- 
ever to  farming,  the  ordinary  vocation  of  countiy  gentlemen; 
besides  that,  I  had  no  talent  for  assisting  either  candidate  in 
case  of  an  expected  election,  and  saw  no  amusement  in  the 
duties  of  a  roai  trustee,  a  commissioner  of  supply,  or  evoi  in 
the  magisterial  functions  of  the  bench.  I  had  be^un  to  take 
some  taste  for  reading;  and  a  domiciliation  in  the  country 
must  remove  me  from  the  use  of  books,  excepting  the  small 
subscription  library,  in  which  the  very  book  which  you  want 
is  uniformly  sure  to  be  engaged. 

I  resolved,  therefore^  to  make  the  Scottish  metropolis  my 
regular  resting-place,  reserving  to  myself  to  take  occaaionallv 
those  excursions  which,  spite  of  all  I  have  said  against  mail- 
ooaches,  Mr.  Piper  has  rendered  so  eaey .  Friend  of  our  life  and 
of  our  leisure,  he  secures  by  despatch  against  loss  of  time,  and 
by  the  best  of  coaches,  cattle,  and  steadiest  of  drivers  ag^unst 
hanrd  of  limb,  and  wafts  us,  as  well  as  our  letters,  fjpom 
Edinburgh  to  C^pe  Wrath  in  the  peiming  of  a  paragraph. 

When  my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  mi^e  Auld  Reekie 
my  headquarters,  reserving  the  privilege  of  exploring  in  all 
directions,  I  began  to  explore  in  good  earnest  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  suitable  habitation.  '  And  whare  trew  ye  I  gaed  f ' 
as  Sir  Perttnax  says.  Not  to  Qeorge's  Square,  msx  to  Ghariotte 
Square,  nor  to  the  old  New  Town,  nor  to  the  new  New  Town. 
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nor  to  the  GbHod  Hill — ^I  vent  to  the  Canongate,  and  to  the 
▼ety  portion  of  the  Canongate  in  whioh  I  had  f onnerlY  been 
immured,  like  the  errant  knight^  prisoner  in  some  enehanted 
oa8ile»  where  epella  have  made  tiie  amfaieKit  air  imperrioas  to 
the  unhappy  captire,  although  the  organs  of  dght  encountered 
DO  obstacle  to  his  free  passage. 

Why  I  should  have  thought  of  pitching  my  tent  here  I 
cannot  teXL  Perhaps  it  was  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  freedom, 
where  I  had  so  long  endured  the  bitterness  of  restraint;  on  the 
principle  of  the  officer  who^  after  he  had  retired  from  the  aimy, 
ordered  his  servant  to  continue  to  call  him  at  the  hour  of 
parade,  simply  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  saying — 
'D — ^n  the  parade !'  and  turning  to  the  other  side  to  enjoy  his 
slumbers.  Or  perhaps  I  expected  to  find  in  the  vicinity  some 
little  old-lashioned  house,  having  somewhat  of  the  rtti  in  urbe 
which  I  was  ambitious  of  enjoying.  £nough,  I  went»  as  alore- 
said,  to  the  CSanongate. 

I  stood  by  the  kennel,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and, 
my  mind  b^ig  at  ease,  my  bodily  oigans  were  more  ddioate. 
I  was  more  sensible  than  heretofore  that,  like  the  trade  of 

Pompey  in  Meatwrt  for  Meouurtj  it  did  in  some  sort 'pah, 

an  ounce  of  oivet^  good  apothecary  1 '  Turning  from  thence^ 
my  steps  naturally  directed  themselves  to  my  own  humble 
apartment^  where  my  little  Highland  landlady ,  as  diaper  and  as 
t4^t  as  ever  (£or  old  women  wear  a  hundred  times  better  Hian 
the  hard-wrought  seniors  of  the  masculine  sex),  stood  at  the 
door,  *  teedling'  to  herself  a  Highland  song  as  she  shooka  table- 
napkin  over  Uie  fore-stair,  ai^  then  proceeded  to  fold  it  up 
neatly  for  future  service. 

*  How  do  you,  Janet  f ' 

'Thank  ye,  good  sir,' answered  my  old  friend,  without  looking 
at  me;  'but  ye  mig^t  as  weel  say  Mrs.  MacEvoy,  for  she  is 
na  a'body's  Shanet-— umph.' 

'Tou  must  be  m^  Janets  though,  for  all  that.  Have  yon 
foigotmef    IK>  you  not  remember  Ghiystal  Croltangryf' 

The  lig^t»  kind-hearted  creature  threw  her  napkin  into  the 
open  door,  skipped  down  the  stair  like  a  fairjr,  uoee  steps  at 
once,  seised  me  by  the  hands — both  hands — ^jumped  up,  and 
actually  kissed  me.  I  was  a  little  ashamed ;  but  what  swain, 
of  somewhere  inclining  to  sixty,  could  resist  the  advances  of  a 
fair  contemporary)  So  we  allowed  the  full  degree  of  kindness 
to  the  meeting — koni  mU  qm  mal  y  pmte — and  then  Janet 
entered  instantly  upon  business.     'An'  yell  gae  in,  man,  and 
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Bee  your  auld  lodgingSi  nae  doubts  and  Shaaet  will  pay  ye  tbe 
fifteen  shillini^  of  ohaiige  that  ye  nn  away  without^  and  withoat 
bidding  Shanet  good  day.  Bat  never  mind  (nodding  good- 
humouredly),  Sbanet  saw  you  were  carried  for  the  time.' 

By  this  time  we  were  in  my  old  quartersy  and  Janet^  with 
her  bottle  of  cordial  in  one  band  and  the  glaas  in  the  oihery 
had  forced  on  me  a  diam  of  uaquebangh,  distilled  with  safEnon 
and  other  herfoa,  after  aome  old-fashioned  Highland  reoeipt. 
Then  was  unfolded,  out  of  many  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  the 
reserved  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  whi<di  Janet  had  treasured  lor 
twenty  years  and  upwards. 

<Here  they  are,'  she  said^  in  honest  triumph,  'just  the  same 
I  was  holding  out  to  ye  when  ye  ran  as  if  ye  had  been  fey. 
Shanet  has  had  siller,  and  Shuiet  has  wanted  siller,  mony  a 
time  since  that ;  and  the  ganger  has  come,  and  the  factor  has 
come,  and  the  butcher  and  hskee — Cot  bless  us  1 — ^just  like  to 
tear  poor  auld  Shanet  to  pieces,  but  she  took  good  caze  of  Mr. 
Groftangrys  fifteen  shillings.' 

'But  what  if  I  had  neyer  come  back,  Janet!' 

'Och,  if  Shanet  had  heard  you  were  dead,  she  would  hae 
gien  it  to  the  poor  of  the  chapel,  to  pray  for  Mr.  Czoftaogiy,' 
said  Janet,  crossing  herself,  for  she  was  a  Catholia  'Ton 
maybe  do  not  think  it  would  do  you  cood,  but  the  bleesiDg  of 
the  poor  can  never  do  no  harm.' 

I  agreed  heartily  in  Janet's  conclusion;  and,  as  to  have 
desired  her  to  consider  the  hoard  as  her  own  property  would 
have  been  an  indelicate  return  to  her  for  the  uprightness  of 
her  conduct»  I  requested  her  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  had  pro- 
posed to  do  in  the  event  of  my  death — ^that  is,  if  she  knew  any 
poor  people  of  merit  to  whom  it  might  be  useful. 

'  Ower  mony  of  them,'  raising  the  comer  of  her  checked 
apron  to  her  eyes — 'e'en  ower  mony  of  tiiem,  Mr.  Groftangiy. 
(Xoh,  ay,  there  is  the  puir  Highland  creatures  frae  Glenshee, 
that  cam  down  for  the  harvest^  and  are  lying  wi'  the  f CTer — 
five  shillings  to  them;  and  half-arciown  to  Bessie  MacEvoy, 
whose  coodman,  puir  creature,  died  of  the  frosty  being  a 
shairman,  for  a'  the  whisky  he  could  drink  to  keep  it  out  o'  his 
stamoch;  and ' 

But  she  suddenly  interrupted  the  bead-roll  of  her  proposed 
charities,  and  assuming  a  very  sage  look,  and  primming  up  her 
little  chattering  moutfa^  she  went  on  in  a  different  tone — '  But, 
ooh,  Mr.  Croftangry,  bethink  ye  whether  ye  will  not  need  a' 
this  siller  yoursell,  and  maybe  look  back  and  tknnk  long  lor 
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Wen  kiyeo  it  away,  wbilk  Is  a  oreat  siii  to  forthink  a  wark  o' 
oharitjy  and  also  is  unhioky,  and  moreaver  is  not  the  thought 
of  a  ahentleman's  mm.  like  yoanell,  dear.  And  I  say  this,  that 
ye  niay  think  a  bit»  for  your  mother's  son  kens  that  ye  are  no 
BO  carefnl  as  you  should  be  of  the  gear,  and  I  hae  tauld  ye  of 
it  before^  jewel.' 

I  aasuied  her  I  could  easily  spare  the  money,  without  risk 
ol  future  repentance ;  and  she  went  on  to  infer  that,  in  such  a 
case,  'Mr.  Croftangry  had  grown  a  rich  man  in  foreign  parts, 
and  was  hee  of  his  troubles  with  messengers  and  sherifT- 
officers,  and  sic-like  scum  of  the  earth;  and  Shanet  MacEiVoy's 
mother's  daughter  be  a  blythe  woman  to  hear  it.  But  if  Mr. 
Croftangry  was  in  trouble^  there  was  his  room,  and  his  ped, 
and  Shanet  to  wait  on  him,  and  tak  payment  when  it  was  quite 
convenient.' 

I  explained  to  Janet  my  situation,  in  which  she  expressed 
unqualified  delight.  I  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  her  own 
circumstances,  and,  though  she  spoke  cheerfully  and  con- 
tentedly, I  could  see  they  were  precarious.  I  had  paid  more 
than  was  due;  other  lo<^rs  fell  into  an  opposite  error,  and 
forgot  to  pay  Janet  at  alL  Then,  Janet  being  ignorant  of  all 
in^Urect  modes  of  screwing  money  out  of  her  lodgers,  others  in 
the  same  line  of  life,  who  were  sharper  than  the  poor  simple 
Highlandwoman,  were  enabled  to  let  their  apartments  cheaper 
in  appearance,  though  the  inmates  usually  found  them  twice  as 
dear  in  the  l<Hig-run. 

Ab  I  had  alrosdy  destined  my  old  landlady  to  be  my  honse^ 
keeper  and  govemante,  knowing  her  honesty,  good-nature,  and,  , 
although  a  Scotchwoman,  her  cleanliness  and  excellent  teinper, 
saving  the  short  and  haisty  expressions  of  anger  which  High- 
landers call  a  'fu£^'  I  now  proposed  the  plan  to  her  in  su<£  a 
way  as  was  likely  to  make  it  most  acceptable.  Very  acceptable 
as  the  proposal  was,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  Janet,  however, 
took  a  day  to  consider  upon  it;  and  her  reflections  against  our 
neoct  meeting  had  suggested  only  one  objection,  which  was 
singular  enough. 

<My  honour,'  so  she  no^  termed  me,  *would  pe  for  biding 
in  some  fine  street  apout  the  town ;  now  Shanet  wad  ill  like  to 
live  in  a  place  where  polish,  and  sherifis,  and  bailiffe,  and  sic 
thieves  ai^  trash  of  the  world,  could  tak  puir  shentlemen  by 
the  throat,  just  because  they  wanted  a  wheen  dollars  in  the 
sporran.  She  had  lived  in  the  bonny  glen  of  Tomanthoulick — 
Oot>  an  <my  of  the  vermint  had  come  there,  her  father  wad  hae 
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wared  a  ahot  on  them,  and  he  eoold  hit  a  badL  within  as  mooj 
measozed  jards  as  e'er  a  man  of  his  dan.  And  the  place  hen 
was  so  quiet  frae  them,  they  dnzst  na  pat  their  nose  ower  the 
gutter.  Shanet  owed  nohody  a  hoddle,  put  she  eooldna  pide  to 
see  honest  folk  and  prett j  shentlemen  f oioed  away  to  prison 
whether  they  would  or  no ;  and  then  if  Shanet  was  to  lay  her 
tangs  ower  ane  of  the  ragamuffini^  heads,  it  would  be^  maybe, 
that  the  law  would  gie't  a  hard  name.' 

One  thing  I  have  learned  in  life — ^nerer  to  speak  sense  when 
nonsense  will  answer  the  purpose  as  welL  I  should  have  had 
great  difficulty  to  oonyinoe  this  praotioal  and  disinterested 
admirer  and  Ymdicator  of  liberty  that  arrests  seldom  or  nerer 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  satisfy  her 
of  their  justice  and  necessity  would  have  been  as  difficult  as  to 
oonTcrt  her  to  the  Protestant  faith.  I  therefore  assured  her, 
my  intention,  if  I  could  get  a  suitable  habitation,  was  to 
remain  in  the  quarter  where  she  at  present  dwelt.  Janet  gare 
three  skips  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  as  many  short,  shrill  yells 
ol  joy ;  yet  doubt  almost  instantiy  returned,  and  she  insisted 
on  knowing  what  possible  reason  I  could  haye  for  making  my 
residence  where  few  lived,  eaye  those  whose  misfortunes  drove 
them  thither.  It  occurred  to  me  to  answer  her  by  recountii^ 
the  legend  of  the  rise  of  my  family,  and  of  our  deriving  our 
name  from  a  particular  place  near  Holyrood  Palace.  This, 
which  would  have  appeared  to  most  people  a  yery  absurd 
reason  for  choosing  a  residence,  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
Janet  MacEvoy. 

*Och,  nae  doubt !  if  it  was  the  land  of  her  fethen,  there 
was  nae  mair  to  be  said.  Put  it  was  queer  that  her  family 
estate  should  just  lie  at  the  town  tul,  and  cohered  wiUi 
houses,  where  the  king's  cows,  Got  bless  them  hide  and 
homl  used  to  erase  upon.  It  was  stnmge  changes.'  She 
mused  a  little,  and  then  added,  'Put  it  is  something  better 
wi'  Croftangry  when  the  changes  is  frae  the  field  to  the 
habited  plaoe^  and  not  from  the  place  of  habitation  to  the 
desert;  for  Shanet,  her  nainsell,  kent  a  glen  where  there 
were  men  as  weel  as  there  may  be  in  Croftangry,  and  if  there 
werena  altogether  eae  mony  o^  them,  they  were  as  good  men 
in  their  tartan  as  the  others  in  their  broaddotlL  And  there 
were  houses  too^  and  if  they  were  not  biggit  with  stane  and 
lime^  and  lofted  like  the  nouses  at  Croftangry,  yet  they 
served  the  purpose  of  them  that  lived  there;  and  mony  a 
braw  bonnet,  and    mony  a  eilk  snood,  and  comdy  white 
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ourch  would  oome  out  to  gang  to  kirk  or  ohapel  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  little  bairns  toddling  after;  and  now — oob, 
och,  diiellanj,  obonaril  the  glen  is  desolate,  and  the  braw 
snoods  and  bonnets  are  gane,  and  the  Saxon's  house  stands  dull 
and  lonely,  like  the  single  bare-breasted  rook  that  the  faloon 
builds  on — the  falcon  that  driyes  the  heath-bird  frae  the  glen.' 

Janet^  like  many  Highlanders,  was  full  of  imagination; 
and,  when  melancholy  themes  came  upon  her,  expressed 
herself  almost  poetically,  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  Celtic 
language  in  which  she  Uiought,  and  in  which,  doubtless,  she 
wo^d  haye  spoken,  had  I  understood  Gaelic.  In  two 
minutes  the  shade  of  gloom  and  regret  had  passed  from  her 
good-humoured  features,  and  she  was  again  the  little  busy, 
prating^  important  old  woman,  undisputed  owner  of  one  flat 
of  a  small  tenement  in  the  Abbey  Yard,  and  about  to  be 
promoted  to  be  housekeeper  to  an  elderly  bachelor  gentle* 
man,  Ghrystal  Groftangxy,  Esq. 

It  was  not  long  before  Janet's  local  researches  found  out 
exactly  the  sort  of  place  I  wanted,  and  there  we  settled. 
Janet  was  afraid  I  would  not  be  satisfied,  because  it  is  not 
exactly  part  of  Groftangry;  but  I  stopped  her  doubts,  by 
aosuring  her  it  had  been  part  and  pendicle  thereof  in  my 
forefathers'  time,  which  passed  very  well. 

I  do  not  intend  to  possess  any  one  with  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  my  lodging;  though,  as  Bobadil  says,  'I  care  not 
who  knows  it^  since  the  cabin  is  convenient.'  But  I  may 
state  in  general,  that  it  is  a  house  ^within  itself,'  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  newer  phraseology  in  advertiaements,  '  self-contained,' 
has  a  garden  of  near  half  an  acre,  and  a  patch  of  ground 
with  trees  in  front.  It  boasts  five  rooms  and  servants' 
apartments,  looks  in  front  upon  the  palace,  and  from  behind 
towards  the  hill  and  crags  of  the  King's  Park.  Fortunately 
the  place  had  a  name^  which,  with  a  little  improvement 
served  to  countenance  the  legcoid  which  I  had  imposed  on 
Janet,  and  would  not  perhaps  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  been 
able  to  impose  on  myself.  It  was  called  LitUecroft;  we 
have  dubbed  it  Little  Groftangry,  and  the  men  of  letters 
belonging  to  the  Post-Office  have  sanctioned  the  change,  and 
deliver  letters  so  addressed.  Thus  I  am  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Ghrystal  Groftangry  of  that  Hk. 

My  establishment  consists  of  Janet,  an  under  maid-servant, 
and  a  Highland  wench  for  Janet  to  exercise  her  Gaelic 
upon,  with  a  handy  lad  who  can  lay  the  doth,  and  take  care 
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bemdee  of  a  pony,  on  which  I  find  my  way  to  PortolMlIo 
Bands,  eepeoially  when  the  oayalry  have  a  dnll;  far,  like  an 
old  fool  as  I  am,  I  have  not  altogether  become  indifferent  to 
the  tramp  of  horBes  and  the  flash  of  weapons,  of  whidi» 
though  no  piofsssional  soldier,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  see 
something  in  my  youth.  For  wet  mornings,  I  have  my 
book;  is  it  fine  weather,  I  yisit,  or  I  wander  on  the  Cmga, 
as  the  humour  dictates.  My  dinner  is  indeed  solitary,  yet 
not  quite  so  neither;  for,  though  Andrew  waits,  Janet,  or — as 
she  is  to  all  the  world  but  her  master  and  certain  old  Hi^iland 
gossips — Mrs.  MacEyoy,  attends,  bustles  about,  and  desires  to 
see  ereiything  is  in  first-rate  order,  and  to  tell  m%  Got  pleas 
us,  the  wondcorful  news  of  the  palace  for  the  day.  When  the 
doth  is  removed,  and  I  light  my  cigar,  and  be^  to  husband 
a  pint  of  port,  or  a  glass  of  old  whisky  and  water,  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  house  that  Janet  takes  a  chair  at  some  distance^ 
and  nods  or  works  her  stocking,  as  she  may  be  di^Kised; 
ready  to  speak  if  I  am  in  the  talking  humour,  and  sitting 
quiet  as  a  mouse  if  I  am  rather  inclined  to  study  a  book  or 
tike  newspaper.  At  six  precisely  she  makes  my  tea»  and 
leaves  me  to  drink  it;  and  then  occurs  an  interval  of  time 
which  most  old  bachelors  find  heavy  on  their  hands.  The 
theatre  is  a  good  occasional  resource,  especially  if  Will 
Murray  acts,  or  a  bright  star  of  eminence  shines  forth ;  but 
it  is  distant,  and  so  are  one  or  two  public  societies  to  which 
I  belong;  besides,  these  evening  walks  are  all  inoompatiUe 
with  the  elbow-chair  feeling,  which  desires  some  employment 
that  may  divert  the  mind  without  fatiguing  the  body. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  I  have  some- 
times thought  of  this  literary  undertaking.  I  must  have 
been  the  Bonassus  himself  to  have  mistaken  myself  for  a 
genius,  yet  I  have  leisure  and  reflections  like  my  neighbours. 
\  I  am  a  borderer  also  between  two  generations,  and  can  point  out 
^/more  perhaps  than  others  of  those  fading  traces  of  antiquity 
which  are  daily  vanishing ;  and  I  know  many  a  modem  instance 
and  many  an  old  tradiUon,  and  therefore  I  ask — 

What  ails  me,  I  may  not,  as  well  as  they, 

Bake  up  some  threadbare  tales,  that  mouldering  lay 

In  chimney  oomera,  wont  by  Christmas  fires 

To  read  and  rock  to  sleep  our  anoient  sires  f 

No  man  his  threshold  better  knows  than  I 

Brute's  first  arrival  and  first  yiotory, 

St  George's  sorrel  and  his  cross  of  blood, 

Arthur's  round  board  and  Caledonian  wood. 
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No  shop  is  BO  easily  set  up  as  an  antiquary's.  Like  those  of 
the  lowest  order  of  pawnbrokers,  a  commodity  of  rusty  iron,  a 
bag  or  two  of  hobnails,  a  few  odd  shoe-buckles,  cashiwed  kail- 
pots,  and  fiie-irons  declared  incapable  of  service  are  quite 
sufficient  to  set  him  up.  If  he  add  a  sheaf  or  two  of  penny 
ballads  and  broadsides,  he  Ib  a  great  man — an  extensive  trader. 
And  then,  like  the  pawnbrokers  aforesaid,  if  the  author  under- 
stands a  little  legerdemain,  hte  may,  by  dbit  of  a  little  picking 
and  stealing,  make  the  inside  of  his  shop  a  great  deal  richer 
tiian  the  out,  and  be  able  to  show  you  things  which  cause  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  antiquarian  trick  of  dean  convey- 
ance to  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  by  them. 

It  may  be  said,  that  antiquarian  articles  interest  but  few 
customers,  and  that  we  may  bawl  ourselves  as  rusty  as  the 
wares  we  deal  m  without  any  one  asking  the  price  of  our  mer- 
chandise. But  I  do  not  rest  my  hopes  upon  this  department  of 
my  labours  only.  I  propose  also  to  have  a  corresponding  shop 
for  sentiment,  and  dudc^es,  and  disquisition,  which  may  cap- 
tivate the  fancy  of  those  who  have  no  relish,  as  the  established 
phrase  goes,  for  pure  antiquity — a  sort  of  greengrocer's  stall 
erected  in  front  d  my  ironmongery  wares,  garlanding  the  rusty 
memorials  of  ancient  times  with  cresses,  cabbages,  leeks,  and 
vrater-purpie. 

As  I  have  some  idea  that  I  am  writing  too  well  to  be  under- 
stood, I  humble  myself  to  ordinary  language,  and  aver,  with 
becoming  modesty,  that  I  do  think  myself  capable  of  sustaining  a 
publication  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  as  l^e  to  The  Spectator 
or  I%e  Gnardianf  The  Mirror  or  The  Lounger ^  as  my  poor  abili- 
ties may  be  able  to  accomplish.  Not  that  I  have  any  purpose  of 
imitating  Johnson,  whose  general  learning  and  power  of  ezpres- 
non  I  do  not  deny,  but  many  of  whose  BambUrs  are  littie  better 
than  a  sort  of  pageant,  where  trite  and  obvious  maxims  are 
made  to  swagger  in  lofty  and  mystic  languid,  and  get  some 
credit  only  because  they  are  not  easily  understood.  There 
are  some  of  the  great  moralist's  papers  which  I  cannot  peruse 
without  thinking  on  a  second-rate  masquerade,  where  the 
best-known  and  least-esteemed  characters  in  town  march  in  as 
heroes,  and  sultans,  and  so  forth,  and,  by  dint  of  tawdry  dresses, 
get  some  consideration  until  they  are  found  out.  It  is  not, 
however,  prudent  to  commence  with  throwing  stones,  just  when 
I  am  striking  out  wmdows  of  my  own. 

I  think  even  the  local  situation  of  Littie  Croftangry  may  be 
considered  as  favourable  to  my  undertaking.    A  nobler  contrast 
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there  can  hardly  exist  than  that  of  the  huge  city,  daik  ^th 
the  smoke  of  ages,  and  groaning  with  the  Tarious  Bounds  of 
active  industry  or  idle  revel,  and  the  lofty  and  craggy  hill, 
silent  and  solitary  as  the  grave ;  one  exhibiting  the  full  tide 
of  existence,  pressing  and  precipitating  itself  forward  with  the 
force  of  an  inundation ;  the  other  resembling  some  time-wotn 
anchorite,  whose  life  passes  as  silent  and  unobserved  as  the 
slender  rill  which  escapes  unheahl,  and  scarce  seen,  from  the 
fountain  of  his  patron  saint.  The  city  resembles  the  busy 
temple,  where  the  modem  Comus  and  Mammon  hold  their 
court,  and  thousands  sacrifice  ease,  independence,  and  viitue 
itself  at  their  shrine ;  the  misty  and  lonely  mountain  seems  as 
a  throne  to  the  majestic  but  terrible  genius  of  feudal  time^ 
when  the  same  divinities  dispensed  coronets  and  domains  to 
those  who  had  heads  to  devise  and  arms  to  execute  bold 
enterprises. 

I  have,  as  it  were,  the  two  extremities  of  the  moral  world  at 
my  threshold.  From  the  front  door,  a  few  minutes'  walk 
brings  me  into  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  city ;  as 
many  paces  from  my  opposite  entrance  place  me  in  a  solitude 
as  complete  as  Zimmermann  could  have  desired.  Surely,  with 
such  aids  to  my  imagination,  I  may  write  better  than  if  I  were 
in  a  lodging  in  the  New  Town  or  a  garret  in  the  old.  As  the 
Spaniard  says,  '  ViamoB,  caraeco  ! ' 

I  have  not  chosen  to  publish  periodically,  my  reason  for 
which  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  like  to  be 
hurried,  and  have  had  enough  of  duns  in  an  early  part  of  my 
life  to  make  me  reluctant  to  hear  of  or  see  one,  even  in  the 
less  awful  shape  of  a  printer's  devil.  But,  secondly,  a  periodical 
paper  is  not  easily  extended  in  circulation  beyond  the  quarter 
in  which  it  is  published.  This  work,  if  published  in  fugitive 
numbers,  would  scarce,  without  a  high  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  bookseller,  be  raised  above  the  Netherbow,  and  never  could 
be  expected  to  ascend  to  the  level  of  Princes  Street.  Now  I 
am  ambitious  that  my  compositions,  though  having  their  origin 
in  this  valley  of  Holyrood,  should  not  only  be  extended  into 
those  exalted  regions  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  that  they 
should  cross  the  Forth,  astonish  the  long  town  of  Kirkcaldy, 
enchant  the  skippers  and  colliers  of  the  east  of  Fife,  venture 
even  into  the  classic  arcades  of  St.  Andrews,  and  travel  as 
much  farther  to  the  north  as  the  breath  of  applause  will  cany 
their  sails.  As  for  a  southward  direction,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for  in  my  fondest  dreams.     I  am  informed  that  Scottish  liters- 
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tuie,  like  SoottiBh  vhiaky,  will  be  preaently  laid  under  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  But  enough  of  this.  If  any  reader  is  dull 
enough  not  to  oomprehend  the  advantages  which,  in  point  of 
ciiculation,  a  oompaot  book  has  over  a  collection  of  fugitive 
numbers,  let  him  try  the  range  of  a  gun  loaded  with  hailnshot, 
against  that  of  the  same  pieoe  charged  with  an  equal  weight 
of  lead  consolidated  in  a  single  bullet. 

Besides,  it  was  of  less  consequence  that  I  should  have 
published  periodically,  since  I  did  not  mean  to  solicit  or  accept 
of  the  contributions  of  friends,  or  the  criticisms  of  those  who 
may  be  less  kindly  disposed.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent 
examples  which  might  be  quoted,  I  will  establish  no  begging- 
box,  either  under  the  name  of  a  lionVhead  or  an  ass's.  What 
is  good  or  ill  shall  be  mine  own,  or  the  contribution  of  friends 
to  whom  I  may  have  private  access.  Many  of  my  voluntary 
assistants  might  be  cleverer  than  myself,  and  then  I  should 
have  a  brilliant  article  appear  among  my  chiller  effusions,  like 
a  patch  of  lace  on  a  Scottish  doak  of  Qalashiels  grey.  Some 
might  be  worse,  and  then  I  must  reject  them,  to  the  injury  of 
the  feelings  of  the  writer,  or  else  insert  them,  to  make  my  own 
darkness  yet  more  opaque  and  palpable.  '  Let  every  herrings' 
says  our  old-fashioned  proverb,  '  lumg  by  his  own  head.' 

One  person,  however,  I  may  distinguish,  as  she  is  now  no 
more,  who,  living  to  the  utmost  term  of  human  life,  honoured 
me  with  a  great  share  of  her  friendship,  as  indeed  we  were 
blood-relatives  in  the  Scottish  sense — Heaven  knows  how  many 
degrees  removed — and  friends  in  the  sense  of  Old  England.  I 
mean  the  late  excellent  and  regretted  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol. 
But  as  I  design  this  admintble  picture  of  the  olden  time  for  a 
principal  character  in  my  work,  I  will  only  say  here,  that  she 
knew  and  approved  of  my  present  purpose;  and  though  she 
declined  to  contribute  to  it  while  she  lived,  from  a  sense  of 
dignified  retuement^  which  she  thought  became  her  age,  sex, 
and  condition  in  life,  she  left  me  some  materials  for  carrying 
on  my  proposed  woric,  which  I  coveted  when  I  heard  her  detail 
them  in  conversation,  and  which  now,  when  I  have  their 
substance  in  her  own  handwriting,  I  account  far  more  valuable 
than  anything  I  have  myself  to  offer.  I  hope  the  mentioning 
her  name  in  conjunction  with  my  own  will  give  no  offence  to 
any  of  her  numerous  friends,  as  it  was  her  own  express  pleasure 
that  I  should  employ  the  manuscripts,  which  she  did  me  the 
hcmour  to  bequeath  me,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  now 
used  them.     It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  most  cases  I 
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have  disguised  names,  and  in  some  have  added  ahading  and 
colouring  to  bring  out  the  narrative. 

Much  of  my  materials,  besides  these,  are  derived  from 
friends,  living  or  dead.  The  accuracy  of  some  of  these  may  be 
doubtful,  in  which  case  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive,  from 
sufficient  authority,  the  correction  of  the  errors  which  must 
creep  into  traditional  documents.  The  object  of  the  whole 
publication  is,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  manners  of  Scotland 
as  they  were,  and  to  contrast  them,  occasionally,  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  My  own  opinions  are  in  favour  of  our  own  times 
in  many  respects,  but  not  in  so  far  as  affords  means  for  exeroia- 
ing  the  imagination,  or  exciting  the  interest  which  attachea  to 
other  times.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  writer  or  a  reader  in  1826,  but 
I  would  be  most  interested  in  reading  or  relating  what  happened 
from  half  a  century  to  a  century  before.  We  have  the  best  of  it. 
Scenes  in  which  our  ancestors  thought  deeply,  acted  fiercely,  and 
died  desperately  are  to  us  tales  to  divert  the  tedium  of  a 
winter's  evening,  when  we  are  engaged  to  no  party,  or  beguile 
a  summer's  morning,  when  it  is  too  scorching  to  ride  or  walk. 

Yet  I  do  not  mean  that  my  essays  and  nanatives  should  be 
limited  to  Scotland.  I  pledge  myself  to  no  particular  line  of 
subjects  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  say  with  Bums, 

Perhaps  it  may  torn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  tum  oat  a  sermon. 

1  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  postscript  to  these  preliminary 
chapters,  that  I  have  had  recourse  to  Moliire's  recipe,  and  read 
my  manuscript  over  to  my  old  woman,  Janet  MacEvoy. 

The  dignity  of  being  consulted  delighted  Janet;  and  WHkie 
or  Allan  would  have  xnade  a  capital  sketch  of  her,  as  she  sat 
upright  in  her  chair,  instead  of  her  ordinary  lounging  posture, 
knitting  her  stocking  systematically,  as  if  she  meant  every 
twist  of  her  thread  and  inclination  of  the  wires  to  bear  burden 
to  the  cadence  of  my  voice.  I  am  afndd,  too,  that  I  myself 
felt  more  delight  than  I  ought  to  have  done  in  my  own  com- 
position, and  read  a  little  more  oratorically  than  I  should  have 
ventured  to  do  before  an  auditor  of  whose  applause  I  was  not 
so  secure.  And  the  result  did  not  entirely  ^icouiage  my 
plan  of  censorship.  Janet  did  indeed  seriously  incline  to  the 
account  of  my  previous  life,  and  bestowed  some  EQghland 
maledictions  more  emphatic  than  courteous  on  Christie  Steele's 
reception  of  a '  shentlemans  in  distress,'  and  of  her  own  mistress's 
house  too.     I  omitted  for  certain  reasons,  or  greatly  abridged. 
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what  related  to  hezBelf.  But  when  I  came  to  treat  of  my 
general  views  in  publication,  I  saw  poor  Janet  was  entirely 
thrown  oat|  though,  like  a  jaded  hunter,  panting,  puffing,  and 
short  of  wind,  she  endeayoured  at  least  to  keep  up  wiUi  the 
chase.  Or  rather  her  perplexity  made  her  look  all  the  while 
like  a  deaf  person  ashamed  of  his  infirmity,  who  does  not  under- 
stand a  word  you  are  saying,  yet  desires  you  to  believe  that  he 
does  understand  you,  and  who  is  extremely  jealous  that  you 
suspect  his  incapacity.  When  she  saw  that  some  remark  was 
necessary,  she  resembled  exactly  in  her  criticism  the  devotee 
who  pitched  on  the  'sweet  word  Mesopotamia'  as  the  most 
edifying  note  which  she  could  bring  away  from  a  sermon.  She 
indeed  hastened  to  bestow  general  praise  on  what  she  said  was 
all  'very  fine';  but  chiefly  dwelt  on  what  I  had  said  about  Mr. 
Timmerman,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  Glerman  philosopher, 
and  supposed  he  must  be  of  the  same  descent  with  the  Highland 
<}lan  of  M'Intyre,  which  signifies  Son  of  the  Carpenter.  'And  a 
f  ery  honourable  name  too—Shanet's  own  mither  was  a  M'Intyre.' 
In  shorty  it  was  plain  the  latter  part  of  my  introduction  was 
altogether  lost  on  poor  Janet;  and  so,  to  have  acted  up  to 
Moli^'s  system,  I  should  have  cancelled  the  whole,  and 
written  it  anew.  But  I  do  not  know  how  it  is ;  I  retained,  I 
suppose,  some  tolerable  opinion  of  my  own  compositicm,  though 
Janet  did  not  comprehend  it^  and  felt  loth  to  retrench  those 
delilahs  of  the  imagination,  as  Dryden  calls  them,  the  tropes 
and  figures  of  which  are  caviar  to  the  multitude.  Besides,  I 
hate  rewriting  as  much  as  Falstaff  did  paying  back :  it  is  a 
double  labour.  So  I  determined  with  myself  to  consult  Janet, 
in  future,  only  on  such  things  as  were  within  the  limits  of  her 
comprehension,  and  hasaid  my  arguments  and  my  rhetoric  on 
the  public  without  her  imprimatur.  I  am  pretty  sure  she  will 
'applaud  it  done.'  And  in  such  nanatiyeB  as  come  within 
her  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  I  shall,  as  I  first  intended, 
take  the  benefit  of  her  unsophisticated  judgment^  and  attend  to 
it  deferentially — ^that  is,  when  it  happens  not  to  be  in  peculiar 
opposition  to  my  own ;  for,  after  ail,  I  say  with  Almansor — 

Enow  that  I  alone  am  king  of  me. 

The  reader  has  now  my  who  and  my  whereabout,  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  and  the  drcumstances  under  which  it  is 
undertaken.  He  has  also  a  specimen  of  the  author's  talents, 
and  may  judge  for  himself,  and  proceed  or  send  back  the 
volume  to  the  bookseller,  as  his  own  taste  shall  determine. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MB.  OBOFIAKQBT's  AOOOITNT  OF  MBS.  BBTHUNB  BALIOL 

The  moon,  were  aha  earthly,  no  nobler. 

Ocriolanus. 

Wbms  ve  set  out  on  the  jolly  voyage  of  life,  what  a  braye  fleet 
there  is  around  us,  as,  stretching  our  fresh  canvass  to  the 
breese,  all '  shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion,'  pennons  flying,  musie 
playing,  cheering  each  other  as  ire  pass,  we  are  rather  amused 
thaji  alarmed  when  some  awkward  comrade  goes  right  ashore 
for  want  of  pilotage !  Alas  1  when  the  voyage  is  well  spent^ 
\  /  and  we  look  about  us,  toil-worn  mariners,  how  few  of  our 
ancient  consorts  still  remain  in  sight,  and  they,  how  torn  and 
wasted,  and,  like  ourselves,  struggling  to  keep  as  long  as  poesiUe 
off  the  fotal  shore  against  which  we  are  all  finally  drifting ! 

I  felt  this  very  trite  but  melancholy  truth  in  all  its  force 
the  other  day,  when  a  packet  with  a  black  seal  arrived,  con- 
taining a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  my  late  excellent  friend 
Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  and  marked  with  the  fktal  indorsa- 
tion, '  To  be  delivered  according  to  address,  after  I  shall  be  no 
more.'  A  letter  from  her  executors  accompanied  the  packet, 
mentioning  that  they  had  found  in  her  will  a  bequest  to  me  of 
a  painting  of  some  value,  which  she  stated  would  just  fit  the 
space  above  my  cupboard,  and  fifty  guineas  to  buy  a  ring. 
And  thus  I  separated,  with  all  the  ^dness  which  we  had 
maintained  for  many  years,  frtnn  a  fnend  who^  though  old 
enough  to  have  been  the  companion  of  my  mother,  was  yet,  in 
gaiety  of  spirits  and  admirable  sweetness  of  temper,  capable  of 
being  agreeable,  and  even  animating,  society  for  those  who 
write  themselves  in  the  vaward  of  youth — an  advantage  which 
I  have  lost  for  these  fi  ve-and-thirty  years.  The  contents  of  the 
packet  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing,  and  have  partly  hinted 
at  them  in  the  last  chapter.  But  to  instruct  the  reader  in  the 
particulars,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indulge  myself  with  recall- 
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ing  the  virtues  and  agreeable  qualities  of  my  late  friend,  I  wfll 
give  a  short  sketch  of  her  manners  and  habits. 

Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  was  a  person  of  quality  and 
fortune,  as  these  are  esteemed  in  Scotland.  Her  family  was 
ancient)  and  her  connexions  honourable.  She  was  not  fond  of 
specially  indicating  her  exact  age,  but  her  juvenile  recollections 
stretched  backwards  till  before  the  eventful  year  1745;  and  V 
she  remembered  the  Highland  clans  being  in  possession  o^  the 
Scottish  capital,  though  probably  only  as  an  indistinct  vision. 
Her  fortune,  independent  by  her  father's  bequest,  was  rendered 
opulent  by  the  death  of  more  than  one  brave  brother,  who  fell 
successively  in  the  service  of  their  oountiy ;  so  that  Uie  family 
estates  became  vested  in  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Bethune  Baliol.  My  intimacy  was  formed  with  the 
excellent  lady  after  this  events  and  when  she  was  already  some- 
thing advanced  in  age. 

I9be  inhabited,  when  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  regularly 
spent  the  winter  season,  one  of  those  old  hotels,  which,  till  ol 
late,  were  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canongate 
and  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  and  which,  separated  Irom 
the  street,  now  dirty  and  vulgar,  by  paved  courts  and  gardens 
of  some  extent,  made  amends  for  an  indifferent  access,  by  show- 
ing something  of  aristocratic  state  and  seclusion,  when  you  were 
once  admitted  within  their  precincts.  They  have  pulled  her 
house  down ;  for,  indeed,  betwixt  building  and  burning,  every 
ancient  monument  of  the  Scottish  capital  is  now  likely  to  be  v. 
utterly  demolished.  I  pause  on  the  recollections  of  the  place, ' 
however ;  and  since  nature  has  denied  a  pencil  when  she  placed 
a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  wUl  endeavour  to  make  words  answer  the 
purpose  of  delineation. 

Baliol's  Lodging,  so  was  the  mansion  named,  reared  its 
high  stack  of  chunneys,  among  which  were  seen  a  turret  or  two, 
and  one  of  those  small  projecting  platforms  called  bartizans, 
above  the  mean  and  modem  buildings  which  line  the  south 
side  of  the  Canongate,  towards  the  lower  end  of  that  street, 
and  not  distant  from  the  palace.  A  p<yrte  coehire,  having  a 
wicket  for  foot-passengers,  was,  upon  due  occasion,  unfolded  by 
a  lame  old  man,  tall,  grave,  and  thin,  who  tenanted  a  hovel 
beside  the  gate,  and  acted  as  porter.  To  this  office  he  had  been 
promoted  by  my  friend's  charitable  feelings  for  an  old  soldier, 
and  partly  by  an  idea  that  his  head,  which  was  a  very  fine  one, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of 
Lusignan.     He  was  a  man  saturnine,  silent,  and  slow  in  his 
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proooedingSi  and  vould  neTeropenthejportecocUfvtoahackn^ 
ooaoh;  indicating  the  wioket  with  his  finger,  as  the  proper 
passage  for  all  who  oame  in  that  ohsoure  Tehicle,  which  was  not 
permitted  to  d^rade  with  its  ticketed  presence  the  dignity  of 
Bailors  Lodging.  I  do  not  think  this  peculiarity  would  have  met 
with  his  lady's  approbation,  any  more  than  the  occasioiial  par- 
tiality of  Lttsignan,  or,  as  mortals  called  him,  Archy  Macready, 
to  a  dram.  But  Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol,  consdoos  that^ 
in  case  of  conviction,  she  could  never  have  prevailed  upon  her- 
self to  dethrone  the  King  of  Palestine  frcon  the  stone  bench 
on  which  he  sat  for  hours,  knitting  his  stockings  refused,  by 
accrediting  the  intelligence,  even  to  put  him  upon  his  ^aal; 
well  judging  that  he  would  observe  more  wholesome  caation  if 
he  conceived  his  chazaoter  unsuspected  than  if  he  were  de- 
tected, and  BufiEered  to  pass  unpunished.  For,  after  aU,  she 
said,  it  would  be  cruel  to  dismiss  an  old  Highland  soldier  for  a 
peccadillo  so  appropriate  to  his  country  and  prof esskm. 

The  stately  gate  for  carriages,  or  the  humble  acoommodaticm 
for  foot-passengers,  admitted  into  a  narrow  and  short  passage^ 
running  between  two  rows  of  lime-trees,  whose  green  foliage 
during  the  spring  contrasted  strangely  with  the  swart  com- 
plezion  of  the  two  walls  by  the  side  of  which  they  grew.  This 
access  led  to  the  front  of  the  house,  which  was  f oimed  by  two 
gable  ends,  notcdied,  and  having  their  windows  adorned  with 
heavy  architectural  ornaments ;  they  joined  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  a  half-circular  tower,  which  contained  the  entranoe 
and  the  staircase^  occupied  the  point  of  junction  and  rounded 
the  acute  angle.  One  of  other  two  sides  of  the  little  oourt,  in 
which  there  was  jusi  sufficient  room  to  turn  a  carriage^  was 
occupied  by  some  low  buildings  answering  the  purpose  of  offices ; 
the  other,  by  a  parapet  surrounded  by  a  highly-ornamented  iron 
railings  twined  round  with  honeysuckle  and  other  parasitical 
shrubs,  which  permitted  the  eye  to  peep  into  a  pretty  suburban 
garden,  extending  down  to  the  road  coJled  the  Soutii  Back  of 
the  Ganongate,  and  boasting  a  number  of  old  trees,  many  flowers, 
and  even  some  fruit.  We  must  not  forget  to  states  that  the 
extreme  cleanliness  of  the  courtyard  was  such  as  intimated 
that  mop  and  pail  had  done  their  utmost  in  that  favoured  spot 
to  atone  for  the  general  dirt  and  dinginess  of  the  quarter  where 
the  premises  were  situated. 

Over  the  doorway  were  the  arms  of  Bethune  and  Baliol, 
with  various  other  devices  carved  in  stone ;  the  door  itself  was 
studded  with  iron  nail%  and  formed  of  black  oak;  an  iron 
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rasp,*  as  it  iras  called,  was  placed  on  it»  instead  of  a  knocker, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  snmmoning  the  attendants.  He  who  nsually 
appeared  at  the  summons  was  a  smart  lad,  in  a  handsome 
liveiy,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Martha's  gardener  at  Mount  Baliol. 
Nov  and  then  a  servant-girl,  nicely  but  plainly  dressed,  and 
folly  accoutred  with  stoddngs  and  shoes,  would  perform  this 
duty;  and  twice  or  thrice  I  remember  being  admitted  by 
Beauffet  himself,  whose  exterior  looked  as  much  like  that  of  a 
clergyman  of  rank  as  the  butler  of  a  gentleman's  family.  He 
had  been  vcUei-de'ehambre  to  the  last  Sir  Richard  Bethune 
Baliol,  and  was  a  person  highly  trusted  by  the  present  lady. 
A  full  stand,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  of  garments  of  a  dark 
colour,  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes  and  at  the  knees  of  his 
breeches,  with  his  hair  regularly  dressed  and  powdered,  an- 
nounced him  to  be  a  domestic  of  trust  and  importance.  His 
mistress  used  to  say  of  him. 

He's  sad  and  dvil, 
And  soitB  well  for  a  aeryant  with  my  fortimeB. 

As  no  one  can  escape  scandal,  some  said  that  Beauffet  made 
a  rather  better  thing  of  the  place  than  the  modesty  of  his  old- 
fashioned  wages  would,  unassisted,  have  amounted  to.  But 
the  man  was  always  very  civil  to  me.  He  had  been  long  in 
the  family,  had  enjoyed  legacies,  and  laid  by  a  something  of 
his  own,  upon  which  he  now  enjoys  ease  with  dignity,  in  as  far 
as  his  newly-married  wife,  Tibbie  Shortacres,  will  permit  him. 

The  Lodging — dearest  reader,  if  you  are  tired,  pray  pass 
over  the  next  four  or  ^ye  pages — ^was  not  by  any  means  so 
large  as  its  external  appearance  led  people  to  ccmjecture.  The 
interior  accommodation  was  much  cut  up  by  cross  walls  and  long  / 
passages,  and  that  neglect  of  economising  space  which  character-  \/^ 
ises  old  Scottish  architecture.  But  there  was  far  more  room 
than  my  old  friend  required,  even  when  she  had,  as  was  often 
the  case,  four  or  ^re  young  cousins  under  her  protection ;  and 
I  belieye  much  of  the  house  was  unoccupied.  Mrs.  Bethune 
Baliol  never,  in  my  presence,  showed  herself  so  much  offended, 
as  once  with  a  meddling  person  who  advised  her  to  haye  the 
windows  of  these  supernumerary  apartments  built  up^  to  saye 
the  tax.  She  said  in  ire  that^  while  she  lived,  the  light  of 
Ck)d  should  visit  the  house  of  her  fathers;  and  while  she  had 
a  penny,  king  and  country  should  have  their  due.  Indeed,  she 
was  punctihouisly  loyal,  even  in  that  most  staggering  test  of 

•See  Note  19l 
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loyalty,  the  payment  of  imposts.  Mr.  Beaaffet  told  me  he  was 
ordered  to  offer  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  person  who  ooUeoted  the 
inoome-taz,  and  that  the  poor  man  was  so  overoome  by  a 
reception  so  unwontedly  generous,  that  he  had  wellnigh  fainted 
on  the  spot. 

You  entered  by  a  matted  ante-room  into  the  eating-parlour, 
filled  with  old-fashioned  fumituie,  and  hung  with  fumly  por- 
traits, which,  excepting  one  of  Sir  Bernard  Bethune,  in  James 
the  Sixth's  time,  said  to  be  by  Jameson,  were  exceedingly 
fxightfuL  A  saloon,  as  it  was  called,  a  long  narrow  chamber, 
led  out  of  the  dining-parlour,  and  served  for  a  drawing-room.  It 
was  a  pleasant  apartment^  looking  out  upon  the  south  flank  of 
Holyrood  House,  the  gigantic  slope  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the 
girdle  of  lofty  rocks  called  Salisbury  Crags  * — objects  so  rudely 
wild,  that  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  exist  in  the 
vicinage  of  a  populous  metropolis.  The  paintings  of  the  saloon 
came  from  abroad,  and  had  some  of  them  much  merit.  To  see 
the  best  of  them,  however,  you  must  be  admitted  into  the  very 
penetralia  of  the  temple,  and  allowed  to  draw  the  tapestry  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  »iloon,  and  enter  Mrs.  Martha's  own 
special  dressing-room.  This  was  a  charming  apartment^  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  form,  it  had  so  many 
recesses  which  were  filled  up  with  shelves  of  ebony,  and 
cabinets  of  japan  and  ormolu;  some  for  holding  books,  of 
which  Mrs.  Martha  had  an  admirable  collection,  some  f6r  a 
display  of  ornamental  china,  others  for  shells  and  similar 
curiosities.  In  a  little  niche,  half  screened  by  a  curtain  of 
crimson  silk,  was  disposed  a  suit  of  tilting  armour  of  bright 
steel,  inlaid  with  silver,  which  had  been  worn  on  some 
memorable  occasion  by  Sir  Bernard  Bethune,  already  men- 
tioned; while  over  the  canopy  of  the  niche  hung  the  broad- 
sword with  which  her  father  had  attempted  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  Britain  in  1715,  and  the  spontoon  which  her  elder 
brother  bore  when  he  was  leading  on  a  company  of  the  Bhsudk 
Watch  f  at  Fontenoy. 

There  were  some  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures  d  admitted 
authenticity,  a  few  genuine  bronaes  and  other  objects  of 
curiosity,  which  her  brothers  or  herself  had  picked  up  while 
abroad.  In  short,  it  was  a  place  where  the  idle  were  tempted 
to  become  studious,  the  studious  to  grow  idle^  where  the  grave 
might  find  matter  to  make  them  gay,  and  the  gay  subjects  for 
gravity. 
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That  it  might  maintain  some  title  to  its  name,  I  must  not 
forget  to  say,  that  the  lady's  dressing-room  exhibited  a  superb 
mirnnTy  framed  in  silver  filigree  work ;  a  beautiful  toilette,  the 
cover  of  which  was  of  Flanders  lace ;  and  a  set  of  boxes  corre- 
sponding in  materials  and  work  to  the  frame  of  the  minor. 

This  dressing  apparatus,  however,  was  mere  matter  of 
parade :  Mrs.  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  always  went  through  the 
actual  duties  of  the  toilette  in  an  inner  apartment,  which  corre- 
sponded with  her  sleeping-room  by  a  small  detached  staircase. 
There  were,  I  believe,  more  than  one  of  those  '  turnpike  stairs,' 
as  they  were  called,  about  the  house,  by  which  the  public 
rooms,  all  of  which  entered  through  each  other,  were  accommo- 
dated with  separate  and  independent  modes  of  access.  In  the 
little  boudoir  we  have  described,  Mrs.  Martha  Baliol  had  her 
choicest  meetings.  She  kept  early  hours ;  and  if  you  went  in  y 
the  morning,  you  must  not  reckon  that  space  of  day  as  extend-  \/^ 
ing  beyond  three  o'clock,  or  four  at  the  utmost.  These  vigilant 
habits  were  attended  with  some  restraint  on  her  visitors,  but 
they  were  indemnified  by  your  always  finding  the  best  socidy, 
and  the  best  information,  which  was  to  be  had  for  the  day  in 
the  Scottiah  capitaL  Without  at  all  affecting  the  blue  stocking, 
she  liked  books ;  they  amused  her,  and  if  the  authors  were 
persons  of  chaiacter,  she  thought  she  owed  them  a  debt  of 
civility,  which  she  loved  to  discharge  by  personal  kindness. 
When  she  gave  a  dinner  to  a  small  party,  which  she  did  now 
and  then,  die  had  the  good  nature  to  look  for,  and  the  good 
luck  to  discover,  what  sort  of  people  suited  each  other  best» 
and  chose  her  company  as  Dnke  Theseus  did  his  hounds, 

Matohed  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each,* 

so  that  every  guest  could  take  his  part  in  the  ciy ;  instead  of 
one  mighty  Tom  of  a  fellow,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  silencing  all 
besides  by  the  tremendous  depth  of  his  diapason.  On  such 
occasiiHis  she  afforded  chirt  txqyiiu ;  and  every  now  and  then 
there  was  some  dish  of  Frencl^  or  even  Scottish,  derivation, 
which,  as  well  as  the  numerous  assortment  of  vins  extrch 
crdmaires  produced  by  Mr.  Beauffet,  gave  a  sort  of  antique 
and  foreign  air  to  the  entertainment,  which  rendered  it  more 
interesting. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  be  asked  to  such  parties,  and  not 
less  so  to  be  invited  to  the  early  eonvenaaianef  which,  in  spite  of 

*  Bhakipeftie's  Mkbmmmtr  NigkC$  Dnam,  Act  iv.  m.  1. 
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by  dint  of  the  best  coffiae^  the  finest  tea,  and  etamecaflf 
that  would  haye  oalled  the  dead  to  lif e^  she  contriTed  now  and 
then  to  assemble  m  her  saloon  already  mentioned,  at  the 
unnatural  hour  of  eight  in  the  eyening.  At  such  timesy  the 
cheerful  old  lady  seemed  to  enjoy  herself  so  much  in  the 
happiness  of  her  guests,  that  they  exerted  themselTes  in  turn 
to  prolong  her  amusement  and  thor  own ;  and  a  certain  chann 
was  excited  around,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  parties  of  pleasore^ 
and  which  was  founded  on  the  general  desire  of  every  one 
present  to  contribute  something  to  the  conmion  amusement. 

But  although  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  admitted  to 
wait  on  my  excellent  friend  in  the  morning,  or  be  invited  to 
her  dinner  or  evening  parties,  I  prised  still  higgler  the  right 
which  I  had  acquired,  by  old  acquaintance^,  of  visiting  Balic^s 
Lodging,  upon  the  chance  of  finding  its  venerable  inhalHtant 
preparing  for  tea,  just  about  six  o'dook  in  the  evening.  It  was 
only  to  two  or  three  old  friends  that  she  permitted  this  freedom, 
nor  was  this  sort  of  chance-party  ever  allowed  to  extend  itself 
beyond  five  in  number.  The  answer  to  those  who  came  later 
announced  that  the  company  was  filled  up  for  the  evening; 
which  had  the  double  effiact  of  making  those  who  watted  on 
Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  in  this  unceremonious  manner  punctual  in 
observing  her  hour,  and  of  adding  the  sest  of  a  little  difficulty 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party. 

It  more  frequently  happened  that  only  one  or  two  persons 
partook  of  this  refredunent  on  the  same  evening;  or,  supposing 
the  case  of  a  single  gentleman,  Mrs.  Martha,  though  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  admit  him  to  her  boudoir,  after  the  privilege  ol 
the  French  and  the  old  Scottish  school,  took  care,  as  she  used 
to  say,  to  preserve  all  possible  propriety,  by  commanding  the 
attendance  of  her  principal  female  attendant,  Mrs.  Alice  £unb- 
skin,  who  might,  from  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  her  appear- 
ance, have  sufficed  to  matronise  a  whole  boardingnwhool,  instead 
of  one  maiden  lady  of  eighty  and  upwards.  As  the  weather 
permitted,  Mrs.  Alice  sat  duly  remote  from  the  company  in 
a  fauteuil  behind  the  projecting  chimney*piece,  or  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  and  prosecuted  in  Carthusian  silence, 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  a  piece  of  embroidery,  which  seemed 
no  bad  emblem  of  eternity. 

But  I  have  neglected  all  this  while  to  introduce  my  friend 
herself  to  the  reader,  at  least  so  far  as  words  can  convey  the 
peculiarities  by  which  her  appearance  and  conversation  weie 
distinguished. 
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A  little  womaiiy  with  oidiiiaxy  featoresy  and  an  ordinary 
form,  and  hair  which  in  youth  had  no  decided  colour,  we  maj 
belieTe  Mrs.  MartlMS  when  ahe  said  of  heraelf  that  the  was  never 
remarkable  for  personal  channs — a  modest  admission,  which 
was  readily  confirmed  by  certain  old  ladies,  her  contemporaries, 
who^  whatever  might  have  been  the  youthful  advantages  which 
they  more  than  hinted  had  been  formerly  their  own  share,  were 
now,  in  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in  everything  else,  far 
inferior  to  my  accomplished  friend.  Mrs.  Miuiiha's  features 
had  been  of  a  kind  which  might  be  said  to  wear  well;  their 
irregularity  was  now  of  little  consequence,  animated  as  they 
were  by  the  vivadty  of  her  ccmversation ;  her  teeth  were 
excellent ;  and  her  eyes^  although  indimng  to  grey,  were  lively, 
laughii^  and  undimmed  by  time.  A  sli^t  unde  of  com- 
plezicMi,  more  brilliant  than  her  years  promised,  subjected  my 
friend  amongst  strangers  to  the  suspicion  of  having  stretched 
her  foreign  habits  as  far  as  the  prudent  touch  of  the  rouge. 
But  it  was  a  calumny;  for,  when  teUii^  or  listening  to  an 
interesting  and  affecting  story,  I  have  seen  her  colour  come  and 
go  as  if  it  played  on  the  chedc  of  eighteen. 

Her  hair,  whatever  its  former  deficiencies,  was  now  the  most 
beautiful  white  that  time  could  bleach,  and  was  disposed  with 
some  degree  of  pretension,  though  in  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
mble,  so  as  to  appear  neatly  smoothed  under  a  cap  of  Flanders 
lace,  of  an  old-fkshioned,  but^  as  I  thought,  of  a  very  handsome 
foim,  which  undoubtedly  has  a  name,  and  I  would  endeavour 
to  recur  to  it>  if  I  thought  it  would  make  my  description  a  bit 
more  intelligible.  I  think  I  have  heard  her  say  these  favourite 
caps  had  been  her  mother's^  and  had  come  in  fashion  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  wig  used  by  the  gentlemen  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Bamilljes.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  always 
rather  costly  and  distinguished,  especially  in  the  evening.  A 
silk  or  satin  gown  of  some  colour  becoming  her  age,  and  of  a 
form  which,  though  complying  to  a  certain  degree  with  the 
present  fashion,  had  always  a  reference  to  some  more  distant 
period,  was  garnished  with  triple  ruffles;  her  shoes  had  diamond 
buckles,  and  were  raised  a  little  at  heel,  an  advantage  which, 
in  her  youth,  she  alleged  her  sise  would  not  permit 


her  to  for 


to  forego  in  her  old  age.  She  always  wore  rings,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  of  valuer  eitiier  for  the  materials  or  the 
workmanship;  nay,  perhaps  she  was  a  little  profuse  in  this 
q)ecieB  of  display.  But  she  wore  them  as  subordinate  matters, 
to  which  the  habits  of  being  constantly  in  high  life  rendered 
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her  indiffiBrent :  she  -wore  them  beoaaae  her  nuik  reqnixed  it^ 
and  thought  no  more  of  them  as  articles  of  finery  than  a 
gentleman  dressed  for  dinner  thinks  of  his  dean  linen  and  well- 
brushed  coat^  the  consciousneBs  of  which  embanasses  the  rustic 
beau  on  a  Sunday. 

Now  and  then,  however,  if  a  gem  or  ornament  chanoed  to  be 
noticed  for  its  beauty  or  singularity,  the  observaticm  Qsoally 
led  the  way  to  an  entertaining  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  acquired,  or  the  person  fnmi  whom  it  had  desoended 
to  its  present  possessor.  On  such  and  similar  occaoons  my  dd 
friend  spoke  willin^y,  which  is  not  uncommon,  but  she  also^ 
which  is  more  nie,  spoke  remarkably  well,  and  had  in  her  litUe 
narratiyes  concerning  foreign  parts,  or  former  days^  which 
formed  an  interesting  part  ^  her  conversation,  the  singnlar  art 
of  dismissing  all  the  usual  protracted  tautology  respecting 
time,  place^  imd  circumstances,  which  is  apt  to  settle  like  a  mist 
upon  the  cold  and  languid  tales  of  age^  and  at  the  same  time  of 
bringing  forward,  dwelling  upon,  and  illustrating  those  inci- 
dents and  characters  which  give  point  and  interest  to  the 
story. 

She  had,  as  we  have  hinted,  travelled  a  good  deal  in  foraign 
countries;  for  a  brother,  to  whom  she  was  much  attaohed,  had 
been  sent  upon  various  missions  of  national  importance  to  the 
continent^  fund  she  had  more  than  once  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  accompanying  him.  This  furnished  a  great  addition 
to  the  information  which  she  could  supply,  especially  during 
the  last  war,  when  the  continent  was  for  so  many  yeazs 
hermetically  sealed  against  the  Wngliwh  nation.  But,  bendee^ 
<;  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  visited  distant  countries,  not  in  the  modem 
fashion,  when  English  travel  in  caiavans  together,  and  see  in 
France  and  Italy  little  besides  the  same  society  whioh  they 
might  have  enjoyed  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  she  mingl^ 
when  abroad  with  the  natives  of  those  countries  she  visited,  and 
enjoyed  at  once  the  advantage  of  their  sodety  and  the  pleasure 
of  comparing  it  with  that  of  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  her  becoming  habituated  with  foreign 
mannersi  Mrs.  Bethune  Balid  IumI,  periiaps^  acquired  some 
slight  tincture  of  them  herself.  Yet  I  was  always  persuaded 
that  the  peculiar  vivadty  (A  look  and  manner,  the  pointed  and 
appropriate  action  with  whidi  she  accompanied  what  she  said, 
the  use  of  the  gdd  and  gemmed  tabaUirey  or  rather  I  should 
say  honhonniiire  (for  she  took  no  8nu£^  and  the  little  box  con- 
tained only  a  few  pieces  of  candied  angelica,  or  some  such  ladylike 
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BweetmeatV  were  of  real  old-fashioned  Seottikh  growth,  and  snoh 
as  might  nave  graced  the  tea-table  of  Susannah  Ck>untefl8  of 
Eglinton,*  the  patroness  of  Allan  Bamsay,  or  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Colonel  Ogilyy,  who  was  another  miiror  by  whom  the  maidens  of 
Auld  Beekie  were  required  to  dress  themselves.  Although  well 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  other  countries,  her  manners 
had  been  chiefly  formed  in  her  own,  at  a  time  when  great 
folk  lived  within  little  space,  and  when  the  distinguished  names  w 
of  the  highest  sooiel^  gave  to  Edinburgh  the  MU  which  we 
now  endeavour  to  derive  from  the  unbounded  expense  and 
extended  circle  of  our  pleasures. 

I  was  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  dialect  which  Mrs.  Baliol  used.  It  was  Scottidi — decidedly 
Scottish,  often  containing  phrases  and  words  little  used  in  the  i.' 
present  day.  But  then  her  tone  and  mode  of  pronunciation 
were  as  di&arent  from  the  usual  accent  of  the  ordinary  Scotch 
paioii  as  the  accent  of  St.  James's  is  from  that  of  Billingsgate. 
The  vowek  were  not  pronounced  much  broader  than  in  the 
Italian  language,  and  there  was  none  of  the  disagreeable  drawl 
which  is  so  offenriv^  to  southern  ears.  In  short,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  Scottish  as  spoken  by  the  ancient  court  of  Scotland,  to 
which  no  idea  of  vulgarity  could  be  attached ;  and  the  lively 
manner  and  gestures  with  which  it  was  accompanied  were  so 
completely  in  accord  with  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  the  style 
of  talking  that  I  cannot  assign  them  a  difierent  origin.  In 
long  derivation,  perhaps  the  manner  of  the  Scottish  court 
might  have  been  originally  formed  on  that  of  France,  to  which 
it  had  certainly  some  affinity ;  but  I  will  live  and  die  in  the  be- 
lief that  those  of  Mrs.  Baliol,  as  pleaong  as  they  were  peculiar, 
came  to  her  by  direct  descent  from  the  hi^  dames  who 
anciently  adorned  with  thdr  presence  the   royal   halls  of 

Holyrood. 
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MB0.  BAUOL  AflBISIB  XB.   OBOFTAiraBT  IN  HO  JJXMBLART 

(SFBCUULTIONB 

SooH  as  I  have  desmbed  Mnu  Bethune  Baliol,  the  reader  wiH 
easily  believe  tbat|  when  I  thou^^t  of  the  minoellaneoos  luitiiVB 
of  my  work,  I  rested  mpoa  the  inlbrmatioii  she  possessed,  and 
her  oQmmiinicative  disposittOD,  as  one  of  the  pxincipal  sapports 
of  my  enterprise.  Indeed,  she  by  no  means  disapproved  erf  my 
proposed  publioation,  though  expressing  herself  very  doubtful 
how  far  she  could  personally  assist  it--«  doubt  which  might  be 
perhaps  set  down  to  a  little  ladylike  coquetry,  which  required 
to  be  sued  for  the  boon  she  was  not  unwilling  to  gnuot.  Or, 
peihaps,  the  good  old  lady,  conscious  that  her  unusual  term  of 
years  must  soon  draw  to  a  dose^  preferred  bequeathing  the 
materials  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy  to  subjecting  them  to  the 
judgment  of  a  eritical  public  during  her  lifetime. 

Many  a  time  I  used,  in  our  oonversationa  of  the  GaiKmgate^ 
to  resume  my  request  of  assistance,  froma  sense  that  my  friend 
was  the  most  valuable  depository  of  Scottish  tiaditioiis  that 
was  probably  now  to  be  fcmnd.  This  was  a  subject  on  whidi 
my  mind  was  so  much  made  up,  that  when  I  heard  her  carry 
her  description  of  manners  so  tar  back  beyond  her  own  time^  and 
describe  how  Fletcher  of  Salton  spoke^  how  Graham  of  Claver- 
house  danced,  what  were  the  jewels  worn  by  the  famous  Duchess 
of  Lauderdale,  and  how  she  came  by  them,  I  could  not  hdp 
telling  her  I  thought  her  some  feiry,  who  cheated  us  by  retain- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  mortal  of  our  own  day,  when,  in  fact, 
she  had  witnessed  the  revohitions  of  centuries.  She  was  much 
diverted  when  I  required  her  to  take  some  solemn  oath  that 
she  had  not  danced  at  the  balls  given  by  Mary  of  Este,  when 
her  unhappy  husband*  occupied  Holyrood  in  a  spedes  of 
honourable  banishment;  or  adced  whether  she  could  not  re- 

*  The  Duke  of  York,  aftorwarde  Jamei  IL,  ftreqnentlT  reiided  In  Holmod  Hoose, 
when  his  rdigion  rendered  him  an  oltfeot  of  fiupldon  to  the  BngUah  Farliamait. 
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oolleot  Charies  the  Second,  when  he  oame  to  Scotland  in  1650, 
and  did  not  pocaoflo  some  alight  reooUeotiona  of  the  bold 
naurper  who  dn>ve  him  bejmid  the  Forth. 

^Beau  wmin^  ahe  aaid,  laughing,  'none  of  theae  do  I 
remember  peraonally;  but  you  moat  know  there  haa  been 
wonderftdlj  litde  change  on  mj  natural  temper  from  youth  to 
age.  From  which  it  f  oUowa,  couain,  that,  being  even  now  aome- 
tUng  too  young  in  apirit  for  the  yeara  which  Time  haa  marked 
me  in  hia  calendar,  I  waa,  when  a  girl,  a  litUe  too  old  for  thoae 
of  my  own  atanding,  and  aa  much  inclined  at  that  period  to 
keep  the  aooiety  of  elder  penona  aa  I  am  now  diapoaed  to 
admit  the  company  of  gay  young  f ellowa  of  fifty  or  aizl^  like 
yourself,  rather  tlian  collect  about  me  all  the  octogenariana. 
Now,  although  I  do  not  actually  come  from  elfland,  and  there-  y 
fore  cannot  boaat  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  person- 
agea  you  inquire  about,  yet  I  have  seen  and  heard  thoae  who 
knew  them  well,  and  who  have  given  me  aa  diatinct  an  account 
of  them  aa  I  could  give  you  myaelf  of  the  Empresa-Queen  or 
Frederick  of  Pruaaia ;  and  I  will  frankly  add,'  aaid  she,  lai^hing 
and  offering  her  honhcimMn^  'that  /  hafO€  heard  ao  much  <S 
the  yean  which  immediately  aucceeded  the  Revolution,  that  I 
aometimea  am  apt  to  confuse  the  vivid  deaoriptaonB  fixed  on  my 
memory  by  the  frequent  and  animated  recitation  of  others  for 
thinga  which  I  myself  have  actually  witnessed.  I  caught  my- 
aelf but  yeaterdfl^  deacribing  to  Lord  M the  riding  of  the 

laat  Scottiah  Paruament,  wiSi  aa  much  minuteness  aa  ^  I  had 
Been  it,  aa  my  mother  did,  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  Lord 
Moray'a  lodging  in  the  Oanongate.' 

'I  am  sure  you  must  have  given  Lord  M a  high  treat.' 

'  I  treated  him  to  a  hearty  laugh,  I  believe,'  she  replied ; 
*  but  it  ia  you,  you  vile  seducer  of  youtii,  who  lead  me  into  such 
folliea.  But  I  will  be  on  m^  guard  againat  my  own  weakness. 
I  do  not  well  know  if  the  'Wandering  Jew  is  supposed  to  have 
a  wife,  but  I  should  be  sorry  a  decent  middle-aged  Scottiah 
gentlewoman  ahould  be  auspeoted  of  identity  with  auch  a  super- 
natural person.' 

'For  all  that,  I  must  torture  you  a  little  more,  ma  heUe 
eouainej  with  my  interrogatoriea ;  for  how  shall  I  ever  turn 
author  unlesa  on  the  atrength  of  the  information  which  you 
have  80  often  procured  me  on  the  andent  state  of  mannera  t ' 

'  Stay,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  give  your  pointa  of  inquiry  a 
name  so  very  venerable,  if  I  am  expected  to  answer  them. 
Ancient  ia  a  term  for  antedOuvians.     Tou  may  catechise  me 
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about  the  battle  of  Blodden,  or  ask  particiilani  aboat  Bmoe 
and  Wallace,  under  pretext  of  cariosity  after  ancient  maanen; 
and  that  last  subject  would  '^^ake  my  Baliol  blood,  you  know.' 

'Well,  but»  A^  Baliol,  suppose  we  settle  our  era.  Tou  do 
not  call  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  kingdom  off 
Britain  yery  andentf ' 

*  Umph  1  no>  cousin.  I  think  I  could  tell  you  more  of  that 
than  folk  nowadays  remember ;  for  instance,  tibat^  as  James  was 
trooping  towards  England,  bag  and  baggage,  his  journey  was 
stopped  near  Gockenzie  by  meeting  the  funeral  of  the  Earl  off 
Winton,*  the  old  and  faithful  servant  and  follower  of  his  ill- 
fated  mother,  poor  Mary.  It  was  an  ill  omen  for  the  "infare," 
and  so  was  seen  of  it,  cousin.' 

I  did  not  choose  to  prosecute  this  subject,  well  knowing 
Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol  did  not  like  to  be  much  pressed  on  the 
subject  of  the  Stuarts,  whose  misfortones  Ae  pitied,  the 
rather  that  her  father  had  espoused  their  cause.  And  yet  her 
attachment  to  the  present  dynasty  being  very  sincere^  and 
even  ardent,  more  especially  as  her  family  had  served  his  late 
Majesty  boUi  in  peace  and  war,  she  experienced  a  little  embar- 
rassment in  reconciling  her  opinions  respecting  the  exiled 
family  with  those  she  entertained  for  the  present.  In  fact^ 
like  many  an  old  Jacobite,  she  was  contented  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  on  the  subject,  comforting  herself  that  now  every- 
thing stood  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  that  there  was  no  use  in 
looking  back  narrowly  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter  half 
a  century  ago. 

'The  Highlands,'  I  suggested,  *  should  furnish  yon  with 
ample  subjects  of  recoUeotion.  Tou  hare  witnessed  the  com- 
plete change  of  that  primeval  country,  and  have  seen  a  raoe 
not  far  removed  from  the  earliest  period  of  society  melted 
down  into  the  great  nuiss  of  civilisation ;  and  that  could  not 
happen  without  incidents  striking  in  themselves,  and  curious  as 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.' 

'It  is  very  true,'  said  Mrs.  Baliol;  'one  would  think  it 
should  have  struck  the  observers  greatly,  and  yet  it  scaroefy 
did  so.  For  me,  I  was  no  Highlander  myself,  and  the  High- 
land chiefs  of  old,  of  whom  I  certainly  knew  several,  had  little 
in  their  manners  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lowland  gentry 
when  they  mixed  in  society  in  Edinburgh,  and  assumed  tli^ 
Lowland  dress.  Their  peculiar  character  was  for  the  clansmen 
at  home;  and  you  must  not  imagine  that  they  swaggered 

*  See  Note  SB. 
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abcmt  in  platds  and  broadswordB  at  the  CiobBi  or  oame  to  the 
Aflsembly  Roomfl  in  bonnets  and  kilts.' 

*I  remember/  said  I,  'that  Swift»  in  his ./biiniaZ,  tells  Stella 
he  had  dined  in  the  hoose  of  a  Soots  nobleman,  with  two 
Highland  chiefs,  whom  he  had  foond  as  well-bred  man  as  he 
had  ever  met  with.'* 

'Veiy  likely/  said  my  friend.  'The  extremes  of  society 
approach  much  more  closely  to  each  other  than  perhaps  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  expected.  The  savage  is  always  to  a 
certain  degree  polite.  Besides,  going  always  anned,  and  having 
a  very  punctilious  idea  of  their  own  gentility  and  consequence, 
they  usually  behaved  to  each  other  and  to  the  Lowknders  with 
a  good  deal  of  formal  politeness,  which  sometimes  even  procured 
them  the  character  of  insincerity.' 

'Falsehood  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  society,  as  well  as  \y 
the  deferential  f onns  which  we  style  politeness,'  I  replied.  '  A 
child  does  not  see  the  least  moral  beauty  in  truth  until  he  has 
been  flogged  half  a  dozen  times.  It  is  so  easy,  and  apparently 
so  natural,  to  deny  what  you  cannot  be  eanly  convicted  of, 
that  a  savage  as  well  as  a  child  lies  to  excuse  himself,  almost 
as  instinctively  as  he  raises  his  hand  to  protect  his  head.  The 
old  saying,  "confess  and  be  hanged,"  carries  much  argument 
in  it.  I  observed  a  remark  the  other  day  in  old  Birrell.  He 
mentions  that  M'Qregor  of  Glenstrae  t  and  some  of  his  people 
had  surrendered  themselves  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  upon 
the  express  condition  that  they  should  be  conveyed  safe  into 
Ebigland.  The  MacCallan  Mhor  of  the  d^  kept  the  word  of 
promise,  but  it  was  only  to  the  ear.  He  indeed  sent  his 
captives  to  Berwidk,  where  they  had  an  airing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed,  but  it  was  under  the  custody  of  a  strong 
guard,  by  whom  they  were  brought  back  to  Edinbuigh  and  - 
delivered  to  the  executioner.  This  Birrell  calls  "keeping  a 
Highlandman's  promiBe." ' 

'Well,'  replied  Mrs.  Baliol,  'I  might  add,  that  many  of  the 
Highland  chiefo  whom  I  knew  in  former  days  had  been  brought 
up  in  France,  which  might  improve  their  politeness,  though 
perhaps  it  did  not  amend  their  sincerily.  But,  considering 
that,  belonging  to  the  depressed  and  defeated  f^ujtion  in  the 
state^  they  were  compelled  sometimes  to  use  dissimulation, 
you  must  set  their  uniform  fidelity  to  their  friends  against 

*  Bxnuoror  JouBVAZ.  to  Btmlla.—*!  dJned  to-day  n2fh  Muoh  171S)iHth  Iiord 
Tnuanr  and  two  ge&tteman  of  the  HlgManda  of  floowawl,  yat  yary  poUta  iiiflii.*^ 
SwUtra  ITorto,  tqL  iS.  p.  7,  Bdln.  1884 
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their  oooamonal  falsehood  to  their  enemiefl^  and  then  yvm 
not  judge  poor  John  Highlandman  too  flOTerelj.  They  wen 
in  a  state  of  society  where  bri^t  lights  are  strongly  oonteasted 
with  deep  shadows.' 

'  It  is  to  that  point  I  would  bring  you,  ma  belle  eounne^  and 
therefore  they  are  most  proper  subjects  for  oompOBition.' 

'And  you  want  to  turn  composer,  my  good  friend,  and  set 

my  old  tdies  to  some  popular  tuneY    But  &ere  haye  been  too 

y^     many  composers,  if  that  be  the  word,  in  the  field  before.     The 

^'^  Highlands  were  indeed  a  rich  mine ;  but  they  haye,  I  think, 

been  fairly  wrought  out»  as  a  good  tune  is  grinded  into  Yulgarii^ 

when  it  descends  to  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  the  barrel-oigan.' 

'  If  it  be  really  tune,'  I  replied,  '  it  will  recover  its  better 
qualities  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  better  artists.' 

' Umph  1 '  said  Mrs.  Baliol,  tapping  her  box,  'we  aie  happy 
in  our  own  good  opinion  this  evening,  Mr.  Gioftangry.  And  ao 
you  think  you  can  restore  the  gloss  to  the  tartan,  whidi  it  has 
lost  by  being  dragged  through  ao  many  fingersT 

'With  your  assistance  to  procure  materials,  my  dear  lady, 
much,  I  tlunk,  may  be  done.' 

'Well,  I  must  do  my  besti  I  suppose ;  though  all  I  know 
about  theOael  is  but  of  little  consequence.  Indeed,  I  gathered 
it  chiefly  from  Donald  MacLeish.' 

'  And  who  might  Donald  MaoLeish  be  r 

'  Neither  bard  nor  seannachie,  I  assure  you,  nor  monk  nor 
hermit)  the  approved  authorities  for  old  traditionB.  Donald 
was  as  good  a  postilion  as  ever  drove  a  chaise  and  pair  between 
Glencroe  and  Inverazy.  I  assure  you,  when  I  give  you  my 
Highland  anecdotes,  you  will  hear  mudi  of  Donald  MacLeish. 
He  was  Alice  Lambskin's  beau  and  mine  through  a  long  High- 
land tour.' 

'But  when  am  I  to  possess  these  anecdotes?  You  answer 
me  as  Harley  did  poor  Prior — 


Let  that  be  done  whioh  Mat  doth  say. 
"  Yea,"  qnoth  the  earl,  '<but  not  to-day.' 


'  Well,  mon  beau  contin^  if  you  begin  to  remind  me  of  my 
cruelty,  I  must  remind  you  it  has  struck  nine  on  the  Abbey 
clock,  and  it  is  time  you  were  going  home  to  Little  Groftangiy. 
For  my  promise  to  assist  your  antiquarian  researches,  be  assured 
I  will  one  day  keep  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  It  shall  not  be  a 
Highlandman's  promise,  as  your  old  dtiaien  calls  it.' 

I  by  this  time  suspected  the  purpose  of  my  friend's  pro- 
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}  onstmation;  and  it  saddened  my  heart  to  refleot  that  I  was 

I  not  to  get  the  information  which  I  desired,  excepting  in  the 

I  shape  of  a  legacy.    I  found,  accordingly,  in  the  packet  trans- 

znit1;ed  to  me  after  the  ezoeUent  lady's  death,  several  anecdotes 
I  respecting  the  Highlands,  from  which  I  have  selected  that 

which  follows,  chiefly  on  aocotmt  of  its  possessing  great  power 
I  over  the  feelings  of  my  critical  housekeeper,  Janet  M'Evoy, 

I  who  wept  most  bitterly  when  I  read  it  to  her.    It  is,  however, 

but  a  veiy  simple  tale,  and  may  have  no  interest  for  persons 

beyond  Janet's  rank  of  life  or  understanding. 
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CHAPTEB  I 

It  wonnd  as  near  aa  near  oonld  be, 
But  what  it  ia  she  cannot  tell ; 
On  the  other  aide  it  seemed  to  be 
Of  the  huge  broad-breasted  old  oak-tree. 

OOLXBIDOB. 

Mb8.  Bbthunb  Bauol's  memorandum  begins  thuB : — 

It  is  five^nd-thirtj,  or  perhaps  nearer  forty,  years  ago^ 
BinoOy  to  relieve  the  dejection  of  spirits  occasioned  by  a 
great  family  loss  sustained  two  or  three  months  before,  I  under- 
took what  was  called  the  short  Highland  tour.  This  had 
become  in  some  degree  fashionable ;  but  though  the  military 
roads  were  excellent,  yet  the  accommodation  was  so  indifferent, 
that  it  was  reckoned  a  little  adventure  to  accomplish  it. 
Besides,  the  Highlands,  though  now  as  peaceable  as  any  part  of 
ELing  Geoige's  dominions,  was  a  sound  which  still  carried  tenor, 
while  so  many  survived  who  had  witnessed  the  insurrection  of 
1745;  and  a  vague  idea  of  fear  was  impressed  on  many,  as 
they  looked  from  the  towers  of  Stirling  northward  to  the  huge 
ohaon  of  mountains,  which  rises  like  a  dusky  rampart  to  conceal 
in  its  recesses  a  people  whose  dress,  manners,  and  language 
differed  still  very  much  from  those  of  their  Lowland  country- 
men. For  my  part,  I  come  of  a  race  not  greatly  subject  to 
apprehensions  arising  from  imagination  only.  I  had  some 
Highland  relatives,  Imew  several  of  their  families  of  distinction; 
and,  though  only  having  the  company  of  my  bower-maiden, 
Mrs.  Alice  Lambskin,  I  went  on  my  journey  fearless. 

But  then  I  had  a  guide  and  cicerone  almost  equal  to  Greatr 
heart  in  the  PUgrimCs  Progress^  in  no  less  a  person  than  Donald 
MacLeish,  the  postilion  whom  I  hired  at  Stirling,  with  a  pair 
of  able-bodied  horses,  as  steady  as  Donald  himself,  to  drag 
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my  oazriage^  my  duamiai  and  myaelf ,  wheresoever  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  ga 

Donald  MacLeish  was  one  of  a  race  of  postrboys  whom,  I 
suppose,  mail-ooaches  and  steam-boats  have  put  out  of  fe"«h«^»^ 
They  were  to  be  found  chiefly  at  Perth,  Stirling,  or  Glasgow, 
where  they  and  their  horses  were  usually  hired  by  trayeUerfl^ 
or  tourists,  to  aooomplish  such  journeys  (rf  business  or  pleasure 
as  they  might  have  to  perform  in  the  knd  of  the  Gael.  This 
dass  of  persons  approached  to  the  character  of  what  is  called 
abroad  a  eoficfiicttfur ;  or  might  be  compared  to  the  sailing-master 
on  board  a  British  ship  of  war,  who  follows  out  after  his  own 
manner  the  course  which  the  captain  commands  him  to  observe. 
Tou  explained  to  your  postilion  the  length  of  your  tour,  and  the 
objects  you  were  desirous  it  should  embrace ;  and  you  found 
him  perfectly  competent  to  fix  the  places  of  rest  or  refreshment^ 
with  due  attention  that  those  should  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  your  convenience,  and  to  any  points  of  interest  whidi  yon 
might  desire  to  visit. 

The  qualifications  of  such  a  person  were  necessarily  muck 
superior  to  those  of  the  '  first  ready,'  who  gallops  thrice  a  day 
over  the  same  ten  miles.  Donald  MacLeish,  besides  being 
quite  alert  at  repairing  all  ordinary  accidents  to  his  horses  and 
carriage^  and  in  making  shift  to  support  them,  where  forage 
was  scarce,  with  such  substitutes  as  bannocks  and  cakes,  was 
likewise  a  man  of  intellectual  resouroes.  He  had  acquired  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  traditional  stories  of  the  country 
which  he  had  traversed  so  often;  and,  if  encouraged  (f6r 
Donald  was  a  man  of  the  most  decorous  reserve),  he  would 
willingly  point  out  to  you  the  site  of  the  principal  clan-battles, 
and  recount  the  most  remarkable  legends  by  which  the  road, 
and  the  objects  which  occurred  in  travelling  it,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. There  was  some  originality  in  tiie  man's  habits  of 
thinking  and  expressing  himself,  his  turn  for  legendary  lore 
strangely  ccHitrasting  with  a  portion  of  the  knowing  shrewd- 
ness bel(»igiDg  to  lus  actual  occupation,  which  made  his  con- 
versation amuse  the  way  well  enough. 

Add  to  this,  Donald  knew  all  his  peculiar  duties  in  the 
country  which  he  traversed  so  frequently.  He  could  teil,  to 
a  day,  when  they  would  be  'killing  lamb'  at  Tyndrum  or 
Glenuilt,  so  that  the  stranger  would  have  some  chance  of 
being  fed  like  a  Christian ;  and  knew  to  a  mile  the  last  village 
where  it  was  possible  to  procure  a  wheaten  loaf,  for  the  g^uidance 
of  those  who  were  little  familiar  with  the  Land  of  Cakes.    He 
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was  aoquainted  with  the  road  eyeiy  mOe,  and  oonld  tdl  to  an 
inch  which  Bide  of  a  Highland  bridge  was  passable,  which 
decidedly  dangerous.*  In  shart^  Donald  MacLeish  was  not  only 
our  faithful  attendant  and  steady  servant^  but  our  humble  and 
obliging  friend;  and  though  I  have  known  the  half-classical 
cicerone  of  Italy,  the  ttdkative  French  vaUt^d^plaee^  and  even 
the  muleteer  of  Spain,  who  piques  himself  on  being  a  maize- 
eater,  and  whose  honour  is  not  to  be  questioned  without  danger, 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  so  sensible  and  intelligent  a 
guide. 

Our  motions  were^  of  course,  under  Donald's  direction ;  and 
it  frequently  happexied,  when  the  weather  was  serene,  that  we 
preferred  halting  to  rest  his  horses  even  where  there  was  no 
established  stage,  and  taking  our  refreshment  under  a  crag, 
from  which  leaped  a  wateifeJl,  or  beside  the  veige  of  a  fountain, 
enamelled  with  verdant  turf  and  wild-flowers.  Donald  had 
an  eye  for  such  spots,  and  though  he  had,  I  daresay,  never 
read  OU  BUu  or  Don  QtUxaUj  yet  he  chose  such  halting-places 
as  Le  Sage  or  Cervantes  would  have  described.  Very  often,  as 
he  observed  the  pleasure  I  took  in  conversing  with  the  oountiy 
people,  he  would  manage  to  fix  our  place  of  rest  near  a  cottage 
where  there  was  some  old  Gael  whose  Inoadsword,  had  biased 
at  Falkirk  or  Preston,  and  who  seemed  the  frail  yet  faithful 
record  of  times  which  had  passed  away.  Or  he  would  contrive 
to  quarter  ua,  as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea  went»  upon  the  hospitality 
of  some  parish  minister  of  worth  and  intelligence,  or  some 
oonntiy  family  of  the  better  class,  who  mingled  with  the  wild 
simplicity  of  their  original  manners,  and  their  ready  and  hos- 
pitable welcome,  a  sort  of  courtesy  belonging  to  a  people  the 
lowest  of  whom  are  accustomed  to  confer  theo^nlves  as 
being,  according  to  the  Spanish  phrase,  'as  good  gentlemen  as 
the  king,  only  not  quite  so  rich.' 

To  fJl  such  persons  Donald  Maclieiah  was  well  known,  and 
his  introduction  passed  as  current  as  if  we  had  brought  letters 
from  some  high  chief  of  the  countiy. 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Highland  hospitality,  which 
welcomed  us  with  all  the  variety  of  mountain  fare,  preparations 
of  milk  and  eggs,  and  girdle-cakes  of  various  kincuBy  as  well  as 
more  substantial  dainties,  according  to  the  inhabitant's  means 
of  regaling  the  passenger,  descended  rather  too  exuberantly 
on  Donald  MacLeish  in  the  shape  of  mountain  dew.  Poor 
Donald  1  he  was  on  such  occasions  like  Gideon's  fleece,  moist 

«  See  HigM»d  Bridges.    Note  86. 
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•with  the  noUe  elemanti  whiob,  of  ooone^  Ml  not  on  us.  But 
it  was  his  only  fault,  anid  when  pressed  to  drink  doehronrdorroek 
to  my  ladyship's  good  health,  it  would  have  been  fll  taken  to 
have  refused  the  pledge^  nor  was  he  willing  to  do  saoh  dis- 
oourtesy.  It  was,  I  repeat,  his  only  fault,  nor  had  we  any  great 
light  to  oomplain ;  for  if  it  rendered  him  a  little  more  talkatiTB^ 
it  augmented  his  ordinary  dian  d  punctilious  dTilzty,  and  he 
only  drove  dower,  and  talked  longer  and  more  pompously,  than 
when  he  had  not  come  by  a  drop  of  usquebaugh.  It  was,  we 
remarked,  only  on  suoh  oooasions  that  Donald  talked  with  an 
air  of  importance  of  the  family  of  MaoLeish ;  and  we  had  no 
title  to  be  scrupulous  in  censuring  a  fmble  the  ooDseqaenoes 
of  which  were  confined  within  such  innocent  limits. 

We  became  so  much  accustomed  to  Donald's  mode  of  mana^ 
ing  us,  that  we  observed  with  some  interest  the  art  which  he 
uMd  to  produce  a  little  agreeable  surprise,  by  ccmoealing  from 
us  the  spot  where  he  proposed  our  halt  to  be  made,  when  it 
was  of  an  unusual  and  interesting  character.  This  was  so 
much  his  wont,  that,  when  he  made  apologies  at  setting  off,  for 
being  obliged  to  stop  in  some  strange,  solitary  place  till  the 
horses  should  eat  the  com  which  he  brought  on  with  them  for 
that  purpose,  our  imagination  used  to  be  on  the  stretch  to 
guess  what  romantic  retreat  he  had  secretly  fixed  upon  for  our 
noontide  baiting-place. 

We  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  at  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Dalmally,  and  nad  gone  upon  the  lake  under  the 
guidance  of  the  excellent  deigyman  who  was  then  incumbent 
at  Qlenorquhy,*  and  had  heard  an  hundred  legends  of  the  stem 
chiefs  of  Loch  Awe,t  Duncan  with  the  thrum  bonnet,  and  the 
other  lords  of  the  now  mouldering  towers  of  Eilchum.  Thus 
it  was  later  than  usual  when  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  after 
a  hint  or  two  from  Donald  conceming  the  length  of  Ae  way 
to  the  next  stage,  as  there  was  no  good  halting^plaoe  between 
Dalmally  and  Oban. 

Having  bid  adieu  to  our  venerable  and  kind  cicerone,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  tour,  winding  round  the  tremendous  mountain 
called  Ben  Cruachan,  which  rushes  down  in  all  its  majesty  of 
rocks  and  wilderness  on  the  lake,  leaving  only  a  pass,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  strength,  the  warlike  dan  of  Mao- 
Dougal  of  Lorn  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  sagacious  Robert 
Bruce.    That  king,  the  WelliDgton  of  his  day,  had  accomplished 

•  nds  venenble  and  hospitable  genUeman's  name  vas  Xaclntyra. 

t  Baa  Note  se. 
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by  a  forced  marohy  the  unexpected  mancouTre  of  foroing  a  body 
of  troope  round  the  other  ride  of  the  mountain,  and  thus  plaoed 
them  m  the  flank  and  in  the  rear  of  the  men  of  Lorn,  whom  at 
the  same  time  he  attacked  in  front.  The  great  number  of 
oaims  yet  Timble,  as  you  descend  the  pass  on  the  westward 
side,  shows  the  extent  of  the  yengeance  which  Bruce  exhausted 
on  his  inveterate  and  personal  enemies.  I  am,  you  know, 
the  sister  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  since  struck  me  forcibly  that 
the  manosuTre  which  Donald  described  resembled  those  of 
Wellington  or  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  a  great  man  Robert 
Bruce,  even  a  Baliol  must  admit  that ;  although  it  begins  now 
to  be  allowed  that  his  title  to  the  crown  was  scarce  so  good  as 
that  of  the  unfortunate  family  with  whom  he  contended.  But 
let  that  pass.  The  slaughter  had  been  the  greater,  as  the 
deep  and  rapid  river  Awe  is  disgorged  from  the  lake,  just  in  the 
rear  of  the  fugitives,  and  encircles  the  base  of  the  tremenr 
dous  mountain ;  so  that  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  fliers 
was  intercepted  on  all  rides  by  the  inaccesrible  character  of 
the  country,  which  had  seemed  to  promise  them  defence  and 
protection.* 

Musing,  like  the  Irish  lady  in  the  song,  '  upon  things  which 
are  long  enough  a-gone,'t  we  felt  no  impatience  at  ti^e  slow, 
and  almost  oreemng,  pace  with  which  our  conductor  proceeded 
along  General  Wide's  military  road,  which  never  or  rarely 
condescends  to  turn  aride  from  the  steepest  ascent^  but  pro- 
ceeds right  up  and  down  hill,  with  the  indifference  to  height 
and  hollow,  steep  or  level,  indicated  by  the  old  Roman  engineers. 
Still,  however,  tibe  substantial  excellence  of  these  great  works 
— for  such  are  the  military  highways  in  the  Highlands  — 
deserved  the  compliment  of  the  poet»  who^  whether  he  canw 
from  our  sister  kingdom,  and  spoke  in  his  own  dialect^  or 
whether  he  supposed  those  whom  he  addressed  might  have 
some  nati(»ial  pretensimi  to  the  second  sights  produced  the 
celebrated  couplet — 

Had  you  but  seen  these  roads  htfvrt  they  were  made, 
Yon  would  bold  np  your  bands,  and  bless  Qeneral  Wade. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  wonderful  than  to  see  these  wilder- 
nesses penetrated  and  pervious  in  every  quarter  by  broad 
accesses  of  the  best  posrible  construction,  and  so  superior  to 
what  the  country  could  have  demanded  for  many  centuries  for 

*  See  Battle  betwlsctBroet  and  MaodoiQgftl  of  Lorn.    Note  ST. 
t  ThJs  is  a  line  from  a  verf  pathetio  ballad  wliich  I  heard  aimg  \ty  one  of  the  Toong 
ladies  of  Sdgewortfaatown  In  18S8.    I  do  not  know  that  It  has  been  printed. 
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any  pacific  purpoae  of  commetdal  interooorae.  Thus  the  tiBoeB 
of  war  are  sometimea  happily  accommodated  to  the  purpoaea  of 
peace.  The  Tictories  of  Bonaparte  haye  heen  without  results; 
but  his  road  over  the  Simplon  will  long  be  the  commnnioatian 
betwixt  peaceful  countries,  who  will  apply  to  the  ends  of  com- 
merce and  Mendly  intercourse  that  gigantic  work  whidi  was 
formed  for  the  ambitious  pufpose  of  wariike  inyasion. 

While  we  were  thus  steding  along,  we  gradually  turned 
round  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Gruachan,  and  descending  tae  oourae 
of  the  foaming  and  rapid  Awe,  left  behind  us  the  expanse  off 
the  majestic  lake  which  gives  birth  to  that  impetuous  river. 
The  rocks  and  precipices  which  stooped  down  perpendioulariy  on 
our  path  on  the  right  hand  exhibited  a  few  remains  of  the  wood 
which  once  clothed  them,  but  which  had,  in  latter  times,  been 
felled  to  supply,  Donald  MacLeish  informed  us,  the  iron- 
founderies  at  the  Bunawe.  This  made  us  fix  our  eyes  with 
interest  on  one  hurge  oak,  which  grew  on  the  left  hand  towaids 
the  river.  It  seemed  a  tree  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
picturesque  beauty,  and  stood  just  where  there  appeared  to  be  a 
few  roods  of  open  ground  lying  among  huge  stones,  which  had 
rolled  down  from  the  mountain.  To  add  to  the  romance  off  the 
situation,  the  spot  of  dear  ground  extended  round  the  foot  of  a 
proud-browed  rock,  from  the  summit  of  which  leaped  a  mountain 
stream  in  a  fall  of  sixty  feet^  in  which  it  was  dissolved  into  foam 
and  dew.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fall  the  rivulet  with  difficulty 
collected,  like  a  routed  general,  its  dispersed  forces,  and,  as  tf 
tamed  by  its  descent^  found  a  noiseless  passage  through  the 
heath  to  join  the  Awe. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  tree  and  waterfall,  and  wished 
myself  nearer  them;  not  that  I  thought  of  sketch-book  cur  port- 
folio— ^f or,  in  my  younger  days,  misses  were  not  accustomed  to 
black-lead  pencils,  unless  they  could  use  them  to  some  good 
purpose — but  merely  to  indulge  myself  with  a  oioser  view. 
Donald  immediately  opened  the^  chaise  door,  but  observed  it 
was  rough  walking  down  the  brae,  and  that  I  would  see  the 
tree  better  by  keeping  the  road  for  a  hundred  yards  farther, 
when  it  passed  closer  to  the  spot,  for  which  he  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  have  no  predilection.  'He  knew,'  he  said,  'a  far 
bigger  tree  than  that  nearer  Bunawe,  and  it  was  a  place  where 
there  was  fiat  ground  for  the  carriage  to  stand,  which  it  could 
jimply  do  on  these  braes ;  but  just  as  my  leddyship  liked.' 

My  ladyship  did  choose  rather  to  look  at  the  fine  tree  before 
me  than  to  pass  it  by  in  hopes  of  a  finer;  so  we  walked  beside 
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the  carriage  till  we  ahoald  come  to  a  pdntfrom  whioli»  Donald 
aasured  U8,  we  mighty  without  Bonmbling,  go  as  near  the  tree 
aa  we  ohose^  'though  he  wadua  adTiae  ua  to  go  nearer  than 
the  highroad.' 

There  was  aomething  giaye  and  mysterious  in  Donald's  sun- 
hrowned  countenance  when  he  gave  us  this  intimation^  and  his 
manner  was  so  di£ferent  from  his  usual  frankness,  that  my 
female  cozioBity  was  set  in  motion.  We  walked  on  the  whilst^ 
and  I  found  the  tree,  of  which  we  had  now  lost  sight  by  the 
intervention  of  some  rising  ground,  was  really  nK>re  distant 
than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  'I  could  have  sworn  now,'  said  I 
to  my  cicerone,  *  that  yon  tree  and  waterfall  was  the  very  place 
where  you  intended  to  make  a  stop  to<Uty.' 

'The  Lc»d  forbid ! '  said  Donald,  hastily. 

'And  for  what»  Donaldt  why  should  you  be  willing  to  pass 
so  pleasant  a  spott' 

'It's  ower  near  Dalmally,  my  leddy,  to  com  the  beasts :  it 
would  brii^  their  dinner  ower  near  their  breakfast^  poor  things ; 
an',  besides,  the  place  is  not  canny.' 

'Ohl  then  the  mystery  is  out.  There  is  a  bogle  or  a 
brownie,  a  witch  or  a  gyre-carlin,  a  bodach  or  a  fairy  in  the 
caaet' 

'The  ne'er  a  bit|  my  leddv :  ye  are  clean  aff  the  road,  as  I 
may  say.  But  if  your  leddyship  will  just  hae  patience,  and 
wait  till  we  are  by  the  place  and  out  of  the  glen,  111  tell  ye  all 
about  it.  There  is  no  much  luck  in  speaking  of  such  things 
in  the  place  ther  chanced  in.' 

I  was  obliged  to  suspend  my  curiosity,  observing,  that  if  I 
persisted  in  twisting  the  discourse  one  way  while  D<mald  was 
twining  it  another,  I  should  make  his  objection,  like  a  hempen 
cord,  just  so  much  the  tougher.  At  length  the  pnmiised  turn 
of  the  road  brought  us  within  fifty  paces  of  the  tree  which  I 
desired  to  admire,  and  I  now  saw  to  my  surprise  that  there 
was  a  human  habitation  among  the  diffii  which  surrounded 
it.  It  was  a  hut  of  the  least  dimensions,  and  most  miserable 
description,  that  I  ever  saw  even  in  the  Highlands.  The  walls 
of  sod,  or  'divot^'  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  were  not  four  feet  high; 
the  roof  was  of  turf,  repaired  with  reeds  and  sedges;  the  chim- 
ney was  composed  of  day,  bound  round  by  straw  ropes;  and 
the  whole  walls,  roof,  and  chimney  were  alike  covered  with  the 
vegetation  of  house-leek,  rye-grass,  and  moss,  common  to  de- 
cayed cottages  formed  of  such  materials.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  vertigo  of  a  kale-yard,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the 
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yexy  wont  huts ;  and  of  living  things  we  saw  nothingi  save  a 
kid  which  was  browsing  on  the  roof  dt  the  hnt^  and  a  goat^  its 
mother,  at  some  distanoe,  feeding  betwixt  the  oak  and  the 
rivet«Awe. 

<  What  num,'  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  'can  haye  com- 
mitted sin  deep  enough  to  deserre  such  a  miserable  dwelling ! ' 

'  Sin  enough,'  said  Donald  MaoLeish,  with  a  half-^upprossod 
groan;  *  and  Qod  He  knoweth,  misery  enough  too ;  and  it  is  no 
man's  dwelling  neither,  but  a  woman's.' 

*  A  woman's ! '  I  repeated,  'and  in  so  lonely  a  place.  What 
sort  of  a  woman  can  she  bef ' 

'Gome  this  way,  my  leddy,  and  you  may  judge  that  for 
yourself,'  said  Donald.  And  by  advanoing  a  few  steps,  and 
making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left»  we  gained  a  sight  of  tiie  side 
off  the  great  broad-breasted  oak,  in  the  direction  opposed  to 
that  in  which  we  had  hitherto  seen  it. 

'If  she  keeps  her  old  wont,  she  will  be  there  at  this  hour  of 
the  day,'  said  Donald;  but  immediately  became  silent^  and 

Kinted  with  his  finger,  as  one  afraid  of  being  orerfaeaid.  I 
)ked,  and  beheld,  not  without  some  sense  <S  awe,  a  female 
form  seated  by  the  stem  of  the  oak,  with  her  head  drooping 
her  hands  cla4>ed,  and  a  dark-coloured  mantle  drawn  oyer  her 
head,  exactly  as  Judah  is  represented  in  the  Syrian  medals  as 
seated  under  her  palm-tree.  I  was  infected  with  the  fear  and 
reyerenoe  which  my  guide  seemed  to  entertain  towards  this 
solitary  being,  nor  did  I  think  of  advancing  towards  her  to 
obtain  a  nearer  view  until  I  had  cast  an  inquiring  look  on 
Donald ;  to  which  he  replied  in  a  half-whisper — 'She  has  been 
a  fearfu'  bad  woman,  my  leddy.' 

'Mad  woman,  said  you,'  replied  I,  hearing  him  imperfectly; 
'then  she  is  perhaps  dangerousY' 

'No>  she  is  not  mad,'  replied  DcHiald ;  'for  then  it  may  be 
she  would  be  happier  than  she  is;  though  when  she  thinks  on 
what  she  has  done,  and  caused  to  be  done,  rather  than  yield  up 
a  hair-breadth  of  her  ain  wicked  will,  it  is  not  likely  she  can  be 
very  well  settled.  But  she  neither  is  mad  nor  mischieyous; 
and  yet»  my  leddy,  I  think  you  had  best  not  go  nearer  to  her.' 
And  then,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  he  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  story  which  I  am  now  to  tell  more  in  detaU.  I  heard  the 
narratiye  with  a  mixture  of  honat  and  sympathy,  which  at  once 
impelled  me  to  approach  the  sufiforer,  and  speak  to  her  the 
words  off  comfort,  or  rather  of  pity,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
me  afmid  to  do  so. 
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This  indeed  was  the  feeling  with  which  she  was  regavded  by 
the  Highlandeis  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  looked  upon  Ekpat 
MaoTayish,  or  the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  aa  they  called  her,  as 
the  Greeks  considered  those  who  were  purmied  by  the  Furies, 
and  endured  the  mental  torment  consequent  on  great  criminal 
actions.  They  regarded  such  unhappy  bungs  aa  Orestes  and 
CEdipus  as  being  less  the  voluntary  perpetrators  of  their 
orimes  than  as  ^e  passive  instruments  by  which  the  terrible 
decrees  of  Destiny  had  been  accomplished ;  and  the  fear  with 
which  they  beheld  them  was  not  unmingled  with  veneration. 

I  also  learned  farther  from  Donald  MftcLeish,  that  there  was 
some  apprehension  of  ill  luck  attending  those  who  had  the  bold- 
ness to  appioaoh  too  near,  or  disturb  the  awful  solitude  ol 
a  being  so  unutterably  miserable :  that  it  was  si^^posed  that 
whosoever  approached  her  must  ezperienoe  in  some  respect  the 
contagion  of  her  wretchedness. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  reluctance  that  Donald  saw  me 
pvepare  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  sufferer,  and  that  he 
himself  followed  to  assist  me  in  the  descent  down  a  very  rough 
path.  I  bdieve  his  regard  for  me  ccmquered  some  ominous 
feelings  in  his  own  breast,  which  connected  his  duty  on  this 
occasion  with  the  presaging  fear  of  lame  honeOj  lost  linch-pins, 
overturns,  and  other  perilous  chances  of  the  postilion's  life. 

I  am  not  sure  if  my  own  courage  would  have  carried  me  so 
dose  to  Elspat,  had  he  not  followed.  There  was  in  her  coim- 
tenance  the  stem  abstraction  of  hopeless  and  overpowering 
sorrow,  mixed  with  the  contending  feelings  of  remorse,  and  of 
the  pride  which  struggled  to  conceal  it.  She  guessed,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  curiosity,  arising  out  of  her  uncommon  stoir,  which 
induced  me  to  intrude  on  her  solitude ;  and  she  could  not  be 
ideased  that  a  &te  like  hers  had  been  the  theme  of  a  traveller's 
amusement.  Tet  the  look  with  which  she  regarded  me  was 
one  of  scorn  instead  of  embarrassment.  The  opinion  of  the 
world  and  all  its  children  could  not  add  or  take  an  iota  from 
her  load  of  miseiy ;  and,  save  from  the  half-smile  that  seemed 
to  intimate  the  contempt  of  a  being  rapt  by  the  very  intensity 
of  her  affliction  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  humanities,  she 
seemed  as  indifferent  to  my  gaae  as  if  she  had  been  a  dead 
corpse  or  a  marble  statue. 

Elspat  was  above  the  middle  stature ;  her  hair,  now  grisEzled, 
was  still  profuse,  and  it  had  been  of  the  most  decided  black. 
So  were  her  eyes,  in  which,  contradicting  the  stem  and  rigid 
features  of  her  countenance,  there  shone  the  wild  and  troubled 


.-^ 
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light  that  indioates  an  vmsettled  mind.  Her  hair  was  wnpt 
round  a  silver  bodkin  with  some  attention  to  neatness,  and  her 
dark  mantle  was  disposed  around  her  with  a  degree  of  taste, 
though  the  materials  were  of  the  most  ordinary  sort. 

After  gasing  on  this  yietim  of  guilt  and  calamity  till  I  was 
ashamed  to  remain  silent,  though  uncertain  how  I  ought  to 
address  her,  I  began  to  express  my  surprise  at  her  choosing 
such  a  desert  and  deplorable  dwelling.  She  cut  short  these 
expressions  of  sympathy,  by  answering  in  a  stem  Yoioe^  without 
the  least  change  of  countenance  or  posture — *  Daughter  of  the 
stranger,  he  has  told  you  my  stoiy.'  I  was  sQenced  at  once, 
and  felt  how  little  all  earthly  accommodation  must  seem  to  the 
mind  which  had  such  subjecte  as  hers  for  rumination.  Without 
again  attempting  to  open  the  conyersation,  I  took  a  piece  of  gold 
from  my  purse,  for  Donald  had  intimated  she  liyed  on  alms^ 
expecting  she  would  at  least  stretch  her  hand  to  receiye  it.  But 
she  neither  accepted  mx  rejected  the  gift;  she  did  not  eyen 
seem  to  notice  it,  though  twenty  times  as  yaluable,  probably,  as 
was  usuaUy  oflfered.  I  was  obliged  to  place  it  on  her  knee, 
saying  inyoluntarily,  as  I  did  so,  '  May  God  pardcm  you,  and 
relieve  you ! '  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  look  which  she  oast  up 
to  Heayen,  nor  the  tone  in  which  she  fflrnlaimed,  in  the  veiy 
words  of  my  old  friend,  John  Home— 

'  My  beaatiM — my  braTo  I ' 

It  was  the  language  of  nature,  and  arose  from  the  heart  of  the 
deprived  mother,  as  it  did  from  that  gifted  imaginatiye  poet, 
while  furnishing  with  appropriate  expressions  the  ideal  grief  of 
Lady  Randolph. 


CHAPTER  II 

O,  rm  oome  to  the  Low  Gonnixy, 

Och,  och,  ohonochie, 
Withoat  a  penny  in  my  ponoh 

To  bay  a  meal  for  me. 
I  was  the  proadeet  of  mj  dan, 

Long,  long  may  I  repme ; 
And  Donald  was  the  brayest  man, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

Old  Song. 

EifiPAT  had  enjoyed  happy  days,  though  her  age  had  sunk  into 
hopelefls  and  inoonaolable  sorrow  and  distress.  She  was  onoe 
the  beautiful  and  happy  wife  of  HiMmiaH  MacTaYish,  for  whom 
his  strength  and  feats  df  prowess  had  gained  the  title  of  Mao- 
Tayish  Ifiior.  His  life  was  turbulent  and  dangerous,  his  habits 
being  of  the  old  Highland  stamp,  which  esteemed  it  shame  to  >• 
want  anything  that  oould  be  had  for  the  taking.  Those  in  the 
Lowland  line  who  lay  near  him,  and  desired  to  enjoy  their  lives 
and  property  in  quiet,  were  contented  to  pay  him  a  small  com- 
position, in  name  of  protection-money,  and  comforted  them- 
selyes  with  the  old  proyerb,  that  it  was  ^better  to  fleech  the 
deU  than  fight  him.'  Others,  who  accounted  such  composition 
dishonourable,  were  often  surprised  by  MacTayish  Mhor  and 
bis  assodates  and  followers,  who  usually  inflicted  an  adequate 
penalty,  either  in  person  or  property,  or  both.  The  creagh  is 
yet  rsmembered  in  which  he  swept  one  himdred  and  fifty  cows 
from  Monteith  in  one  droye ;  and  how  he  placed  the  laird  of 
Ballybught  naked  in  a  slough,  for  haying  threatoied  to  send 
for  a  party  of  the  Highland  Watch  to  protect  his  property. 

Whatever  were  occasionally  the  triumphs  of  this  daring 
oateran,  they  were  often  exchanged  for  reyerses;  and  his 
narrow  escapes,  rapid  flights,  and  the  ingenious  stratagems  with 
which  he  extricated  himself  from  imminent  danger,  were  no 
lees  remembered  and  admired  than  the  exploits  in  which  he 
had  been  successful.    In  weal  or  woe,  through  every  species 
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of  fatigae,  difficulty,  and  danger,  Elspat  was  his  faithful  oam- 
panion.  She  enjoyed  with  him  the  fits  of  oocasional  prosperity; 
and  when  adversity  pressed  them  hard,  her  strength  of  mind, 
readiness  of  wit,  and  courageous  endurance  of  danger  and  toil 
are  said  often  to  have  stimulated  the  exertions  of  her  husband. 
Their  morality  was  of  the  old  Highland  cast,  faithful  friends 
and  fierce  enemies:  the  Lowland  herds  and  harvests  thej 
accounted  their  own,  whenever  they  had  the  means  of  driving 
off  the  one  or  of  seizing  upon  the  other;  nor  did  the  least 
scruple  on  the  right  of  property  interfere  on  such  oocaaiofi& 
Hamish  Mhor  argued  like  the  old  Cretan  warrior : 

Myswoid,  my  spear,  mv  shagsy  shield. 

They  make  me  loid  of  all  odow ; 
For  he  who  dreads  the  lance  to  wield 

Before  my  shaggy  shield  must  bow  ; 
His  lands,  nis  vineyards,  must  resign, 
And  all  that  cowaras  have  is  mine. 

But  those  days  of  perilous,  though  frequently  sucoessfuly 
depredation  began  to  be  abridged  after  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  MacTavish  Mhor  had 
not  sat  still  on  that  occasion,  and  he  was  outlawed,  both  as  a 
traitor  to  the  state  and  as  a  robber  and  cateran.  GajTisons 
were  now  settled  in  many  places  where  a  redcoat  had  never 
before  been  seen,  and  the  Saxon  waj^rum  resounded  among 
the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  £ate 
of  MacTavish  became  every  day  more  ineritable;  and  it  was 
the  more  difficult  for  him  to  make  his  exertions  for  defence  or 
escape,  that  Elspat,  amid  his  evil  days,  had  increased  his 
family  with  an  infant  child,  which  was  a  considerable  encum- 
brance upon  the  necessaiy  rapidity  of  their  motions. 

At  length  the  fatal  oay  arrived.  In  a  strong  pass  on  the 
skirts  of  Ben  Cruachan,  the  celebrated  MacTavish  Mhor  was 
surprised  by  a  detachment  of  the  *  sidier  roy.'  His  wife  assisted 
him  heroically,  charging  his  piece  from  time  to  time ;  and  as 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  post  that  was  nearly  unassailable, 
he  might  have  perhaps  escaped  if  his  ammunition  had  Lusted. 
But  at  length  his  balls  were  expended,  although  it  was  not 
until  he  had  fired  off  most  of  the  silver  buttons  from  his  waist- 
coat, and  the  soldiers,  no  longer  deterred  by  fear  of  the  unerring 
marksman,  who  had  slain  three  and  wounded  more  of  their 
number,  approached  his  stronghold,  and,  unable  to  take  him 
alive,  slew  him,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance. 

All  this  Elspat  witnessed  and  survived,  for  she  had,  in  the 
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diild  which  relied  on  her  for  support,  a  motive  for  strength 
and  exertion*  In  what  manner  she  maintained  herself  it  is  not 
easj  to  say.  Her  only  ostensible  means  of  support  were  a 
flock  of  three  or  four  goats,  which  she  fed  wherever  she  pleased 
on  the  mountain  pastures,  no  one  challenging  the  intrusion. 
In  the  general  distress  of  the  oountiy,  her  ancient  acquaintances 
bad  little  to  bestow;  but  what  tiiey  could  part  with  from 
their  own  necessities  they  willingly  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
others.  From  Lowlanders  she  sometimes  demanded  tribute, 
rather  than  requested  ahns.  She  had  not  forgotten  she  was 
the  widow  of  MftcTavish  Mhor,  or  that  the  child  who  trotted 
by  her  knee  might}  such  were  her  imaginations^  emulate  one 
day  the  fame  of  his  father,  and  conunand  the  same  influence 
which  he  had  once  exerted  without  control.  She  associated  so 
little  with  others^  went  so  seldom  and  so  imwillingly  from  the 
wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  she  usually  dwelt  with 
her  goats,  that  she'  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  country  around  her,  the  substitu- 
tion of  civil  order  for  militazy  violence,  and  the  strength  gained 
by  the  law  and  its  adherents  over  those  who  were  called  in 
Ghtelic  song  '  the  stormy  sons  of  the  sword.'  Her  own  dimin- 
ished consequence  and  straitened  circumstances  she  indeed 
felt,  but  for  this  the  death  of  MacTavish  Mhor  was,  in  her 
apporehenaion,  a  sufficing  reason ;  and  she  doubted  not  that  she 
should  rise  to  her  former  state  of  importance  when  Hamiah  Bean 
(or  Fair-haired  James)  should  be  able  to  wield  the  arms  of  his 
father.  If,  then,  Elspat  was  repelled  rudely  when  she  demanded 
anything  necessary  for  her  wants,  or  the  accommodation  of  her 
Utile  flocky  by  a  churlish  farmer,  her  threats  of  vengeance, 
obscurely  expressed,  yet  terrible  in  their  tenor,  used  frequently 
to  extort,  through  fear  of  her  nudedictions,  the  relief  which  was 
denied  to  her  necessities ;  and  the  trembling  goodwif  e  who  gave 
meal  or  money  to  the  widow  of  MacTavish  ^or  wished  in  her 
heart  that  the  stem  old  carline  had  been  burnt  on  the  day  her 
husband  had  his  due. 

Tears  thus  ran  on,  and  Hamish  Bean  grew  up,  not  indeed  to 
be  of  his  father's  siie  or  streii^h,  but  to  beoome  an  active, 
high-spirited,  fair-haired  youth,  with  a  ruddy  cheek,  an  eye  like 
an  eagle,  and  all  the  agility,  if  not  all  the  strength,  of  his  for- 
midable father,  upon  whose  history  and  achievements  his  mother  i 
dwelt,  in  order  to  form  her  son's  mind  to  a  similar  course  of 
adventores.  But  the  young  see  the  present  state  of  this  change-  /^ 
tuk  world  more  keenly  than  the  dd.    Much  attached  to  his 
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\  moliher,  and  dispoeed  to  do  all  in  hiB  power  for  her  support^ 
^  Hamish  jet  peroeiyed,  when  he  mixed  with  the  world,  that  the 
trade  of  the  cateran  was  now  alike  dangerous  and  diacreditable^ 
and  that^  if  he  were  to  emulate  hia  father's  proweaa,  it  must  he 
in  some  other  line  of  warfaie,  more  oonsonant  to  the  opinions 
of  the  present  day. 

As  the  faotdties  of  mind  and  hody  hegan  to  expand,  he 
became  more  sensible  of  the  preoarions  nature  of  his  sitoatiaDy 
of  the  erroneous  views  of  his  mother,  and  her  ignorance  respect- 
ing the  changes  of  the  society  with  which  she  mingled  so  little. 
In  visiting  friends  and  neighbouiSy  he  became  awaro  of  the 
extremely  reduced  scale  to  which  his  parent  was  limited,  and 
learned  that  she  possessed  little  or  nothing  more  than  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  these  were  sometimes  on 
the  point  of  failing.  At  times  his  success  in  fishing  and  the 
chase  was  able  to  add  something  to  her  subsistence;  but  he 
saw  no  regular  means  of  contributing  to  her  support^  unless  by 
stooping  to  servile  labour,  which,  if  he  himself  could  have 
endured  it,  would,  he  knew,  have  been  like  a  death's-wound  to 
the  pride  of  his  mother. 

Elspat^  meanwhUe,  saw  with  surprise  that  Hamish  Bean, 
although  now  tall  and  fit  for  the  field,  showed  no  disposition  to 
enter  on  his  father's  scene  of  action.  There  was  something  of 
the  mother  at  her  heart,  which  prevented  her  from  urging  him 
in  plain  terms  to  take  the  field  as  a  cateran;  for  the  fear 
occurred  of  the  perils  into  which  the  trade  must  conduct  him, 
and  when  she  would  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject^  it 
seemed  to  her  heated  imagination  as  if  the  ghost  of  her  husband 
arose  between  them  in  his  bloody  tartans,  and,  laying  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  appeared  to  prohibit  the  topic.  Tet  she  wondered  at 
what  seemed  his  want  of  spirit,  sighed  as  she  saw  him  from  day 
to  day  lounging  about  in  the  long-skirted  Lowland  coat,  which 
the  leglslatiire  had  imposed  upon  the  Gael  instead  of  their  own 
romantic  garb,  and  thought  how  mueh  nearer  he  would  have 
resembled  her  husband  had  he  been  clad  in  the  belted  plaid 
and  short  hose^  with  his  polished  arms  gleaming  at  his  side. 

Besides  these  subjects  for  anxiety,  Mspat  had  others  arising 
from  the  engrossing  impetuosity  of  her  temper.  Her  love  of 
MaoTavish  Mhor  had  been  qualified  by  respect^  and  sometimes 
even  by  fear,  for  the  cateran  was  not  the  species  of  man  who 
submits  to  female  govenunent;  but  over  his  scm  she  had 
exerted,  at  first  during  childhood,  and  afterwards  in  eariy 
youth,  an  imperious  authority,  which  gave  her  maternal  love 
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a  chaiAoter  of  jealousy.  She  oould  not  bear  when  HanuBh, 
with  advancing  life,  made  repeated  steps  towards  independence, 
absented  himself  from  her  cottage  at  such  season,  and  for  such 
length  of  time,  as  he  chose,  and  seemed  to  consider,  although 
niaintaining  towards  her  ereiy  possible  degree  of  respect  and 
kindnesB,  that  the  control  and  responsibility  of  his  actions 
rested  on  himself  alone.  This  would  have  bean  of  little  con- 
sequence oould  she  have  concealed  her  feelings  within  her  own 
bosom ;  but  the  ardour  and  impatience  of  her  passions  made 
her  frequentlj  show  her  son  that  she  oonceiYed  herself  neglected 
and  ill-used.  When  he  was  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from 
her  cottage,  without  giving  intimation  of  his  purpose,  her 
resentment  on  his  return  used  to  be  so  unreasonable,  that  it 
naturally  suggested  to  a  young  man  fond  of  independence,  and 
desirous  to  amend  his  situation  in  the  world,  to  leave  her,  even 
for  the  vezy  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  provide  for  the  parent 
whose  egotistical  demands  on  his  filial  attention  tended  to  con- 
fine him  to  a  desert,  in  which  both  were  starving  in  hopeless 
and  helpless  indigence. 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  son  having  been  guilty  of  some  in- 
dependent esmindon,  by  whidi  the  m^er  felt  henielf  aj&onted 
az^  disobliged,  she  had  been  more  than  usually  violent  on  his 
return,  and  awakened  in  Hamiah  a  sense  of  dii^easure,  which 
dlouded  his  brow  and  cheek.  At  length,  as  she  persevered  in 
her  unreasonable  resentment,  his  patience  became  exhausted, 
and,  taking  his  gun  from  the  chimney-comer,  and  muttering  to 
himself  the  reply  which  his  respect  for  his  mother  prevented 
him  from  speaking  aloud,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  hut  which 
be  had  but  barely  entered. 

'Hamish,'  said  his  mother,  'are  yon  again  about  to  leave 
met' 

But  Hamish  only  replied  by  looking  at  and  rubbing  the  lock 
of  his  gun. 

'Ay,  rub  the  lock  of  your  gun,'  said  his  parent,  bitterly ; 
'I  am  glad  you  have  courage  enough  to  fireit^  though  it  be  but 
at  a  roe-deer.' 

Hamish  started  at  this  undeserved  taunt^  and  cast  a  look  of 
anger  at  her  in  reply. 

She  saw  that  she  had  found  the  means  of  giving  him  pain. 
*  TeS)'  she  said,  *  look  fierce  as  you  will  at  an  old  woman,  and 
your  mother ;  it  would  be  long  ere  you  bent  your  brow  on  the 
angry  countenance  of  a  beardtti  man.' 

'  Be  silent^  mother,  or  speak  of  what  you  understand,'  said 
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Hamiah,  muoh  irritated,  'and  tihat  is  of  the  distaff  and  the 
spindle.' 

'And  was  it  of  spindle  and  distaff  that  I  was  thinking  when 
I  bore  you  away  on  my  baok,  through  the  fire  of  six  of  the 
Saxon  soldiers,  and  you  a  wailing  cUldf  I  tell  you,  Hamish, 
I  know  a  hundredfold  more  of  swords  and  guns  than  erer  yoa 
will ;  and  you  will  never  learn  so  much  of  noble  war  by  yoap> 
self  as  you  have  seen  when  you  were  wrapped  up  in  my  plaid/ 

'Tou  are  determined  at  least  to  aUow  me  no  peace  at  home^ 
mother ;  but  this  shall  have  an  end,'  said  Hamish,  as,  resuming 
his  purpose  of  leaving  the  hut,  he  rose  and  went  towards  the 
door. 

'Stay,  I  command  you,'  said  his  mother — 'stay !  or  may  the 
gun  you  cany  be  the  means  of  your  ruin — may  the  road  yoa 
are  going  be  the  track  of  your  funeral  1 ' 

'What  makes  you  use  such  words,  mother!'  said  the  young 
man,  turning  a  little  back;  'they  are  not  good,  and  good  can- 
not come  of  them.  Farewell  just  now,  we  are  too  angiy  to 
speak  together — ^farewell ;  it  will  be  long  ere  you  see  me  again.' 
And  he  departed,  his  mother,  in  the  first  burst  of  her  im- 
patience, showering  after  him  her  maledietimis,  and  in  the  next 
invoking  them  on  her  own  head,  so  that  they  might  spare  her 
son's.  She  passed  that  day  and  the  next  in  all  Uie  vehemence 
of  impotent  and  yet  unrestrained  passion,  now  entreating 
Heaven,  and  such  powers  as  were  fomiliar  to  her  by  rude 
tradition,  to  restore  her  dear  son,  '  the  calf  of  her  heart  ;  now 
in  impatient  resentment,  meditating  with  what  bitter  terms 
she  should  rebuke  his  filial  disobedience  upon  his  return ;  and 
now  studying  the  most  tender  language  to  attach  him  to  the 
cottage,  which,  when  her  boy  was  present^  she  would  not,  in 
the  rapture  of  her  affection,  have  exchanged  for  the  apartments 
of  Taj^outh  Castle. 

Two  days  passed,  during  which,  neglecting  even  the  slender 
means  of  supporting  nature  which  her  situation  afforded,  no- 
thing but  the  strength  of  a  frame  accustomed  to  hardships  and 
privations  of  every  kind  could  have  kept  her  in  existence,  not- 
withstanding the  anguish  of  her  mind  prevented  her  being 
sensible  of  her  personal  weakness.  Her  dwelling,  at  this  period, 
was  the  same  cottage  near  which  I  had  found  her,  but  then 
more  habitable  by  the  exertions  of  Hamish,  by  whom  it  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  built  and  repaired. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  her  son  had  disappeared,  as 
she  sat  at  the  door  rocking  herself,  after  the  fashion  of  her 
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ooantrjrwomen  when  in  distrees  or  in  pain,  that  the  then 
unwonted  oiroomstanoe  ocouned  of  a  passenger  being  seen  on 
the  highroad  above  the  cottage.  She  cast  bat  one  glance  at 
him;  he  was  on  horseback,  so  that  it  conld  not  be  Hamish, 
and  Elspat  cared  not  enough  for  any  other  being  on  earth  to 
make  her  turn  her  eyes  towards  him  a  second  time. 

The  stranger,  however,  paused  opposite  to  her  cottage,  and 
dismounting  from  his  pony,  led  it  down  the  steep  and  broken 
path  which  conducted  to  her  door. 

<God  bless  you,  Elspat  MacTavishl'  She  looked  at  the 
man,  as  he  addressed  her  in  her  natire  language,  with  the  dis- 
pleased air  of  one  whose  reverie  is  interrupted ;  bat  the  traveller 
went  on  to  say,  '  I  bring  you  tidings  of  your  son  Hamish.'  At 
once,  from  bong  the  most  uninteresting  object,  in  respect  to 
Elspat,  that  could  exist,  the  form  of  the  stranger  became  awful 
in  her  eyes,  as  that  of  a  messenger  descended  from  Heaven, 
expressly  to  pronounce  upon  her  death  or  life.  She  started 
from  her  seat,  and  with  hands  convulsively  clasped  together, 
and  held  up  to  Heaven,  eyes  fixed  on  the  stranger's  countenance^ 
and  person  stooping  forward  to  him,  she  looked  those  inquiries 
which  her  faltering  tongue  could  not  articulate.  'Your  son 
sends  vou  his  dutiful  remembrance  and  this,'  said  the  messenger, 
puttiii  mto  El8pat?B  hand  a  smaU  poiBe  obtaining  fb^orfiir; 
dollars. 

'He  is  gone— he  is  gone!'  exdaimed  Elspat:  'he  has  sold 
himself  to  be  Ihe  servant  of  the  Saxons,  and  I  shall  never  more 
behold  him  I  Tell  me,  Miles  MaoPhadraick,  for  now  I  know 
jou,  is  it  the  price  of  the  son's  blood  that  yoa  have  put  into 
the  mother's  hand!' 

'  Now,  God  forbid  I '  answered  MacPhadraick,  who  was  a  tacks- 
man, and  had  possession  of  a  considerable  tract  of  ground  under 
his  chief,  a  proprietor  who  lived  about  twenty  miles  ofiP — 'God 
forbid  I  should  do  wrong,  or  say  wrong,  to  you,  or  to  the  son 
of  MacTavish  Mhor  1  I  swear  to  you  by  the  hand  of  my  chief 
that  your  scm  is  well,  and  will  soon  see  you ;  and  the  rest  he 
will  tell  you  himself.'  So  saying,  MacPhadraiok  hastened  back 
np  the  pathway,  gained  the  road,  mounted  his  pony,  and  rode 
npon  hu  way. 


CHAPTER  III 

EusPAT  MaoTatibh  remained  ganng  <m  the  nuniey,  as  if  the 
impieBB  of  the  coin  could  have  oonyeyed  infonnatiQa  how  it 
was  prooured. 

^I  lore  not  this  MacPhadraiok,'  she  said  to  herself;  'it  was 
his  race  of  whom  the  bard  hath  spoken,  saying,  '*  Fear  them  not 
when  their  words  are  loud  as  the  winter's  wind,  bat  fear  them 
when  they  fall  on  you  like  the  sound  of  the  thrush's  song."  And 
yet  this  riddle  can  be  read  but  one  way :  my  son  hath  taken 
the  sword,  to  win  that  with  strength  like  a  man  which  churls 
would  keep  him  from  with  the  words  that  frighten  children.' 
This  idea,  when  once  it  oocuired  to  her,  seemed  the  mare 
reasonable,  that  MacPhadraiok,  as  she  well  knew,  himself  a 
cautious  man,  had  so  far  encouraged  her  husband's  practices  as 
occasionally  to  buy  cattle  of  MacTavish,  although  he  must  have 
well  known  how  they  were  come  by,  taking  care,  however,  that 
the  transaction  was  so  made  as  to  be  accompanied  with  great 
profit  and  absolute  safety.  Who  so  likely  as  MacPhadraick  to 
indicate  to  a  young  cateran  the  glen  in  which  he  could  com- 
mence his  perilous  trade  with  most  prospect  of  success^  who  so 
likely  to  convert  his  booty  into  moneyf  The  feelingpi  which 
another  might  have  experienced  on  beilieving  that  an  only  son 
had  rushed  forward  on  the  same  path  in  which  his  father  had 
perished  were  scarce  known  to  the  Highland  mothers  of  that 
day.  She  thought  of  the  death  of  MacTavish  Mhor  as  that  of 
a  hero  who  had  fallen  in  his  proper  trade  ci  war,  and  who  had 
not  fallen  unavenged.  She  feared  less  for  her  son's  life  than 
for  his  dishonour.  She  dreaded  on  his  account  the  subjection 
to  strangers,  and  the  death-sleep  of  the  soul  which  is  brought 
on  by  what  she  regarded  as  slavery. 

The  moral  principle  which  so  naturally  and  so  justly  occurs 
to  the  mind  of  those  who  have  been  educated  under  a  settled 
government  of  laws,  that  protect  the  property  of  the  weak 
against  the  incursions  of  the  strong,  was  to  poor  Elspat  a  book 
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sealed  and  a  fountain  dooed.  She  had  been  taught  to 
those  whom  they  called  Saxons  as  a  laoe  with  whom  the  Qael 
were  oonstantly  at  war,  and  she  regarded  eveiy  settlement  of 
theirB  within  the  reach  of  Highland  inouision  as  affording  a 
legitimate  object  of  attack  and  plunder.  Her  feelings  on  this 
point  had  beian  strengthened  and  confirmed,  not  only  by  the 
desire  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  by  the 
sense  of  general  indignation  entertained,  not  unjustly,  through 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  account  of  the  barbarous  and 
yiolent  conduct  of  the  Yiotors  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
Other  Highland  dans,  too,  she  regarded  as  the  fiur  objects  of 
plunder  when  that  was  possible,  upon  the  score  of  ancient 
enmities  and  deadly  feuds. 

The  prudence  that  might  have  weighed  the  slender  means 
whidi  the  times  affinded  for  resisting  Uie  efforts  of  a  combined 
goyemment^  which  had,  in  its  less  compact  and  established 
authority,  been  unable  to  put  down  the  ravages  of  such  lawless 
caterans  as  MaoTavish  Mhor,  was  unknown  to  a  sditazy  woman, 
whose  ideas  still  dwelt  upon  her  own  early  times.  She  imagined 
that  her  son  had  only  to  proclaim  himsdf  his  father's  successor 
m  adventure  and  enterprise,  and  that  a  force  of  men  as  gallant 
as  those  who  had  followed  his  Other's  banner  wotdd  crowd 
around  to  support  it  when  again  displayed.  To  her,  Hamish 
was  the  eagle  who  had  only  to  soar  aloft  and  resume  his  native 
place  in  the  skies,  without  her  being  able  to  comprehend  how 
many  additional  eyes  would  have  watched  his  flight,  how  many 
additional  bullets  would  have  been  directed  at  lus  bosom.  To 
be  brief,  Elspat  was  one  who  viewed  the  present  state  of 
Booiet)r  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  die  regarded  the 
times  that  had  passed  away.  She  had  been  indigent,  n^leoted, 
oppressed,  dnce  the  days  that  her  husband  had  no  l<Higer  been 
f eitfed  and  powerful,  and  she  thought  that  the  term  of  her 
ascendenoe  would  return  when  her  son  had  determined  to  play 
the  part  of  his  ftither.  If  she  permitted  her  eye  to  glance 
farther  into  futurity,  it  was  but  to  antidpate  that  she  must  be 
for  many  a  day  cold  in  the  grave,  with  the  coronach  of  her 
tribe  cried  duly  over  her,  before  her  feur-haired  Hamish  could, 
according  to  her  calculation,  die  with  his  hand  on  the  basket- 
hilt  of  the  red  claymore.  His  father's  hair  was  grey  ere,  after  a 
hundred  dangers,  he  had  fallen  with  his  arms  in  his  hands. 
That  she  should  have  seen  aod  survived  the  sight  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  manners  of  that  age.  And  better  it  was, 
such  was  her  proud  thought,  that  she  had  seen  him  so  die 
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than  to  have  witnessed  his  departure  from  life  in  a  smol^ 
hovel,  on  a  bed  of  xotten  straw,  like  an  oyer-wom  liound,  or  a 
bullock  which  died  of  disease.  But  the  hour  of  her  joung — her 
brave  Hamish  was  yet  far  distant.  He  must  succeed — he 
must  conquer,  like  ms  father.  And  when  he  fell  at  length, 
for  she  anticipated  for  him  no  bloodless  death,  Elspat  would 
ere  then  have  lain  long  in  the  grave,  and  could  neither  see  his 
death-struggle  nor  mourn  over  his  grave-sod. 

With  such  wild  notions  working  in  her  brain,  the  spirit  of 
Elspat  rose  to  its  usual  pitoh,  or  rather  to  one  which  seemed 
higher.  In  the  emphatic  language  of  Sczipture,  which  in  that 
idiom  does  not  greatly  differ  hota  her  own,  she  aroae^  she 
washed  and  changed  her  apparel,  and  ate  bread,  and  was  re- 
freshed. 

She  longed  eagerly  for  the  return  of  her  son,  but  ahe  now 
longed  not  with  the  bitter  anxiety  of  doubt  and  apprehension. 
She  said  to  herself,  that  much  must  be  done  ere  he  could  in 
these  times  arise  to  be  an  eminent  and  dreaded  leader.  Tet 
when  she  saw  him  again,  she  almost  expected  him  at  the  head 
of  a  daring  band,  with  pipes  playing,  and  banners  flying,  the 
noble  tartans  fluttering  free  in  the  wind,  in  despite  of  the  laws 
which  had  suppressed,  under  severe  penalties,  the  use  of  the 
national  garb,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  Highland  chivalry. 
For  all  this,  her  eager  imagination  was  content  only  to  allow 
the  interval  of  some  days. 

From  the  moment  this  opinion  had  taken  deep  and  serious 
possession  of  her  mind,  her  thoughto  were  bent  upon  leoeiviDg 
her  son  at  the  head  of  his  adherente  in  the  manner  in  iHuoh 
she  used  to  adorn  her  hut  for  the  return  of  his  father. 

The  substantial  means  of  subsistence  she  had  not  the  power 
of  providing,  nor  did  she  consider  that  of  importance.  The 
successful  caterans  would  bring  with  them  hcotls  and  flocka. 
But  the  interior  of  her  hut  waa  arranged  for  their  reception; 
the  usquebaugh  waa  brewed  or  distilled  in  a  larger  quantity 
than  it  could  have  been  supposed  one  lone  woman  could  have 
made  ready.  Her  hut  was  put  into  such  order  aa  mi^t,  in 
some  degree,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  day  of  rejoicing.  It 
was  swept  and  decorated  with  boughs  of  various  kixkds,  like  the 
house  of  a  Jewess,  upon  what  is  termed  the  Feast  of  the 
Tabernacles.  The  produce  of  the  milk  of  her  little  flock  waa 
prepared  in  aa  great  variety  of  forms  as  her  skiU  admitted, 
to  entertain  her  son  and  his  assodates  whom  she  expected  to 
receive  along  with  him. 
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But  the  principal  deoomtion,  which  she  sought  with  the 
greatest  toil,  was  the  cloudberry,  a  scarlet  fruit,  which  is  only 
found  on  very  high  hiUs,  and  there  only  in  smaU  quantities. 
Her  husband,  or  perhaps  one  of  his  forefathers,  had  chosen  this 
as  the  emblem  of  his  ftunily,  because  it  seemed  at  onco  to 
imply  by  its  scarcity  the  smallness  of  their  clan,  and  by  the 
places  in  which  it  was  found  the  ambitious  height  of  their 
pretensions. 

For  the  time  that  these  simple  preparations  of  welcome 
endured,  Elspat  was  in  a  state  of  troubled  happiness.  In  fact, 
her  only  anxiety  was  that  she  might  be  able  to  complete  all 
that  she  could  do  to  welcome  Hamish  and  the  friends  who  she 
sapposed  must  have  attached  themselves  to  his  band  before 
they  should  arrive,  and  find  her  unprovided  for  their  reception. 

But  when  such  efforts  as  she  could  make  had  been  accom- 
plished, she  once  more  had  nothing  left  to  engage  her  save  the 
tzifliog  care  of  her  goats ;  and  when  these  had  been  attended 
to^  she  had  only  to  review  her  little  preparations,  renew  such 
as  were  of  a  traasitoiy  nature,  replace  decayed  branches  and 
fading  boughs,  and  then  to  sit  down  at  her  cottage  door 
and  watch  tiie  road,  as  it  ascended  on  the  one  side  from  the 
banks  of  the  Awe,  and  on  the  other  wound  round  the  heights 
of  the  mountain,  with  such  a  degree  of  accommodation  to  hill  and 
level  as  the  plan  of  the  military  engineer  permitted.  While  so 
occupied,  her  imagination,  anticipating  the  future  from  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  fcNnned  out  of  ^  morning  mist  or  the 
evening  cloud  the  wild  fonns  of  an  advancing  band,  which 
were  then  called  *  sidier  dhu '  (daik  soldiers),  dressed  in  their 
native  tartan,  and  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
seariet  ranks  of  the  British  army.  In  this  occupation  she 
spent  many  hours  of  each  morning  and  evening. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

It  was  in  vain  that  Elspat's  eyes  suryeyed  the  distant  path,  by 
the  earliest  light  of  the  dawn  and  the  latest  glimmer  of  the 
twilight.  No  rising  dust  awakened  the  expectation  of  nodding 
plumes  or  flashing  anns;  the  solitary  traveller  trudged  listr 
lessly  along  in  his  brown  Lowland  greatooat,  his  tartans  dyed 
black  or  purple,  to  comply  with  or  evade  the  law  which  pro- 
hibited their  bedng  w<«n  in  their  variegated  hues.  The  spirit 
of  the  Gael,  sunk  and  broken  by  the  severe  though  perhaps 
necessary  laws  that  proscribed  tlie  dress  and  arms  whidi  he 
oonsideied  as  his  birthright,  was  intimated  by  his  droop- 
ing head  and  dejected  appearance.  Not  in  such  de^Hressed 
wanderers  did  Mspat  recognise  the  light  and  free  step  of  her 
son,  now,  as  she  condudeid,  regenerated  from  eveiy  sign  of 
Saxcm  thraldom.  Night  by  mght,  as  darkness  came^  she 
removed  from  her  undosed  door  to  throw  herself  on  her  rest- 
less pallet,  not  to  sleeps  but  to  watch.  'The  brave  and  the 
terrible,' she  said, '  walk  by  night :  their  steps  are  heard  in  dark- 
ness, when  all  is  silent  save  the  whirlwind  and  the  cataiaot ; 
the  timid  deer  comes  only  forth  when  the  son  is  upon  t^ 
mountain's  peak,  but  the  bold  wolf  walks  in  the  red  li^t  of 
Uie  harvest-mocm.'  She  reasoned  in  vain :  her  son's  expected 
summons  did  not  call  her  from  the  lowly  couch  where  die  lay 
dreaming  of  his  approach.     Hamish  came  not 

'Hope  deferred,'  saith  the  royal  sage,  'maketh  the  heart 
sick';  and,  strong  as  was  Elspat's  constitution,  she  began  to 
experience  that  it  was  unequal  to  the  toils  to  which  her  anxious 
and  immoderate  affection  subjected  her,  when  early  one  m<nii- 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  traveller  on  the  lonely  mountain-road 
revived  hopes  which  had  begun  to  sink  into  listless  despair. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Saxon  subjugation  about  the  stranger. 
At  a  distance  she  could  see  the  flutter  of  the  belted  plaid,  Uiat 
drooped  in  graceful  folds  behind  him,  and  the  plume  that, 
placed  in  the  bonnet,  showed  rank  and  gentle  birth.      He 
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a  gnn  orer  his  ahoulder,  the  olaymore  was  swinging  by 
his  side,  with  its  usual  appendages,  the  dirk,  the  pistd,  and 
the  Bporran  moUadi.  Ere  yet  her  eye  had  scanned  all  these 
particulars,  the  light  step  of  the  traveller  was  hastened,  his 
arm  was  waved  in  token  of  recognition ;  a  moment  more,  and 
Elspat  held  in  her  arms  her  darling  son,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
his  ancestors,  and  looking,  in  her  maternal  eyes,  the  fairest 
among  ten  thousand ! 

The  first  outpouring  of  affection  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe.     Blessings  mingled  with  the  most  endearing  epithets 
I  which  her  energetic  language  affords,  in  striving  to  express  the 

(  wild  rapture  of  Elspat's  joy.    Her  board  was  heaped  hastily 

g  with  all  she  had  to  offer ;  and  the  mother  watched  the  young 

j  soldier,  as  he  partook  dt  the  refreshment,  with  feelings  how 

^  sLmilar  to,  yet  how  different  from,  those  with  which  she  had 

i<  seen  him  dniw  his  first  sustenance  from  her  bosom  1 

P  When  the  tumult  of  joy  was  appeased,   Elspat  became 

I  anxious  to  know  her  son's  adventures  since  they  parted,  and 

I  could  not  help  greatly  censuring  his  rashness  for  traversing 

I  the  hills  in  the  Highland  dress  in  the  broad  sunshine,  when 

I  the  penalty  was  so  heavy,  and  eo  many  red  soldiers  were  abroad 

;  in  the  coimtry. 

'Fear  not  for  me,  mother,'  said  Hamish,  in  a  tone  designed 
,  to  relieve  her  anxiety,  and  yet  somewhat  embarrassed;   'I 

may  wear  the  hreaoan  at  the  gate  of  Fort- Augustus,  if  I 
like  it' 

'  Oh,  be  not  too  daring,  my  beloved  Hamish,  though  it  be 
the  fault  which  best  becomes  thy  Other's  son — ^yet  be  not  too 
daring  I  Alas  I  they  fight  not  now  as  in  former  days,  with  fair 
weapons  and  on  equal  terms,  but  take  odds  of  numbers  and  of 
arms,  so  that  the  feeble  and  the  strong  are  alike  levelled  by 
the  iliot  of  a  boy.  And  do  not  think  me  unworthy  to  be  called 
your  father's  widow,  and  your  mother,  because  I  speak  thus; 
for  God  knoweth  that,  man  to  man,  I  would  peril  thee  against 
the  best  in  Breadalbane  and  broad  Lorn  besides.' 

'I  assure  you,  my  dearest  mother,'  replied  Hamish,  '  that  I 
am  in  no  danger.  But  have  you  seen  MacPhadraick,  mother, 
and  what  has  he  said  to  you  on  my  account  1 ' 

'  Silver  he  left  me  in  plenty,  Hamish ;  but  the  best  of  his 
comfort  was,  that  you  were  well,  and  would  see  me  soon.  But 
beware  of  MacPhadraick,  my  son ;  for  when  he  called  himself 
the  friend  of  your  father,  he  better  loved  the  most  worthless 
in  his  herd  than  he  did  the  life-blood  of  MacTavish  Mhor. 
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Use  his  servioefs,  therefore,  and  pay  him  for  ihem;  for  it  is 
thus  we  should  deal  with  the  imwoiihy.  But  take  my  oonnsel, 
and  trust  him  not.' 

Hamish  oould  not  suppress  a  sigh,  which  seemed  to  EUspat 
to  intimate  that  the  caution  came  too  late.  '  What  have  you 
done  with  himi'  she  continued,  eager  and  alarmed.  'I  bad 
money  of  him,  and  he  gives  not  that  without  value :  he  is 
none  of  those  who  exchange  barley  for  chaff.  Oh,  if  you 
repent  you  of  your  bargain,  and  if  it  be  one  which  you  may 
broak  off  without  disgrace  to  your  truth  or  your  manhood, 
take  back  his  silver,  and  trust  not  to  his  fair  words.' 

'It  may  not  be,  mother,'  said  Hamish ;  ' I  do  not  repent  my 
engagement^  unless  that  it  must  make  me  leave  you  soon.' 

*  Leave  me !  how  leave  me  1  Silly  boy,  think  you  I  know 
not  what  duty  belongs  to  the  wife  or  mother  of  a  daring  mant 
Thou  art  but  a  boy  yet;  and  when  thy  father  had  been  the 
dread  of  the  country  for  twenty  years,  he  did  not  despise  my 
company  and  assistance,  but  often  said  my  help  was  worth 
that  of  two  strong  gillies.' 

'It  is  not  on  that  score,  mother ;  but  since  I  must  leave  the 
country- 


'  Leave  the  country ! '  replied  his  mother,  interrupting 
'and  think  you  that  I  am  like  a  bush,  that  is  rooted  to  the 
soil  where  it  grows,  and  must  die  if  carried  elsewhere  f  I  have 
breathed  other  winds  than  these  of  Ben  Cruachan.  I  have 
followed  your  father  to  the  wilds  of  Ross  and  the  impenetrable 
deserts  of  T  Mac  T  Mhor.  Tush,  man,  my  limbs,  old  as  they 
are,  will  bear  me  as  far  as  your  young  feet  can  trace  the  way.' 

'Alas,  mother,'  said  the  yoimg  man,  with  a  fedtering 
accent ;  'but  to  cross  the. sea * 

'The  sea  t  Who  am  I  that  I  should  fear  the  seat  Have  I 
never  been  in  a  birling  in  my  life — ^never  known  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  the  Isles  of  Treshomish,  and  the  rough  rocks  of 
Harrisi' 

'Alas,  mother,  I  go  far,  far  from  all  of  these.  I  am 
enlisted  in  one  of  ihe  new  regiments,  and  we  go  against  the 
French  in  America.' 

'Enlisted!'  uttered  the  astonished  mother — 'against  mjr 
will — ^without  my  consent!  Tou  could  not — ^you  wovQd  not' — 
then  rising  up,  and  assuming  a  posture  of  ahnoet  imperial 
command,  '  Hamish,  you  dabbd  not ! ' 

'  Despair,  mother,  dares  everything,'  answered  Hamish,  in  a 
tone  of  melancholy  resolution.    '  What  should  I  do  here,  where 
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I  can  soaroe  get  bread  for  myself  and  you,  and  when  the  times 
ore  growing  daUy  worse  1  Would  you  but  sit  down  and  listen, 
I  would  oonvinoe  you  I  have  acted  for  the  best.' 

With  a  bitter  smile  Elspat  sat  down,  and  the  same  severe^ 
ironical  expression  was  on  her  features  as,  with  her  lips  firmly 
closed,  she  listened  to  his  vindication. 

Hamiwh  went  on,  without  being  disconcerted  by  her  expected 
displeasure.  '  When  I  left  you,  dearest  mother,  it  was  to  go 
to  MacPhadraick's  house ;  for,  although  I  knew  he  is  crafty  and 
worldly,  after  the  fashion  of  Uie  Sass^iach,  yet  he  is  wise,  and 
I  thought  how  he  would  teach  me,  as  it  would  cost  him  nothings 
in  which  way  I  could  mend  our  estate  in  the  world.' 

*  Our  estate  in  the  world  1 '  said  Elspat,  losing  patience  at 
the  word ;  'and  went  you  to  a  base  fellow  with  a  soul  no  better 
than  that  of  a  cowherd  to  ask  counsel  about  your  conduct! 
Tour  father  asked  none,  save  of  his  courage  and  his  sword.' 

'Dearest  mother,'  answered  Hamish,  'how  shall  I  conyince 
you  that  you  live  in  this  land  of  our  fathers  as  if  our  fathers 
were  yet  Uying  t  Tou  walk  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  surrounded 
by  the  phantoms  of  those  who  have  been  long  with  the  dead. 
When  my  father  lived  and  fought^  the  great  respected  the  man 
of  the  strong  right  hand,  and  the  rich  feared  him.  He  had 
protection  from  MacCallan  Mhor  and  from  Caberfae,*  and 
tribute  from  meaner  men.  That  is  ended,  and  his  son  would 
only  earn  a  disgraceful  and  impitied  death  by  the  practices 
which  gave  his  father  credit  and  power  among  those  who  wear 
the  breacan.  The  land  is  conquered,  its  lights  are  quenched 
— Glengarry,  Lochiel,  Perth,  Lord  Lewis,  all  the  high  chiefs,  are 
dead  or  in  exile.  We  may  mourn  for  it^  but  we  cannot  help  it. 
Bonnet,  broadsword,  and  sporran,  power,  strength,  and  wealtii, 
were  all  lost  on  Dnunmossie  Mtdr.'  t 

'It  is  false!'  said  Elspat,  fiercely;  ^you,  and  such-like 
dastardly  spirits,  are  quelled  by  your  own  faint  hearts,  not  by 
the  strengtii  of  the  enemy :  you  are  like  the  fearful  waterfowl, 
to  whom  the  least  doud  in  the  sky  seems  the  shadow  of  the 
eagle.' 

'  Mother,'  said  Hamish,  proudly,  '  lay  not  faint  heart  to  my 
charge.  I  go  where  men  are  wanted  who  have  strong  arms 
and  bold  hearts  too.  I  leave  a  desert  for  a  land  where  I  may 
gather  fame.' 

*  Oah&rhib—AngUeL  tlie  Stag's-heid,  the  Odtte  detlgnatlcA  for  the  aram  of  tb» 
tmShr  of  the  Ugh  ohler  of  Seaforth. 
Trhe  hetttefteld  of  GoUodtn  {Laimg). 


t 
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'And  you  leave  your  mother  to  perish  in  want,  age,  and 
solitude,'  said  £lspat»  esaaying  sucoessiTely  every  means  of 
moving  a  resolution  which  ^e  began  to  see  was  more  deeply 
rooted  than  she  had  at  first  thought. 

'  Not  so,  neither,'  he  answered ;  '  I  leave  you  to  comfort  and 
certainty,  which  you  have  yet  never  known.  Barcaldine's  son 
is  made  a  leader,  and  with  him  I  have  enrolled  myself ;  Mao- 
Phadraick  acts  for  him,  and  raises  men,  and  finds  his  own  in 
doing  it.' 

*  That  is  the  truest  word  of  the  tale,  were  all  the  rest  as  false 
as  hell,'  said  the  old  woman,  bitterly. 

'But  we  are  to  find  our  good  in  it  also/  continued  Hamish; 
'  for  Baroaldine  is  to  give  you  a  shieling  in  his  wood  of  Letter- 
findreight^  with  grass  for  your  goats,  and  a  cow,  when  you 
please  to  have  one,  on  the  common ;  and  my  own  pay,  dearest 
mother,  though  I  am  far  away,  will  do  more  than  provide  you 
with  meal,  and  with  all  else  you  can  want.  Do  not  fear  for 
me.  I  enter  a  private  gentleman ;  but  I  will  return,  if  hard 
fighting  and  regular  duty  can  deserve  it»  an  officer,  and  with 
half  a  dollar  arday.' 

'  Poor  child ! '  replied  ELspat^  in  a  tone  of  pity  mingled  with 
contempt,  '  and  you  trust  MacPhadraick  1 ' 

'  I  might,  mother,'  said  Hamish,  the  dark  red  colour  of  his 
race  crossing  his  forehead  and  cheeks, '  for  MacPhadraick  knows 
the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins,  and  is  aware  that,  should 
he  break  trust  with  you,  he  might  count  the  days  whidi  could 
bring  Hamish  back  to  Breadalbane,  and  number  those  of  his 
life  within  three  sims  more.  I  would  kUl  him  at  his  own 
hearth,  did  he  break  his  word  with  me — I  would,  by  the  great 
Being  who  made  us  both  1 ' 

The  look  and  attitude  of  the  young  soldier  for  a  moment 
overawed  Elspat ;  she  was  unused  to  see  him  express  a  deep 
and  bitter  mood,  which  reminded  her  so  strongly  of  his  father, 
but  she  resumed  her  remonstrances  in  the  same  taunting 
manner  in  which  she  had  conmienced  them. 

'  Poor  boy  ! '  she  said ;  '  and  you  think  that  at  the  distance 
of  half  the  world  your  threats  will  be  heard  or  thought  of! 
But,  go— go — ^place  your  neck  under  him  of  Hanover's  yoke^ 
against  whom  every  true  Gael  fought  to  the  death.  €ro,  disown 
the  royal  Stuart^  for  whom  your  father,  and  his  fathers,  and 
your  mother's  fathers,  have  crimsoned  many  a  field  with  their 
blood.  Gov  put  your  head  under  the  belt  of  one  of  the  race  of 
Dermid,  whose  children  murdered Yes,'  she  added,  with  a 
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vnld  flhriek,  'muidered  your  mother^s  latbexs  in  their  peaceful 
dwellings  in  Glenooe !  Tee,'  she  again  exclaimed,  with  a  wilder 
and  BhnUer  soream,  '  I  was  then  nnbom,  but  my  mother  has 
told  me,  and  I  attended  to  the  yoice  ol  mp  mother — ^well  I 
remember  her  words!  They  came  in  peace,  and  were  re- 
oeiyed  in  friendship,  and  blood  and  fire  arose,  and  screams  and 
murder!'* 

'  Mother,'  answered  Hamish,  mournfully,  but  with  a  decided 
tone,  'all  that  I  have  thought  over;  there  is  not  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Glencoe  on  the  noble  hand  of  Baroaldine— with  the 
unhappy  house  of  Glenlyon  the  curse  remains,  and  on  them 
God  hath  ayenged  it.' 

'You  speak  like  the  Saxon  priest  already,'  replied  his 
mother;  'will  you  not  better  stay,  and  ask  a  kirk  from  Mao- 
Gallan  Mhor,  that  you  may  preach  forgiveness  to  the  race  of 
Dermidf 

'Yesterday  was  yesterday,' answered  Hamish,  'and  to-day  is 
to^y.  When  the  cluis  are  crushed  and  confounded  together, 
it  is  well  and  wise  that  their  hatreds  and  their  feuds  should 
not  survive  their  independence  and  their  power.  He  that  can- 
not execute  vengeance  like  a  man  should  not  harbour  useless 
enmity  like  a  craven.  Mother,  young  Barcaldine  is  true  and 
brave;  I  know  that  MacPhadiaick  counselled  him  that  he 
should  not  let  me  take  leave  of  you,  lest  you  dissuaded  me 
from  my  purpose ;  but  he  said,  "  Hamish  MacTavish  is  the  son 
of  a  brave  man,  and  he  will  not  break  his  word."  Mother, 
Barcaldine  leads  an  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  the 
Gael  in  their  native  drees,  and  with  their  fathers'  arms,  heart 
to  heart)  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  have  sworn  to  go  with  him. 
He  has  trusted  me,  and  I  will  trust  him.' 

At  this  reply,  so  firmly  and  resolvedly  pronounced,  Elspat 
remained  like  one  thimderstruck  and  sunk  in  despair.  The 
arguments  which  she  had  considered  so  irresistibly  conclusive 
had  recoiled  like  a  wave  from  a  rock.  After  a  long  pause,  she 
filled  her  son's  quaigh,  and  presented  it  to  him  with  an  air  of 
dejected  deference  and  submission. 

'Drink,'  she  said,  'to  thy  father's  roof-tree  ere  you  leave  it 
for  ever;  and  tell  me,  since  the  chains  of  a  new  king,  and 
of  a  new  chief,  whom  your  fathers  knew  not  save  as  mortal 
enemies,  are  fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  your  father's  son — ^tell 
me  how  many  links  you  count  upon  themf 

Hamish  took  the  cup,  but  looked  at  her  as  if  uncertain  of 

*  Bee  lUMMn  of  Olanooo.    Note  S8. 
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her  meaning.  She  pxooeeded  in  a  laiaed  voice.  *  Tell  me,  she 
said,  '  for  I  have  a  right  to  know,  for  how  many  days  the  will 
of  those  you  have  made  your  masters  permits  me  to  look  upon 
you  I  In  other  words,  how  many  are  the  days  of  my  life ;  for, 
when  you  leave  me,  the  earth  has  nought  bandes  worth  living 
for.' 

'Mother,'  replied  Hamish  MaoTavish,  'for  six  days  I  may 
remain  with  you,  and  if  you  will  set  out  with  me  on  the  fifth,  I 
will  conduct  you  in  safety  to  your  new  dwelling.  But  if  you 
remain  here,  then  I  wUl  depart  on  the  seventh  by  daybreak; 
then,  as  at  the  last  moment,  I  must  set  out  for  Dunbarton,  for 
if  I  appear  not  on  the  eighth  day,  I  am  subject  to  punish- 
ment as  a  deserter,  and  am  dishonoured  as  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman.' 

'Tour  father's  foot,'  she  answered,  'was  free  as  the  wind  on 
the  heath ;  it  were  as  vain  to  say  to  him  "  Where  goest  thou  f " 
as  to  ask  that  viewless  driver  of  the  clouds,  "Wherefore 
blowest  thou  1 "  Tell  me  under  what  penaltv  thou  must — since 
go  thou  must  and  go  thou  wilt — ^return  to  thy  thraldom  f ' 

'  Gall  it  not  thraldom,  mother ;  it  is  the  service  of  an  honour- 
able soldier — ^the  only  service  which  is  now  open  to  the  son  of 
MacTavbh  Mhor.' 

'  Yet  say  what  is  the  penalty  if  thou  shouldst  not  return  f 
replied  Elspat. 

'Military  punishment  as  a  deserter,'  answered  Hamiah, 
writhing,  however,  as  his  mother  failed  not  to  observe^  under 
some  internal  feelings,  which  she  resolved  to  probe  to  the 
uttermost. 

'And  that,'  she  said,  with  assumed  calmness,  which  her 
glancing  eye  disowned,  'is  the  punishment  of  a  disobedient 
hound,  is  it  noti' 

'  Ask  me  no  more,  mother,'  said  Hamish ;  '  the  punishment 
is  nothing  to  one  who  will  never  deserve  it' 

'To  me  it  is  something,'  replied  Elspat,  'since  I  know 
better  than  thou  that,  where  there  is  power  to  inflict,  there  is 
often  the  will  to  do  so  without  cause.  I  would  pray  for  thee^ 
Hamish,  and  I  must  know  against  what  evils  I  should  beseech 
Him  who  leaves  none  unguarded  to  protect  thy  youth  and 
simplicity.' 

'Mother,'  said  Hamish,  'it  signifies  little  to  what  a  criminal 
m^y  be  exposed,  if  a  man  is  determined  not  to  be  such.  Our 
Highland  chiefs  used  also  to  punish  their  vassals,  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  severely.    Was  it  not  Lachlan  Maclan,  whom  we 
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remember  of  old,  whose  head  was  struck  off  by  order  of  his 
ohieftain  for  shooting  at  the  stag  before  him  1 ' 

'Ajj  said  Elspat^  'and  right  he  had  to  lose  it,  since  he  dis- 
bonoiued  the  father  of  the  people  even  in  the  face  of  the 
assembled  dan.  But  the  chiefs  were  noble  in  their  ire :  they 
pimished  with  the  sharp  blade^  and  not  with  the  baton.  Their 
punishments  drew  blood,  but  they  did  not  infer  dishonour. 
Canst  thou  say  the  same  for  the  laws  under  whose  yoke  thou 
hast  placed  thy  freebom  neckT 

'I  cannot,  mother — I  cannoV  Bud  Hamish,  mournfully. 
'  I  saw  them  punish  a  Sassenach  for  deserting,  as  they  called  it> 
his  banner.  He  was  scourged,  I  own  it — scourged  like  a 
bound  who  has  offended  an  imperious  master.  I  was  sick  at 
the  sighti  I  confess  it.  But  the  punishment  of  dogs  is  only 
for  those  worse  than  dogs,  who  know  not  how  to  keep  their 
faith.' 

<To  this  infamy,  however,  thou  hast  subjected  thyself 
Hamish,'  replied  Elspati  '  if  thou  shouldst  give,  or  thy  officers 
take,  measure  of  offence  against  thee.  I  speak  no  more  to  thee 
on  thy  purpose.  Were  the  sixth  day  from  this  morning's  sun 
my  dying  day,  and  thou  wert  to  stay  to  close  mine  eyes,  thou 
wouldst  run  the  risk  of  being  lashed  like  a  dog  at  a  post — ^yes  I 
unless  thou  hadst  the  gallant  heart  to  leave  me  to  die  alone^ 
and  upon  my  desolate  hearth,  the  last  spark  of  thy  father's 
fire  and  of  Uiy  forsaken  mother's  life  to  be  extinguished  to- 
gether 1' 

Hamish  traversed  the  hut  with  an  impatient  and  angry 
paoe.  '  Mother,'  he  said  at  length, '  concern  not  yourself  about 
such  tilings.  I  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  infuny,  for  never 
will  I  deserve  it ;  and  were  I  threatened  with  it^  I  diould  know 
bow  to  die  before  I  was  so  far  dishonoured.' 

'  There  rooke  the  son  of  the  husband  of  my  heart ! '  replied 
Elspat ;  and  she  changed  the  discourse,  and  seemed  to  listen  in 
melancholy  acquiescence  when  her  son  reminded  her  how  short 
the  time  was  which  they  were  permitted  to  pass  in  each  other's 
society,  and  entreated  that  it  might  be  spent  without  useless 
and  impleasant  recollections  respecting  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  must  soon  be  separated. 

Elspat  was  now  satisfied  that  her  son,  with  some  of  his 
father's  other  properties,  preserved  the  haughty  masculine  spirit 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  divert  him  from  a  resolution 
which  he  had  delibenitely  adopted.  She  assumed,  therefore^ 
an  exterior  of  apparent  submission  to  their  inevitable  separa- 
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tion ;  and  if  she  now  and  then  broke  out  into  oomplatnta  and 
murmun,  it  was  either  that  she  could  not  altogether  aapppoas 
the  natural  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  or  because  she  hiul  tiie 
wit  to  consider  that  a  total  and  unresenred  aoquiesoenoe  might 
have  seemed  to  her  son  constrained  and  suspicious,  and  indooed 
him  to  wat<Ai  and  defeat  the  means  by  which  she  still  hoped  to 
prevent  his  leaving  her.  Her  ardenti  though  selfish,  afifection 
for  her  son,  incapable  of  being  qualified  by  a  regaid  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  her  attachment, 
resembled  the  instinctive  fondness  of  the  anmud  laoe  for  their 
ofispring ;  and  diving  little  farther  into  futurity  than  one  of 
the  inferior  creatures,  she  only  felt  that  to  be  separated  from 
Hamish  was  to  die. 

In  the  brief  interval  pennitted  them,  Elspat  exhansted 
every  art  which  afiection  could  devise  to  render  agreeable  to 
him  the  space  which  they  were  apparently  to  spend  with  each 
other.  Her  memory  carried  her  far  back  into  former  days,  and 
her  stores  of  legendary  history,  which  furnish  at  all  times 
a  principal  amusement  of  the  Highlander  in  his  moments  of 
repose,  were  augmented  by  an  unusual  acquaintanoe  with  the 
songs  of  ancient  bards,  and  traditions  of  the  most  approved 
seannaohies  and  tellers  of  tales.  Her  officions  attentions  to 
her  son's  accommodati<»i,  indeed,  were  so  unremitted  as  almost 
to  give  him  pain ;  and  he  endeavoured  quietly  to  prevent  her 
from  taking  so  much  personal  toil  in  selecting  the  bloomii^ 
heath  for  his  bed,  or  preparing  the  meal  for  }na  refreshment 
*  Let  me  alone,  Hamish,'  she  would  reply  on  such  occadons ; 
'  you  follow  your  own  will  in  departing  from  your  mother,  let 
your  mother  have  hers  in  doing  what  gives  her  pleasure  while 
you  remain.' 

So  much  she  seemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  arrangements 
which  he  had  made  in  her  behalf,  that  she  could  hear  him  speak 
to  her  of  her  removing  to  the  lands  of  Green  Colin,  as  the 
gentleman  was  called  on  whose  estate  he  had  provided  her  an 
asylum.  In  truth,  however,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  her 
thoughts.  From  what  he  had  said  during  their  first  violent 
dispute,  Elspat  had  gathered  that,  if  Hamish  returned  not  by 
the  appointed  time  permitted  by  his  furlough,  he  would  incur 
the  hiusard  of  corporal  punishment.  Were  he  placed  within 
the  risk  of  being  Uius  diiahonoured,  she  was  well  aware  that  he 
would  never  submit  to  the  disgrace,  by  a  return  to  the  raiment 
where  it  might  be  inflicted.  Whether  she  looked  to  any  Mother 
probable  consequences  of  her  unhappy  scheme  cannot  be  known ; 
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but  the  partner  of  MacTaTish  Mhor,  in  all  his  perils  and  wander- 
ings, was  familiar  with  an  hundred  instances  of  resistance  or 
escape,  by  which  one  brave  man,  amidst  a  land  of  rocks,  lakes, 
and  mountains,  dangerous  passes,  and  dark  forests,  might  baffle 
tbe  pursuit  of  hundreds.  For  the  future,  therefore,  she  feared 
notlung;  her  sole  engrossing  object  was  to  preyent  her  son 
from  keeping  his  word  with  his  commanding-officer. 

With  this  secret  purpose,  she  evaded  the  proposal  which 
Hamish  repeatedly  made,  that  they  should  set  out  together  to 
take  possession  of  her  new  abode;  and  she  resisted  it  upon 
grounds  apparently  so  natural  to  her  character  that  her  son 
was  neither  alarmed  nor  displeased.  'Let  me  not,'  she  said, 
'  in  the  same  short  week,  bid  farewell  to  my  only  son  and  to 
the  glen  in  which  I  have  so  long  dwelt.  Let  my  eye,  when 
dimmed  with  weeping  for  thee,  still  look  around,  for  a  while  at 
least,  upon  Loch  Awe  and  on  Ben  Cruachan.' 

Hamish  yielded  the  more  willingly  to  his  moiher^s  humour 
in  this  particular,  that  one  or  two  persons  who  resided  in  a 
neighbouring  glen,  and  had  given  their  sons  to  Barcaldine's 
levy,  were  also  to  be  provided  for  on  the  estate  of  the  chieftain, 
and  it  was  apparently  settled  that  Elspat  was  to  take  her  journey 
along  with  them  when  they  should  remove  to  their  new  resi- 
dence. Thus,  Hamish  believed  that  he  had  at  once  indulged 
his  mother's  humour  and  ensured  her  safety  and  aocommodar 
tion.  But  she  nourished  in  her  mind  very  different  thoughts 
and  projects ! 

llie  period  of  Hamish's  leave  of  absence  was  fast  approach- 
ing, and  more  than  once  he  proposed  to  depart,  in  such  time  as 
to  ensure  his  gaining  easily  and  early  Dunbarton,  the  town 
where  were  the  headquarters  of  his  regiment.  But  still  his 
mother's  entreaties,  his  own  natural  disposition  to  linger  among 
scenes  long  dear  to  him,  and,  above  all,  his  firm  reliance  in  his 
speed  and  activity,  induced  him  to  protract  his  departure  till 
l^e  sixth  day,  being  the  very  last  which  he  could  possibly  afford 
to  spend  wiUi  his  mother,  t1  indeed  he  meant  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  his  furlough. 


CHAPTER  V 

Bat  for  yonr  son,  believe  it— oh,  beUere  it — 
Moat  dangeroiuly  yon  have  with  him  prevailed. 
If  not  most  morni  to  him. 

CtoriolanMB. 

On  the  eyeniDg  which  preoeded  his  proposed  departure,  TTamish 
walked  down  to  the  river  with  his  fishing-rod,  to  practiae  in  the 
Awe,  for  the  last  time,  a  sport  in  which  he  excelled,  and  to  find, 
at  the  same  time,  the  means  for  making  one  social  meal  with 
his  mother  on  something  better  than  their  ordinary  dieer.  He 
was  as  successful  as  usual,  and  soon  killed  a  fine  salmon.  On 
his  return  homeward  an  incident  befell  him,  which  he  after- 
wards related  as  ominous,  though  probably  his  heated  imagina- 
tion, joined  to  the  universal  turn  of  his  countrymen  for  the 
marvellous,  exaggerated  into  superstitious  importance  some  veiy 
ordinaiy  and  accidental  drcumstanoe. 

In  me  path  which  he  pursued  homeward,  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  a  person,  who^  like  himself,  was  dressed  and  armed 
after  the  old  Highland  fashion.  The  first  idea  that  struck  him 
was,  that  the  passenger  belonged  to  his  own  corps,  who,  levied 
by  government,  and  bearing  arms  under  royal  authority,  were 
not  amenable  for  breach  of  the  statutes  against  the  use  of  the 
Highland  garb  or  weapons.  But  he  was  struck  on  perceiving 
as  he  mended  his  pace  to  make  up  to  his  supposed  comrade, 
meaning  to  request  his  company  for  the  next  day's  journey, 
that  the  strao^r  wore  a  white  cockade,  the  fatal  badge  which 
was  proscribed  in  the  Highlands.  The  stature  of  the  man  was 
tall,  and  there  was  something  shadowy  in  the  outline,  whidi 
added  to  his  sise;  and  his  mode  of  motion,  which  rather 
resembled  gliding  than  walking,  impressed  Hamish  with  super- 
stitious fears  concerning  the  character  of  the  being  which  Uius 
passed  before  him  in  the  twilight.  He  no  longer  strove  to 
make  up  to  the  stranger,  but  contented  himself  with  keeping 
him  in  view,  under  the  superstition  common  to  the  Highlanders^ 
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that  jaa  ought  neither  to  intrude  yoiirself  on  saoh  supenatiiral 
apparitions  as  you  may  witness,  nor  avoid  their  presence,  but 
leave  it  to  themselves  to  withhold  or  extend  their  communica- 
tion, as  their  power  may  pennit,  or  the  purpose  of  their  com- 
mission require. 

Upon  an  elevated  knoll  by  the  side  of  the  road,  just  where 
the  pathway  turned  down  to  Elspaf  s  hut,  the  stranger  made  a 
pause,  and  seemed  to  await  Hamish's  coming  up.  Hamish,  on 
ids  part^  seeing  it  was  necessary  he  should  pass  the  object  of 
his  suspicion,  mustered  up  his  courage,  and  approached  the 
spot  where  the  stranger  had  placed  himself,  who  first  pointed 
to  Elspat's  hut,  and  made,  with  arm  and  head,  a  gesture  pro- 
hibiting Hamish  to  approach  it,  then  stretched  his  hand  to  the 
road  which  led  to  the  southward,  with  a  motion  which  seemed 
to  enjoin  his  instant  departure  in  that  direction.  In  a  moment 
afterwards  the  plaided  form  was  gone — Hamish  did  not  exactly 
say  vanished,  because  there  were  rocks  and  stunted  trees  enough 
to  have  concealed  him ;  but  it  was  his  own  opinion  that  he  had 
seen  the  spirit  of  MacTavish  Mhor,  warning  him  to  commence 
his  instant  journey  to  Dunbarton,  without  waiting  till  morning, 
or  again  visiting  his  mother's  hut. 

In  fact^  so  many  accidents  might  arise  to  delay  his  journey, 
especially  where  there  were  many  ferries,  that  it  beoime  his 
settled  purpose^  though  he  could  not  depart  without  bidding 
his  mother  adieu,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  abide  longer 
than  for  that  object ;  and  that  the  first  glimpse  of  next  day's 
sun  should  see  him  many  miles  advanced  towards  Dunbarton. 
He  descended  the  path,  therefore^  and  entering  the  cottage,  he 
communicated,  in  a  hasty  and  troubled  voice,  which  indicated 
mental  agitation,  his  determination  to  take  his  instant  de- 
parture. Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Elspat  appeared  not  to 
combat  his  purpose,  but  she  urged  him  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment ere  he  left  her  for  ever.  He  did  so  hastily,  and  in  silence, 
thinking  on  the  approaching  separation,  and  scarce  yet  believing 
it  would  take  place  without  a  final  struggle  with  his  mother's 
fondness.  To  his  surprise,  she  filled  the  quai^  with  liquor 
for  his  parting  cup. 

'  Go,'  she  said,  '  my  son,  since  such  is  thy  settled  purpose ; 
but  first  stand  once  more  on  thy  mother^s  hearth,  the  fiame  on 
which  will  be  extinguished  long  ere  thy  foot  shall  again  be 
placed  thera' 

'  To  your  health,  mother ! '  said  Hamish,  '  and  may  we  meet 
again  in  happiness,  in  spite  of  your  ominous  words.' 


/ 
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'  It  were  better  not  to  part)'  aald  hia  mother,  watdiing  him  as 
he  quaffisd  the  liquor,  of  whic^  he  would  have  held  it  ominoua 
to  haye  left  a  drop. 

'And  now/  she  said,  muttering  the  words  to  heraelf,  '  go — 
if  thou  canst  go.' 

'Mother/  aaid  Hamish,  as  he  replaced  on  the  taiUe  the 
empty  quaigh,  '  thy  drink  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  takes 
away  the  strength  which  it  ought  to  give.' 

'Such  is  its  first  effect,  my  son/  replied  Elspat;  'but  lie 
down  upon  that  soft  heather  couch,  shut  your  eyes  but  for  a 
moment,  and,  in  the  sleep  of  an  hour,  you  shidl  haye  more 
refreshment  than  in  the  ordinary  repose  of  three  whole  nights, 
could  they  be  blended  into  one.' 

'Mother,'  said  Hamish,  upon  whose  brain  the  potion  was 
now  taking  rapid  effect,  'give  me  my  bonnet,  I  must  kiss  you 
and  begone ;  yet  it  seems  as  if  my  feet  were  nailed  to  the 
floor.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  his  mother,  '  you  will  be  instantly  well,  if  yon 
will  sit  down  for  half  an  hour — ^but  half  an  hour ;  it  is  eight 
hours  to  dawn,  and  dawn  were  time  enough  for  your  father^s 
son  to  begin  such  a  journey.' 

'I  must  obey  you,  mother — I  feel  I  must,'  said  Hamish, 
inarticulately ;  'but  call  me  when  the  moon  rises.' 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed,  reclined  back,  and  almost  instantly 
was  fast  asleep.  With  the  throbbing  glee  of  one  who  has  faroogl^ 
to  an  end  a  difficult  and  troublesome  enterprise,  Elspat  pro- 
oeeded  tenderly  to  arrange  the  plaid  of  the  unconscious 
slumberer,  to  whom  her  extrayagant  affection  was  doomed  to 
be  so  fatal,  expressing,  while  busied  in  her  office,  her  delight  in 
tones  of  mingled  tenderness  and  triumph.  'Yes,'  she  said, 
'  calf  of  my  heart,  the  moon  shall  arise  and  set  to  thee,  and  so 
shall  the  sun;  but  not  to  light  thee  from  the  land  of  thy 
fathers,  or  tempt  thee  to  serve  the  foreign  prince  or  the  feadiJ 
enemy.  To  no  son  of  Permid  shall  I  be  deliyered,  to  be  fed 
like  a  bondswoman ;  but  he  who  is  my  pleasure  and  my  pride 
shall  be  my  guard  and  my  protector.  They  say  the  Highlaunds  are 
changed ;  but  I  see  Ben  Cruacban  rear  lus  crest  as  high  as  oyer 
into  the  evening  sky,  no  one  hath  yet  herded  his  kine  on  the 
depth  of  Loch  Awe,  and  yonder  oak  does  not  yet  bend  like  a 
willow.  The  children  of  tiie  moimtains  will  be  such  as  their 
fathers,  until  the  moimtains  themselves  shall  be  leyeUed  with 
the  strath.  In  these  wild  forests,  which  used  to  support 
thousands  of  the  brave,  there  is  still  surely  subsistence  and 
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refuge  left  for  one  aged  woman  and  one  gallant  youth,  of  the 
ancient  race  and  the  ancient  manners.' 

While  the  misjudging  mother  thus  exulted  in  the  suooess  of 
her  stratagem,  we  may  mention  to  the  reader,  that  it  was 
founded,  on  the  acquaintance  with  drugs  and  simples  which 
ESlspat,  accomplished  in  all  things  belonging  to  the  wild  life 
which  she  had  led,  possessed  in  an  imcommon  degree,  and  which 
she  exercised  for  various  purposes.  With  the  herbs,  which  she 
knew  how  to  select  as  well  as  how  to  distU,  she  could  relieve 
more  diseases  than  a  r^^lar  medical  person  oould  easily  believe. 
She  applied  some  to  dye  the  bright  colours  of  the  tartan,  from 
others  she  compounded  draughts  of  various  powers,  and  un- 
happily possessed  the  secret  of  one  which  was  strongly  soporific. 
Upon  the  effects  of  this  last  concoction,  as  the  reader  doubtless 
has  anticipated,  she  reckoned  with  security  on  delaying  Hamish 
beyond  the  period  for  which  his  return  was  appointed ;  and  she 
trusted  to  his  horror  for  the  apprehended  punishment  to  which 
he  was  thus  rendered  liable  to  prevent  him  from  returning 
at  all. 

Sound  and  deep,  beyond  natural  rest,  was  the  sleep  of 
Hamish  MacTavish  on  that  eventful  evening,  but  not  such  the 
repose  of  his  mother.  Scarce  did  she  dose  her  eyes  from  time 
to  time,  but  she  awakened  again  with  a  start,  in  the  terror  that 
her  son  had  arisen  and  departed ;  and  it  was  only  on  approach- 
ing his  couch,  and  hearing  his  deep^rawn  and  regular  breathing, 
that  she  reassured  herself  of  the  security  of  the  repose  in  which 
he  was  plunged. 

Still,  dawning,  she  feared,  might  awaken  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unusual  strength  of  the  potion  with  which  she  had 
drugged  his  cup.  If  there  remained  a  hope  of  mortal  man 
accomplishing  the  journey,  she  was  aware  that  Hamish  would 
attempt  it,  though  he  were  to  die  from  fatigue  upon  the  road. 
Animated  by  this  new  fear,  she  studied  to  exclude  the  light,  by 
stopping  all  the  crannies  and  crevices  through  which,  rather 
thim  through  any  regular  entrance,  the  morning  beams  might 
find  access  to  her  miserable  dwelling;  and  this  in  order  to 
detain  amid  its  wants  and  wretchedness  the  being  on  whom, 
if  the  world  itself  had  been  at  her  disposal,  she  would  have 
joyfully  conferred  it. 

Her  pains  were  bestowed  unnecessarily.  The  sun  rose  high 
above  the  heavens,  and  not  the  fleetest  stag  in  Breadalbane, 
were  the  hounds  at  his  heels,  could  have  sped,  to  save  his  life, 
so  fast  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  keep  Hamish's  appoint- 
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ment.  Her  purpose  was  fully  attained :  her  son's  retom  witlun 
the  period  assigned  was  impossible.  She  deemed  it  equally 
impossible  that  he  would  ever  dream  of  returning,  standing, 
as  he  must  now  do,  in  the  danger  of  an  infamous  punishment. 
By  degrees,  and  at  different  times,  she  had  gained  from  him  a 
full  acqiiaintanoe  with  the  predioament  in  which  he  would  be 
placed  by  failing  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed,  and  the  Yery 
small  hope  he  could  entertain  of  being  treated  with  lenity. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  great  and  wise  Earl  of  Chatiiam 
prided  himself  on  the  scheme  by  which  he  drew  together  for 
the  defence  of  the  colonies  those  hardy  Highlanders  who^  untQ 
his  time,  had  been  the  objects  of  doubt^  fear,  and  suspi<non  on 
the  part  of  each  successive  administration.  But  some  obetades 
\  ^  occurred,  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  temper  of  this  people,  to 
V^  the  execution  of  his  patriotic  project.  By  nature  and  habits 
every  Highlander  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  bat  at 
the  same  time  totally  unaccustomed  to,  and  impatient  of,  the 
restraints  imposed  by  discipline  upon  r^ular  troops.  They 
were  a  species  of  militia,  who  had  no  conception  of  a  camp  as 
their  only  home.  If  a  battle  was  lost,  they  dispersed  to  save 
themselves,  and  look  out  for  the  safety  dt  their  families ;  if  won, 
they  went  back  to  their  glens  to  hoard  up  their  booty,  and 
attend  to  their  cattle  and  tiieir  farms.  This  privilege  of  going 
and  coming  at  pleasure  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  even  hy 
their  chiefs,  whose  authority  was  in  most  other  respects  so 
despotic  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  new-levied 
Highland  recruits  could  scarce  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  a  military  engagement  which  compelled  a  man  to 
serve  in  the  army  longer  than  he  pleased ;  and  perhaps,  in  many 
instances,  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  at  enlisting  to  explain 
to  them  the  permanency  of  the  engagement  which  they  came 
under,  lest  such  a  disclosure  should  induce  them  to  change 
their  mind.  Desertions  were  therefore  become  numerous  from 
the  newly-raised  regiment,  and  the  veteran  general  who  com- 
manded at  Dunbarton  saw  no  better  way  of  checking  them 
than  by  causing  an  unusually  severe  example  to  be  made  of  a 
deserter  from  an  English  corps.  The  young  Highland  raiment 
was  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  punishment,  which  struck  a 
people  peculiarly  jealous  of  personal  honour  with  equal  horror 
and  disgust,  and  not  unnaturally  indisposed  some  of  them  to 
the  service.  The  old  general,  however,  who  had  been  r^ularly 
bred  in  the  German  wars,  stuck  to  his  own  opinion,  and  gave 
out  in  orders  that  the  first  Highlander  who  might  either  deeert 
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or  fail  to  appear  at  the  expixy  <rf  hiB  furiough  dkoukl  be  brought 
to  the  halbadfli  and  poiiiahed  like  the  oulpnt  whom  they  had 

aeen  in  that  ooodition.    No  man  doubted  that  General 

would  keep  hia  word  rigorously  whenever  severity  was  required ; 
and  Elspat)  thecefore»  knew  that  her  son,  when  he  perceived 
that  due  o<xnplianoe  with  his  orders  was  impoesible,  must  at 
the  same  time  oonsider  the  degrading  punishment  denounced 
against  his  defection  as  inevitable,  should  he  place  himself 
vithin  the  general's  power.* 

When  noon  was  well  passed,  new  apprehenuons  came  on  the 
mind  of  the  kmely  woman.  Her  son  still  sl^t  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  draught ;  but  what  if,  being  stronger  than  she  had 
ever  known  it  administered,  his  health  or  his  reason  should  be 
affected  by  its  potency  t  For  the  first  time,  likewise,  notwith- 
standing her  high  ideas  on  the  subject  ci  parental  authority, 
she  began  to  dxead  the  resentment  of  her  son,  whom  her  heart 
told  her  she  had  wronged.  Of  late^  she  had  observed  that  his 
temper  was  less  docile,  and  his  detorminations,  especially  upon 
this  late  occasion  of  his  enlistment,  independently  formed,  and 
then  boldly  carried  through.  She  remembered  the  stem  wil* 
fulness  of  his  lather  when  he  accounted  himself  ill-used,  and 
began  to  dread  that  HamJRh,  upon  finding  the  deceit  she  had 
put  upon  him,  might  resent  it  even  to  the  extent  of  casting  her 
oS,  and  pursuing  his  own  course  through  the  world  alone.  Such 
were  the  alarming  and  yet  the  reasonable  apprehensions  which 
began  to  crowd  upon  the  unf cnrtunato  woman,  after  the  apparent 
smoceas  of  her  ill-advised  stratageniL 

It  was  near  evening  when  Hanush  first  awoke,  and  then  he 
was  hi  from  being  in  ihe  full  possession  either  of  bis  mental  or 
bodily  powers.  From  his  vague  expressions  and  disordered 
pulse^  Elspat  at  first  experienced  much  apprehension ;  but  she 
used  such  expedients  as  her  medical  knowledge  suggested ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him 
sink  once  more  into  a  deep  sle^  which  probably  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  effects  ci  the  drug,  for  about  sunrising  she 
heard  him  arise  and  call  to  her  for  his  Ixmnet  This  she  had 
purposely  removed,  from  a  fear  that  he  might  awaken  and 
depart  in  the  night-time,  without  her  knowledge. 

'My  b(mnet — ^my  bonnet,'  cried  Hamish;  'it  is  time  to  take 
farewdl.  Mother,  your  drink  was  too  strong.  The  sun  is  up ; 
but  with  the  next  morning  I  will  still  see  the  double  summit  of 
the  ancient  dim.    My  bonnet — my  bonnet  1  mother,  I  must  be 
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Instant  in  my  departure.'  These  ezpresBlone  made  it  plam 
that  poor  Hamish  was  unoonsoions  that  two  ni^tB  and  a  day 
had  passed  sinoe  he  had  drained  the  fatal  quai^,  and  Elapat 
had  now  to  venture  on  what  she  felt  as  the  almost  periloaa,  as 
well  as  pamful,  task  of  explainii^  her  maohinationB. 

'Foigive  me,  my  son,'  she  said,  approaehing  Hamiah,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  with  an  air  <^  deferential  awe,  whiofa 
perhaps  she  had  not  always  used  to  his  father,  even  when  in  his 
moody  fits. 

'Foigive  yon,  mother — lor  whatt'  said  Hamish,  langhing; 
'for  giving  me  a  dram  that  was  too  strong,  and  whioh  my  head 
still  feels  this  morning,  or  for  hiding  my  bonnet  to  keep  me  an 
instant  longer  t  Nay,  do  you  forgive  me.  Give  me  the  bonnet^ 
and  let  that  be  done  which  now  must  be  done.  Give  me  my 
bonnet,  or  I  go  without  it ;  surely  I  am  not  to  be  delayed  by  so 
trifling  a  want  as  that — I,  who  have  gone  for  years  with  <Hily  a 
strap  of  deer^s  hide  to  tie  back  my  luur.  Trifle  not^  bat  give  it 
me,  or  I  must  go  bareheaded,  since  to  stay  is  impossible.' 

'My  son,'  said  Elspati  keeping  fast  hold  of  his  hand,  'what 
is  done  cannot  be  recalled :  could  you  borrow  the  wings  of 
yonder  eagle,  you  would  arrive  at  ^e  dun  too  late  for  what 
you  purpose — ^too  soon  for  what  awaits  you  there.  Ton  believe 
you  see  the  sun  rising  for  the  first  time  since  you  have  seen  him 
set^  but  yesterday  bsheld  him  climb  Ben  Oraaohan,  though 
your  eyes  were  dosed  to  his  light.' 

Hamish  cast  upon  his  mother  a  wild  glance  of  extreme 
terror,  then  instantly  recovering  himself,  said,  '  I  am  no  chiki 
to  be  cheated  out  of  my  purpose  by  such  tnaks  as  these.  fWe- 
weU,  mother,  each  moment  is  wortii  a  lifetime.' 

'Stay,'  she  said,  '  my  dear — ^my  deceived  son  I  rush  not  on 
in&my  and  ruin.  Yonder  I  see  the  priest  upon  the  highroad 
on  his  white  horse ;  ask  him  the  day  of  the  month  and  week — 
let  him  decide  between  us.' 

With  the  speed  of  an  eagle,  Hamish  darted  up  the  aodivity, 
and  stood  by  the  minister  of  Glenorquhy,  who  was  pacing  out 
thus  early  to  administer  consolation  to  a  distressed  family  near 
Bunawe. 

The  good  man  was  somewhat  startled  to  behold  an  armed 
Highlander,  then  so  unusual  a  sights  and  apparently  much 
agitated,  stop  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  aak  him  with  a 
filtering  voice  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  'Had  you 
been  where  you  should  have  been  yesterday,  young  man,'  replied 
the  deigyman,  'you  would  have  known  that  it  was  God's 
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Sabbath ;  and  that  this  is  Monday,  the  ieoond  day  of  the  week, 
and  twenty^rat  of  the  month.' 

'And  this  is  tniet'  said  Hamish. 

*  As  true,'  answered  the  surprised  minister,  *  as  that  I  yester- 
day preached  the  Word  of  God  to  this  parish.  What  ails  you, 
young  man!  areyousickt  are  you  in  your  right  mind t ' 

Hamish  made  no  answer,  only  repeated  to  himself  the  first 
eizpression  of  the  clerg3rman — '  Bueul  you  been  where  you  should 
have  been  yesterday';  and  so  saying,  he  let  go  the  bridle, 
turned  from  the  road,  and  descended  the  path  towards  the  hut^ 
with  the  look  and  pace  of  one  who  was  going  to  execution. 
The  minister  looked  alter  him  ynih  surprise ;  but  although  he 
knew  the  inhabitant  of  the  hovel,  the  character  of  Elspat  had 
not  inyited  him  to  open  any  communication  with  her,  because  she 
was  generally  reputed  a  Papist^  or  rather  one  indifferent  to  all 
religion,  except  some  superstitious  observances  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  her  parenta  On  Hamish  the  Reverend  Mr. 
T^e  had  bestowed  instructions  when  he  was  occasionally 
tlurown  in  his  way,  and  if  the  seed  fell  among  the  brambles  and 
thorns  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  disposition,  it  had  not  yet 
been  entirely  checked  or  destroyed.  There  was  something  so 
ghastly  in  the  present  expression  of  the  youth's  features,  that 
the  good  nan  was  tempted  to  go  down  to  the  hovel,  and 
inquire  whether  any  distress  had  befallen  the  inhabitants,  in 
wluch  his  presence  might  be  consoling  and  his  ministry  useful 
Unhappily  he  did  not  persevere  in  tluiB  resolution,  which  might 
have  saved  a  great  misfortune,  as  he  would  have  probably 
become  a  medLttor  for  the  unfortunate  young  man;  but  a 
recollection  of  the  wild  moods  of  such  Highlanders  as  had  been 
educated  after  the  old  fashion  of  the  country  prevented  his 
interesting  himself  in  the  widow  and  son  of  the  fa]>dreaded 
robber  MacTavish  Mhor;  and  he  thus  missed  an  opportunity, 
which  he  afterwards  sorely  repented,  of  doing  much  good. 

When  Hamiali  MacTavish  entered  his  mother's  hut,  it  was 
only  to  throw  himself  on  the  bed  he  had  left^  and  exclaiming, 
*  Undone — ^undone ! '  to  give  vent^  in  cries  of  grief  and  anger,  to 
his  deep  sense  of  the  di^it  which  had  been  practised  on  him, 
and  of  the  cruel  predicament  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

Elspat  was  prepared  for  the  first  explosion  of  her  son's 
passion,  and  said  to  herself,  *  It  is  but  the  mountain  torrent^ 
swelled  by  the  thunder-shower.  Let  us  sit  and  rest  us  by  the 
bank ;  for  all  its  present  tumult^  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
we  may  pass  it  dryshod.'    She  suffered  his  complaints  and  his 
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reproaoheSi  which  were,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  agony,  le- 
Bpeotfttl  and  affectionate,  to  die  awaj  without  letuming  any 
answer;  and  when,  at  leng^  having  exhausted  all  the  ex- 
clamations of  sorrow  which  his  language,  copious  in  expresring 
ihe  feelings  of  the  hearty  affi>rd8  to  the  sufferer,  he  sunk  into  a 
gloomy  silence,  she  suffned  the  interval  to  continue  near  an 
hour  ere  she  approached  her  son's  couch. 

'And  now,'  she  said  at  length,  wiih,  a  voice  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  mother  was  qualified  by  her  tenderaeas,  'have 
you  exhausted  your  idle  sonows,  and  are  you  able  to  place 
what  you  have  gained  against  what  you  have  lostt  Is  the 
false  son  of  Dermid  your  brother,  or  the  father  of  your  trilM^ 
that  you  weep  because  you  cannot  bind  vourself  to  his  belti 
and  become  one  of  those  who  must  do  his  bidding  f  Gould 
you  find  in  yonder  distant  country  ihe  lakes  and  the  moontains 
that  you  leave  behind  you  here!  Can  you  hunt  the  deer  of 
Breadalbane  in  the  forests  of  America,  or  will  the  ocean  affind 
YOU  the  silver^oaled  salmon  of  the  Awe  t  Consider,  then,  what 
IS  your  loss,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  set  it  against  what  you  have 
won.' 

'I  have  lost  all,  mother,'  replied  Hamish,  'since  I  have 
broken  my  word  and  lost  my  hcmour.  I  might  tell  my  ta]<^ 
but  who— oh,  who  would  believe  me  t '  The  unfortunate  young 
man  again  clasped  his  hands  together,  and,  pressing  them  to 
his  forehead,  hid  his  hce  upon  the  bed. 

Elspat  was  now  really  alarmed,  and  perhaps  wished  the 
fatal  deceit  had  been  left  unattempted.  Slfe  had  no  hope  or 
refiige  saving  in  the  eloquence  of  persuasion,  of  which  she 
possessed  no  small  share,  though  her  total  ignorance  oi  the 
world  as  it  actually  existed  rendered  its  energy  unavailing. 
She  urged  her  eon,  by  eveiy  tender  epithet  which  a  parent 
could  bestow,  to  take  care  for  his  own  sttfety. 

'  Leave  me,'  she  said,  '  to  baffle  your  pursuers.  I  will  save 
your  life — ^I  will  save  your  honour.  I  wOl  tell  them  that  my 
fair-haired  Hanush  fell  from  the  **  corrie  dhu  "  (black  predince) 
into  the  gulf,  of  which  human  eye  never  beheld  the  bottom.  I 
will  tell  them  this,  and  I  will  fling  your  plaid  oa  the  thorns 
which  grow  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice^  that  they  may  believe 
my  words.  They  will  believe,  and  they  will  return  to  the  dun 
of  the  double-crest ;  for  though  the  SuEon  drum  can  call  the 
living  to  die,  it  cannot  recall  the  dead  to  their  slavish  standaid. 
Then  will  we  travel  together  far  northward  to  the  salt  lakes  of 
Eintail,  and  place  glens  and  mountains  betwixt  us  and  the  sons 
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of  Dermid.  We  will  visit  the  shores  of  the  dark  lake,  and  my 
kinsmen — ^f6r  vas  not  my  mother  of  the  children  of  Kenneth, 
and  will  they  not  remember  ns  with  the  old  loye  f — my  kins- 
men will  reoeiye  us  with  the  affection  of  the  olden  time,  which 
lives  in  those  distant  glens,  where  the  Gael  still  dwell  in  their 
nobleness,  unmingled  with  the  churl  Saxons,  or  with  the  base 
brood  that  are  their  tools  and  their  slaves.' 

The  energy  of  the  language,  somewhat  allied  to  hyperbole, 
even  in  its  most  ordinary  expressions,  now  seemed  almost  too 
weak  to  aflford  Elspat  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  splendid 
picture  which  she  presented  to  her  son  of  the  land  in  which 
she  proposed  to  him  to  take  refuge.  Tet  the  colours  were  few 
with  which  she  could  paint  her  Highland  paradise.  *The 
hills,'  she  said,  'were  higher  and  more  magnificent  than  those 
of  &eadalbane ;  Ben  Gruaohan  was  but  a  dwarf  to  Skooroora. 
The  lakes  were  broader  and  laiger,  and  abounded  not  only  with 
fish,  but  with  the  enchanted  and  amphibious  animal  which 
gives  oil  to  the  lamp.*  The  deer  were  laiger  and  more 
numerous;  the  white- tusked  boar,  the  chase  of  which  the 
brave  loved  best,  was  yet  to  be  roused  in  those  western  soli- 
tudes; the  men  were  nobler,  wiser,  and  stronger  than  the 
degenerate  brood  who  lived  under  the  Saxon  banner.  The 
daughters  of  the  land  were  beautiful,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair,  and  bosoms  of  snow,  and  out  of  these  she  would  choose  a 
wife  for  Hamish,  of  blameless  descent,  spotless  fame,  fixed  and 
true  affection,  wly>  should  be  in  their  summer  bothy  as  a  beam 
of  the  sun,  and  in  their  winter  abode  as  the  warmth  of  the 
needful  fire.' 

Such  were  the  topics  with  which  Elspat  strove  to  soothe  the 
of  her  son,  fmd  to  determine  him,  if  possible,  to  leave 
the  fatal  spot,  on  which  he  seemed  resolved  to  linger.  The 
style  of  her  rhetoric  was  poetical,  but  in  other  respects  re- 
sembled that  which,  like  other  fond  mothers,  she  had  lavished 
on  Hamish  whUe  a  child  or  a  boy,  in  order  to  gain  his  consent 
to  do  something  he  had  no  mind  to;  and  she  spoke  louder, 
quicker,  and  more  earnestly,  in  proportion  as  she  b^;an  to 
despair  of  her  words  carrying  conviction. 

On  the  mind  of  Hamish  her  eloquence  made  no  impression. 
He  knew  far  better  than  she  did  the  actual  situation  of  the 
country,  and  was  sensible  that,  though  it  might  be  possible  to 
hide  himself  as  a  fugitive  among  more  distant  mountains, 
there  was  now  no  comer  in  the  Highlands  in  which  his  father's 

*  The  Mill  arc  eonifdArad  by  tht  Htghlandnri  m  endumtad  piineflB. 
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profession  oomld  be  practised,  even  if  he  had  not  adopted,  from 
the  improved  ideas  of  the  time  when  he  lived,  the  opinion  that 
the  trade  of  the  oateran  was  no  longer  the  road  to  hononr  and 
distinction.  Her  words  were  therefore  poured  into  regazdlen 
ears,  and  she  exhausted  herself  in  vain  in  the  attempt  to  paint 
the  regions  of  her  mother's  kinsmen  in  suoh  terms  as  might 
tempt  Hamish  to  accompany  her  thither.  She  spoke  for  horn, 
but  she  spoke  in  vain.  She  could  extort  no  answer  save  groans, 
and  sigh^  and  ejaculations  expressing  the  extremity  of  despair. 

At  length,  starting  on  her  f  eet^  and  changing  the  monotonous 
tone  in  which  she  had  chanted,  as  it  were,  the  praiaes  of  the 
province  of  refuge  into  the  shorty  stem  language  of  eager 
passion — 'I  am  a  fool,'  she  said,  'to  spend  my  words  upon 
an  idle,  poor-spirited,  unintelligent  boy,  who  crouches  like  a 
hound  to  the  laish.  Wait  here,  and  receive  your  taakmasteia^ 
and  abide  your  chastisement  at  their  hands ;  but  do  not  Uiink 
your  mother's  eyes  will  behold  it.  I  could  not  see  it  and  live. 
My  eyes  have  looked  often  upon  death,  but  never  upon  dis-  * 
honour.  Farewell,  Hamish!  We  never  meet  again.'  She 
dashed  from  the  hut  like  a  lapwing,  and  perhaps  ftnr  the 
moment  actually  entertained  the  purpose  whidi  she  expressed, 
of  parting  with  her  son  for  ever. 

A  fearful  sight  she  would  have  been  that  evening  to  any 
who  might  have  met  her  wandering  through  the  wilderness 
like  a  restless  spirit,  and  speaking  to  herself  in  language  which 
will  endure  no  translation.  She  rambled  for  hours,  seeking 
rather  than  shunning  the  most  dangerous  paths.  The  pre- 
carious track  through  the  morass,  the  dizzy  path  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  gulfing  river, 
were  the  rocids  whidi,  far  from  avoiding,  she  sought  with 
eagerness,  and  traversed  with  reckless  haste.  But  the  courage 
arising  from  despair  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  which 
(though  deliberate  suicide  was  rarely  practised  in  the  High- 
lands) she  was  perhaps  desirous  of  terminating.  Her  step 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  was  firm  as  that  of  the  wild 
goat.  Her  eye^  in  that  state  of  excitation,  was  so  keen  as  to 
discern,  even  amid  darkness,  the  perils  which  noon  would  not 
have  enabled  a  stranger  to  avoid. 

Elspat's  course  was  not  directly  forward,  else  she  had  soon 
been  far  from  the  bothy  in  which  she  had  left  her  son.  It  was 
circuitous,  for  that  hut  was  the  centre  to  which  her  heartstrings 
were  chained,  and  though  she  wandered  around  it^  she  felt  it 
impossible  to  leave  the  vicinity.     With  the  first  beams  of 
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moaang,  ihe  retomed  to  the  hut.  Awhile  ahe  paused  at 
the  wattled  door,  as  if  ashamed  that  lingering  fondness  should 
have  brcmght  hear  hack  to  the  spot  whioh  she  had  left  with  the 
pnxpose  of  never  retaining;  Imt  there  was  yet  more  of  fear 
and  anxiety  in  her  hesitation — of  anxiety,  lest  her  fair-haired 
Bcm  had .  sufiered  from  the  effects  of  her  potion ;  of  fear,  lest 
his  enemies  had  oome  upon  him  in  the  night.  She  opened  the 
door  of  the  hut  gently,  and  entered  with  noiseless  step.  Ex- 
hausted with  his  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  not  entirely  relioTed, 
perhaps,  from  the  influenoe  of  the  powerful  opiate^  Hamiah 
Bean  again  slept  the  stem  sound  sleep  by  which  the  Indians 
are  said  to  be  overoome  during  the  interval  of  their  torments. 
His  mother  was  soaroely  sure  that  she  actually  discerned  his 
form  on  the  bed,  scarce  certain  that  her  ear  caught  the  sound 
d  his  breathing.  With  a  throbbing  heart,  Elspat  went  to  the 
fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  hut^  where  slumbered,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  turf,  the  glimmering  embers  of  the  fire,  never 
extinguished  on  a  Scottish  hearth  until  the  indwellers  leave 
the  mansion  for  ever. 

'Feeble  greUhogh^*  she  said,  as  she  lighted,  by  the  help  of 
a  match,  a  q[>linter  oi  bog-pine  which  was  to  serve  the  place  of 
a  candle — 'weak  greishogh,  soon  shalt  thou  be  put  out  for  ever, 
and  may  Heaven  grant  that  the  life  of  Elspat  MacTavish  have 
no  longer  duration  than  thine  I ' 

While  she  spoke,  she  raised  the  biasing  light  towards  the  bed, 
on  which  still  lay  the  prostrate  limbs  of  her  son,  in  a  posture 
that  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  slept  or  swooned.  As  she 
advanced  towards  him,  the  light  fladied  upon  his  eyes;  he 
started  up  in  an  instant^  made  a  stride  forward  with  his  naked 
dirk  in  his  hand,  like  a  man  armed  to  meet  a  mortal  enemy, 
and  exdaimed,  'Stand  off! — on  thy  life,  stand  off  1 ' 

'It  is  the  word  and  the  action  of  my  husband,'  answered 
Elspat;  'and  I  know  by  his  speech  and  his  step  the  son  of 
liacTavish  Mhor.' 

'  Mother,'  said  Hamish,  relapsing  from  his  tone  of  desperate 
firmness  into  one  of  melancholy  expostulation — 'oh,  dearest 
mother,  wherefore  have  you  returned  hither  t ' 

'Ask  why  the  hind  comes  back  to  the  fawn,'  said  Elspat — 
'why  the  cat  of  the  mountain  returns  to  her  lodge  and  her 

Soung.    Know  you,  Hamish,  that  the  heart  of  the  mother  only 
ves  in  the  boscnn  of  the  child.' 
'  Then  will  it  soon  cease  to  throb^'  said  Hamish,  '  unless  it 
can  beat  within  a  bosom  that  lies  beneath  the  turf.    Mother, 
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do  not  blame  me;  if  I  weep»  it  is  not  for  myself  bat  for  jon, 

for  mj  sufferings  will  soon  be  over;  but  yours O,  who 

but  Heaven  shall  set  a  boundary  to  them ! ' 

Elspat  shuddoed  and  stepped  baokwaid,  but  ahnost  insfcanlty 
resumed  her  firm  and  upright  position  and  her  dnnntlnm 
bearing. 

' I  thought  thou  wert  a  man  but  even  now/  she  said,  'and 
thou  art  again  a  child.  Hearken  to  me  yet,  aiid  let  us  leave 
this  place  together.  Haye  I  done  thee  wrong  or  injuryl  if  so^ 
yet  do  not  avenge  it  so  oruelly.  See,  Elspat  MaoTaviah,  who 
never  kneeled  before  even  to  a  priesti  ftdls  prostrate  before  her 
own  son,  and  craves  his  forgiveness.'  And  at  onoe  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  the  young  man,  seised  on  his  hand, 
and  kissing  it  an  hundred  times,  repeated  as  often,  in  heart- 
breaking accents,  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  foigivenesB. 
*  Pardon,'  she  ezcdaimed — '  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  your  fiathec^s 
ashes — pardon,  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  with  which  I  bore  thee^ 
the  care  with  which  I  nurtured  thee !  Hear  it,  Heaven,  and 
behold  it,  earth — ^the  mother  asks  pardon  of  her  child,  and  she 
is  refused!' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Hamish  endeavoured  to  stem  this  tide 
of  passion,  by  assuring  his  mother,  mih  the  most  solemn  assev- 
erations, that  he  forgave  entirely  the  fatal  deceit  whioh  she  had 
practised  upon  him. 

< Empty  words,'  she  said — 'idle  protestaticms,  whioh  are  but 
used  to  lude  the  obduracy  of  your  resentment.  Would  you 
have  me  believe  you,  then  leave  the  hut  this  instant,  and 
retire  from  a  country  which  eveiy  hour  renders  more  dangerous. 
Do  this,  and  I  may  think  you  have  forgiven  me ;  refuse  it,  and 
again  I  call  on  moon  and  stars.  Heaven  and  earth,  to  witnen 
the  unrelenting  resentment  witii  which  you  prosecute  your 
mother  for  a  fault  which,  if  it  be  one,  arose  out  of  love  to  you.' 

'Mother,'  said  Hamish,  'on  this  subject  you  move  me  not 
I  will  fly  before  no  man.  If  Baroaldine  should  send  every 
Gael  that  is  under  his  banner,  here  and  in  this  place  will  I 
abide  them ;  and  when  you  bid  me  fly,  you  may  as  well  com- 
mand yonder  mountain  to  be  loosened  from  its  foundations. 
Had  I  been  sure  of  the  road  by  which  they  are  coming  hither, 
I  had  spared  them  the  pains  of  seeking  me ;  but  I  might  go  by 
the  mountain,  while  they  perchance  came  by  the  lake.  Here 
I  will  abide  my  fate ;  nor  is  there  in  Scotland  a  voice  of  power 
enough  to  bid  me  stir  from  hence,  and  be  obeyed.' 

'  Here,  then,  I  also  stay,'  said  Elspat,  rising  up  and  speakiog 
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%iih  mwniniri  oomposure.  '  I  hare  seen  my  husbuid's  deftth ; 
my  eyelids  shall  not  grieve  to  look  on  the  fall  of  my  son.  Bat 
MaoTayish  Mhor  died  as  beoame  the  brave,  with  his  good  sword 

I  in  his  right  hand;  my  son  will  perish  like  the  bullock  that  is 

I  driven  to  the  shambles  by  the  Saxon  owner  who  has  bought 

him  for  a  price.' 

< Mother/  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  'you  have  taken 
my  life— to  that  you  have  a  right,  for  you  gave  it;  but  touch 
not  mv  h<Hiour.  It  came  to  me  from  a  brave  train  of  anceston, 
and  should  be  sullied  neither  by  man's  deed  nor  woman's 

t  ^leeoh.    What  I  shall  do^  periiape  I  myself  yet  know  not;  but 

tempt  me  no  farther  by  reproachful  words ;  you  have  already 

I  made  wounds  more  than  you  can  ever  heal.' 

I  'It  is  well,  my  son,'  naad  Elspat^  in  reply.    'Expect  neither 

farther  complaint  nor  remonstrance  from  me;  but  let  us  be 
Solent^  and  wait  the  chance  which  Heaven  shall  send  us.' 

The  sun  arose  on  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  bothy 
flilent  as  the  grave.  The  mother  and  son  had  arisen,  and  were 
engaged  each  in  their  separate  task — ^Hamish  in  preparing  and 
cleaning  his  arms  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  but  with  an  air 
of  deep  dejection.  Elspat,  more  restless  in  her  agony  of  spirit^ 
employed  herself  in  making  ready  the  food  whidi  the  distress 
of  yesterday  had  induced  them  both  to  dispense  with  for  an 
nnusual  number  of  hours.  She  placed  it  on  the  board  befcra 
her  son  so  soon  aa  it  waa  prepared,  with  the  words  of  a  Gaelic 
poet — 'Witiiout  daily  food,  the  husbandman's  ploughshare 
stands  still  in  the  funow ;  without  daily  food,  the  sword  of  the 
wanior  is  too  heavy  for  his  hand.  Our  bodies  are  our  slaves, 
yet  they  must  be  fed  if  we  would  have  their  service.  So  spake 
in  ancient  days  the  Blind  Bard  to  the  wairion  of  Fion.' 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  but  he  led  on  what  was 
placed  before  him,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  the  scene  which 
he  was  to  undergo.  When  his  mother  saw  that  he  had  eaten 
what  sufficed  him,  she  again  fiUed  the  fatal  quaigfa,  and  proffered 
it  as  the  conclusion  of  Uie  repast  But  he  started  aside  with  a 
convulsive  gesture,  expressive  at  once  of  fear  and  abhoivence. 

'Nay,  my  son,'  she  said,  'this  time  surely  thou  hast  no 
cause  of  fear.' 

'Urge  me  not,  mother,'  answered  Hamish;  'or  put  the 
leprous  toad  into  a  flagon,  and  I  will  drink ;  but  from  that 
accursed  cup^  and  of  that  mind-destroying  potion,  never  will  I 
taste  more!' 

'At  your  pleasure,  my  son,'  said  Elspat,  haughtily,  and 
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begAiif  with  muoh  appaient  aaaiduityi  the  varknu  donKBrtie 
tadcB  which  had  beea  mterrapted  doting  the  pfeoeding  day. 
Whatever  was  at  her  hearty  all  anxiety  seemed  hanirfied  from 
her  looks  and  demeanour.  It  was  but  from  an  OTeractirify  of 
bustling  exertion  that  it  might  have  been  peroeivedy  by  a  dose 
obserrery  that  her  actions  were  spurred  by  some  internal  oaoae 
of  painful  excitement;  and  such  a  spectator,  too^  mj^t  also 
have  observed  how  often  she  bn^e  off  the  snatoheB  d  eongs  or 
tunes  which  she  hummed,  apparently  without  knowing  what 
she  was  doing,  in  order  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  from  the  door  of 
the  hut.  Wbaterer  might  be  in  the  mind  of  Hamiah,  his 
demeanour  was  directly  the  revene  of  that  adopted  by  his 
mother.  Having  finished  the  task  of  deamng  aiMl  piepaiiog 
his  arms,  which  he  ananged  within  the  hut^  he  sat  himself 
down  before  the  door  of  the  bothy,  and  watched  the  opposite 
hill,  like  the  fixed  sentinel  who  expects  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Noon  found  him  in  the  same  unchanged  posture^  and 
it  was  an  hour  after  that  period,  when  his  mother,  wtanding 
beside  him,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
indiflferent)  as  if  she  had  been  talking  of  booib  friendly  visil^ 
'When  dost  thou  expect  themf 

'They  cannot  be  here  till  the  shadows  fall  long  to  the  east- 
ward,' replied  Hanush;  'that  is,  even  supposing  the  nearest 
party,  commanded  by  Sergeant  AUan  Breach  Oameron,  has 
been  commanded  hither  by  express  from  Dnnbarton,  as  it  is 
most  likely  they  wiU.' 

'Then  enter  beneath  your  mother's  roof  once  more ;  partake 
the  last  time  of  the  food  which  she  has  prepared;  after  thi% 
let  them  come,  and  thou  shalt  see  if  thy  modier  is  an  uaelesB 
encumbrance  in  the  day  of  strife.  Thy  hand,  prsctised  as  it  is, 
cannot  fire  these  arms  so  fast  as  I  can  load  them;  nay,  if  it  is 
necessary,  I  do  not  myself  fear  the  flash  or  the  report,  and  my 
aim  has  been  held  fatal.' 

'In  the  name  of  Heaven,  mother,  meddle  not  with  this 
matter!'  said  Hamish.  'Allan  Breach  is  a  wise  man  and  a 
kind  one,  and  comes  of  a  good  stem.  It  may  be,  he  can  pro- 
mise for  our  oflkers,  that  they  will  touch  me  witii  no  infamous 
punishment;  and  if  they  ofibr  me  confinement  in  the  dungeon, 
or  death  by  the  musket,  to  that  I  may  not  object.' 

'Alas,  and  wilt  thou  trust  to  their  word,  my  foolish  ohildt 
Remember  ihe  race  of  Dermid  were  ever  fair  and  false,  and  no 
sooner  shall  they  have  gyves  on  thy  hands  than  they  will  strqi 
thy  shoulders  for  the  scourge.' 
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*Save  your  adTioe^  mother/  said  Aunish,  Btenily;  *for  me, 
mj  mind  is  made  up.' 

But  though  he  spoke  thus,  to  escape  the  ahnost  persecuting 
urgency  of  his  motiier,  Hamish  would  have  found  it,  at  that 
moment,  impossible  to  say  upon  what  course  of  conduct  he  had 
thus  fixed.  On  one  point  alone  he  was  determined — namely,  to 
abide  his  destiny,  be  [it]  what  it  mighty  and  not  to  add  to  the 
breach  of  his  word,  of  which  he  had  been  involimtarily  rendered 
guilty,  by  attempting  to  escape  from  punishment.  This  act  of 
aelf-deyotion  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  own  honour  and  that 
of  his  countrymen.  Which  of  his  comrades  woidd  in  future  be 
trusted,  if  he  should  be  considered  as  having  broken  his  word, 
and  betrayed  ihe  confidence  of  his  officers  t  and  whom  but 
Hamish  Bean  MacTavish  would  the  Gael  accuse,  for  having 
Terified  and  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  the  Saxon  general 
was  well  known  to  entertain  against  the  good  faith  of  the  High- 
landers f  He  was,  therefore,  bent  firmly  to  abide  his  fate.  But 
whether  his  intention  was  to  yield  himself  peaceably  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  who  should  come  to  apprehend  him,  or 
whether  he  purposed,  by  a  show  of  resistance,  to  provoke  them 
to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  was  a  question  which  he  could  not  him- 
self have  answered.  His  desire  to  see  Baroaldine,  and  explain 
the  cause  of  his  absence  at  the  appointed  time,  luged  him  to 
the  one  course ;  his  fear  of  the  degrading  punishment,  and  of 
his  mother's  bitter  upbraidings,  strongly  instigated  the  latter 
and  the  more  dangerous  purpose.  He  left  it  to  chance  to  de- 
oide  when  the  crisis  shoidd  arrive ;  nor  did  he  tany  long  in 
expectation  of  the  catastrophe. 

Evening  approached,  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the  mountains 
streamed  in  darkness  towards  the  east,  while  their  western 
peaks  were  still  glowing  with  crimson  and  gold.  The  road 
which  winds  round  Ben  Gruachan  was  fully  visible  from  the 
door  of  the  bothy,  when  a  party  of  five  Highland  soldiers,  whose 
arms  glanced  in  the  sun,  wheeled  suddenly  into  sight  from  the 
most  distant  extremity,  where  the  highway  is  hidden  behind 
the  moimtain.  One  ot  the  party  walked  a  little  before  the 
other  four,  who  marched  regularly  and  in  files,  according  to 
the  rules  of  military  discipline.  There  was  no  dispute,  from  the 
firelocks  which  they  carried,  and  the  plaids  and  bonnets  which 
they  wore,  that  they  were  a  party  of  Hamish's  regiment,  under  a 
non-commissioned  officer ;  and  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  of 
the  purpose  of  their  appearance  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe. 

'They  come  briskly  forward,'  said  the  widow  of  MacTavish 
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Mhor;  'I  wonder  how  iMt  or  how  slow  some  of  them  wiU  le- 
tam  again !  Bat  they  axe  five,  and  it  is  too  much  odds  lor  a 
fur  field.  Step  hack  within  the  hat^  mj  sod,  and  shoot  £ram 
the  loophole  heside  the  door.  Two  joa  may  hring  down  em 
they  qnit  the  highroad  for  the  footpath ;  there  will  remain  hut 
ihiee,  and  your  lather,  with  my  aid,  has  often  stood  against 
that  number.' 

Hamish  Bean  took  the  gun  which  his  mother  offered,  but 
did  not  stir  from  the  door  of  the  hut.  He  was  soon  TiaUe  to 
the  party  on  the  highroad,  as  was  evident  from  their  incioasing 
their  pace  to  a  run ;  the  files,  however,  st»U  keeping  together 
like  coupled  greyhounds,  and  advancing  with  great  rapidity. 
In  far  less  time  than  would  have  been  accomplished  by  men 
less  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  they  had  left  the  hi^broad, 
tmvened  the  narrow  path,  and  approached  within  {nstol-sfaot 
of  the  bothy,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  Hamish,  fixed  like  a 
statue  of  stone,  with  his  firelock  in  his  hand ;  while  his  mother, 
placed  behind  him,  and  almost  driven  to  frensy  by  the  violence 
of  her  passions,  reproached  him  in  the  strongest  terms  whieh 
despair  could  invent  lor  his  want  of  resolution  and  fafntneai 
of  heart.  Her  words  increased  the  bitter  gall  which  was  aris- 
ing in  the  young  man's  own  spirit^  as  he  obs^ved  the  unfriendly 
speed  with  which  hin  late  comrades  were  eageriy  making  to> 
waxds  him,  like  hounds  towards  the  stag  when  he  is  at  bay. 
The  untamed  and  angzy  passions  whidi  he  inherited  from 
father  and  mother  were  awidiened  by  the  supposed  hostility  ci 
those  who  pursued  him ;  and  the  restraint  under  which  these 
passions  had  been  hitherto  held  by  his  sober  judgment  begpn 
gradually  to  give  way. 

The  sergeant  now  called  to  him,  *  Hamish  Bean  MacTaviah, 
lay  down  your  arms  and  suirender.' 

*  Do  fou  stand,  Allan  Breach  Cameron,  and  command  your 
men  to  stand,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  all.' 

*  Halt»  men,'  said  the  setgeanti  but  ccmtinuing  himself  to 
advance.  '  Hamish,  think  what  you  do^  and  give  up  your  gun ; 
you  may  spill  blood,  but  you  cannot  escape  punishment' 

'  The  scoui^ge — ^the  scouige,  my  son — ^beware  the  scourge ! ' 
whispered  his  mother. 

'Take  heed,  Allan  Breach' said  Hamish.  <  I  would  not  hurt 
you  wilUngly,  but  I  will  not  be  taken  unless  you  can  assure 
me  against  the  Saxon  lash.' 

'Fooll'  answered  Cameron,  'you  know  I  cannot.  Tet  I 
will  do  all  I  can.    I  will  say  I  met  you  on  your  return,  and 
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the  paniahmentwill  be  light;  bat  give  «p  your  moBket.   Come 
OB}  men.' 

IiiBtandy  he  nuhed  forwaid,  extendmg  his  ann  as  if  to  push 
aside  the  young  man's  levelled  firelook.  Elspat  ezolaimed, 
*  Now,  spare  nofc  your  father's  blood  to  defend  your  father's 
hearth ! '  Hamish  fired  his  piece,  and  Cameron  diropped  dead. 
All  these  things  happened,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  same  moment 
of  time.  The  soldiers  rodied  forward  and  seised  Hamish,  who, 
Booming  petrified  with  what  he  had  done,  offered  not  the  least 
reastance.  Not  so  his  mother,  who^  seeing  the  men  about  to 
put  handcufis  on  her  son,  threw  henelf  on  the  soldiers  with 
such  fury  that  it  required  two  of  them  to  hold  her,  whOe  the 
rest  secured  the  prisoner. 

*Are  you  not  an  aooursed  creature,'  said  one  of  the  men  to 
Hamish,  *to  haye  slain  your  best  friend,  who  was  contriying, 
during  the  whole  march,  how  he  could  find  some  way  of  getting 
you  off  without  punishment  for  your  desertion  t ' 

'Do  you  hear  thai^  mothert'  said  Hamish,  turning  himself 
as  much  towards  her  as  his  bonds  would  permit;  but  the 
mother  heard  nothing,  and  saw  nothing.  She  had  fainted  on 
the  floor  of  her  hut.  Without  waiting  for  her  reoorery,  the 
party  almost  immediately  began  their  homeward  march  towards 
Dunbarton,  leading  along  with  them  their  prisoner.  They 
thought  it  necessary,  howeyer,  to  stay  for  a  little  space  at  the 
Tillage  of  Dalmally,  from  which  they  despatched  a  party  of  the 
inhabitants  to  bring  away  the  body  of  their  unfortunate  leader, 
while  they  themselyes  repaired  to  a  magistrate  to  state  what 
had  happened,  and  require  his  instructions  as  to  the  farther 
course  to  be  pursued.  The  crime  being  of  a  military  character, 
they  were  instructed  to  march  the  prisoner  to  Dunbarton  with- 
out delay. 

The  swoon  of  the  mother  of  Hamish  lasted  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  longer  perhaps  that  her  constitution,  strong  as  it 
was,  must  have  been  much  exhausted  by  her  previous  agitation 
of  three  days'  endurance.  She  was  roused  from  her  stupor  at 
length  by  female  voices,  which  cried  the  coronach,  or  lament 
for  the  dead,  with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  exclamations ; 
while  the  melancholy  note  of  a  lament,  appropriate  to  the  clan 
Cameron,  played  on  the  bagpipe,  was  heard  from  time  to  time. 

Elspat  stiurted  up  like  one  awakened  from  the  dead,  and 
without  any  accurate  recollection  of  the  scene  which  had  passed 
beforo  her  eyes.  Thero  were  females  in  the  hut,  who  were 
swathing  the  corpse  in  its  bloody  plaid  before  carrying  it  from 
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the  fatal  spot  'Women,'  she  said,  starting  up  and  interropt- 
ing  their  ohant  at  onoe  and  their  labour — 'tell  me,  ifomen, 
why  sing  you  the  dirge  of  MaoDhonuil  Dhu  in  the  house  of 
MaoTavishMhorf 

'  She-wolf,  be  silent  with  thine  illromened  yell,'  answered  one 
of  the  females,  a  relation  of  the  deoeaaed,  'and  let  us  do  our 
duty  to  our  bc^yed  kinsman !  There  shall  nerer  be  ooronaidi 
cried  or  dirge  played  for  thee  or  thy  bloody  wdif-burd.  The 
ravens  shall  eat  hun  from  the  gibbet,  and  the  foxes  and  wild- 
oats  shall  tear  thy  corpse  upon  the  hill.  Cursed  be  he  that 
would  sain  your  bones,  or  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn  1 ' 

'Daughter  of  a  foolish  mother,'  answerod  the  widow  of  Mao- 
Taviah  Mhor,  'know  that  the  gibbet  with  whidi  yon  tiiFsaten 
us  is  no  portion  of  our  inheritance.  For  thirty  yean  the 
"black  tree  of  the  law,"  whose  apples  are  dead  men's  bodies, 
hungered  alter  the  beloyed  husband  of  my  heart;  but  he  died 
like  a  brave  man,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  defrauded  it 
of  its  hopes  and  its  fruit.' 

'  So  shall  it  not  be  with  thy  child,  bloody  sorceress,'  rsfdied 
the  female  mourner,  whose  passions  were  as  violoit  as  thoee  of 
Elspat  herself:  'the  ravens  shall  tear  his  fair  hur  to  line 
their  nests,  before  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  Treshomish 
islands.' 

These  words  recalled  to  Elspafs  mind  the  whole  history  of 
the  last  three  dreadful  days.  At  first,  she  stood  fixed  as  if  the 
extremity  of  distress  had  converted  her  into  stone ;  but  in  a 
minute  &e  pride  and  violence  of  her  temper,  outbraved  as  she 
thought  herself  on  her  own  threshold,  enabled  her  to  reply — 
'  Tee,  insulting  hag,  my  fair-haired  boy  may  die,  but  it  will  not 
be  with  a  white  hand :  it  has  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  his 
enemy,  in  the  best  blood  of  a  Cameron — ^remember  that ;  and 
when  you  lay  your  dead  in  his  grave,  let  it  be  his  best  epitaph, 
that  he  was  kHled  by  Hamish  Bean  for  essaying  to  lay  hands 
on  the  son  of  MaoTarah  Mhor  on  his  own  threeihold.  FareweU ; 
the  shame  of  defeat,  loss,  and  slaughter  remain  with  the  dan 
that  has  endured  it ! ' 

The  relative  of  the  slaughtered  Cameron  raised  her  v<Hce  in 
reply ;  but  Elspat,  disdaining  to  continue  the  objurgation,  or 
perhaps  feeling  her  grief  likely  to  overmaster  her  power  off 
expressing  her  resentment,  had  left  the  hut,  and  was  walking 
forth  in  ti^e  bright  moonshine. 

The  females  who  were  arranging  the  corpse  of  the  slaughtered 
man  hurried  from  their  melancholy  labour  to  look  alter  her 
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tall  igoxe  as  it  glided  away  among  the  cli£Bi  *I  am  glad  aha 
la  gone^'  aaid  one  of  the  yoonger  persona  who  asaiatod.  *I 
would  aa  soon  dieaa  a  oorpae  when  ttke  great  Fiend  himself — 
God  Bain  ua  I — atood  Tisiblj  before  us,  aa  when  Elspat  of  the 
Tree  is  amongst  na.  Ay — ay,  even  orermuoh  interoourse  hath 
ahe  had  with  the  Enemy  in  her  day.' 

'  Silly  woman,'  answered  the  female  who  had  maintained  the 
dialogue  with  the  departed  Elspat^  <  thinkest  thou  that  there  is 
a  worse  fiend  on  earth,  or  beneath  it^  than  the  pride  and  fury 
of  aa  offended  woman,  like  yonder  bloody-minded  hagf  Know 
that  blood  has  been  aa  fitmiliar  to  her  aa  the  dew  to  the 
mountain-daisy.  Many  and  many  a  brave  man  has  she  caused 
to  breathe  their  last  for  little  wrong  they  had  done  to  her  or 
bora.  But  her  hough-sinewa  are  cut^  now  that  her  wolf-burd 
must,  like  a  murderer  as  he  is,  make  a  murderer'a  end.' 

Whilst  the  women  thus  discoursed  together,  aa  they  watched 
the  oocpae  of  Allan  Breack  Cameron,  the  unhappy  cause  of  his 
death  pursued  her  lonely  way  aoroaa  the  mountain.  While  she 
remaJTMsd  within  sight  of  the  bothy,  she  put  a  strong  constraint 
on  herself,  that  by  no  alteration  at  pace  or  gesture  she  might 
afEord  to  her  enemies  the  triumph  of  calculating  the  excess  of 
her  mental  agitation,  nay,  deapair.  She  stalked,  therefore,  with 
a  slow  rather  than  a  swift  step^  and,  holding  herself  upright^ 
seemed  at  once  to  endure  with  firmness  that  woe  whidi  was 
passed  and  bid  defiance  to  that  which  was  about  to  come.  But 
when  she  was  beyond  the  eight  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
hut,  she  could  no  longer  suppress  the  extremity  of  her  agitation. 
Drawing  her  mantle  wildly  round  her,  she  stopped  at  the  first 
knoU,  and  climbing  to  its  summit,  extended  her  arms  up  to  the 
bright  moon,  as  if  accusing  Heaven  and  earth  for  her  misfortunes, 
and  uttered  scream  on  acream,  like  those  of  an  eagle  whose 
neat  haa  been  plundered  of  her  brood.  AwhOe  she  vented  her 
grief  in  these  inarticulate  criee,  then  rushed  on  her  way  with  a 
hasty  and  unequal  atep^  in  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking  the 
party  whidi  waa  conveying  her  son  a  prisoner  to  Dunbarton. 
But  her  strength,  superhuman  as  it  seemed,  failed  her  in  the 
trial,  nor  was  it  possible  for  her,  with  her  utmost  efforts,  to 
accomplish  her  purpose. 

Tet  she  pressed  onward,  with  all  the  speed  which  her 
exhausted  frame  could  exert.  When  food  became  indiq)ensable, 
she  entered  the  first  cottage.  '  Give  me  to  eat^' she  said  j  'I  am 
the  widow  of  MaoTaviah  Mhcnr,  I  am  the  mother  of  Hamish 
MaoTavish  Bean—give  me  to  eat^  that  I  may  once  more  see 
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mj  faiivhaixod  son.'  Her  dfimaiid  mm  never  refused,  thoa^ 
granted  in  many  caaes  with  a  kind  of  struggle  between  oooir 
passion  and  ayendon  in  some  of  those  to  wlunn  she  applied, 
which  was  in  others  qualified  by  fear.  The  diare  she  had  had 
in  occasioning  the  death  of  Allan  Breack  Gamenm,  which  most 
probably  inyolve  that  of  her  own  son,  was  not  aocarately 
known;  but^  from  a  knowledge  of  her  violent  passions  and 
former  habits  of  life»  no  one  doubted  that  in  one  way  or  other 
she  had  been  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  Hamish  Bean 
was  considered,  in  the  slaughter  which  he  had  ccxnmitted,  rather 
as  the  instrument  than  as  the  accomplice  of  his  mother. 

This  general  opinion  of  his  countrymen  was  of  little  service 
to  the  unfortunate  Hamish.  As  his  captain,  Qreen  (kirn, 
understood  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  country,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  collecting  from  Hamish  the  particulaza  accom- 
panying his  supposed  desertion,  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
the  non-commissioned  officer.  He  felt  the  utmost  oampaaBoak 
for  a  youth  who  had  thus  Mien  a  victim  to  the  extravagant 
and  fatal  fondness  of  a  parent.  But  he  had  no  excuse  to  plead 
which  could  rescue  his  unhappy  recruit  from  the  doom  whidi 
military  discipline  and  the  award  of  a  court-martial  deoounoed 
against  him  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

No  time  had  been  lost  in  their  proceedings,  and  as  little 

was  interposed  betwixt  sentence  and  execution.    General 

had  determined  to  make  a  severe  example  of  the  first  deeerter 
who  should  hUl  into  his  power,  and  here  was  one  who  had 
defended  himself  by  main  force,  and  slain  in  the  affiny  the 
officer  sent  to  take  him  into  custody.  A  fitter  subject  for 
punishment  could  not  have  occurred,  aikL  Hamish  was  sentenced 
to  immediate  execution.    All  which  the  interference  of  his 

a)tain  in  his  favour  could  procure  was  that  he  should  die  a 
dier's  death ;  for  there  had  been  a  purpose  of  executing  him 
upon  the  gibbet. 

The  worthy  clergyman  of  Glenorquhy  chanced  to  be  at 
Dunbarton,  in  attendance  upon  some  church-courts,  at  the 
time  of  this  catastrophe.  He  visited  his  unfortunate  parishioner 
in  his  dungeon,  found  him  ignorant  indeed,  but  not  obstinate^ 
and  the  answers  which  he  received  from  him,  when  ccmversing 
on  religious  topics,  were  such  as  induced  him  doubly  to  regret 
that  a  mind  naturally  pure  and  noble  should  have  remained 
unhappily  so  wild  and  uncultivated. 

When  he  ascertained  the  real  character  and  disposition  of  the 
young  man,  the  worthy  pastor  made  deep  and  painful  refleotioiis 
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on  hia  own  ahjness  and  timidity,  which,  aiudng  out  of  the  evil 
fame  that  attached  to  the  lineage  of  Hamiah,  had  restrained 
him  from  charitably  endeayonring  to  bring  this  strayed  sheep 
within  the  great  fold.  While  tibe  good  minister  blamed  his 
oowardice  in  times  past^  which  had  deterred  him  from  risking 
his  persoD,  to  sare^  perhaps,  an  immortal  soul,  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  governed  by  such  timid  counsels,  but  to  endeavour, 
by  application  to  his  officers,  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  at  leasts  if 
not  a  pardon,  for  the  criminal,  in  whom  he  felt  so  unusually 
interested,  at  once  fmn  his  docility  of  temper  and  his  generosity 
of  disposition. 

Accordin^y  the  divine  sought  out  Captain  Gampbell  at  the 
barracks  wi&in  the  garrison.  There  was  a  gloomy  melancholy 
on  the  brow  of  Gtmu  Colin,  which  was  not  lessened,  but 
increased,  when  the  clergyman  stated  his  name,  quality,  and 
errand.  '  Tou  cannot  tell  me  better  of  the  young  man  than  I 
am  disposed  to  believe^'  answered  the  Highland  officer;  'you 
cannot  ask  me  to  do  more  in  his  behalf  than  I  am  of  myself 
inclined,  and  have  already  endeavoured,  to  do.    But  it  is  idl  in 

vain.    General is  ludf  a  Lowlander,  half  an  Englishman.  . 

He  has  no  idea  of  the  high  and  enthusiastic  character  which  in  ^ 
these  mountains  often  brings  exalted  virtues  in  contact  with 
great  crimes,  which,  however,  are  less  offences  of  the  heart  than 
errors  of  the  understanding.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  him, 
that  in  this  young  man  he  was  putting  to  death  the  best  and 
the  bravest  of  my  company,  where  all,  or  almost  all,  are  good 
and  brave.  I  explained  to  him  by  what  strange  delusion  the 
culprit's  apparent  desertion  was  occasioned,  and  how  little  his 
heurt  was  accessary  to  the  crime  which  his  hand  unhappily 
committed.  His  answer  was,  ''These  are  Highland  visions, 
Captain  Campbell,  as  unsatisfactory  and  vain  as  those  of  the 
second-sight.  An  act  of  gross  desertion  mav,  in  any  case,  be 
palliated  under  the  plea  of  intoxication;  uie  murder  of  an 
officer  may  be  as  easuy  coloured  over  with  that  of  temporary 
insanity.  The  example  must  be  made^  and  if  it  has  fallen  on 
a  man  otherwise  a  gwd  recruit^  it  will  have  the  greater  effect" 
Such  being  the  general's  unalterable  purpose,'  continued  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  with  a  sigh,  'be  it  your  care,  reverend  sur, 
that  your  penitent  prepare  by  break  of  day  to-morrow  for  that 
great  change  which  we  shall  all  one  day  be  subjected  to.' 

'  And  for  which,'  said  the  clergyman,  *may  God  prepare  us 
all,  as  I  in  my  duty  will  not  be  wanting  to  tlus  poor  youth.' 

Next  morning,  as  the  very  earliest  beams  of  sunrise  saluted 
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the  grey  towen  whkh  crown  the  summit  of  that  idngnlar  and 
tremendous  rock,  the  Boldiere  of  the  new  Highland  regiment 
appeared  on  the  parade,  within  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton,  and 
having  fallen  Into  order,  began  to  move  downwaid  by  steep 
staircases  and  narrow  passages  towards  the  external  barrieivgate, 
which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  rock.  The  wild  wailings  of 
the  pibroch  were  heard  at  times,  interchanged  with  the  drams 
and  fifes,  which  beat  the  'Dead  March.' 

The  unhappy  criminal's  fate  did  not,  at  firsts  excite  that 
general  sympatiiy  in  the  regiment  which  would  probably  have 
arisen  had  he  been  executed  for  desertion  alone.  The  dau^ter 
of  the  unfortunate  Allan  Breach  had  given  a  difierent  oolour  to 
Hamish's  offence ;  for  the  deceased  was  much  beloved,  and  be* 
sides  belonged  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  clan,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  the  ranks.  The  unfortunate  criminal,  on  the 
contrary,  was  little  known  to^  and  scarcely  connected  wiUi,  any 
of  his  regimental  companions.  His  father  had  been,  indeed, 
distinguished  for  his  strength  and  manhood ;  but  he  was  of  a 
broken  clan,  as  those  names  were  called  who  had  no  chief  to 
lead  them  to  battle. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  in  another  case  to 
have  turned  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  the  party  neces- 
sary for  execution  of  the  sentence;  but  the  mx  individuals 
selected  for  that  purpose  were  friends  of  the  deceased,  descended, 
like  him,  from  the  race  of  MacDhonuil  Dhu ;  and  while  they 
prepared  for  the  dismal  task  which  their  duty  imposed,  it  was 
not  without  a  stern  feeling  of  gratified  revenge.    The  leading 

empany  of  the  regiment  began  now  to  defile  from  the  barrier- 
ite,  and  was  followed  by  the  others,  each  successively  moving 
and  halting  according  to  the  orders  of  the  adjutant,  so  as  to 
f onn  three  sides  of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  ranks  faced 
inwards.  The  fourth  or  blank  side  of  the  square  was  dosed 
up  by  the  huge  and  lofty  precipice  on  which  the  castle  rises. 
About  the  centre  of  the  procession,  bare-headed,  disanned,  and 
with  his  hands  bound,  came  the  unfortunate  victim  of  miUtaiy 
law.  He  was  deadly  pale,  but  his  step  was  firm  and  his  eye 
as  bright  as  ever.  The  clergyman  walked  by  his  side ;  the 
coffin  which  was  to  receive  his  mortal  remains  was  borne 
before  him.  The  looks  of  his  comrades  were  still,  composed, 
and  solemn.  They  felt  for  the  youth,  whose  handsome  form 
and  manly  yet  submissive  deportment  had,  as  socm  as  he  was 
distinctly  visible  to  them,  softened  the  hearts  of  many,  even  of 
some  who  had  been  actuated  by  vindictive  feelings. 
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The  coffin  destined  for  the  yet  living  body  of  Hamish 
Bean  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  aquaie,  about  two 
yaids  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which  rises  in  that 
place  as  steep  as  a  stone  wall  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet.  Thither  the  prisoner  was  also  led,  the  clergy- 
man still  continuing  by  his  side,  pouring  forth  exhortations  of 
courage  and  consolation,  to  which  the  youth  appeared  to  listen 
with  respectful  deTotian«  With  slow,  and,  it  seemed,  almost 
unwilling,  steps  the  firing  party  entered  the  square,  and  were 
drawn  up  facing  the  prisoner,  about  ten  yards  distant  The 
clergyman  was  now  about  to  retire.  '  Think,  my  son,'  he  said, 
'on  what  I  have  told  you,  and  let  your  hope  be  rested  on  the 
anchor  which  I  have  given.  Tou  will  then  exchange  a  short 
and  miserable  existence  here  for  a  life  in  which  you  will  ex- 
perience neither  sorrow  nor  pain.  Is  there  aught  else  which 
you  can  entrust  to  me  to  execute  for  you  t ' 

The  youth  looked  at  his  sleeve-buttons.  They  were  of  gold, 
booty  perhaps  which  his  father  had  taken  from  some  English 
officer  during  the  civil  wars.  The  clergyman  disengaged  them 
from  his  sleeves. 

*My  mother!'  he  said  with  some  effort — 'give  them  to  my 
poor  mother !  See  her,  good  father,  and  teach  her  what  she 
should  think  of  all  this.  Tell  her  Hamish  Bean  is  more  glad 
to  die  than  ever  he  was  to  rest  after  the  longest  day's  hunting. 
Farewell,  sir — ^farewell  1 ' 

The  good  man  could  scarce  retire  from  the  fatal  spot  An 
officer  afbrded  him  the  support  of  his  arm.  At  his  last  look 
towards  Hamish,  he  beheld  him  alive  and  kneeling  on  the 
coffin ;  the  few  that  were  around  him  had  all  withdrawn.  The 
fatal  word  was  given,  the  rock  rung  sharp  to  the  sound  of  the 
discharge,  and  Hamish,  falling  forward  with  a  groan,  died,  it 
may  be  supposed,  without  almost  a  sense  of  the  passing  agony. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  his  own  company  then  came  forward,  and 
laid  with  solemn  reverence  the  remains  of  their  comrade  in  the 
coffin,  while  the  'Dead  March'  was  again  struck  up^  and  the 
several  companies,  marching  in  single  files,  passed  the  coffin 
one  by  one,  in  order  that  all  might  receive  from  the  awful 
spectacle  the  warning  which  it  was  peculiarly  intended  to 
afford.  The  regiment  was  then  marched  off  the  ground,  and 
reascended  the  ancient  diff,  their  music,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, striking  lively  straios,  as  if  sorrow,  or  ey&a.  deep  thought 
should  as  shorta  while  as  possible  be  the  tenant  of  tJie  soldier's 
bosom. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Bmall  party  which  we  before  mentioiied 
bore  the  bier  of  the  ill-fated  HantiBh  to  his  humble  grave  in  a 
oomer  of  the  church-yard  of  DunbartoD,  usually  assigned  to 
criminals.  Here,  among  the  dust  of  the  guilty,  lies  a  youth 
whose  name,  had  he  surviyed  the  ruin  of  Uie  £atal  events  by 
which  he  was  hurried  into  crime,  might  have  adorned  thue 
annals  of  the  brave. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  left  Dunbarton  immediately 
after  he  had  witnessed  the  last  scene  of  this  melandboly  cat^ 
strophe.  His  reason  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence, 
which  required  blood  for  blood,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the 
vindictive  character  of  his  countrymen  required  to  be  power- 
fully restrained  by  the  strong  curb  of  sodal  law.  But  still  he 
mourned  over  the  individual  victim.  Who  may  anaign  the 
bolt  of  Heaven  when  it  bursts  among  the  sons  of  the  forest ; 
yet  who  can  refrain  from  mourning  when  it  selects  for  the 
object  of  its  blighting  aim  the  fair  stem  of  a  young  oak,  that 
promised  to  be  the  pride  oi  the  dell  in  which  it  flourished  1 
Musing  on  these  melancholy  events,  noon  found  him  engaged 
in  the  mountain  passes,  by  which  he  was  to  return  to  his  still 
distant  hc»ne. 

Confident  in  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  clergyman 
had  left  the  main  road,  to  seek  one  of  those  shorter  paths 
which  are  only  used  by  pedestrians,  or  by  men,  like  the  minister, 
mounted  on  the  small,  but  sure-footed,  hardy,  and  sagadoos 
horses  of  the  country.  The  place  which  he  now  traversed  was 
in  itself  gloomy  and  desolate,  and  tradition  had  added  to  it  the 
terror  of  superstition,  by  afltamng  it  was  haunted  by  an  evil 
spiriti  termed  Cloght^dear^y  that  is,  Redmantle,  who  at  all  times, 
but  especially  at  noon  and  at  midnight^  traversed  the  glen,  in 
enmity  both  to  man  and  the  inferior  creation,  did  such  evil  as 
her  power  was  permitted  to  extend  to^  a^  afflicted  with 
ghostly  terrors  those  whom  she  had  not  license  otherwise  to 
hurt. 

The  minister  of  Glenorquhy  had  set  his  face  in  opposition  to 
many  of  these  superstitions,  which  he  justly  thought  were 
derived  from  the  dark  ages  of  Popery,  perhaps  even  from  those 
of  paganism,  and  unfit  to  be  entertained  or  believed  by  the 
Christians  of  an  enlightened  age.  Some  of  his  more  attached 
parishioners  considered  him  as  too  rash  in  opposing  the  ancient 
faith  of  their  fathers;  and  though  they  h<moured  the  moial 
intrepidity  of  their  pastor,  they  could  not  avoid  entertaining 
and  expressing  fears  that  he  would  one  day  f^l  a  victim  to  his 
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temait^  and  be  torn  to  pieoee  in  the  glen  of  the  Clogbt^eaig,  or 
Bome  of  dioee  other  haunted  wilds  which  he  appeared  ratiier 
to  have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  traTersing  alone^  on  the  days 
and  hours  when  the  wicked  spirits  were  supposed  to  have 
especial  power  over  man  and  beast. 

These  legends  came  across  the  mind  of  the  clergyman;  and, 
solitary  as  he  was^  a  melancholy  smile  shaded  his  cheek,  as  he 
thought  of  the  inconsistency  oi  human  nature,  and  reflected 
how  numy  brave  men,  whom  the  yell  of  the  pibroch  would 
hafe  sent  headlong  against  fixed  bayonets,  as  the  wild  bull 
rushes  on  his  enemy,  might  haye  yet  feared  to  encounter  those 
TisioDaiy  terrors^  which  he  himself,  a  man  of  peace,  and  in 
ordinary  perils  no  way  remarkable  for  the  finnness  of  his  nerves, 
iras  now  risking  without  hesitation. 

As  he  looked  around  the  scene  of  desolation,  he  could  not 
but  acknowledge,  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  not  ill  chosen 
for  the  haunt  St  those  spirits  which  are  said  to  delight  in  soli- 
tude and  desolation,  llie  glen  was  so  steep  and  narrow,  that 
there  was  but  just  room  for  the  meridian  sun  to  dart  a  few 
scattered  rays  upon  the  gloomy  and  precarious  stream  which 
stole  through  its  recesses,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  but 
occasionally  murmuring  sullenly  against  the  rocks  and  large 
stones,  wluch  seemed  detennined  to  bar  its  further  progress. 
In  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  this  small  stream  was  a 
foaming  tonent  of  the  most  formidable  magnitude^  and  it  was 
at  such  periods  that  it  had  torn  open  and  laid  bare  the  broad- 
faced  and  huge  fragments  of  rock  which,  at  the  season  of  which 
we  speak,  h^  its  course  from  the  eye,  and  seemed  disposed 
totally  to  interrupt  its  course.  'Undoubtedly,'  thought  the 
oleigyman,  *  this  mountain  rivulet^  suddenly  swelled  by  a  water- 
spout or  thunderstorm,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  those  acci- 
dents which,  happening  in  the  glen  called  by  her  name^  have 
bean  ascribed  to  the  agen<^  of  the  doghtdeaig.' 

Just  as  this  idea  crossed  his  mind,  he  heard  a  female  voice 
ezdaim,  in  a  wild  and  thrilling  accent,  'Michael  TVrie-— Michael 
Tjm ! '  He  looked  round  in  astonishment,  and  not  without 
some  fear.  It  seemed  for  an  instant  as  if  the  evil  being,  whose 
existence  he  had  disowned,  was  about  to  appear  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  incredulity.  This  alarm  did  not  hold  him  more 
than  an  instant,  nor  did  it  prevent  his  replying  in  a  firm  voice, 
'Who  calls,  and  where  are  youT 

*  One  who  journeys  in  wretchedness,  between  life  and  death,' 
answered  the  voice;  and  the  speaker,  a  tall  female^  appeared 
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from  among  the  fragments  of  rooks  whioh  had  oonoealed  her 
from  view. 

As  she  approached  more  dosely,  her  mantle  of  bright  tartan, 
in  which  the  red  colour  much  pradominated,  her  statore^  the 
long  stride  with  which  she  advanced,  and  the  writhen  featores 
and  wild  eyes  whioh  were  visible  from  under  her  curch,  would 
have  made  her  no  inadequate  representative  of  the  spirit  whidi 
gave  name  to  the  vaUey.  But  Mr.  Tyrie  instantly  knew  her  as 
the  Woman  of  the  Tree,  the  widow  of  MaoTavuh  Mhor,  the 
now  childless  mother  of  Hamish  Bean.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  minister  would  not  have  endured  the  visitation  of  the 
Cloghtdearg  herself,  rather  than  the  shock  of  Elspat's  presence^ 
considering  her  crime  and  her  miseiy.  He  drew  up  his  hone 
instinctively,  and  stood  endeavouring  to  collect  his  ideas,  whfle 
a  few  paces  brought  her  up  to  his  horse's  head. 

'Michael  Tyrie,'  said  she,  Hhe  foolish  women  of  the  olachan 
hold  thee  as  a  god ;  be  one  to  me,  and  say  that  my  son  lives. 
Say  this,  and  I  too  will  be  of  thy  worship :  I  wiU  bend  my 
knees  on  the  seventh  day  in  thy  house  of  worship,  and  thy 
God  shall  be  my  Qod.' 

*  Unhappy  wcxnan,'  replied  the  clergyman,  'man  forms  not 
pactions  with  his  Maker  as  with  a  creature  of  day  like  himsdf . 
Thinkest  thou  to  chaffer  with  Him  who  formed  the  earth  and 
spread  out  the  heavens,  or  that  thou  canst  ofier  aught  of 
homage  or  devotion  that  can  be  worth  acceptance  in  His  eyesi 
He  hath  asked  obedience,  not  sacrifice;  patience  imder  the 
trials  with  which  He  afflicts  us,  instead  of  vain  bribes,  such  as 
man  offers  to  his  changeful  brother  of  day,  that  he  may  be 
moved  from  his  purpose.' 

'Be  silent,  priest ! '  answered  the  desperate  woman :  'speak 
not  to  me  the  words  of  thy  white  book.  Elspat's  kindred  were 
of  those  who  crossed  themsdves,  and  kndt  when  the  sacring 
bell  was  rung ;  and  she  knows  that  atonement  can  be  made  on 
the  altar  for  deeds  done  in  the  fidd.  Elspat  had  once  flocks 
and  herds,  goats  upon  the  diffis,  and  cattle  in  the  strath.  She 
wore  gold  around  her  neck  and  on  her  hair — thick  twists  as 
those  worn  by  the  heroes  of  old.  All  these  would  she  have 
resigned  to  the  priest — all  these;  and  if  he  wished  for  the 
ornaments  of  a  gentle  lady,  or  the  sporran  of  a  high  chief, 
though  they  had  been  great  as  MacCallan  Mhor  himsdf,  Mac- 
Tavish  Mhor  would  have  procured  them  if  Elspat  had  promised 
them.  Elspat  is  now  poor,  and  has  nothing  to  give.  But  the 
Black  Abbot  of  Inchaffiray  would  have  bidden  1^  scourge  her 
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ahoolden  and  maoente  her  feet  by  pUgiimage,  and  he  would 
haye  granted  his  pardon  to  her  when  he  aaw  that  her  blood 
had  flowed)  and  that  her  flesh  had  been  torn.  These  were  the 
priests  who  had  indeed  power  even  with  the  most  powerful ; 
they  threatened  the  great  men  of  the  earth  with  the  word  of 
their  moath,  the  sentence  of  their  book,  the  blaze  of  their 
torch,  the  sound  of  their  sacring  bell.  The  mighty  bait  to 
their  will,  and  unloosed  at  the  word  of  the  priests  those  whom 
they  had  bound  in  their  wrath,  and  set  at  liberty,  unharmed, 
him  whom  they  had  sentenoed  to  death,  and  for  whose  blood 
they  had  thirsted.  These  were  a  powerful  race,  and  might 
well  ask  the  poor  to  kneel,  since  their  power  could  humble  the 
proud.  But  you!  against  whom  are  ye  strong,  but  against 
women  who  hare  been  guilty  of  folly  and  men  who  never  wore 
sword  1  The  priests  of  old  were  like  the  winter  torrent  which 
fills  this  hollow  TsUey,  and  rolls  these  massive  rocks  against 
each  other  as  easily  as  the  boy  plays  with  the  ball  which  he 
oasts  before  him.  But  you !  you  do  but  resemble  the  summer- 
stricken  stream,  which  is  turned  aside  by  the  rushes,  and 
stemmed  by  a  bush  of  sedges.  Woe  worth  you,  for  there  is  no 
help  in  you!' 

The  clergyman  was  at  no  loss  to  conceive  that  Elspat  had  / 
lost  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  without  gaining  any  other,  and  ^/^ 
that  she  stOl  retained  a  vague  and  ccHifused  idea  of  the  com- 
position with  the  priesthood,  by  confession,  alms,  and  penance, 
and  of  their  extensive  power,  which,  according  to  her  notion, 
was  adequate,  if  duly  propitiated,  even  to  effecting  her  son's 
safety. 

Compassionating  her  situation,  and  allowing  for  her  errors 
and  ignorance,  he  answered  her  with  mildness.  '  Alas,  unhappy 
woman !  Would  to  Qod  I  could  convince  thee  as  easily  where 
thou  oughtest  to  seek,  and  art  sure  to  find,  consolation  as  I  can 
assure  you  with  a  single  word  that,  were  Rome  and  all  her 
priesthood  once  more  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  they 
oould  not,  for  largesse  or  penance,  afford  to  thy  miseiy  an 
atom  of  aid  or  comfort  Elspat  MacTavish,  I  grieve  to  tell 
you  the  news.' 

'I  know  them  without  thy  speech,'  said  the  unhappy 
woman.     <  My  son  is  doomed  to  die.' 

'  Elspat,'  resumed  the  clergyman,  ^  he  was  doomed,  and  the 
sentence  has  been  executed.' 

The  hapless  mother  threw  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  uttered 
a  shriek  so  unlike  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  that  the  eagle 
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which  soared  in  middle  air  anjiwered  it  as  she  wofuld  have  done 
the  oall  of  her  mate. 

<  It  Lb  impossible  I '  she  exclaimed — '  it  is  impossible  1  Men 
do  not  condemn  and  kill  on  the  same  day  1  Thon  art  deoeiiiiig 
me.  The  people  call  thee  holy,  hast  thou  the  heart  to  tell  a 
mother  she  has  murdered  her  only  child  t ' 
H  'Qod  knows,'  said  the  priest,  Uie  tears  falling  fsist  from  his 
eyes,  'that,  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  gladly  tell  better 
tidings.  But  these  which  I  bear  are  as  certain  as  they  are 
fatal.  My  own  ears  heard  the  death-shot,  my  own  eyes  beheld 
thy  son's  death — ^thy  son's  funeral.  My  tongue  bears  witaess 
to  what  my  ears  heuid  and  my  eyes  saw.' 

The  wretched  female  clasped  her  hands  dose  together,  and 
held  them  up  towards  heayen  like  a  sibyl  announcing  war  and 
desolation,  while,  in  impotent  yet  frightful  rage^  she  poured 
forth  a  tide  of  the  deepest  imprecatioos.  'Base  Saxon  diuill' 
she  excliumed — '  Tile,  hypocritical  juggler !  May  the  eyes  that 
looked  tamely  on  the  death  of  my  feur-haired  boy  be  melted  in 
their  sockets  with  ceaseless  tears,  shed  for  those  that  are 
nearest  and  most  dear  to  thee !  May  the  ears  that  heard  his 
death-knell  be  dead  hereafter  to  all  other  sounds  save  the 
screech  of  the  raven  and  the  hissing  of  the  adder  1  May  the 
tongue  that  tells  me  of  his  death  and  of  my  own  crime  be 
withered  in  thy  mouth;  or  better,  when  thou  wouldst  piay 
with  thy  people,  may  the  Evil  One  guide  it,  and  give  voioe  to 
blasphemies  instead  of  blessings,  until  men  shall  fly  in  terror 
from  thy  presence,  and  the  thunder  of  heaven  be  humohed 
against  thy  head,  and  stop  for  ever  Hrr  cursing  and  accursed 
voice !  Begone,  with  this  malison !  ]Sspat  will  never,  never 
again  bestow  so  many  words  upon  living  man.' 

She  kept  her  word :  from  that  day  the  world  was  to  her  a 
wilderness,  ia  which  she  remained  without  thought,  care^  or 
interest,  absorbed  in  her  own  grief,  indifferent  to  everythiiig 
else. 

With  her  mode  of  life,  or  rather  of  existence^  the  reader  is 
already  as  far  acquainted  as  I  have  the  power  ci  making  him. 
Of  her  death,  I  can  tell  him  nothing.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  several  years  after  she  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
my  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Bethune  BalioL  Her  benevolence^ 
which  was  never  satisfied  with  dropping  a  sentimental  tear 
when  there  was  room  for  the  operaticm  of  effective  charity, 
induced  her  to  make  various  attempts  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  this  most  wretched  woman.     But  all  her  exertions  oould 
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only  render  Elspat's  means  of  subsistenoe  leas  preoarioiui — a  oir- 
comsianoe  whioh,  though  generally  interesting  even  to  the 
most  wretohed  outoasts,  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  total  in- 
difference. Eyery  attempt  to  place  any  person  in  her  hut  to 
take  chaige  of  her  miscarried,  throngh  the  extreme  resentment 
with  which  she  regarded  all  intrusion  on  her  solitude^  or  by 
the  timidity  of  those  who  had  been  pitched  upon  to  be  inmates 
with  the  terrible  WcHnan  of  the  Tree.  At  length,  when  Elspat 
became  totally  xmable  (in  appearance  at  least)  to  turn  herself 
on  the  wretched  settle  which  served  her  for  a  couch,  the 
humanil^  of  Mr.  Tyrie's  successor  sent  two  women  to  attend 
upon  the  last  moments  of  the  solitary,  which  could  not)  it  was 
judged,  be  far  distant,  and  to  ayert  the  possibility  that  she 
might  perish  for  want  of  assistance  or  food  before  she  sunk 
under  the  effects  of  extreme  age  or  mortal  malady. 

It  was  on  a  November  evening  that  the  two  women 
appointed  for  this  melancholy  purpose  arrived  at  the  miserable 
cottage  which  we  have  already  described.  Its  wretdied  inmate 
lay  stretched  upon  the  bed,  and  seemed  almost  already  a  life- 
less corpse,  save  for  the  wandering  of  the  fierce  dark  eyes,  which 
rolled  in  their  sockets  in  a  manner  terrible  to  look  upon,  and 
seemed  to  watdi  with  surprise  and  indignation  the  motions  of 
the  strangers,  as  persons  whose  presence  was  alike  imexpeoted 
and  unwelcome.  They  were  frightened  at  her  looks;  but^ 
assured  in  each  other^s  company,  they  kindled  a  fire,  lighted 
a  candle,  prepared  food,  and  made  other  armngements  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them. 

The  assistants  agreed  tiiey  should  watch  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  person  by  turns;  bu^  about  midnight^  overcome  by 
fatigue,  for  they  had  walked  far  that  mornings  both  of  them 
fell  fast  asleep.  When  they  awoke,  which  was  not  till  after  the 
interval  of  some  hours,  the  hut  was  empty  and  the  patient 
gone.  They  rose  in  terror,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
which  was  latched  as  it  had  been  at  night.  They  looked  out 
into  the  darkness,  and  called  upon  their  charge  by  her  name. 
The  night-raven  screamed  from  the  old  oak-tree,  the  fox  howled 
on  the  hill,  the  hoarse  waterfall  replied  with  its  echoes;  but  there 
was  no  human  answer.  The  terrified  women  did  not  dare  to 
make  further  search  till  morning  shoidd  appear ;  for  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  a  creature  so  frail  as  iSspat,  together  with 
the  wild  tenor  of  her  history,  intimidated  them  from  stirring 
from  the  hut.  They  remained,  therefore,  in  dreadful  terror, 
sometimes  thinking  they  heard  her  voice  without^  and  at  other 
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times,  that  sonndfl  of  a  different  description  were  mingled  witb 
the  mournful  sigh  of  the  night-breeze,  or  the  dash  of  the  caa- 
oade.  Sometimes,  too,  the  latoh  rattled,  as  if  some  fndl  and 
impotent  hand  were  in  Tain  attempting  to  lift  it,  and  ever  and 
anon  they  expected  the  entrance  of  their  terrible  patient, 
animated  by  supernatural  strength,  and  in  the  company, 
perhaps,  of  some  being  more  dreadful  than  herself.  Morning 
came  at  length.  They  sought  brake,  rock,  and  thicket  in  vain. 
Two  hours  after  daylight,  the  minister  himself  appeared,  and, 
on  the  report  of  the  watchers,  caused  the  country  to  be  alarmed, 
and  a  general  and  exact  search  to  be  made  through  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  and  the  oak>tree.  l^t  it  was  all 
in  Tain.  Elspat  MacTavish  was  never  found,  whether  dead  or 
alive ;  nor  could  there  ever  be  traced  the  slightest  circumstance 
to  indicate  her  fate. 

The  neighbourhood  was  divided  concerning  the  cause  of  her 
disappearance.  The  credulous  thought  that  the  evil  spirit, 
under  whose  influence  she  seemed  to  have  acted,  had  carried 
her  away  in  the  body ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  still  im- 
willing,  at  untimely  hours,  to  pass  the  oak-tree,  beneath  whidi, 
as  they  allege,  she  may  still  be  seen  seated  according  to  her 
wont.  Others  less  superstitious  supposed  that,  had  it  been 
possible  to  seardi  the  gulf  of  the  'corrie  dhu,'  the  profound 
deeps  of  the  lake,  or  the  whelming  eddies  of  the  river,  the 
remains  of  Elspat  MacTavish  might  have  been  discovered; 
as  nothing  was  more  natural,  considering  her  state  of  body  and 
mind,  than  that  she  should  have  fallen  in  by  accident,  or  pre- 
cipitated herself  intenticmaJly  into  one  or  other  of  those  places  of 
sure  destruction.  The  clergyman  entertained  an  opinion  of  his 
own.  He  thought  that,  impatient  of  the  watch  which  was 
placed  over  her,  this  unhappy  woman's  instinct  had  taught  her, 
as  it  directs  various  domestic  animals,  to  withdraw  herself  from 
the  sight  of  her  own  race,  that  the  death-struggle  might  take 
place  in  some  secret  den,  where,  in  all  probability,  her  mortal 
relics  would  never  meet  the  eyes  of  mortals.  This  species  of 
instinctive  feeling  seemed  to  him  of  a  tenor  with  the  whole  course 
of  her  unhappy  life^  and  most  likely  to  influence  her  when  it 
drew  to  a  conclusion. 
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It  has  been  traggested  to  ffae  Author,  that  it  might  be  well  to  reprint  hero 
a  detailed  aoooont  of  the  public  dinner  alloded  to  in  the  Introdnction,  as 
giren  in  the  newapapen  of  the  time ;  and  the  reader  is  acoordinglypresented 
with  the  f ollowingeztraot  from  the Sdu^mrgk  Weddy  JcwnuU for  Wednesday 
28th  February  1^. 

THEATRICAL  FUND  BINinSB 

Before  proceeding  with  our  aoooont  of  this  Teiy  interesting  festival— for  so 
it  may  be  termed— it  is  oar  duty  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following 
letter,  which  we  haye  reoeiTed  from  the  president. 

TO  THI  BDITOB  OF  THS  XDINBUEOM  WSBKLT  JOUBITAL 

Sir — I  am  extremely  sonr  I  hare  not  leisure  to  correct  the  copy  you  sent 
me  of  what  I  am  stated  to  baye  said  at  the  Dinner  for  the  Theatrical  Fund. 
I  am  no  oratorj  and  upon  such  occasions  as  are  alluded  to  I  say  as  well  as  I 
can  what  the  time  requires. 

Howeyer,  I  hope  your  reporter  has  been  more  accurate  in  other  instances 
than  in  mine.  I  haye  corrocted  one  passage^  in  which  I  am  made  to  speak 
with  great  impropriety  and  petulance  respecting  the  opinions  of  those  who 
do  not  approye  of  dramatic  entertainments.  1  haye  restored  what  I  said, 
which  was  meant  to  be  respectful,  as  eyeir  objection  founded  in  conscience 
is,  in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  be  so  treated.  Other  errors  I  left  as  I  found 
them,  it  b^ng  of  little  consequence  whether  I  spoke  sense  or  nonsense,  in 
what  was  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour. 

lauL  sir, 

Tour  obedient  seryant, 

Edxhbxtbob,  Jfonday.  Waltsb  Soott. 

The  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  which  took  place  oo  Friday  in  the  Assembly 
Booms,  was  conducted  with  admiiable  spint.  The  Chairman.  Sir  Waltib 
Soott,  among  his  other  great  qualifioations,  is  well  fitted  to  enliyen  such  an 
entertaimnent.  His  manners  are  extremely  easy,  and  his  style  of  speaking 
simple  and  natural,  yet  full  of  yiyaoity  and  point ;  and  he  has  the  art.  if  it  b« 
art,  of  relaxing  into  a  certain  homeliness  of  manner,  without  losing  one 
partiole  of  his  dignity.  He  thus  takes  off  some  of  that  solemn  formality  which 
Mloiigs  to  sQoh  meeangs^  and,  by  lus  eaey  and  graoefol  familiarity,  imparts 
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to  them  ■omewhat  of  the  pteMfagdiaimcter  of  apriratoapfart^  Kear 

Sb  W.  Soott  eat  the  Barl  of  ]nfe,  Lord  Meadowbank,  Sir  John  Hope  of 
Pinkie,  Bart,  Admind  Adam,  Baron  Clerk  Battray,  Gflbert  Innee^  bq^ 
Jamei  Walker,  Eaq.,  Robert  Dondaa,  Esq.,  Alexander  Smiih,  Bn.,  ete. 

The  doth  beinff  remored,  *Non  Noma  Domino'  ms  sang  oy  " 
Thome,  Swift,  Comer,  and  EUurtley,  after  whioh  the  f oDowiQg  toasts  wi 
from  the  ohair : — 

'Ihe  King'— «U  the  honours. 

*  The  I>ake  of  darenoe  and  the  Royal  Family.' 

The  Chahucah,  in  propoeing  the  next  toast,  whioh  he  widied  to  be  dmnlc 
In  solemn  sQenoe,  said  it  was  to  the  memory  of  a  regretted  prinoe  whom  w 
had  lately  loet  Every  individnal  wonld  at  onoe  oonjeotore  to  whom  h« 
allnded.  He  had  no  mtention  to  dwell  on  his  military  mentk  Thej  had 
been  told  in  the  senate  ;  they  had  been  repeated  in  the  oottage ;  and  when- 
ever a  soldier  was  the  theme,  his  name  was  never  far  distant.  Bat  it  was 
chiefly  in  oonnezion  with  the  ousiness  of  this  meeting,  whioh  his  late  Royal 
Highness  had  condescended  in  a  particular  manner  to  patronise^  ihat  they 
were  called  on  to  drink  his  health.  To  that  charity  he  nad  often  saorifieed 
his  time,  and  had  given  up  the  little  leisure  whioh  he  had  from  important 
business.  He  was  uways  ready  to  attend  on  every  occarion  of  this  kind,  and 
it  was  in  that  view  that  he  proposed  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  his  late  Bfiyal 
TTighnewn  the  Duke  of  Tort — ^Dronk  in  solemn  silence. 

The  Chahucajt  then  requested  that  sentlemen  would  fill  a  bomper  as  foil 
as  it  would  hold,  while  he  wonld  say  on^  a  few  words.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  speeches,  and  he  faiew  the  feeling  with  which  km^  onea  were 
regarded.  He  was  sore  that  it  was  perfectly  nnnecesssnr  for  hmi  to  enter 
into  anyvindication  of  the  dramatic  art,  which  they  had  come  here  to  wap- 
port.    This,  however,  he  considered  to  be  the  proper  time  and  proper 


sion  for  him  to  saT  a  f^w  words  on  that  love  of  representation  whion  was  aa 
innate  feeling  in  hnman  natore.  It  was  the  first  amnsement  that  the  child 
had ;  it  grew  greater  as  he  grew  np ;  andj  even  in  the  decline  of  hfe,  nottung 
amnsed  so  much  as  when  a  common  tale  is  told  with  impropriate  penoniflca- 
tion.  The  first  thing  a  child  does  is  to  ape  his  sohootmsster  by  fkiggii^  a 
chair.  Hie  aanmiing  a  character  oorselves,  or  the  seedng  others  nummft  aa 
imaginary  character,  is  an  enjoyment  natural  to  humanity.  It  was  implanted 
In  onr  very  nature  to  take  pleasure  from  such  representations,  at  proper  times 
and  on  proper  occasionB.  In  all  ages  the  theatrical  art  had  kept  pace  witii 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  with  the  progress  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts.  As  man  has  advanoed  from  the  ruder  stages  of  sodety,  the  love  of 
dramatic  ropieeentations  has  increased,  and  all  works  of  this  nature  have  besn 
improved  in  character  and  in  structure.  They  had  only  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  history  of  ancient  Qreeoe,  although  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  very  deeply 
versed  in  its  ancient  drama.  Its  first  tragic  poet  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
at  the  battie  of  Marathon.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  men  of  rank  m 
Athens,  when  Athens  was  in  its  highest  renown.  Ihey  shook  Athens  with 
their  discourses,  as  their  theatrical  works  shook  the  theatre  itself.  If  they 
turned  to  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  era  which  is  the 
classical  history  of  that  country,  thev  would  find  that  it  was  referred  to  br 
all  Frenchmen  as  the  golden  age  of  we  drama  there.  And  aLio  in  England, 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Slimbeth,  the  drama  was  at  its  highest  pitch  when  the 
nation  began  to  mingle  deeply  and  wisely  in  the  jsenecw  politus  of  Boropeu 
not  only  not  receiving  laws  mm  others,  but  gtjmg  laws  to  the  worid.  ana 
vindicating  the  rijg^hts  of  mankind.  (Cheers.)  There  have  been  various tuMS 
when  the  dramatic  art  subeequentiy  fell  into  disrepute.  Its  professors  have 
been  stigmatised :  and  laws  have  been  passed  against  them,  less  diahonoaraUe 
to  them  than  to  the  statesmen  by  whxmi  they  were  propoeod,  and  to  the  legi^ 
lators  by  whom  theywere  adopted.  What  were  the  times  in  which  tlMss 
laws  were  paesed  I  Was  it  not  when  virtue  was  seldom  inculcated  as  a  moral 
duty  that  we  were  required  to  relhiquish  the  most  rational  of  all  oar  amuM* 
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mente.  when  fhe  cHrngj  wwe  enjomed  oMmeiy,  and  when  the  laity  were 
^ieniea  the  right  to  reM  their  Biblea  I  He  thought  that  it  must  hare  been 
from  a  notion  of  penanoe  that  they  erected  the  drama  into  an  ideal  place  of 
pcoteneDen,  and  ipoke  of  the  theatre  aa  of  the  tents  of  on.  He  did  not  mean 
to  dinnite  that  there  were  many  exoeUent  perBona  who  thought  differently 
from  him,  and  he  diaolaimed  the  slightest  idea  of  oharffing  them  with  Hgotiy 
or  hypocrisy  on  that  aooonnt.  He  gaTO  them  full  creait  for  their  tender  con- 
Boienoee  in  making  these  objeotionsy  although  they  did  not  appear  relerant  to 
him.  Bat  to  these  persons,  being,  as  he  beliered  them,  men  of  worth  and 
piety,  he  was  sore  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  would  furnish  some  apology 
for  an  error,  if  there  he  any,  in  the  opimons  of  those  who  attend.  TheT 
would  approTO  the  gift,  although  they  might  differ  in  other  points.  Such 
might  not  a^^prore  of  going  to  the  theatre,  but  at  least  could  not  deny  that 
they  might  tare  away  from  their  superfluity  what  was  reouired  for  the  relief 
of  uie  siok,  the  support  of  the  aged,  and  the  comfort  of  tne  afflicted.  These 
were  duties  enjoined  by  our  religion  itself.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  performers  are  in  a  partioular  manner  entitled  to  the  support  or 
regard,  when  in  old  age  or  distress,  of  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  those  places  which  they  render  an  ornament  to  society.  Their  art 
was  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  precarious  nature.  They  had  to  serre  a  long 
apprenticeship.  It  was  very  long  before  eren  the  first-rate  geniuses  could 
acquire  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  stage  business.  They  must  langnish 
loDa  in  obscurity  before  they  can  aTail  themselTes  of  their  natural  talents ; 
and  after  that  they  have  but  a  short  space  of  time,  during  which  thev  are  for- 
tnnate  if  they  can  provide  the  means  of  comfort  in  the  decline  of  life.  That 
oomes  late,  and  lasts  but  a  short  time ;  after  which  the^  are  left  dependent. 
Their  limbs  lul,  their  teeth  are  loosened,  their  voice  is  lost,  and  they  are 
left,  after  giving  happiness  to  others,  in  a  most  disconsolate  state.  The 
poblio  were  libenl  and  generous  to  those  deserving  their  protection.  It  was 
a  sad  thing  to  be  dependent  on  the  favour,  or,  he  might  say,  in  plain  terms, 
on  the  caprice,  of  the  public ;  and  this  more  partioalarTy  for  a  dass  of  persons 
of  whom  extreme  praaenoe  is  not  the  character.  There  might  be  instances  of 
opportunities  being  neglected  ;  but  let  each  gentleman  tax  himself,  and  con- 
araer  the  opportunities  tkgy  had  neglected,  and  the  sums  of  money  tkeif  had 
wasted ;  let  every  gentleman  look  into  his  own  bosom,  and  say  whether  these 
ware  oiroumstanoes  which  would  soften  his  own  feelings,  were  he  to  be 
plunged  into  distress.  He  put  it  to  every  ffsnerous  bosom— to  every  better 
feeling— to  say  what  consolation  was  it  to  old  age  to  be  told  that  you  might 
have  made  provision  at  a  time  which  had  been  nefflected  (loud  cheers) ;  and 
to  find  it  objected,  that  if  you  had  pleased  you  mignt  have  oeen  wealthy.  He 
had  hitherto  be«i speakinff  of  what,  in  theatrical  language,  was  called  'stars,' 
but  tiiev  were  sometimes  mlling  ones.  There  were  anotner  dass  of  sufferers 
natually  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  theatre,  without  whcmi  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on.  The  sailors  have  a  saying,  '  Every  man  cannot  be  a  boat- 
swain.' 1i  there  must  be  a  great  actor  to  act  Hamlet,  there  must  also  be 
people  to  act  Laertes,  the  King,  BosencrantL  and  Ouildenstem,  othenrise  a 
drama  cannot  go  on.  If  even  Garrick  bifwA"  were  to  rise  from  the  dead|  he 
oould  not  act  Hamlet  alone.  There  must  be  general^  colonek,  commanding- 
officers,  subalterns.  But  what  are  the  private  soldiers  to  do  t  Many  have 
mistaken  their  own  talents,  and  have  been  driven  in  early  vouth  to  tty  the 
tAam.  to  which  thev  are  not  competent.  He  would  know  what  to  sa^  to  the 
imufferent  poet  ana  to  the  bad  artist  He  would  say  that  it  was  foolish,  and 
he  would  recommend  to  the  poet  to  become  a  scribe,  and  the  artist  to  paint 
sign-postB.  (Loud  laughter.)  But  you  could  not  send  the  player  adrift,  for 
if  he  cannot  play  Hunlet,  he  must  play  Ouildenstem.  Where  there  are 
many  labourers,  wages  must  be  low,  and  no  man  in  such  a  situation  can 
decently  support  a  wife  and  family  and  save  something  off  his  income  for  old 
age.  What  is  this  man  to  do  in  latter  life  ?  Are  you  to  cast  him  off  like  an 
OM  hinge  or  a  piece  of  useleas  machinery  which  has  done  its  work  T    To  a 
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pwKm  who  hftd  oontribuAed  to  onr  amniment  thia  woaki  be  miUiid,  tngmte- 
fol^  and  unohriitiAn.  Hii  wants  am  not  of  his  own  making,  but  ariae  from 
the  natural  aooroea  of  acknoei  and  old  age.  It  eannot  be  denied  that  tbece 
M  one  claaB  of  raff eren  to  whom  no  impnidenoe  can  be  aaoribedy  eseni  on 
JLnt  entering  on  the  prof e«ion.  After  potting  hia  hand  to  the  dzamataoptoo^ 
he  oannot  draw  back ;  bat  mnst  oonnnue  at  it»  and  toil,  till  death  relaaae 
him  from  want,  or  oharity,  by  its  milder  influenee,  steps  in  to  render  that 
want  more  tolenU»le.  He  had  httle  mora  to  say,  except  that  he  sinosrely 
hoped  that  the  ooHeotion  to<lay,  from  the  nnmber  of  rospeetable  gentlemen 
present,  would  meet  the  Tiews  entertained  bv  the  patronsL  He  hoped  it 
would  do  so.  They  should  not  be  disheartened.  Though  they  oonld  not  do 
a  great  deaL  they  miffht  do  something.  They  had  this  oonaolatiott,  that 
eTerythin^f  uey  parted  with  from  thenr  superfluity  would  do  some  good. 
They  would  sleep  the  better  themselTes  when  they  hare  be«i  the  means  of 
giving  sleep  to  others.  It  was  ungrateful  and  unkind  that  those  who  had 
saorinoed  their  vouth  to  our  amusement  should  not  reoetre  the  reward  due  te 
them,  but  should  be  reduoed  to  hard  fiure  in  their  old  age.  We  cannot  think 
of  poor  Falsteff  going  to  bed  without  his  oup  of  saok,  or  Macbeth  fed  on 
bones  as  manrowlsss  as  those  of  Banquo.  (Loud  cheers  and  laushter.)  As  he 
belioTed  that  they  were  all  as  fond  of  the  dimmatio  art  as  be  was  in  his 
youiwer  days,  he  would  propose  that  they  should  drink  'The  Thaatrioal 
Fund,'  with  three  times  tnree. 

Mr.  Maokat  rose,  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  to  rotum  their  thanks  for  the 
toast  just  drunk.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present,  he  said,  were  perhaps  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  natnn  and  intention  of  the  institution,  and  it-rajgfat 
not  be  amiss  to  enter  into  some  explanation  on  the  subject.  With  whomso- 
OTor  the  idea  of  a  Theatrical  Fund  mig^t  haye  originated  (and  it  had  been 
disputed  by  the  surriving  relatives  of  two  or  three  imlividuajs),  oertain  it  was 
that  the  fint  legally  constituted  Theatrical  Fund  owed  its  origin  to  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession,  the  late  Darid  Garrick.  That  eminent 
actor  conceiTed  that,  by  a  weekly  subscription  in  the  theatro,  a  fund  mi^t 
be  raised  among  its  members,  from  which  a  portion  might  be  fliven  to  those 
of  his  less  f orinnate  brethren,  and  thus  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for 
prudence  to  provide  what  fortune  had  denied — a  comfortable  provirian  for 
the  winter  of  me.  With  the  welfan  of  his  profession  constantly  at  heart,  the 
■sal  with  which  he  laboured  to  uphold  its  respectability,  and  to  impnas  vpaa 
the  minds  of  his  brethren  not  onl^  the  necessity,  but  the  blessing,  of  indepoid- 
ence,  the  fund  became  his  peculiar  care.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  laws  ror  its 
government,  prooured,  at  us  own  expense,  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Fulia- 
ment  tor  its  confirmation,  be<nieathea  to  it  a  handsome  legacy,  and  tiius  be- 
came the  father  of  the  Drurv  Lane  Fund.  So  constant  was  his  attachment  to 
this  infant  establishment,  that  he  chose  to  grace  the  doee  of  the  br^test 
theatrical  life  on  record  by  the  last  display  of  his  transcendent  talent  on  the 
occasion  of  a  benefit  for  this  child  of  ms  adoptaon,  which  ever  since  has  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  Oarrick  Fund.  In  imitation  of  his  noble  example,  funds 
had  been  estaUished  in  several  provincial  theafa^ss  in  Wngland ;  iMit  it  re- 
mained for  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  Mr.  William  Murray  to  beoome  the 
founders  of  the  first  Theatrical  Fund  in  Scotland.  (Gheersi)  This  fond  com- 
menced under  the  most  favourable  auspices :  it  was  liberally  supported  by 
the  management,  and  highly  patronised  oy  the  pnUia  Notwithstanding,  it 
fell  short  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  intentions.  What  those  intentMns 
were,  he  (Mr.  Maokay)  need  not  recapitulate ;  but  they  foiled,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  confess  that  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  performers  was 
the  probable  cause.  A  new  set  of  rules  and  regulations  were  lately  drawn 
up,  submitted  to  and  approved  of  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
theatro ;  and  aooordingly  the  fund  was  nmodelled  on  the  1st  of  January 
last  Ajid  hero  he  thooji^t  he  did  but  echo  the  feelings  of  his  brethren  by 
publicly  acknowledging  the  obligations  they  wero  under  to  the  mana^iemeot 
for  the  aid  given,  and  the  warm  intersst  they  had  all  along  taken  in  the 
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weUuno  of  the  food.  (Cheen.)  The  OAton  and  objooi  of  the  prafeerion  hed 
been  to  well  treated  of  by  the  preodent,  that  he  would  say  nothing ;  bat  of 
the  numeroua  offspring  of  ecienoe  and  genius  that  court  preoarioos  fame,  the 
aotor  boasts  the  slenderest  olaim  of  all :  the  sport  of  fortune,  the  creatures  of 
&shion,  and  the  yiotims  of  caprice,  they  are  seen,  heard,  and  admixed,  bat 
to  be  forgot.  They  leave  no  trace,  no  memorial  of  their  existence ;  they  '  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart.'  (Cheers.)  Tet,  humble  though  their  pretensions 
be,  there  was  no  profession,  trade^  or  calling  where  sudi  a  combination  of 
requisites,  mental  and  bodily,  were  indispensable.  In  all  others  the  principal 
may  practise  after  he  has  becni  visited  by  the  afflicting  hand  of  Prondence^ 
some  oy  the  loss  of  limb,  some  of  voice,  and  many,  when  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  on  the  wane,  may  be  assisted  by  dutiful  cmldren  or  devoted  servants. 
Not  so  the  actor :  he  muist  retain  all  he  ever  did  possess,  or  sink  dejected  to 
a  mournful  home.  (Applause.)  Tet,  while  they  are  toiling  for  ephemersl 
theatric  fame,  how  very  few  ever  possess  the  means  of  hoarding  in  their 
youth  that  which  would  give  bread  in  old  age !  But  now  a  brighter  prospect 
dawned  upon  them,  and  to  the  success  of  this  their  infant  estaDliahment  they 
looked  with  hope,  as  to  a  comfortable  and  peaceful  home  in  their  declining 
Tears.  He  concluded  by^  tendering  to  the  meeting,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren  and  sisters,  their  unfeigiMd  thanks  for  their  liberal  support,  and 
begged  to  propose  tiie  hsalth  of  the  patrons  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical 
Fund.    (Cheers.) 

Lord  Mkadowbakk  said,  that  by  desire  of  his  hon.  friend  in  the  chair,  and 
of  his  noble  friend  at  his  right  hand,  he  begged  leave  to  rstum  thanks  for  the 
honour  which  had  been  co^erred  on  the  patrons  of  this  excellent  institution. 
He  could  answer  for  himself —he  oould  answer  for  them  all — ^that  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  meritorious  objects  which  it  has  in  view,  and  of 
their  anxioxis  wish  to  promote  its  interests.  For  himself,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  nty  that  he  was  rather  surprised  at  findmg  his  own  name  as 
one  of  the  patrons,  associated  with  so  many  individuals  of  high  rank  and 
powerful  influenoe.  But  it  was  an  excuse  for  those  who  had  plMed  him  in  a 
situation  so  honourable  and  so  distinguished,  that  when  this  charity  was 
instituted  he  happened  to  hold  a  hi^  and  responsible  station  under  the 
crown,  when  he  nught  have  been  ci  use  in  asristing  and  promoting  its  objects. 
His  lordship  much  feared  that  he  oould  have  little  expectation,  situated  as 
he  now  was,  of  doing  either ;  but  he  oould  confidentiy  assert  that  few  things 
would  give  him  greater  natifloation  than  being  able  to  contribute  to  its  pros- 
perity and  support ;  and,  indeed,  when  one  recollects  the  pleasure  which  at 
aU  periods  of  life  he  has  received  from  the  exhibitions  of  tne  staffs,  and  the 
«xerti<ms  of  tiie  meritorious  individuals  for  whose  aid  this  fund  has  been 
established,  he  must  be  diveeted  both  of  gratitude  and  feeling  who  would  not 
give  his  best  endeavours  to  promote  its  welfare.  And  now.  tnat  he  might  in 
some  measure  repay  tlM  gratification  which  had  been  afforded  himself,  he 
would  bojg  leave  to  propose  a  toast,  the  health  of  one  of  the  patrons,  a  great 
and  distinguished  individual,  whose  name  must  always  stand  by  itself,  and 
which,  in  an  assembly  such  as  this,  or  in  any  other  assembly  of  S<x>t8men,  can 
never  be  received  (not,  he  would  say,  with  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  or 
of  delight),  but  with  those  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  In  doing  so,  he  felt 
that  he  stood  in  a  somewhat  new  situation.  Whoever  had  been  called  upon 
to  propose  the  health  of  his  hon.  friend  to  whom  he  alluded,  some  time  ago, 
would  have  found  himself  enabled,  from  the  mystery  in  which  certain 
matters  were  involved,  to  |fratify  hixnself  and  his  auditors  by  allusions  which 
found  a  responding  chord  in  their  own  feeling  and  to  deal  in  the  language* 
the  sincere  language,  of  panegyric,  without  intruding  on  the  modesty  of  the 
t^ntkt  individual  to  whom  he  referred.  But  it  was  no  longer  ponible,  con- 
sistently with  the  respect  to  one's  auditors,  to  use  upon  this  subject  terms 
either  of  mystification  or  of  obscure  or  indirect  allusion.  The  clouds  have 
been  dispelled,  the  dartnm  vinbU  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  Great 
Unknown— the  minstrel  of  oar  native  land— the  mighty  magiffian  who  has 
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idled  b«ok  the  onrrent  of  time,  and  oonjored  up  before  oar  firing  iimee^  llie 
men  and  the  mannen  of  days  which  haTO  long  patiied  away,  stands  rswaled 
to  the  hearts  and  the  eyes  ci  his  affeotionate  and  admiring  ooanttjmeii.  If 
he  himself  were  oapable  of  imagining  all  that  belonged  to  this  mighty  sab- 
jeot,  were  he  even  able  to  giro  nttotanoe  to  all  that  as  a  frimd.  as  a  nuu^ 
and  as  a  Sootsmaa  he  mnst  feel  regarding  it,  yet  knowing,  as  he  well  dsd, 
that  this  iUnstrioos  individnal  was  not  more  distingnJBhed  for  his  towarin^ 
talents  than  for  those  feelings  whioh  rendered  saoh  allusions  ungrateful  to 
himself,  howerer  sparingly  introduced,  he  would,  on  that  aooonnt,  stOl  re- 
frain fiom  doing  that  which  would  otherwise  be  no  less  pleasing  to  him  thaa 
to  his  audience.  But  this  his  lordship  hoped  he  would  be  allowed  to  say  (hia 
auditors  would  not  pardon  him  were  he  to  say  less),  we  owe  to  him,  as  a 
peoj^le,  a  laige  and  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  He  it  is  who  has  opened  to 
foreigners  the  grand  and  oharacterisno  beauties  of  our  oountry.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  that  our  gallant  ancestors  and  the  struggles  of  our  iDuatarioQS 
patriots,  who  fought  and  bled  in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  that  independ- 
ence  and  that  libcnrty  we  now  enjoy,  have  obtained  a  fame  no  longer  confined 
to  the  boundaries  of  a  remote  and  oomnaratiTely  obscure  natian,  and  who 
has  called  down  upon  their  struggles  for  glory  and  freedom  the  admiratioii  of 
foreign  countries.  He  it  is  in&  has  conferred  a  new  reputation  on  oar 
national  character,  and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  imperishable  name,  were  it 
only  byher  baring  giyen  birth  to  himself.    (Loud  and  rapturous  applaose.) 

Sir  W ALTKR  SooTT  Certainly  did  not  think  that,  in  coming  here  to^laT,  he 
would  haTO  the  task  of  acknowledginfl:,  before  800  gentlemen,  a  secret  whieh, 
considering  that  it  was  communicated  to  more  than  twenty  people,  had  been 
remarkably  well  kept.  He  was  now  before  the  bar  of  his  count^,  and  might 
be  understood  to  be  on  trial  before  Lord  Meadowbank  as  an  offender ;  yet  he 
was  sure  that  erery  impartial  jury  would  bring  in  a  Terdict  of  Not  Pkoren. 
He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  reasons  of  his  long  ailenoeb 
Perhaps  caprice  mi^t  have  a  considerable  share  in  it.    He  had  now  to  say. 


however,  that  the  merits  of  these  works,  if  they  had  any,  and  their_fanl^ 
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were  entirely  imputable  to  himself.  (Lons-  and  loud  cheering.)  He 
afraid  to  think  on  what  he  had  done.  'Lookon'ti^;axn  Idarenot.'  He  had 
tiius  far  unbosomed  himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  reported  to  the 
public.  He  meant^  then,  seriously  to  state^  ttiat  when  he  said  he  was  the 
author^  he  was  the  totsa  and  undivided  author.  With  the  ezoeption  of 
quotations,  there  was  not  a  single  word  that  was  not  derived  from  himeelf,  or 
sogsested  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  The  wand  was  now  brokei^  and  the 
book  buried.  Tou  will  allow  me  further  to  sa^,  witii  Prospero,  it  is  your 
breath  that  has  tilled  my  sails^  and  to  crave  one  single  toast  in  the  capacity  of 
the  author  of  these  novels ;  and  he  would  dedicate  a  bumper  to  tb»  health 
of  one  who  has  represented  some  of  those  characters,  of  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured  to  give  the  skeleton,  with  a  decree  of  liveliness  which  rendered 
him  gratefuL  He  would  propose  the  health  of  his  friend  BaiHe  Niool  Jarvie 
— (loud  applause)— and  he  was  sure  that^  when  the  Author  of  Wa^erUff  and 
Rob  Roy  drinks  to  Nicol  Jarrie,  it  would  be  recdved  with  that  degree  of 
applaose  to  which  that  gentleman  has  always  been  acoostomed,  and  that  they 
would  take  care  that  on  the  present  occasion  it  should  be  FBODioioua  1  (Long 
and  vehement  applause.) 

Mr.  Maokat,  who  here  spoke  with  great  humour  in  the  character  of  Bailie 
Jarvie. — My  conscience  I  Mv  worthy  father  the  deacon  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  his  son  could  hae  had  sic  a  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Grsat 
Unknown  I 

Sir  Wai/feb  Soorr.— The  Small  Known  now,  Mr.  Bailie. 

Mr.  Maokat. — He  had  been  long  identified  with  the  Bailie,  and  he  was 
vain  of  the  cognomen  which  he  had  now  worn  for  eight  years ;  and  he  ques- 
tioned if  any  of  his  brethren  in  tiie  council  had  given  such  universal  satisfac- 
tion. (Loud  lauffhter  and  applause.)  Before  he  sat  down  he  begged  to 
propose  '  The  Lora  Ptovost  and  the  City  of  Bdinburgh.' 
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Sir  Waltib  Soon  apologised  for  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Proroet,  who  had 
gone  to  London  on  public  bosmess. 

Tone — '  Within  a  mile  of  Edinbojgh  town.* 

Sir  Waltib  Scott  gare  *The  Dnke  of  Wellington  and  the  army/ 

Glee — '  How  mmHy  we  Hve.' 

*Lord  MelYiUe  and  the  Navy,  that  fooght  till  they  left  nobody  to  fight 
with,  like  an  arch  sportsman  who  dears  all  and  ^(oes  after  the  game.' 

Mr.  Pat.  RoBntraoir. — The;|r  had  heard  this  oTenin^  a  toast  which  had 
been  reoerred  with  intense  delight^  which  will  be  pnbliahed  in  every  news- 
paper, and  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  Borope.  Me  had  one  toast  assigned 
Dim  which  he  had  great  pleasure  in  giring.  He  was  sore  that  the  stage  had 
in  aU  ages  a  great  effect  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people.  It  was 
Ywy  dMiiable  that  the  stage  should  be  well  regulated ;  and  there  was  no 
criterion  by  which  its  reguation  could  be  better  determined  than  by  the 
morsl  character  and  personal  respectability  of  the  performers.  He  was  not 
one  of  thoee  stem  moralists  who  oojected  to  the  theatre.  The  most  fastidious 
moralist  could  not  possibly  apprehend  any  injury  from  the  stage  of  Edin- 
boigh,  as  it  was  presently  manisged,  and  so  long  as  it  was  adorned  by  that 
jlhurtrious  individual,  lirs.  Henry  Siadons,  whose  public  exhibitions  were  not 
more  remarkable  for  feminine  grace  and  delicacy  than  was  her  private 
oharacter  for  ever^  virtue  which  could  be  admired  in  domestic  life.  He  would 
conclude  with  reciting  a  few  words  from  Shakspeare,  in  a  spirit  not  of  con- 
tradiction to  those  stem  moralists  who  disliked  the  theatre  but  of  meekness : 
— 'Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  nlayers  well  bestowed  t  do  you  hear,  let 
them  be  well  used,  for  they  are  the  absixact  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.' 
He  then  gave  '  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  and  success  to  tibe  Theatre-Boyal  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  MuBRAT. — Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  doing  which  I  am  somewhat  difBculted,  from  the 
extreme  delicacy  which  attends  a  brother's  expatiating  upon  a  sister's  claims  to 
honours  publicly  paid — (hear,  hear)— yet,  gentlemen,  your  kindness  emboldens 
me  to  say,  that  were  I  to  give  utterance  to  all  a  brother's  feelings,  I  should 
not  exaggerate  those  dauia  (Loud  applause.)  I  therefore,  gentlemen, 
thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  honour  you  have  done  her,  ancT  shall  now 
request  permission  to  make  an  observation  on  the  establishment  of  the  Edin- 
\na^  Theatrical  Fund.  Mr.  Mackay  has  done  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and 
myself  the  honour  to  ascribe  the  establishment  to  us ;  but  no,  gentlemen,  it 
owes  ite  origin  to  a  higher  source — the  publication  of  the  novel  ot  Rob  R4tp-' 
the  unprecedented  success  of  the  opera  adapted  from  that  popularproduction. 
(Hear,  hear. )  It  was  that  success  which  relieved  the  Bdincmigh  Theatre  from 
ite  difficulties,  and  enabled  Mrs.  Siddons  to  carry  into  effect  the  esteblishment 
of  a  fond  she  had  long  desired,  but  was  prevented  from  effecting,  from  the 
unsettled  stete  of  her  theatrics!  conoems.  I  therefore  hope  tha^  in  future 
yearsy  when  the  sged  and  infirm  actor  derives  relief  from  this  fund,  he  will, 
m  the  language  of  the  gallant  Highlander,  *  Cast  his  eye  to  good  old  Scotland, 
and  not  forget  Rob  Bov.'    (Loud  applause.) 

Sir  Wausb  Scott  here  steted,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  wanted  the  means  but 
not  the  will  of  beginning  the  Theatrical  Fund.  He  here  alluded  to  the  great 
merite  of  Mr.  Mumy's  management,  and  to  his  merito  as  an  actor,  which 
vrere  of  the  first  order,  and  of  which  every  person  who  attends  the  theatre 
must  be  sensible ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  embarrassmente  with  which  the 
theatre  had  been  at  one  period  threatened,  he  concluded  by  giving  the  health 
of  Mr.  Murray,  which  was  drunk  with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  Mubrat.— Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  believe  that,  in  any  degree,  I 
merited  the  complimente  with  which  it  has  pleased  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  pre- 
Uufsa  the  proposal  of  my  health,  or  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  receive  it.  The  approbation  of  such  an  assembly 
is  most  gratifying  to  me,  and  mi^ht  encourage  feelings  of  vanity,  were  not 
sooh  feelings  crushed  by  my  conviction,  that  no  man  hdding  the  sitoation  1 
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hftve  10  loDg  held  in  Edinbargii  covHd  haTo  fiaOed,  plaoed  in  the  peculiar  dr- 
comBtuioeB  in  which  I  have  been  plaoed.  Qentlemen,  I  shall  not  insiilt  your 
ffood  taste  by  eulo^^nms  upon  your  judgment  or  kindly  feeUng ;  though  to 
the  first  I  owe  any  improTement  I  may  have  made  as  an  actor,  and  certain^ 
my  suooesB  as  a  manager  to  the  second,  f  Applaose.)  When,  npon  the  dea^ 
of  my  dear  brother  the  late  Mr.  Siddons,  it  was  proposed  that  I  shoold  under- 
take the  management  of  the  Edinbnigh  Theatre,  I  confess  I  drew  back, 
doubting  my  capability  to  free  it  from  the  load  of  debt  and  difficulty  with 
which  it  was  surrounded.  In  this  state  of  anxiety,  I  solicited  the  advice  of 
one  who  had  ever  honoured  me  with  his  kindest  regard,  and  whose  name  no 
member  of  my  profession  can  pronounce  without  f eeUngs  of  the  deepest  ra- 
nect  and  gratitude — ^I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Eemble.  (Great  applaosa.) 
To  lum  I  appUed ;  and  with  the  repetition  of  his  advice  I  shall  cease  to  tmea- 
pass  upon  your  time— (hear,  hear) — '  My  dear  William,  fear  not ;  integrity  and 
assidmty  must  prove  an  overmatch  for  all  difficulty ;  and  thongh  I  appnuve 
your  not  indulgmg  a  vain  confidence  in  your  own  ability,  and  viewing  with 
respectful  apprehennon  the  jud^ent  of  uie  audience  you  have  to  act  befare, 
yet  be  assured  that  judgment  will  ever  be  tempered  by  the  feeling  that  yoa 
are  acting  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.'  (Loud  applause.)  Gentlemeii, 
those  words  have  never  passed  from  my  mind ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  joa 
have  pardoned  my  many  errors  from  the  feeling  that  I  was  striving  for  tha 
widow  and  the  mtherless.  (Long  and  enthusiastic  applanse  followed  Mr. 
MurraVs  address.) 

Sir  Wautbb  Boott  gave  the  health  of  the  Stewards. 

Mr.  Vaitoizihoff. — Mr.  Pkesident  and  gentlemen,  the  honour  conferred 
upon  the  Stewards,  in  the  very  flattering  compliment  you  have  just  paid  na^ 
calls  forth  our  warmest  acknowledgments.  In  tendering  you  our  thanks  for 
the  approbation  you  have  been  pbased  to  express  of  our  humble  exertiooa, 
I  would  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  cause  in  which  we  have  been  ensaged. 
Tet,  surrounded  as  I  am  by  the  genius,  the  eloquence  of  this  enligntoied 
dty,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  preeumraon  which  ventures  to  addreos  yon  on  so 
interesting  a  subject.  Accustomed  to  speak  in  the  langoage  of  oUien,  I  feel 
quite  at  a  loss  for  terms  wherein  to  clothe  the  sentiments  excited  by  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  (Applause.)  The  nature  of  the  institution  which  has  songht 
vour  fostering  patronage,  and  the  objects  ^^ch  it  contemplates,  have  been 
fuUv  explained  to  you.  But,  gentlemeiL  the  relief  which  it  propoees  is  not  a 
gratuitous  relief,  but  to  be  purchased  oy  the  individual  contrumtion  of  its 
members  towards  the  general  good.  Thu  fond  lends  no  encouragement  to 
idleness  or  improvidence ;  but  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  prudence,  in  visonr 
and  youth,  to  make  provision  against  tiie  evening  of  life  and  its  attendant 
infirmity.  A  period  is  fixed,  at  which  we  admit  the  plea  of  age  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  PTofeesional  labour.  It  is  painful  to  behold  the  veteran  on  the  stsga 
(oompellea  b^  necessi^)  contending  against  physical  decay,  mookin^  the  wy* 
ousneas  of  mirth  with  the  feebleness  <^  age,  when  the  enefgies  deduML  iAmhi 
the  memory  foils,  and  'the  big  manly  'roice,  tumiiur  again  towards  ctuldish 
treble,  pipes  and  whistles  in  the  sound.'  We  would  remove  him  from  the 
mimic  soene^  where  fiction  constitutes  the  charm ;  we  would  not  view  old  age 
caricaturing  itself.  (Applause. )  But  as  our  means  may  be  found,  in  tame  of 
need,  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes-~f eaiiul  of  raising  expecta- 
tions itMoh  we  may  be  unable  to  gratify — desirous  not  'to  keep  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope ' — ^we  have  presumed  to  court  the 
assistance  of  the  friends  of  the  drama  to  strengthen  our  infant  inatitotioD. 
Our  appeal  has  been  successful  bevond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tlk* 
distinguished  patronage  conferred  on  us  by  your  presence  on  this  oooasicML 
and  the  substuitial  support  which  your  benevolence  has  so  liberally  sifcrded 
to  our  institution,  must  impress  every  member  of  the  fond  with  the  most 
grateful  sentiments — sentiments  which  no  language  can  express,  no  time 
obliterate.  (Applause.)  I  will  not  trespass  longer  on  your  attention.  I 
would  the  task  <a  acknowledging  our  obhgation  bad  faUen  into  aUer  handa. 
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(Hear,  li«ftr.)  In  the  name  of  the  Btewarda,  I  moat  teepectfony  and  oordmlly 
thank  you  for  the  honour  yon  have  done  na,  which  greatly  overpaya  onr  poor 
endeaTonri.    (Applanae.) 

Una  apeeoh,  though  rather  inadequately  reported,  waa  one  of  the  beat 
delivered  on  thia  oooaaion.  That  it  waa  ereditable  to  Mr.  Vandenhoira  taate 
and  f  eelingib  the  preceding  aketoh  will  ahow ;  bat  how  mnoh  it  waa  ao,  it  doea 
jMCahow. 

Mr.  J.  Cat  gave  'Prdbaaor  Wilaon  and  the  UniTeraity  of  Edinborgh,  of 
which  he  waa  one  of  the  brig^teat  omamenta.' 

Lord  MiADOWBANK,  after  a  aoitable  eologiam,  gave  'The  Earl  of  Fife,' 
which  waadmnk  with  three  timea  three. 

Earl  Tm  expreaaed  hia  high  gratification  at  the  honour  oonfecred  on  him. 
He  intimated  hia  approbation  of  the  inatitution,  and  hia  readineaa  to  promote 
its  aoooeaa  by  erery  meana  in  hia  power.  He  oondnded  with  giving  'The 
health  of  the  Company  of  BdinburgL' 

Mr.  Joins,  on  riaing  to  return  thanka,  being  received  with  conaiderable 
applanae,  aaia  he  waa  truly  grateful  for  the  kind  encouragement  he  had  ex- 
perienced, but  the  novelty  oi  the  aituation  in  which  he  now  waa  renewed  all 
the  feeHnga  he  experienced  when  he  firat  aaw  himaelf  announced  in  the  billa 
as  a  young  gentleman,  bemg  hia  llrat  appearance  on  any  atage.  (Laughter 
and  applanae.)  Although  in  the  preaenoe  of  thoae  whoae  indulgence  had,  in 
another  aphere,  ao  often  ahielded  him  from  the  penaltioa  of  inability,  he  waa 
unable  to  exeoote  the  taak  which  had  ao  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  him  in 
behalf  of  hia  brethren  and  himaelf.  He  therafore  begged  the  company  to 
imagine  all  that  grateful  hearta  could  prompt  the  moat  ekx]nent  to  utter,  and 
that  would  be  a  copy  of  their  feelinga.  (Applanae.)  He  begged  to  treapaai 
another  moment  on  their  attention,  for  the  puzpoae  of  expreaaingthe  thanka 
of  the  membera  of  the  fund  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Edinbuxgh  Profeaaional 
Society  of  Muaidana,  who,  finding  that  thia  meeting  waa  appointed  to  take 
place  on  the  aame  evening  with  t£eir  oonoert,  had  in  the  handaomeat  manner 
agreed  to  poa^ne  it.  Although  it  waa  hia  duty  thua  to  preface  the  toaat 
he  had  to  propoae,  he  waa  certain  the  meeting  required  no  farther  induce- 
ment, than  the  recollection  of  the  pleaaure  the  exertiona  of  thoae  gentlamen 
had  often  afforded  them  within  thoae  walla,  to  join  heartQy  in  drinking 
'Health  and  proeperity  to  the  Edinburgh  ProfeaBonal  Society  of  Muakiana? 
(Applanae.) 

llr.  Pat.  BoBntnoN  propoaed  'The  health  of  Mr.  Jeffrev,'  whoae  abeenoe 
waa  owing  to  indiapoaition.  The  public  waa  well  aware  that  he  waa  the  moat 
djatingniahed  advocate  at  the  bar ;  he  waa  likewise  diatinguiBhed  for  the  kind- 
neaa,  nankneaa,  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he  communicated  wit^  the  junior 
membera  of  theprofeaBion,  to  the  eateem  of  whom  hia  aplendid  talenta  would 
alwaya  entitle  tum. 

MX,  J.  Maoonochib  gave  'The  health  of  Mri.  Siddona,  aenior— the  moat 
diatmgmahed  ornament  of  the  atage.' 

Sir  W.  Soon  aaid,  that  if  anywin^  oould  reconcile  him  to  old  age,  it  waa 
the  reflection  that  he  had  aeen  the  riaing  aa  well  aa  the  aetting  aun  of  Mra. 
Siddona.  He  remembered  well  their  breuEfaating  near  to  the  theatre,  waiting 
the  whole  day,  the  cruahing  at  the  doora  at  aix  o'dook,  and  their  going  in 
and  counting  their  flngera  mi  aeven  o'clock.  But  the  ve«y  firat  atep,  tne  very 
firat  word  which  ahe  uttered,  waa  aufllcient  to  overpay  him  for  all  hia  laboura. 
The  bouae  waa  literally  electrified ;  and  it  waa  only  from  witneaaing  the  eff ecta 
of  her  ^niua  that  he  could  gueaa  to  what  a  pitch  theatrical  exoculence  oould 
be  earned.  Thoae  young  gentlemen  who  have  only  aeen  the  aetting  aun  of 
thia  diatinguiahed  performer,  beautifnl  and  aerene  aa  that  waa,  muat  give  ua 
old  feUowa,  who  have  aeen  ita  riae  and  its  meridian,  leave  to  hold  our  heada  a 
little  higher. 

Mr.  DuVBAB  gave  '  The  memory  of  Home,  the  author  of  Boualai,' 

Mr.  Magkat  here  announced  that  the  anbacription  for  the  night  amounted  to 
£280 ;  and  he  expreaaed  gratitode  for  thia  anbnantial  proof  of  their  kindneaa. 
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We  are  happy  to  state  that  eobeoriptions  have  anoe  flowed  in  Terr 
liberally. 

Mr.  MACKAT  here  entertained  the  oompany  with  a  pathetic  song. 

Sir  Waiavb  Soott  apologised  for  haying  so  long  forgotten  their  natiTB  land. 
He  would  now  give  '  Sootland,  the  land  of  Oakes.'  He  would  give  every  river, 
every  looh,  every  hill,  from  Tweed  to  Johnnie  Groat's  hoose ;  every  laas  inhar 
oottage  and  countess  in  her  castle ;  and  may  her  sons  stand  by  her,  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them,  and  he  who  would  not  drink  a  bomper  to  hia  toast, 
may  he  never  drink  whisky  more  1 

Sir  Wajutbb  Soott  here  gave  '  Lord  Meadowbank,'  wbo  returned  tbaaks. 

Mr.  H.  G.  BsLL  said,  that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  intarude  himself 
iq>on  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  did  he  not  feel  oonfideat  that  the  toast 
he  begged  to  have  the  honour  to  propose  would  make  amends  for  the  verv 
imperfect  manner  in  which  he  might  express  his  sentiments  regarding  iL  It 
had  been  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  mental  supremacy  of  the  present  age, 
notwithstanding  that  the  page  of  our  history  was  studded  with  names  destined 
also  for  the  pa^  of  immortality — ^that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  extinoti 
and  the  f ountam  of  his  inspiration  dried  up.  It  might  be  tnat  these  ofaeerva- 
tions  were  unfortunately  correct,  or  it  mignt  be  that  we  were  bewildered  with 
a  name,  not  disappointed  of  the  reaUty ;  for  thou^  Shakspeare  had  brou^t 
a  Hamlet,  an  Othello,  and  a  Macbeth,  an  ArieC  a  Juliet^  and  a  Bosafand 
upon  the  stage,  were  there  not  authors  living  who  had  brou^t  as  varied,  as 
exquisitely  painted,  and  as  undying  a  range  of  characters  mto  our  hearts  I 
The  shape  of  the  mere  mould  into  whidi  genius  poured  its  golden  troasuros 
was  surely  a  matter  of  little  moment — ^let  it  be  called  a  trngedr,  a  oomedjL  or 
a  Waverley  novel.  But,  even  among  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  present  oay, 
he  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  there  was  a  great  and  palpable  dedine  fram 
the  G^ory  of  preceding  ages,  and  his  toast  alone  would  bear  him  out  in  deny- 
ing the  truth  of  the  proposition.  After  eulogising  the  namee  of  BaiUie,  Byron, 
Coleridffe,  Ifoturin,  and  others,  he  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  proposing 
the  health  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Sir  Waltbr  Soott.— Gentlemen,  I  crave  a  bumper  all  over.  The  last 
toast  reminds  me  of  a  n«ttlect  of  duty.  Unaccustomed  to  a  public  duty  of 
this  land,  errors  in  conmioting  the  ceremonial  of  it  may  be  excosed  and 
omissions  pardoned.  Perhaps  I  have  made  one  or  two  omissians  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  for  which  I  trust  you  will  grant  me  your  pardon  and 
indulgence.  One  thing  in  partioular  I  have  omitted,  and  I  would  now  wish 
to  make  amends  for  it,  by  a  libation  of  reverence  ana  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Shakspbakb.  He  was  a  man  of  universal  genius,  and  from  a  period  soon 
alter  his  own  era  to  the  present  day  he  has  been  universally  idolised.  When 
I  come  to  his  honoured  name,  I  am  like  ti^e  sick  man  who  hung  up  his  cratches 
at  the  shrine,  and  was  obliged  to  conf  ees  that  he  did  not  walx  better  than 
before.  It  is  indeed  diiBcnlt,  gentlemen,  to  oompare  him  to  any  other  indi- 
riduaL  The  only  one  to  whom  I  can  at  all  oompare  him  is  the  wonderful 
Arabian  dervise,  who  dived  into  the  body  of  each,  and  in  this  way  became 
familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  secrets  of  their  hearts.  He  was  a  man  of 
obscure  origin,  and,  as  a  player,  limited  in  his  acquirements,  but  he  was  bom 
evidently  with  a  universal  genius.  His  eyes  glanced  at  all  the  varied  aspects 
of  life,  and  his  fcmcy  portrayed  with  equal  talents  the  king  on  the  tiirone 
and  tiie  clown  who  ciuckles  his  chestnuts  at  a  Christmas  fire.  Whatever 
note  he  takes,  he  strikes  it  just  and  true,  and  awakens  a  corresponding 
chord  in  our  own  bosuns.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  'The  memory  of  William 
Shakspeare.' 

Glee — *  Lightly  tread,  'tis  hallowed  ground.' 

After  the  glee,  Sir  Walter  rose,  and  oeggned  to  propose  as  a  toast  the  health 
of  a  lady  whose  Uving  merit  is  not  a  little  nonourable  to  Scotland.  The  toast 
(said  he)  is  also  flattwing  to  the  national  vanity  of  a  Scotchman,  as  the  lady 
whom  I  intend  to  propoee  is  a  native  of  this  country.  From  the  public  her 
works  have  met  with  the  most  favourable  reception.    One  piece  of  hen,  in 
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particiilAr,  mm  often  acted  here  of  late  yem,  and  nye  pleasure  of  no  mean 
kind  to  many  brilliant  and  fashionable  audienoee.  In  her  prirate  obaracter 
abe  (be  begged  leave  to  nty)  is  as  remarkable  as  in  a  pubhc  sense  she  is  for 
herffenxns.    In  short,  he  would  in  one  word  name — *  Joanna  Baillieu' 

TbiM  health  being  dranki  Mr.  Thome  was  called  on  for  a  song,  and  sosgy 
with  great  taste  and  feeling,  '  The  Anchor's  weifi^ed.' 

W.  MBWgnw,  Esq.,  adTocate^  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
for  many  years  connected  at  mterrals  with  the  dramatic  art  in  Scotland. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  range  of  characters  he  performs  or  at  the  capacity 
which  he  evinces  in  exeoatinff  those  which  he  nnaertakes,  he  is  equally  to  be 
admired.  In  all  his  parts  he  is  onriTalled.  The  indiTidual  to  whom  he 
alluded  is  (said  he)  weU  known  to  the  gentlemen  present,  in  the  characters  of 
ICaWoHo,  Lord  Ogleby,  and  the  Green  Man ;  and,  in  sddition  to  his  other 
qualities,  he  merite,  for  his  perfection  in  these  characters^  the  grateful  sense 
Of  this  meeting.  He  would  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  drmk  his  health  as  an 
motor ;  but  he  was  not  less  estimable  in  domestic  life,  and  as  a  prirate  gentle- 
man ;  and  when  he  announced  him  as  one  whom  the  Chairman  had  honoured 
with  his  friendship,  he  was  sure  that  all  present  would  cordially  join  him  in 
drinking 'The  health  of  Mr.  Terry.' 

Mr.  WILUAM  Alla^  banker,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  speech.  He  merely  wished  to  contribute  in  a  few  words  to  the 
mirtfa  of  the  evening— an  evening  whi<di  certainly  had  not  passed  off  without 
some  bhrnder^  It  bad  been  understood— at  least  he  had  learnt  or  supposed, 
tram  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pritohard — ^that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  put  a 
pi^MT,  with  the  name  of  the  contributor,  into  the  box,  and  that  the  gentle- 
man thus  oontributing  would  be  called  on  for  the  money  next  morning.  He^ 
for  his  part,  had  committed  a  blunder,  but  it  might  serve  as  a  caution  to  those 
who  may  be  present  at  the  dinner  of  next  year.  He  had  merely  nut  in  his 
name,  written  on  a  slip  of  PM^er,  without  the  money.  But  he  would  recom- 
mend that,  as  some  cc  the  oentiemen  might  be  in  the  same  situation,  the  box 
ahoold  be  again  sent  round,  and  he  was  confident  that  they,  as  well  as  he, 
would  redeem  their  error. 

Sir  Wai/tib  Soott  said,  that  the  meeting  was  somewhat  in  the  situation  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Page,  who  had  £800  and  possiMtities.  We  have  ahready  sot»  said 
he,  £280,  but  I  should  like.  I  confess,  to  have  the  £800.  He  would  ffrattfjr 
himself  by  propcdnff  the  nealth  of  an  honourable  person,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  whom  England  has  sent  tons,  and  connecting  with  it  that  of  his  'yoke- 
fdlow  on  the  boioh,'  as  Shakqpeare  says^  Mr.  Buon  Clerk— 'The  Coui  of 
Bxchequer.' 

Mr.  aABOB  OUBX  rsgretted  the  absence  d  his  learned  brother.  None,  he 
was  sure,  could  be  more  generous  in  his  nature,  or  more  ready  to  help  a 
SoottiA  purpose. 

Sir  Waltib  Boon. — ^There  is  one  who  ought  to  be  remembered  on  this 
occasion.  He  is,  indeed,  well  entitled  to  our  grateful  recollection— one,  in 
short,  to  whom  the  drama  in  this  city  owes  muo£  He  succeeded,  not  without 
trouble,  and  perhaps  at  some  considenble  sacrifice,  in  establishing  a  theatre. 
The  younger  nart  of  the  company  may  not  recollect  the  theatre  to  which  I 
allude ;  but  there  are  some  who  with  me  may  remember  by  name  a  place 
called  Carrubber's  Close.  There  Allan  Ramsay  established  his  littie  theatre. 
His  own  pastoral  was  not  fit  for  the  stage,  but  it  has  iti  admirers  in  those  who 
love  the  Doric  language  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  it  is  not  without  merits 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  But,  laying  aside  all  considerations  of  his  Uterai^ 
merit,  Allan  was  a  good,  jovial,  honest  fellow,  who  could  crack  a  bottie  with 
the  best.     *Thememory  of  Allan  Ramsay.' 

Mr.  MUBBAT,  on  being  rMjuested,  sung,  '  "Twas  mefry  in  the  hall,'  and  at 
the  conclusion  was  greeted  with  repeated  rounds  of  applause. 

Mr.  JOHBB. — One  omiMion  I  conceive  has  been  nuule.  Tho  cause  of  the 
fund  has  been  ably  advocated,  but  it  is  still  susceptible,  in  my  opinion,  of  an 
additional  charm — 
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Witiiolit  th*  miito  ttom  paitiil  tnaiity  non. 
Oh,  what  were  mftnt-Hk  vorid  withoat  a  son  t 

And  there  would  not  be  ft  darker  epot  in  poetry  than  wonld  be  the 
Shakspeare  Square  if,  like  itfl  fellow,  the  Regkter  Oflloe,  the  theatre 
deeerted  by  the  ladiee.  They  are,  in  iaot,  our  OKHt  attractive  elan.  'The 
PatronesMB  of  the  Theatre— the  kdiea  of  the  dtj  of  Kdinborgfa.'  This  toaat 
I  aak  leave  to  drink  with  all  the  honoon  whioh  oonTinaUty  can  confer. 

Mr.  Patrick  Robebtsoh  would  be  the  last  man  willingly  to  introduce  m 
topic  calculated  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  evening ;  yet  he  felt  himiff 
treadingupon  tickliah  ground  when  he  apDroaohed  the  renon  of  the  Ncc^ 
Loch.  He  aamired  the  company,  however,  tnat  he  was  not  about  to  enter  en 
the  lubject  of  the  improvement  uU.  They  aU  knew,  that  if  the  public  were 
unanimous — if  the  consent  of  all  parties  were  obtained — ^if  the  rights  and 
interests  of  everybody  were  therein  attended  to,  saved,  reserved,  respected, 
and  excepted — if  everybody  agreed  to  it— and  ilnally,  a  most  osBentiBi  pcant, 
if  nobody  opposed  it— then,  and  in  that  case,  and  provided  also  that  doe 
intimation  were  given— the  bill  in  question  mi^t  pass— would  pass— or  mi^^ 
could,  would,  or  should  pass— all  expenses  bemg  defhiyed.  (Laughter.)  He 
was  the  advocate  of  neitner  champioiL  and  would  neither  avail  himself  cf  the 
abeence  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  IVovost  nor  take  advantage  ci  the  non- 
appearance of  his  friend,  Mr.  Cockbum.  (Laughter.)  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  dvio  broils,  there  had  been  eUdted  a  ray  of  hope,  that,  at  some  future 
period,  in  Beref ord  Park,  or  some  other  place,  if  all  parties  were  ooosnlted 
and  satisfied,  and  if  intimation  were  duly  made  at  the  kirk  doors  of  aU  the 
parishes  in  Scotland,  in  terms  of  the  statute  in  that  behalf  provided,  the 

C topic  of  Bdinbuigh  might  by  possibility  get  a  new  theatre.  (Cheers  and 
nghter.)  But  wherever  the  belUgsrent  powers  might  be  pleased  to  set 
down  this  new  theatre,  he  was  sure  tiiey  aU  noped  to  meet  the  Old  Company 
in  it.    He  should  therefore  propoee, '  Better  accommodation  to  the  Old  Com- 

Cy  in  the  new  theatre,  site  unknown.'  Mr.  Robertson's  ^Meoh  was  meet 
lorously  given,  and  he  eat  down  amidst  loud  cheers  and  laughter. 
Sir  Waltbb  Soott.— Wherever  the  new  theatre  is  built^  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  lai^.  There  are  two  errors  which  we  commonly  commit— the  one  axisiQg 
frem  our  pride,  the  other  from  our  poverty.  If  there  are  twelve  plans,  it  is 
odds  but  the  largest,  without  any  regard  to  comfort,  or  an  eye  to  the  prohaUe 
expense,  is  adopted.  There  was  toe  College  projected  on  this  soale^  and 
undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  and  who  ahaU  see  the  end  of  it  ?  It  has  been 
building  all  my  life,  and  may  probably  last  during  the  lives  of  my  ohildrea, 
and  my  children's  children.  Let  not  thesame  prrahetichymn  be  maatat,  wbea 
we  commence  a  new  theatre,  which  was  perfonnea  on  the  occasion  of  laying 
u-stone  of  a  certain  edifice.  '  Behold  the  endless  work  begun? 


the  foundation-stone  of  a  certain  edifice,  '  Behold  the  endless  work  begun? 
Play-going  folks  should  attend  somewhat  to  convenience.  Hie  new  theatre 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  suoh  as  may  be  finished  in  eighteen  months  or 
two  years ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  one  in  which  we  can  hear 
our  old  friends  with  oomfort  It  is  better  that  a  moderate  siaod  house  ahould 
be  crowded  now  and  then  than  to  have  a  laifpe  theatre  with  benches  continu- 
ally empty,  to  the  discouragement  of  the  acton  and  the  discomfort  of  the 
spectators.     (Applause.)    He  then  commented  in  flattering  terms  on  the 

enius  of  Mackenaie  and  his  private  worth,  and  conohided  by  proposing  *The 
alth  of  Henry  Mackensie>  Esq.* 

Immediately  afterwards  he  ssid :  Gentlemep,  it  is  now  wearing  late^  and  I 
shall  request  permission  to  retircw  like  Psrtrid^  I  may  say,  'aoa  sma  fmtit 
tram,*  At  my  time  of  day,  I  can  agree  with  LordOgleby  as  to  his  rheumatisBi, 
and  say,  *  There's  a  twinge.'  I  hope,  therefore,  you  wiU  excuse  me  for  leaving 
the  chair. 

The  worthy  baronet  then  retired  amidst  long,  loud,  and  r^turetis  cheering. 

Mr.  Patbiok  BQBXBnON  was  then  called  to  the  chair  by  common  aoelama- 
tion. 
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0«iitlflm«i,  nid  ICr.  Rgbbbtboh,  I  take  the  liberty  of  aiking  you  to  fill  a 
bumper  to  the  rery  brim,  ^lere  u  not  one  of  ua  who  will  not  remember, 
while  he  Ufee,  being  preeent  at  this  day's  festival,  and  the  dedaration  made 
this  night  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left  the  chair.  That  declaration 
has  rent  the  veil  from  the  features  of  the  Qreat  Unknown — a  name  which  must 
DOW  merge  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Known.  It  will  be  henceforth  coupled 
with  the  name  of  SooTT,  whidi  will  become  familiar  like  a  household  word. 
We  have  heard  the  confession  from  his  own  inmiortal  lips  (cheering),  and  we 
cannot  dwell  with  too  much,  or  too  fervent,  praise  on  the  merits  of  the  greatest 
man  whom  Scotland  has  produced. 

After  which,  several  other  toasts  were  given^  and  Mr.  Robertson  left  the 
room  about  half>past  eleven.  A  few  choice  spirits,  however,  rallied  round 
Captain  Broadhead  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
festivity  was  prolonged  till  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning. 

Ibe  Dand  of  the  theatre  occupied  the  gallery,  and  that  of  the  7th  Hussars 
the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  the  chair,  whose  performances  were  greatly 
admired.  It  is  hut  justice  to  Mr.  Gibb  to  state,  that  the  dinner  was  very 
handsome,  though  slowly  served  in,  and  the  wines  good.  The  attention  of 
the  stewards  was  azempiary.  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  with  great 
good  tastO)  attended  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  right  and  lefL  and  we  know  that 
be  has  expressed  himMtf  much  gratified  by  their  anxious  politeness  and 
sedulity. 
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Nora  1.— Tattitt  or  Effdohaot,  p.  7 

It  is  aaid  in  Hifffaland  taradition  tl&at  one  of  the  ICmodonaldB  of  the  Islei, 
who  had  suffered  his  broadsword  to  remain  sheathed  for  some  months  after 
his  nuurriage  with  a  bcAutifal  woman,  was  stirred  to  a  sudden  and  fniioaB 
expedition  against  the  mainland  by  hearing  conversation  to  the  same  par* 
pose  [as  in  the  text]  among  his  body-guard. 

Nora  2.— 'WSUBH  HOUSBB,  p.  8 

The  Welsh  houses,  like  those  of  the  cognate  tribes  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  very  imperfectly  sup|>lied  with  ohimneys. 
Hence,  in  the  HiatCTy  of  the  Owydir  FamUlp,  the  striking  expression  of  a 
Welsh  chieftain,  who,  the  house  bein|;  assaulted  and  set  on  fire  by  his  enemiei^ 
exhorted  his  friends  to  stand  to  their  defence,  saying,  he  had  seen  as  much 
smoke  in  the  hall  upon  a  Christmas  eren. 


Nora  8.— EuDOBOHAwo,  p.  8 

These  were  the  distinguidied  marks  of  rank  and  Talour  among  the  numer- 
ous tribes  of  Celtic  extraction.  Manlius,  the  Boman  champion,  gained  the 
name  of  Torquatus,  or  He  of  the  Chain,  on  account  of  an  ornament  of  this 
kind,  won  in  single  combat  from  a  gigantic  GauL  Aneurin,  the  Welsh  baid, 
mentions,  in  his  poem  on  the  baUle  of  Cattreath,  that  no  leas  than  three 
hundred  of  the  British  who  fell  there  had  their  necks  wreathed  with  the  eudor- 
ohawg.  This  seems  to  infer  that  the  chain  was  a  badge  of  distinction,  and 
Talour  perhaps,  but  not  of  royalty ;  otherwise  there  would  scarce  have  been 
so  many  kings  present  in  one  battle.  This  chain  has  been  found  aooordinglT 
in  Ireland  ana  Wales,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  in  Sootlana. 
Doubtless  it  was  of  too  precious  materials  not  to  be  usually  conTorted  into 
money  by  tiie  enemy  into  whose  hands  it  f elL 


Nora  4.— FooT-PAOXS,  p.  9 

See  Madoe  [Pttrt  I.  1]  for  this  literal  foot-page's  oiBce  and  duties.  Mr. 
Southey's  notes  inform  us :  'The  foot-bearer  shall  hold  the  feet  of  the  king 
in  his  lap,  from  the  time  when  he  reclines  at  the  board  till  he  goes  to  resfc. 
and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a  towel ;  and  during  all  that  time  he  shall 
watch  that  no  hurt  shall  happen  to  the  king.  He  sudl  eat  of  the  same  dish 
from  which  the  king  takes  ms  food  ...  he  shall  li^t  the  first  candle  before 
the  king  at  his  meaL'    Such  are  the  instructions  given  for  this  part  of  royal 
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eeremonial  in  the  lawi  of  Howell  Dha.  It  idat  be  added,  that  jprobably  upon 
thia  Celtio  ooatom  was  founded  one  of  those  aDsnrd  and  incredible  represent- 
ations whidi  were  propagated  at  the  time  of  the  French  ReTolntion,  to  stir 
np  the  peasants  against  Uieir  feudal  gapwion.  It  was  pretended  tlutt  some 
feudal  seigneurs  asserted  their  right  to  kill  and  diseoibowel  a  peasant,  in 
order  to  put  their  own  feet  within  the  expiring  body,  and  so  reoorer  them 
from  the  chilL 

NoTB  5.~OonR4ai  or  thi  Wiuh,  p.  86 

This  is  b^  no  means  exafigerated  in  the  text.  A  rery  hononrable  testi- 
mony was  given  to  their  TaJour  by^  Kin^  Henry  L  in  a  letter  to  the  Greek 
Bmperori  £nanuel  Comnenus.  This  prmce  having  desired  that  an  account 
mignt  be  sent  him  of  aU  that  was  remarkable  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
Henry,  in  answer  to  that  request,  was  pleased  to  take  notice,  among  other 
particulars,  of  the  extraordinary  courage  and  fierceness  of  the  Welsh^  who 
were  not  afraid  to  fight  unarmed  with  enemies  armed  at  aU  points,  rafaantly 
shedding  their  blood  in  the  caose  of  their  country,  and  purohasug  glory  at 
the  expense  of  their  Uvea. 

Non  8.— SiLLnio  Mb^t  bt  MiABimi,  p.  66 

Old  Henry  Jenkins,  in  his  reooUections  of  the  abbacies  befbre  their  die*    v/ 
sohition,  has  preserved  the  fact  that  roast-beef  was  delivered  out  to  the    ^ 
guests  oiot  by  weighty  but  by  measure. 

Non  7.— WiLSH  Bowmir,  p.  66 

The  Welsh  were  excellent  bowmen ;  but,  under  flavour  of  Lord  Lyttieton, 
they  probably  did  not  use  the  lonf-bow,  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  afterwards  of  the  English  yeomen.  That  of  the  Welsh  most  likely 
rather  resembled  the  bow  of  the  cognate  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland  and  erf  the  ^ 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  was  shorter  than  the  Norman  lonff-bow,  as  being  ^^ 
drawn  to  the  breast,  not  to  the  ear,  more  loosely  strung,  and  the  arrow  having 
a  heayv  iron  head ;  altogether,  in  shorty  a  less  effective  weapon.  It  appsan 
from  the  following  anecdote  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  Welsh 
arrows  and  those  of  the  English. 

In  1122  [1121],  Henry  I.,  marching  into  Powys  Land  to  chastise  Meredyth 
ap  Blethyn  and  certain  rebels,  in  passing  a  deme  was  struck  bv  nn  arrow  on 
the  breast  BepeUed  by  the  exceUenoe  of  his  breastplate^  the  snaft  fell  to  the 
ground.  When  the  King  felt  the  blow  and  saw  the  shaft,  heswore  his  usual 
oath,  by  the  death  of  our  Lord,  that  the  arrow  came  not  fitnn  a  Welsh,  but  an 
English  bow ;  and,  influenced  by  this  belief,  hastily  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Non  8.— Ratclb  or  Abmoub,  p.  76 

Even  the  sharp  and  angry  dan^  made  by  the  iron  scabbards  of  modem 
cavalry  ringing  a^inst  the  steel-tipped  saddles  and  stirrup  betrays  their 
abroach  from  a  distance.  The  clash  of  the  armour  of  knights,  armed  oop-d- 
jpM,  must  have  been  much  more  easily  disoemible. 

Non  9.— OBusums  of  thb  Wk«b,  p.  88 

The  Welsh,  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people,  were  often  aoouaed  of  mangiity 
the  bodies  of  their  slain  antagonists.  Every  one  must  remember  Shakqpeaiels 
account,  how 
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Th«  nobto  Xortlintt, 
LMdlng  the  men  of  Herefordahire  to  flfl^t 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Olendower, 
WM,  bv  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman,  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  batchei'd ; 
Upon  whooe  dead  oorpee  there  was  soch  misiiae, 
Bach  heastty  ahameleas  timnsfnrmatlon, 
Bv  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 
w ithoat  maoh  shame,  retold  or  spoken  ot 


Non  10.— Bahr-oiibt,  p.  128 

The  idea  of  the  bahr-geiBt  was  taken  from  a  paaia^  In  the  Memuin  [ppi 
88-86, 1829]  of  Lady  Fanuiaw.  which  have  eiiioe  been  given  to  the  poblk^  and 
received  with  deserved  approoation. 

The  original  runs  aa  follows.  Lady  Fanshaw,  ahifting  among  her  friends 
in  Ireland,  like  other  sound  Joyalieta  of  the  period,  tells  her  atory  thus : — 

From  henoe  we  went  to  the  Lady  Honw  O'Brien's,  a  lady  that  went  for  a  maid, 
bat  few  believed  it.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Thoraond.  There 
we  staid  three  nighta— the  first  of  which  I  was  sorprised  by  being  lakl  in  a  chamber, 
when  about  one  adock,  I  heard  a  voice  that  wakened  me.  I  drew  the  enxtain,  and  in 
the  easement  of  the  window  I  saw,  by  the  U|^t  of  the  moon,  a  woman  leaning  throo^ 
the  easement  into  the  window,  in  white,  with  red  hair  and  pale  and  ghastly  oomplexioB. 
She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a  tone  I  had  never  heard,  thrice.  *  A  hone  ;  and  titea,  wiUi  a 
sigh  more  like  the  wind  than  breath,  she  vanished,  and  to  me  her  body  looked  men 
like  a  thick  cloud  than  substance.  I  was  so  much  frightened  that  my  hair  stood  on 
end,  and  my  night-clothes  fell  off.  I  pulled  and  pinched  your  flither,  who  never 
woke  during  the  disorder  I  was  in,  but  at  last  was  much  surprised  to  see  me  fn  this 
firisht,  and  more  so  when  I  related  the  story  and  showed  hun  the  window  opened. 
Neither  of  ns  slept  any  more  that  night ;  but  he  entertained  me  with  telling  me  how 
much  more  these  appuitlons  were  nsual  in  this  country  than  fn  Itn^aiid ;  and  we 
oonolnded  the  cause  to  be  the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  toe  want  of  that 
knowing  fiith  which  should  defend  them  from  the  power  of  the  devO,  which  he  enr- 
dses  among  them  very  moch.  About  five  o'clock  m  lady  of  the  house  came  to  aea 
us,  saying  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  because  a  oonain  O'Brien  of  hers,  whoas 
ancestors  had  owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay  with  htm  in  his  chamber,  and 
that  he  died  at  two  o'clock ;  and  she  said, '  I  wish  you  to  have  had  no  disturbance,  fer 
*tis  the  custom  of  the  place  that,  when  any  of  the  femily  are  dying,  the  shape  of  a 
woman  appears  evenr  night  in  the  window  till  they  be  dead.  TUs  woman  was  many 
ages  sgo  got  with  child  biy  the  owner  of  this  place,  who  murdered  her  in  hla  gardea, 
and  flung  her  into  the  river  under  the  window ;  but  truly  I  thooght  not  of  It  whea  1 
lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  best  room  in  the  hooae.*  We  made  Utile  reply  to  her 
apeeeh,  bat  disposed  ounwlves  to  be  gone  suddenly. 


Nam  11.— KiaoBT's  PnraoH,  p.  249 

The  pennon  of  a  knight  was,  in  shape,  a  long  streamer,  and  forked  Uke  a 
■walloira  tall ;  the  banner  of  a  banneret  waa  square,  and  was  formed  into  the 
other  by  oatting  the  ends  from  the  pennon.    It  waa  thna  the  oeremony  waa 

erf ormed  on  the  pennon  of  John  Chandoa,  by  the  Black  Prince,  before  the 
tile  of  Najara. 

Note  12.--8bnbibilitt  to  Pain,  p.  280 


Such  an  expression  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Mandrin,  the  celebrated 
smuggler,  while  in  the  act  of  being  broken  upon  the  ^eeL  This  draadfol 
pnnuihment  oonsists  hi  the  exeoanoner,  with  a  bar  of  iron,  breaking  the 
shoulder-bones,  arms,  thigh-bones,  and  legs  of  the  criminal,  taking  his  alter- 
nate sides.  The  punishment  is  concluded  by  a  blow  across  the  breast,  called 
l^e  eomp  de  grace,  because  it  removes  the  sufferer  from  his  agony.  When 
Mandrin  received  the  second  blow  over  the  left  shoulder-bone,  he  lauj^ed. 
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HiB  eonfowor  inquired  the  retaon  of  demeanoor  lo  nnbeoominjBf  his  litaation. 
'I  only  laugh  at  mr  own  folly,  my  lather,'  aoBwered  Mandrin,  'who  could 
sappoae  that  sensibLiity  of  pain  should  oontinue  after  the  nerroos  syitem  had 
been  completely  deranged  by  the  fint  blow.' 

Nora  18.— Kbths  of  Cbaio,  p.  827 

The  Keiths  of  Craig,  in  Kinoardineehire,  deeoended  from  John  Keith, 
loorth  eon  of  William,  second  Earl  MariscnaJ.  who  got  from  his  father, 
aboot  1480,  the  lands  of  Craigj  and  part  of  Garrook,  in  that  county.  In 
Doufflas's  Airoaa^  443  to  445,  is  a  pedigree  of  that  family.  Colonel  Kobert 
Keith  of  Craig  (the  seventh  in  descent  from  John][,  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Robert  Murray  of  Murra^shall,  of  the  fiunily  of  Blackbarony,  widow  <rf 
Colonel  Stirling,  of  the  fiamily  of  Keir,  had  one  son.  Tie.  Robert  Keith  of 
Craig,  amfaasBador  to  the  court  of  Vienna^  afterwards  to  St.  Petersburgh — 
which  latter  situation  he  held  at  the  accession  of  King  George  III. — who  died 
at  Edinburgh  in  1774.  He  married  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Wimam 
Conningbam  of  Caprington,  by  Janet,  onl^  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  James 
Dick  of  Prestonflela;  and,  among  other  cmldren  of  this  marriage,  were  the 
well-known  diplomatist.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  K.B.,  'a  seneral  in  the 
army,  and  for  some  time  ambassador  at  Vienna ;  Sir  Bsisil  Keith,  Knight, 
oaptiun  in  the  nav^,  who  died  ^Temor  of  Jamaica ;  and  my  excellent  friend, 
Anne  Murray  Kmtii,  who  ultuuttely  came  into  possession  of  the  family 
estates,  and  died  not  long  before  the  date  of  the  Introduction  (1881). 

NoTB  14.— Savotuabt  or  Holtbood,  p.  880 

The  reader  may  be  gratified  with  Hector  Boece's  narratiTe  of  the  original 
foundation  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Holyrood,  or  the  Holy  Crosi^  as  giyen  in 
Bellenden's  translation : — 

Bftlr  deith  of  Alezsnder  the  Fhvt,  his  brothlr  David  corns  out  of  In^snd,  and  wss 
eroonit  at  Boons,  the  vdr  of  God  mcxxit  yeiris,  and  did  grot  Jiastloe,  diir  his  oorona- 
tion,  in  all  partis  of  his  realms.  He  had  na  werls  during  the  lame  of  King  Hsiy ;  sad 
WAS  n  pietnoos,  that  ha  lat  daylie  in  iugemant,  to  caua  hia  pure  oomonla  to  have 
justice ;  and  eauslt  the  setlonia  of  hia  nobUa  to  be  decldlt  be  hia  othir  Jngla.  He  gart 
nkjoge  redrea  the  skaithla  that  come  to  the  party  be  his  wiang  aentenoe;  throw 
quhilk,  he  deooflt  hia  realm  with  mony  nobfl  seas,  and  ^Jeckit  the  vennomns  enstoms 
of  riotus  clieir,  quhilk  was  Indueit  sfore  be  Ingusmen,  quhcn  thai  eom  with  Qnene 
Mai^ffst ;  for  the  aaniia  wea  noianm  to  al  gnd  maneria,  maksnd  his  pepO  tender  and 
eflbminat 

In  the  fioart  yslr  of  hia  legne,  thia  nobOl  mince  come  to  vlaie  the  madin  Outell  of 
Edinborgh.  At  thia  time,  su  the  boundis  of  elooUand  wer  ftal  of  woddia,  leaooria,  and 
medoia ;  for  the  ooantre  waa  more  gevin  to  atore  of  bestiall  than  ony  productionn  of 
oomls ;  and  aboat  thia  csstell  was  ana  grot  forest,  taU  of  harla,  hindia,  toddia,  and 
aiellke  maner  of  beiatia.  Now  waa  the  Rode  Day  cumin,  calllt  the  exaltation  of 
the  croee ;  and,  becaua  the  samin  wea  ane  hie  aolempne  day,  the  king  peat  to  hia  con- 
templation, nrtir  that  the  mesaia  wer  done  with  ma»t  adempnite  and  xeverenee.  com- 
perit  afore  him  mony  young  and  inaolent  haronia  of  Bootlaad,  richt  deaima  to  half  anm 
pleaelr  and  aolaoe,  be  chace  of  hnndia  in  the  asid  foi-eat  At  thia  time  wea  with  the 
king  ane  man  of  ainguliue  and  devoit  llfb,  namit  AUnrine,  channon  efUr  the  ordour  of 
fianct  Angnatine,  quhilk  wea  lang  time  confeeaonze,  afore,  to  King  David  in  Ingland, 
the  time  tnat  he  wea  Brie  of  Huntingtoan  and  Korthnmbirland.  Thia  religtona  man 
diasQsdit  the  king,  be  mony  reaaonla,  to  paa  to  thia  hnntia :  and  allegit  the  day  wea  so 
solempne,  be  nyerenoe  of  the  haly  erooe,  that  he  anld  gif  him  eiar,  for  that  day,  to 
contemplation  than  ony  othir  ezereition.  Noohihelea.  nla  diaanasionia  litlll  a'vaiiti 
tor  the  king  wea  flnalie  ao  provokit,  be  inoportwie  aolieitationn  of  hia  baronia,  that 
he  paat,  nochtwithatanding  the  aolempnite  of  tiila  day,  to  hia  hountia.  At  laat,  quhea 
he  wee  cnmin  throw  the  vail  that  lyis  to  the  ^pnt  eiat  fka  the  aaid  castell,  qnhare  now 
lyla  the  Oannongalt,  the  ataill  paat  throw  the  wod  with  aio  noyis  and  din  of  rachia  sad 
bogillia,  that  all  the  beatla  were  raatt  fra  thair  dennia.  Now  wea  the  kins  oomin  to  the 
ftete  of  the  crag,  and  all  hia  noblia  aevarlt.  heir  and  thair,  fta  him  at  thair  game  and 
i;  quhen  aoddanlie apperft  to  hia  aicnt  the  flurist  han  that  erlr  wea  aene  albra 
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with  iBfud  enttour.  Hie  nojiB  and  din  of  this  liaii  rinntiid,  w  appcri t»  wftli  avftl 
and  bnid  tindii.  maid  the  kingi>  bon  ao  eiftmylti  that  na  i«ny«dt  mieat  bald  Um;  hot 
niL  perfbrM,  ooir  mf re  and  nuMsiSy  away  with  tha  kine.  NochthelM,  the  hart  foilowii 
•o  last,  that  he  dang  baith  the  king  and  his  hors  to  toe  gxxmnd.  Than  the  king  kest 
abak  his  handis  betniz  the  tindis  of  this  hart,  to  faaif  saVit  him  fta  tiie  stiak  thairof ; 
and  the  haly  oroee  skUd,  inoontlnent,  in  his  handis.  The  hart  fled  awair  with  got  tIo* 
lence,  and  evanist  in  the  same  plaoe  qnhare  now  springis  tlM  Bade  Weu.  The  pepjU, 
richt  aflkayitljr,  retomit  to  him  oat  of  all  partis  of  tiie  wod,  to  eomfort  him  erar  Us 
trataDl,  and  ftu  on  kneifl,  derotly  adoring  the  haly  crooe ;  n>r  it  was  not  camin  hot 
som  herinlj  ptovidenee,  as  weiU  apperis,  tar  thair  is  na  man  oan  aehaw  of  qokat 
mater  it  Is  of,  metal  or  tra.  8one  efUr,  the  king  retunit  to  his  csatel :  and  in  the  nidii 
following,  he  was  admonist.  be  ane  vision  in  nis  sleip,  to  big  ane  abbay  of  diannoBii 
legnlar  in  the  same  plsoe  qanare  he  gat  the  crooe.  Als  sone  as  he  was  awaUdnnit,  ha 
teuew  his  vision  to  Alkwine,  his  oonfiMsoar ;  and  he  na  thing  snsnendlt  his  god 
mind,  hot  erar  inflammit  hfm  with  maist  fervent  devotion  thalrto.  The  king,  ineoa- 
tfnent,  send  his  tnist  servandis  in  Frsnoe  and  Fhmderis,  and  brocht  rIcht  oafly 
mssonis  to  big  this  abbey ;  syne  dedicat  it  in  the  honour  of  tliis  haly  eroee.  "Die  eroes 
remanit  continewally  in  the  said  abbay,  to  the  time  of  King  David  Brooe ;  qnhilk  was 
unhappelv  tsne  with  it  at  Durame,  quhare  it  Is  haldin  yit  in  gret  venenition.~^Boeeik 
Book  XIL  oh.  zvi. 

It  is  by  no  meana  dear  what  Scottish  prince  first  built  a  palace,  tircyer^y 
■o  oalledy  in  the  prednota  of  this  renowned  seat  of  aanctity.  The  abbey, 
endowed  by  anooeanve  aovereigns  and  many  poweifal  nobles  with  mumfioent 
gifts  of  lands  and  tithes,  came,  in  prooess  of  time,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
miportant  of  the  eoolesiastioal  corporations  of  Scotland  ;  and  as  early  as  ths 
days  of  Bobert  Bruce  parliaments  were  held  occasionalljr  within  its  boildiQes; 
We  have  evidence  that  James  IV.  had  a  royal  lodging  adjoining  to  ttis 
doister ;  bat  it  is  ffenerally  agreed  that  the  first  oonsiaerable  edifice  for  the 
acoonunodation  of  the  royal  family  erected  here  was  that  of  James  Y.,  oww 
1626,  ^praat  part  of  which  still  remains,  and  forms  the  north-western  side  of 
the  existing  palace.  The  more  modem  boildings  which  complete  the  qnad- 
nuigle  were  erected  by  Kin^  Charles  11.  The  name  of  the  old  conventoal 
ohorch  was  naed  as  the  parish  church  of  the  Canonffate  from  the  period  of 
tiie  Reformation,  until  James  II.  claimed  it  for  his  cnapel  royal,  and  had  it 
fitted  up  accordingly  in  a  style  of  splendour  which  gnevonsly  outraged  the 
feeling  of  his  Presbyterian  subjects.  The  roof  of  this  fra^ent  of  a  onos 
maffmficent  church  fell  in  in  the  year  1788,  and  it  has  remained  ever  sinoe  in 
a  sutte  of  desolation.  For  fuller  particulars,  see  the  Pmvineial  Animitiei  q^ 
Sooiltmd  [by  Sir  W.  Scott,  AfuceUanwut  Prom  Worikt,  1834,  voL  viLl  or  the 
ffutorp  <^  HaLyroodhmm  [1829;^  by  Mr.  Charles  Madae. 

Hie  greater  part  of  this  ancient  palace  is  now  [1881]  again  oceapied  by  his 
Majesty  Charles  the  Tenth  of  France,  and  the  rest  of  that  illustnous  family, 
which,  in  former  ages  so  closely  connected  b^  marriage  and  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Stuart,  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  run  a  similar  career  of 
misfortune.    iSeyKtemiiU  ia/xioe/ 

Non  16.— BaniATmi  Club,  p.  842 

^lis  dub,  of  which  the  Author  of  Waverltif  has  the  honour  to  be  presideiit, 
was  instituted  in  February  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  pubUshiog 
works  illustrative  of  the  history,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It 
continues  to  prosper,  and  has  alreadv  rescued  from  obUvion  many  curioiis 
materials  of  Scottidi  history.— The  dub  was  diaK>lved  in  1861.  See  the 
volume  of  Ad/narmria  presented  in  1867  to  the  members  by  Mr.  Laing,  the 


NOTB  16.— ^MXBBTILLB  FaXILT,  p.  342 

Hie  ancient  Korman  family  of  the  Sommervilles  came  into  this  island  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  established  one  branch  in  Qloucestersfaire^  an- 
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other  in  Scotland.  Aftor  the  lapse  of  seren  lumdrecl  ywn,  the  remaimng 
pooBeflrioDfl  of  these  two  branches  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  late  Lord 
Bommerrille,  on  the  death  of  his  English  kinsman,  tiie  we]l>known  anthor  of 
TheCheue. 

Note  17.— Lxmu  fbom  Horace,  p.  853 

Horaoe,  SaL,  bk.  iL  2.    The  meaning  will  be  best  oonToyed  to  the  English 
leader  in  Pope's  imitation : — 

What's  property,  dear  Swift  T  70a  see  it  alter 
From  yon  to  me,  from  me  to  I^tar  Walter, 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  sliare, 
Or  in  a  Jointore  vanish  firom  the  heir. 


Shades,  that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  afliard, 

Become  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord : 

And  Helmsley,  once  proad  Bnckingnam's  daUght, 

Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  to  ci^  kni^t. 

Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  wUL 

Let  us  be  flx'd,  and  our  own  masters  stiU. 

NOTB  18.— Stbblb,  THB  OoVWSAJnKR,  p.  856 

The  following  extract  from  Swift's  L\fe  qf  Crtuihton  g^Tes  the  partioolani  of 
the  bloody  scene  alluded  to  in  the  text : — 

Having  drank  hard  one  night,  I  [Crelchton]  dreamed  that  I  had  found  Captain 
David  Steele,  a  notorious  rebel,  tn  one  of  the  five  IkrmerB'  houses  on  a  mountain  in  the 
shire  of  Clydesdale,  and  parish  of  Lismahago,  within  eight  ndles  of  Hamilton,  a  place 
that  I  was  well  acquainted  with.  This  man  was  head  of  the  rebels  since  the  aflur  of 
Airs  Hoes,  having  succeeded  to  Hackston,  who  had  been  there  taken,  and  afterward 
hanged,  as  the  reader  has  already  heard ;  for,  as  to  Bobert  Hamilton,  who  was  their 
commander<in*chief  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  he  appeared  no  more  among  them,  but  fled,  aa 
It  was  believed,  to  Holland. 

Steele,  and  his  Ikther  btfore  him,  held  a  Ikrm  in  the  estate  of  Hamilton,  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  that  town.  When  he  betook  himself  to  arms,  the  Ikrm  lay  waste,  and 
the  Duke  could  find  no  other  person  who  would  venture  to  tske  it :  whereupon  his 
Grace  sent  aeveral  messages  to  Steele,  to  know  the  reason  why  he  kept  the  Ihrm  waste. 
The  Duke  received  no  other  answer  than  that  he  would  keep  it  waste,  in  spite  of  him 
and  the  king  too ;  whereupon  his  Qraoe,  at  whose  table  I  bad  alwavs  um  honour  to  be 
a  welcome  guest,  desired  I  would  use  my  endeavours  to  destroy  that  rogue,  and  I  would 
oblige  him  for  ever. 

To  return  to  my  stoiy.  When  I  awaked  out  of  my  dream,  as  I  had  done  before  in 
the  aflUr  of  Wilson  (and  I  deaixe  the  same  apology  I  made  tn  the  introduction  to  these 
Hesioirs  may  serve  for  bothX  I  presently  rose,  and  ordered  thirty  mix  dngoona  to  be  at 
the  place  appointed  by  break  of  day.  When  we  arrived  thither.  I  sent  a  partv  to  ea«sh 
of  the  five  mrmers*  houses.  This  villain  Steele  had  murdered  aoove  fortar  of  the  king's 
sniijeots  in  cold  blood,  and,  as  I' was  informed,  had  often  laid  snsres  to  entrap  me ; 
hat  it  happened  that,  although  he  usually  kept  a  gang  to  attend  him,  yet  at  this  time 
he  had  none,  when  he  stood  in  the  greatest  need.  One  of  the  party  found  him  in  one 
of  the  formers'  houses,  just  ss  I  happened  to  dream.  The  dragoona  fost  searohed  all 
the  rooms  below  without  success,  till  two  of  tiiem.  hearing  somebody  stirring  over  their 
heads,  went  up  a  pair  of  turnpike  stairs.  Steele  had  put  on  his  clothes  while  the 
search  was  making  below ;  the  chamber  where  he  lay  was  called  the  Chamber  of 
Deese,*  which  is  uie  name  given  to  a  room  where  the  laird  lies,  when  he  comes  to  a 


tenant's  house.  Steele,  suddenly  opening  tiie  door,  fired  a  blunderbuss  down  at  the 
two  drsffoons  ss  they  were  coming  up  the  stairs ;  but  the  bullets  gra^hig  against  the 
side  of  the  turnpike,  only  wounded,  and  did  not  kill,  them.  Then  Steele  violently  threw 
himself  down  the  stairs  among  them,  and  made  towards  the  door  to  save  his  ufo,  but 

*  Or  chamber  of  state ;  so  called  flx>m  Ihe  daitj  or  can<mr  and  devatton  of  floor, 
which  distinguished  the  nart  of  old  haUs  which  was  occuplea  by  those  of  high  rank. 
Hence  the  phrase  was  obUqnely  used  to  signify  state  in  gsnezaL 
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iMt  It  Tipoa  fbe  «ol:  fbr  tins  dngooos  who  gondsd  the boaae dJtepfttoliadUm  witk 
«heirte(Mdsword«>  I  ifu  myt  iHtili  tihe  pvtj  when  h*  wm  UUad,  being  at  tliKt  tiiiM 
•mployad  in  Marohing  at  one  of  the  other  four  honaes.  bat  I  aeon  fimnd  what  had  hap- 
pened, by  hearing  the  noise  of  the  ahot  made  with  tne  blnnderboM ;  fjrora  wlie&oe  I 
letomed  straight  to  Lanark,  and  Immediatdy  sent  one  of  the  dragoons  ejiptMs  to 
General  Drammond  at  Bdlnbar^— iSw^«  ITorfca  toL  xiL  (Mmmain  qf  Oratete  /eto 
CnidUimX  pages  67^,  edit  Minb.  18S4. 

Nora  19.— Ibon  Rabp,  p.  381 

The  iDgenioiu  Mr.  R.  Chambers's  TradMom  i^BdMurgk give  the  foDov* 
ing  aoooont  of  the  forgotten  rasp  or  risp : — 

This  hoose  had  a  pin  or  risp  at  the  door,  instead  of  the  more  modem  oooTeBlenee^ 
a  knooker.  The  pin  canonised  [rendered  interesting  by  the  flgoie  which  it  makes] 
in  Beottish  song  was  fbrmed  of  a  small  rod  of  iron,  twisted  or  otherwiae  notched, 
which  waa  placed  perpendicalarly,  stsrting  oat  a  little  firam  the  door,  bearing  a  small 
ring  of  the  same  metal,  which  an  applicant  for  admittance  drew  xapioly  op  and  down 
the  nicks,  so  ss  to  proaooe  a  grating  sound.  Sometimes  the  rod  was  simpi^  stretched 
across  the  vUwing  hole,  a  convenient  apertnre  throogh  which  the  pcnter  ooold  take 
\  ,  oognisanoe  of  the  person  applying ;  in  wnich  case  it  acted  also  as  a  standilon.  These 
N  were  almost  aU  disnsed  aboat  nzty  years  seo,  when  knockers  were  generally  sab- 
stitated  as  more  genteeL  Bat  knockers  at  uat  time  did  not  long  remain  in  rgmts^ 
ttuaogh  they  have  never  been  altogether  superseded,  even  by  beUs,  in  the  Old  1\>«n. 
Hh»  comparative  merit  of  knockers  and  pins  was  for  a  long  time  a  sal^jeot  of  dooh^ 
and  many  knockers  got  their  heads  twisted  off  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  [voL  i.  pp. 
S&4,  286,  ed.  18S5]. 

Nora  20.— Salibbitbt  GBiiOS,  p.  882 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Bowles  deiivee  the  name  of  these  crags,  as  of  the  opi800|«l 
dty  in  the  west  of  England,  from  the  same  root ;  both,  in  his  opinion,  whidi 
he  very  ably  defends  and  illnstrates,  having  been  the  sites  of  dznidiod 
temples. 

Nora  21.— Black  Watoh,  p.  882 

The  well-known  original  designation  of  the  nllant  42d  B^ment  Beuqg 
the  first  oorpa  raised  for  the  royal  service  in  uie  Highlands,  and  allowed  to 
retain  their  national  g^b,  they  were  thus  named  from  the  oontrast  wfaioh 
their  dark  tartans  fomishea  to  the  aoarlet  and  white  of  the  other  regiments. 

NoTi  22.— Gouhtbss  of  EiauBTOH,  p.  387 

Susannah  Kennedy,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Collean,  Bart., 
b^  Elisabeth  Lesly^  daughter  of  David  Lord  Newark,  third  wife  of  Alexander 
nmth  Earl  of  Egunton,  and  mother  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  euia.  She 
mirvived  her  husband,  who  died  1729,  no  leas  than  fifty-sevenTone]  years,  and 
died  March  1780^  in  her  ninety-first  year.  Allan  Bamsay'a  QenUe  Sk^pkad, 
published  1726,  is  dedicated  to  her,  in  Terse,  bv  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 

The  followixig  acoount  of  this  distinguiahed  lady  is  taken  from  Boawe&'s 
j&i/s  qfJohuon  by  Mr.  Croker :-« 

Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only  dau^ter  of  John  Barl  of  Btsir,  married  in  inn, 
to  Hugh,  third  Bsrl  of  Loudoun.  She  died  in  1777,  sged  [nearly]  one  hundred.   Of  this 

*  Wodrow  gives  a  dilforent  account  of  this  exploit.  '  In  December  this  year  (1686X 
David  Steil,  in  the  parish  of  Lismahagow,  was  surprised  in  the  fields  by  XJeutensnt 
Oreiohton,  and  after  hli  surrender  of  himself  on  quarters,  he  was  in  a  very  Uttle  tiiae 
most  barbarously  shot,  and  Uss  buried  in  the  ohuiohyaid  then.' 
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iMelady,  and  of  the  OoimtaM  of  Mintooiie,  wIioib  JoluMon  vliitad  noet  day,  1m 
thu  ipeaks  in  llto/o1lrMy^~*Lellgthof  lift  isdisMlmiedimiMiidallytoTeEydl^^ 
modflfl  Qi  life,  in  Tery  dilTerent  climates ;  and  the  moontains  liave  no  greater  •■■^mpw 
of  age  and  health  than  the  Lowlands,  where  I  waa  introdnced  to  two  ladlee  of  high 
qaau^,  one  of  whom  (Lady  Loadoon),  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  nredded  at  her  laiue 
with  the  fhll  exereiae  of  all  her  powen,  and  the  other  (Isay  Kgllntoon)  had  attained 
har  eighty>fonrth  year,  without  any  diminution  of  her  TiTaotty,  and  little  reaaon  to 
aoeoae  time  of  depndationa  on  her  beanty.  .  .  . 

'  Lady  Bglintoone,  though  she  waa  now  in  her  elghty-ilfth  year,  and  had  llTed  in 
the  retirement  of  the  country  for  almoet  half  a  century,  waa  stiUl  a  very  agreeable 
woman.  She  was  of  the  noble  house  of  Kennedy,  and  had  all  the  elevation  whieh  the 
oonseiouaness  of  such  Urth  inspires.  Her  flguxe  waa  maiestic,  her  manners  high-bied, 
her  reading  extensiTe,  and  her  conversation  elegant.  She  had  been  the  adminttion  of 
the  gay  drdes  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  was  delighted  with  his 
reception  here.  Her  prindnlee  in  Church  and  state  were  congenial  with  his.  She 
knew  all  hia  merit,  and  had  heard  much  of  him  from  her  son.  Earl  Alexander,  who 
lored  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  talents  in  every  department.  .  .  . 

'  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  day  it  came  out  that  Lady  Sglintoune  was 
maxried  the  year  before  Dr.  Johnson  was  bom ;  upon  which  she  graciously  said  to  him 
that  she  might  have  been  his  mother,  and  that  she  now  adopted  him ;  and  when  we 
were  going  away,  she  embraced  him,  saying,  **  My  dear  son,  fhrewell ! "  My  fHend  was 
much  pleased  with  this  day's  entertainment  and  owned  that  I  had  done  well  to  ftnroe 
him  out.  .  .  . 

'  At  Sir  Alexander  Dick's,  fhmi  that  absence  cf  mind  to  which  every  man  is  at  times 
anbsJeet,  I  told,  in  a  blundering  manner,  Lady  Eglintoune's  complimentary  adoption  of 
Dr.  Johnson  as  her  son ;  for  I  unfortunately  stated  that  her  ladyship  adopted  him  as 
her  son,  in  consequence  of  her  having  been  married  the  year  c^/brr  he  was  bom.  Dr. 
Johnson  instantly  corrected  me.  "Sr,  dont  you  perceive  that  you  are  defluning  the 
Oountessf  For.  supposing  me  to  be  her  son,  and  that  she  was  not  married  tlU  the 
year  after  my  burth,  I  must  have  been  her  natural  son.*'  A  young  lady  of  quality  who 
waa  present  very  handsomely  said,  "  Miffht  not  the  son  have  Jnstlfled  the  multT  My 
friend  was  much  flattered  by  this  compliment,  which  he  never  forgot.  When  in  more 
than  ordinary  spirits,  and  talking  of  his  Journey  in  Scotland,  he  has  caQed  to  me,  "  Boe- 
well,  what  was  it  that  the  young  lady  of  quality  said  of  me  at  Sir  Alexander  Dick's  T" 
Nobody  wiU  doubt  that  I  waa  happy  in  repeating  it' 


NoTB  28.— EiABL  or  WraroK,  p.  890 

The  inddent  here  alluded  to  is  thus  narrated  in  Nichola's  Progresiet  qf 
Jwmu  /.,  ToL  iii  p.  800. 

The  Ikmily  (of  Winton)  owed  its  first  elevation  to  the  union  of  Sir  Chrtstoi^er 
Beton  with  a  sister  of  King  Robert  Brace.  With  King  James  VI.  they  acquired  neat 
ftivour.  who,  having  created  his  brother  Barl  of  Dunfermline  In  1600,  made  Robert^ 
aeventn  Lord  Seton,  Barl  of  Wintoun  in  1600.  Before  the  King's  accession  to  the  Bug. 
llah  throne,  his  MiO^^  and  the  Queen  were  fluently  at  Seton,  where  the  Earl  ever  kept 
a  very  hospitable  table,  at  which  all  foreigners  of  quality  were  entertained  on  their 
visits  to  Scotland.  Hia  lordship  died  in  1006,  and  was  buried  on  the  6th  of  April,  on 
the  very  day  the  Kins  left  Edinboigh  for  Bnghmd.  His  Maiesty.  we  are  told,  waa 
pleased  to  nst  himself  at  the  south-west  round  of  the  orchud  of  Seton,  on  the  nigh- 
way,  till  the  ftmeral  was  over,  that  he  mioht  not  withdraw  the  noble  company ;  and 
he  said  that  he  had  lost  a  good,  ihithftd,  and  loyal  snlfjeot. 


NoTi  24.— MagGebgob  of  Olenbtbab,  p.  8dl 

The  2  of  Ootr:  (1608)  AlJastor  MacGregor  of  Okuwtrae  tana  be  the  laird 
Arkynlet,  bot  eeoapit  againe  ;  hot  after  taken  be  the  Earle  of  Argyll  the  4 
of  Januarii,  and  brooht  to  Edr:  the  9  of  Janoar:  1604.  wt:  18  mae  of  hee 
friendes  MacOregors.  He  wes  convoyit  to  Berwick  be  tne  ^;aird,  conform  to 
the  Eaf  le's  promes ;  for  he  promesit  to  pat  him  oat  of  Soottis  grand.  Sua  he 
keipit  ane  Hielandman's  promes,  in  re^wct  he  sent  the  gaud  to  oonvov  him 
oat  of  Soottis  grand  ;  bot  yai  wer  not  directit  to  pairt  wt:  him,  bot  to  letohe 
him  bak  againe.    The  18  of  Janoar,  he  oame  at  erln  againe  to  Edinborgfae ; 
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and  Qpone  the  20  day,  he  wee  haogit  at  the  Gfowe,  and  ij  of  fais  froiiides  and 
xiame,  tipone  ane  gaUows :  himaeli  being  diieif ,  he  wm  hangit  his  awin  hjgfat 
above  tne  rest  of  hes  freindiB.— Birrdl's  JHaary,  in  DalBoU'a  Fragwitnts  qf 
SeoUith  Sittory,  pp.  60,  61. 


N<yra  25  — HiaRUjn)  BRiDon,  p.  399 

Thia  is,  or  ivas  at  least,  a  necessary  aooomplishinent.  In  one  ci  the  most 
beautiful  districts  of  the  Highlands  was,  not  many  years  sinoeu  a  bridge 
bearing  this  startling  oaotaon,  '  Keep  to  the  right  side^  the  left  oeing  dan- 
gerons. 

Nora  20.— liOGH  AwB,  p.  400 

Looh  Awe,  npon  the  hanks  of  which  the  scene  of  action  took  plaoe,  is  fhirtj-finr 
mflee  in  length.  The  north  side  is  bounded  by  wide  mnirB  and  toconstAeiable  hills, 
which  oocnpy  an  extent  of  country  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  the 
whole  of  this  space  is  indoeed  as  by  a  cirenmvallation.  Upon  the  north  it  is  barred  by 
Loch  Eitive,  on  the  noath  by  Loch  Awe,  and  on  the  east  by  the  deep  and  dreaditil  pass 
of  Biandir,  thioogh  which  an  arm  of  the  latter  lake  opens,  at  about  four  miles  fhna  its 
eastern  extremity,  and  dischaiges  the  river  Awe  Into  the  former.  The  pass  is  about 
three  miles  in  lenoth ;  its  east  side  is  bounded  by  thealmost  inaccessible  steeps  which 
form  the  base  of  the  vast  and  rugged  mountain  of  Cruachan.    The  cngs  rise  in 


places  almost  perpcndiculariy  Arom  the  water,  and  for  their  chief  extent  show  no  snaee 
nor  level  at  their  feet,  but  a  ron^^  and  narrow  edge  of  stony  beach.  Upon  the  waole 
of  these  cllllb  grew  a  thick  and  Interwoven  wood  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  both  timber, 
dwarf;  and  coppice ;  no  track  existed  through  the  wildemess,  but  a  winding  patii, 
which  sometimes  crept  along  the  precipitous  height,  end  sometimes  descended  in  a 
straight  pass  akwg  the  margin  of  the  water.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  defile,  a  nanow 
level  opened  between  the  water  and  the  crsg ;  but  a  great  part  of  this,  as  well  as  dks 
preceding  steeps,  was  formerly  enveloped  in  a  thicket,  which  showed  littte  IheQity  to 
the  flBSt  of  any  but  the  martins  and  wild-cats.  Along  the  west  sMe  of  the  pass  lies  a 
wall  of  sheer  and  barren  ersgs.  From  behind  they  rise  in  rough,  uneven,  and  heathy 
declivities,  out  of  the  wide  muir  before  mentioned,  between  Loon  Eitive  and  Loeh  Ave ; 
but  In  ftont  they  terminate  abruptly  in  tiie  most  frightfkil  precipices,  which  Ibnn  the 
whole  side  of  the  pass,  and  descend  at  one  lUl  into  the  water  which  flUs  its  tvoogh. 
At  the  north  end  m  this  barrier,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  pass,  lies  that  part  of  tiis 
eliir  which  is  called  Graiganunl ;  at  its  foot  the  arm  of  the  lake  gndoally  oontrMts  its 
water  to  a  very  narrow  space,  and  at  length  terminates  at  two  rocks  called  the  Bocks 
of  Bnmdir,  which  form  a  strait  channel,  something  resembling  the  lock  of  a  canaL 
From  this  outlet  there  is  a  continual  descent  towards  Loch  Eitive,  and  from  hence  the 
river  Awe  pours  out  its  current  in  a  fririous  stream,  fbamiog  over  a  bed  broken  with 
holes,  and  cumbered  with  masses  of  granite  and  whinstona 

If  ever  there  was  a  bridge  near  Cralganunl  in  ancient  times,  it  must  have  been  at 
the  BockB  of  Brandlr.  From  the  days  of  Wallace  to  those  of  Qenersl  Wade,  there  were 
never  passages  of  this  kind  but  in  places  of  great  necessity,  too  narrow  for  a  boat  and 
too  wiae  for  a  leap ;  even  then  they  were  but  an  unsafe  footway  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  placed  transversely  fix>m  rock  to  rock,  unstripped  of  their  baric,  and  destitate  of 
eitiier  plank  or  ralL  For  such  a  structure,  there  u  no  place  in  the  nelghboaihood  of 
Cralganunl  but  at  the  rocks  above  mentioned.  In  the  lake  and  on  the  river,  the  water 
is  ikr  too  wide ;  but  at  the  strait,  the  space  is  not  greater  than  might  be  crossed  by  a 
tall  mountain  pine,  and  the  rocks  on  either  side  are  formed  by  nature  like  a  pier. 
That  this  point  was  always  a  plaee  of  passage  is  rendered  probable  by  its  ftuality,  sad 
the  use  of  recent  times.  It  is  not  long  since  it  waa  the  common  gate  of  the  oountiy 
on  either  side  the  river  and  the  pass :  the  mode  of  crossing  is  yet  in  the  meauaj  of 
people  living,  and  was  peritarmed  by  a  little  cnrrach  moored  on  either  side  the  water, 
and  a  stout  cable  fixed  across  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank,  by  which  the  paaseogerB 
drew  themselves  across  in  the  msnner  still  practised  in  places  of  the  same  nature.  It 
is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  bridge  in  former  times,  that  the  above  method 
only  existed  In  ours,  rather  than  a  passage  of  that  kind  which  would  seem  the  more 
improved  expedient.  The  contradiction  is  sufflcientiy  accounted  for  by  the  decay  of 
timber  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  old,  both  oaks  and  firs  of  an  immense  size  abounded 
within  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  ^ut  it  is  now  many  years  sinoe  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  of  Olen  Eitive  and  Glen  uroha  haa  deprived  the  countcy  of  all  the  trsea 
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of  soflolMitiiMtoeroMtteiteltofBmiMUr;  •ndifcbaiiotelitothattlMoamoh  mw 
not  inteodooed  till  th«  wut  of  timbtr  had  <Hii«n»Med  the  inliAbltftiiti  of  the  ooontiy 
fkom  maintftining  a  bridge.  It  only  ftuther  ramaim  to  be  notioed  i^t,  at  aome  dia- 
taaee  below  the  Bocke  of  Bvandir,  there  ma  fonnerly  a  find,  whMh  mw  naed  for  oattle 
in  the  memory  of  people  yet  living ;  ftom  the  narrowneea  of  the  paaaiff e^  the  fi>rce  of 
the  atream,  toad  the  broken  bed  of  the  riyer,  it  waa.  however,  a  daogeioaa  paaa,  and 
ooold  only  be  attempted  with  safety  at  lelaora  and  hy  experleiiee.>-Kotea  to  Tke 
Bridal  c/Oaokkaim  [pp.  877.279,  by  John  Hay  Allan]. 


Non  27.— Battlb  bitwixt  Bbuob  asd  Kagdouoal  of  Lobh,  p.  401 

Bnt  the  King,  whose  dear-bonkht  experience  in  war  had  tenant  him  extreme  caatlon, 
zemained  in  the  Braes  of  Balqnhioder  tul  he  had  acquired  by  his  spies  and  outskirrers  a 
perfect  knowledse  of  the  disposition  of  the  anny  of  Lam,  and  the  intention  of  its  leader. 
jSe  then  divided  ms  force  into  two  colomns,  entrusting  the  command  of  the  first,  in  which 
he  phused  his  archers  and  lightest  armed  troops,  to  Sir  James  Dooglaa,  whilst  he  himself 
took  the  leading  of  the  other,  which  consisted  principally  of  his  kxughts  and  barons. 
On  approaching  the  defile,  Bmoe  despatched  Sir  James  Douglas  by  a  pathway  which  the 
enemy  had  neRiected  to  occupy,  with  directions  to  advance  silently,  and  gain  the  helghta 
above  and  in  front  of  the  hUly  ground  where  the  men  of  Lorn  were  concealed :  and, 
having  ascertained  that  this  movement  had  been  executed  with  success,  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  own  division,  and  fearlessly  led  his  men  into  the  defile.  Here,  pre- 
pared as  he  was  for  what  was  to  take  place,  it  waa  difficult  to  prevent  a  temporaiy 
panic,  when  the  yell,  which,  to  this  day,  invariably  precedes  the  assault  of  tiie  mount- 
aineer, burst  from  the  rugged  bosom  of  Ben  Groachan:  and  the  woods  which,  the 
moment  before,  had  waved  m  silence  and  solitude,  gave  forth  their  birth  of  steel-clad 
warriors,  and,  in  an  instant,  became  instinct  with  the  dreadAil  vitality  of  war.  But 
although  appalled  and  checked  for  a  brief  space  by  the  suddenness  of  the  sasault,  and 
the  masses  of  rock  which  the  enemy  rolled  down  from  the  precipices,  Bruce,  at  the 
head  of  hia  division,  pressed  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Whilst  tnis  party  assaulted 
tlie  men  of  Lorn  with  the  utmost  frinr,  Sir  James  Douglas  and  his  party  shouted  sud- 
denly upon  the  heights  in  their  front,  showering  down  their  arrows  npon  them,  and, 
when  these  missiles  were  exhausted,  attacking  them  with  their  swords  and  battle-axea. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  attack,  both  in  front  and  rear,  was  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  army  of  Loin ;  and  the  circumstances  to  which  this  chief  had  so  confidently 
looked  forward,  as  rendering  the  destruction  of  Bruce  almost  inevitable,  were  now 
toned  with  fhtal  eflbct  against  himsell  His  great  superiority  of  numbers  cumbered 
and  impeded  his  movements.  Thrust,  by  the  double  assault,  and  bv  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  ground,  into  such  nanrow  room  as  the  pass  aflbrded,  and  driven  to  fruy  by  find- 
ing themselves  cut  to  pieces  in  detail,  wltiiout  the  power  of  resistance,  the  men  of  Lorn 
fled  towards  Loch  BItlve,  where  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Awe,  and  supported  npon  two 
immense  rocks,  known  by  Hie  name  of  the  Bocks  of  Brandir,  fonned  the  solitary  com- 
munication between  the  side  of  the  river  where  the  battle  took  place  and  the  oountry 
of  Lorn.  Their  oMeet  was  to  gain  the  bridge,  which  was  ccnnposed  entirely  of  wood, 
and,  having  availed  themselves  of  it  in  their  retreat,  to  destrov  it,  and  thus  throw  the 
impassable  torrent  of  the  Awe  between  tiiem  and  tbeir  enemies.  Bnt  their  intention 
was  Instantly  detected  by  Douglas,  who,  rushing  down  from  the  hi^  grounds  at  the 
head  of  his  archers  and  light-armea  foresters,  attacked  the  body  of  the  mountaineera 
whidi  had  occupied  the  bridge,  and  drove  them  from  It  with  great  slaughter,  so  tiiat 
Bruce  and  his  division,  on  coming  up»  passed  It  without  molestation ;  and,  this  last 
neooroe  beins  tsken  from  them,  the  army  of  Lorn  were,  in  a  flew  hours,  literally  out 
to  pieces,  whilst  their  chief;  who  ooeopled  Loch  Bttive  with  his  fleet,  saw,  from  his 
ships,  the  diseomfitoie  of  his  men,  and  found  it  impossible  to  give  them  the  least 
asaiBtanoe.— (^triek  Ftaser]  TyUer'a  'Lille  of  Bruce '^Dn  SeoUUh  WorIMn  (1881-tt), 
ToL  L  418-416]. 


NoTB  28.— MAsaAOBi  of  GhiUfOQi,  p.  423 

The  following  saodnct  aooonnt  of  this  too  celebrated  event  may  be  floffi- 
dent  for  this  p&ce : — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  lOPS,  an  action  of  unexampled  barbarity  disgraced  the 
government  of  Ki^  William  IIL  in  Scotland.  In  tlM  August  preoeding>  •  prodama^ 
Qon  had  been  Issued,  oflisring  an  indemnity  to  such  insnrgents  aa  should  take  the  oaths 
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to  the  king  and  qiiMD,oii  or  teftmtlw  lutdajorDeesmlMr;  uidttecliiflfcafncli 
tribM  u  bad  bean  in  anna  Ibr  Jamea  aoon  altar  totk  advantne  of  ^e  pfonliBiatlnn 
Bat  ICaodonald  of  Gleneoe  iiaa  pnrrented  by  aoddenti  rather  than  design,  tnm  tender- 
ing hia  snbmiMlon  irithhi  the  limited  time.  In  the  end  of  December  he  went  toGoloiMl 
F"^i  who  commanded  the  gairlaon  In  Fort  WOBam,  to  take  the  oatha  of  *"*B'****  to 
the  gorernment ;  and  the  latter  haytng  taniahed  him  with  a  letter  to  8ir  Oottn  Oamp- 
ball,  ahcriir  of  the  eonntf  of  Aigyll,  dlracted  him  to  repair  immedlatelj  to  Invenoy, 
to  make  hla  anbmiaeian  In  a  legal  manner  before  that  magiataata.  Bat  the  waj  to 
InTemiy  lay  through  almoat  impaoaable  monntaina,  the  aeaaon  waa  extraoMly  ifgorooap 
and  the  whole  ooontrr  waa  coyered  with  a  deep  anow.  So  eager,  howvrer,  wna  Mae* 
donald  to  take  the  oatna  befbre  the  limited  time  anoald  enire,  that,  thoo^  tae  road  1^ 
wiikln  half  a  mile  of  hla  own  hooae,  he  atopped  not  to  viali  hia  ihmfly,  and,  aflar  vaiioaa 
obatraettona,  axrlTed  at  Inverary.  Hie  tune  had  elraaed,  and  the  abaiu  beaitated  to 
reoetYe  hU  inbmiaaion ;  bat  Xaodonald  prevailed  bv  hia  impartnnitiea,  and  even  teara. 
In  indnelng  that  ftinetionarT  to  adminiator  to  him  the  oath  of  allegianoe,  and  to  certify 
tile  oanae  of  hia  delay.  At  this  time  Sir  John  Balrymple.  afberwaids  Barl  of  Stidr, 
being  in  attendance  npon  WUUam  aa  Seeretarr  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advantage  or 
Kaodonidd's  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  withm  the  time  jRecribed.  and  procnred  Jtam 
the  king  a  warrant  of  military  execution  against  that  chief  and  his  wnole  clan.  Tliia  waa 
done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Barl  ot  Braadalbane,  whose  lands  Urn  Oleneoe  men  had 
plnndeored.  and  wosme  treaeheiT  to  government  in  negotiating  with  the  Highland  dana 
Ilaodonala  hlmaelf  had  exposed.  Hie  king  waa  accordongly  persuaded  that  Gleneoe  waa 
tiie  main  obstacle  to  the  pactfloation  cf  the  Highlands ;  andtiie  ftet  of  the  unfortanata 
chiefs  submission  having  been  concealed,  the  sanguinary  arders  ft>r  proceeding  to 
milituy  execution  agalnn  his  dan  were  in  consequence  obtained.  The  wanant  waa 
both  afgned  and  eountendgned  hj  the  king's  own  nand,  and  the  Secretary  uged  ^b» 
olllcers  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  otmoel 
rigour.  Oampbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  cantaln  in  Amll's  regiment^  and  two  anbaltenu^ 
wars  ovdered  to  repair  to  Oleneoe  on  the  first  of  February  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Maodonald's  wlfB,  was  received  \rr  the  fltther 
with  all  manner  of  friendship  and  hoapitality.  The  men  were  lodged  at  nee  quarters 
In  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  entertainment.  THI  the  ISth  of 
the  month  the  troons  lived  in  the  utmost  hannony  and  fkmiliaiity  with  the  peode ; 
and  on  the  very  nignt  of  the  massacre  the  oAcers  passed  the  evening  at  cards  m  «ae- 
donald's  house,  u  the  night  lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  part^  of  aoldieia,  called  in  a 
firiendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  Instantly  admitted,  liacdonald,  while  In  the 
act  of  rising  to  receive  his  gnesti  was  shot  dead  uirough  the  back  with  two  bullets.  Hia 
wift  had  already  dreased ;  out  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  addiers,  who  tore  the 
lings  off  her  lingers  with  their  teeth.  Tlie  slaughter  now  became  fleneral,  and  ndther 
age  nor  inflnni^  waa  spared.  Some  women,  in  defending  thdr  diudren,  were  killed ; 
boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  offloers  on  whose  knees  they  hung.    In 


place  nine  persons,  aa  they  sat  ei^ylng  themsdves  at  table,  were  butchered  by  the 
aoldiers.  In  Inverrigoon,  Campbell^  own  quarters,  nine  men  were  first  bound  ^  the 
addiers,  and  then  diot  at  intervale,  one  by  (me.    Nearly  fbrty  persons  were  iiiissmhiiI 

af  the  troope :  and  several  who  fied  to  the  mountains  perished  by  flunine  and  the  in* 
emency  of  the  season.  Thoae  who  eacaped  owed  thefr  Uvea  to  a  tempeataoos  ddlt. 
lieutenant-Oolond  Hamilton,  who  had  received  tlie  charge  of  the  execution  fkom  ual- 
rymple,  was  on  hia  march  with  four  hundred  men.  to  guard  all  the  passes  fitom  the 
i«]]ey  of  Olenooe ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  by  liie  severity  of  the  weather,  whidi 
proved  the  safoty  of  the  unfortunate  dan.  next  day  he  entered  the  valley,  laid  the 
nouses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  weiv  divided  among  the 
oAoera  and  addien.— ^rlCals  *  BniTAnr,'  Kik^doptBdia  BrUammioa,  mjfiktti  Bdltka. 


KOTB  29.— FiDBUTT  OF  THB  HlOHLAIIDSRa,  p.  488 

Of  the  atroDg,  nndaviating  sttMhment  of  the  Higfalniuleri  to  the  penoo, 
and  their  def eranoe  to  the  will  or  oomnumda,  of  their  diiefa  end  aaperiorsi 
their  rigid  adherenoe  to  duty  and  prindpleu  and  their  ohivafaxraa  acts  of  adf- 
devotion  to  theae  in  the  face  of  ds^iger  ana  death,  there  are  noeny  inetaooaa 
reoorded  in  General  Stewart' of  Oart£'a  intereating  Skddiei  qf  fkt  JuiaUamien 
and  fftahtand  RMimmUt  whioh  might  not  inaptly  supply  parallels  to  uie  deeda 
of  the  Romans  toemaelvea^  at  the  era  when  Rome  waa  m  her  glory,  ^le  fol- 
lowing initannwa  of  aooh  are  worthy  of  being  heie  quoted : 

In  the  year  1795,  a  sarions  disturbance  broke  out  in  Glasgow  among  the  Breadalbaae 
FendUes.    Several  men  having  been  confined  and  threatened  with  ooipacal  punish- 
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m&a%  oonaidflnUe  diMontent  uid  Inltetloii  mre  enited  amoiig  tlwlr  oanndM,  which 
inereiifled  to  sach  yiolenoe,  that,  when  some  man  were  oonflnca  in  the  iniud-hoiiM,  a 
gnat  ptoportioa  of  the  rMimeiit  nuhed  oat  and  forcibly  retoaied  the  pnaonen.  Thla 
▼lolaticm  of  military  ditcTpllne  was  not  to  be  passed  over,  and  aoooraingly  meaeoiee 
were  inunediately  taken  to  ■eenn  the  ringleanera.  Bat  so  many  were  equally  con- 
Mfned,  that  it  waa  diffleolt^  if  not  impoedue,  to  fix  the  crime  on  any,  as  being  more 
prominentiy  goUty.  And  here  was  shown  a  trait  of  chacaeter  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
nud  which  originated  from  a  feellnff  alive  to  the  disgiaoe  of  a  degndlng  ponishment 
Tlie  soldiers  being  made  sensible  or  the  nature  of  their  misconduct,  and  tne  consequent  y 
neoeesity  of  puhuc  example,  aeveral  man  vohuUarUy  opgrad  tktmadMt  to  dand  trial,  and  ^/^ 
soffer  the  sentence  of  the  law  as  an  atonement  for  the  whole.  These  men  were  accord- 
ingly «i»ft«^he^  to  Sdlnboigli  Ckstle,  tried,  and  Ibor  condemned  to  be  shot.  Three  of 
them  were  afterwards  repnered,  and  the  fourth,  Alwiander  Sutherland,  waa  shot  on 
Mofleelbunih  Sands. 

The  following  semi-oflldal  aocoont  of  this  unfortunate  mJaandwrstanding  was 
pabUahed  at  the  time  :— 

*  Daring  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  when  a  private  of  the  light  company  of  the  Breed- 
alhane  Ftoeiblea,  who  had  been  confined  for  a  milita^  oflbnce,  was  released  by  that 
company,  and  some  other  companies  who  had  assembled  in  a  tomultuons  manner 
before  um  gnard-hooe^  no  person  whatever  waa  hurt,  and  no  violence  offered :  and 
however  nnjnstiflable  the  proceedings,  it  originated  not  from  any  disrespect  or  ill-wlU 
to  their  ofBcers,  bat  fhmi  a  mistaken  p<rfnt  of  hfloour,  in  a  particular  set  of  men  in  the 
hattalion,  who  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  the  impending  punishment  of  one  of 
tiieir  number.  The  men  have,  in  every  respect,  since  that  period  conducted  them- 
■elvee  with  the  gnateet  regularity  and  siaict  subordination.  The  whole  of  the 
hattslion  seemed  extremely  sensible  of  the  improper  conduct  of  such  as  were  concerned, 
whatever  regret  they  mi^t  feel  ibr  the  fete  of  toe  few  individuals  who  had  so  readily 
givea  theraselvee  ap  as  prlsonere,  to  be  tried  for  theb  own  and  others'  misconduct.' 

On  the  march  to  Bdinbuni^  a  circumstance  occurred,  the  mcnre  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  ahows  a  strong  principle  of  honoor  and  fidelity  to  his  word  and  to  his  ofllcer  in  a 
common  Highland  Sadler.  One  of  the  men  stated  to  the  officer  commanding  the  party, 
that  he  knew  what  his  fete  would  be,  but  that  he  had  left  business  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  which  he  wished  to  transact  before  his  death ;  that,  as  to 
himself,  he  was  flilly  prepared  to  meet  his  fete ;  but  with  regard  to  his  friend,  he  could 
not  die  in  peace  unless  the  busineas  was  settled  :  and  that,  if  the  officer  would  suffer 
him  to  return  to  Olasgow,  a  few  hours  there  would  be  sufficient,  and  he  would  Join  him 
before  he  reached  Boinburgh,  and  march  as  a  prisoner  with  the  party.  The  soldio* 
added,  *  Tou  have  known  me  since  I  was  a  ohUd ;  you  know  my  country  and  kin- 
dred, and  you  may  believe  I  shall  never  bring  yon  to  any  blame  by  a  breach  of  the 
promise  I  now  make,  to  be  with  yon  In  fbll  time  to  be  delivered  up  in  the  Outle.'  This 
was  a  startling  proposal  to  the  ofllcer,  who  was  a  Judicious,  humane  man,  and  knew 
perfectly  hia  risk  and  responsibility  in  yielding  to  such  an  extrsordinair  application. 
However,  his  confidence  was  such,  that  be  complied  with  the  request  of  the  prisoner, 
who  returned  to  Olasgow  at  night,  settled  his  onwinees,  and  left  the  town  before  day- 
lljdit  to  redeem  his  pledge.  He  took  a  long  circuit  to  avoid  being  seen,  apprehended  as 
a  deserter,  and  eent  back  to  Gknow,  aa  probably  his  account  of  nia  officers  Indulgence 
would  not  have  been  credited,  in  consequence  of  this  caution,  and  the  lengthened 
march  throogh  woods  uid  over  hills  by  an  unflreqaented  routCL  there  waa  no  appeanmce 
of  him  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  perplexitv  of  the  officer  wnen  he  reached  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Bdinbuiigh  may  be  easily  Imai^ed.  He  moved  forwud  slowly  indeed, 
bat  no  soldier  appeared ;  and  unable  to  delay  any  longer,  he  maiched  up  to  the  Osstle, 
and  as  he  was  deuvering  over  the  prisoners,  but  before  any  report  was  given  in,  Mac- 
roartln,  the  abeent  soldier,  rushed  in  among  his  fellow-prisoners,  all  pale  with  anxiety 
and  fetdgue,  and  breathless  with  apprehenafon  of  the  conaequences  in  which  his  delay 
might  have  involved  his  benefeotor. 

u  whatever  li^t  the  condnct  of  the  ofllcer  (my  reapeetable  friend,  Mi^or  OoUn 
Otatmpbell)  may  be  considered,  either  by  military  men  or  others,  in  this  memorable 
exemplification  of  the  chamoteristlc  principle  of  his  countrymen,  fidelity  to  their  word, 
it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  the  sdldiei^s  magnanimous  sdf-devotlan  had  been  taken 
as  an  atonement  for  his  own  misconduct  and  that  of  the  whole,  who  also  hsd  made  a 
high  sacrifice,  in  the  voluntary  olfer  of  their  lives  for  the  conduct  of  their  brother 
■oTdiers.  Are  these  a  people  to  be  treated  as  malefectoiB,  without  renrd  to  their  ftel- 
faigs  and  principles ;  and  might  not  a  dlsHpIine  somewhat  diiferent  from  the  usual 
mode  be,  with  advantage,  applied  to  them?—- VoL  11.  pp.  418-416,  8d  edit 

A  soldier  of  this  regiment  (the  ArgyUahire  Highlanders)  deserted,  and  emigrated 
to  Amerios,  where  he  settled.  Sevevuyears  after  his  deseitkm,  a  letier  was  received 
trota  him,  with  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  or  two  men  to  snpplv 
his  pUce  in  the  regiment,  as  the  only  recompense  he  could  make  for  'breaking  hia  oath 
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to  hii  God  ABd  hie  AlltgiaiiM  to  his  klag,  whieh  pnyad  on  Ui  ftm»*ft<*itti»  in  sneli  a 
naaner,  tbftt  he  bad  no  rest  night  nor  day.' 

ThiB  man  had  had  good  prindplM  mtU  inttflled  into  hia  mind,  and  the  diKnee 
which  he  had  been  origfaiallytaiignt  to  beliere  would  attMh  to  a  breach  of  Ihtth  now 
operated  with  fkdl  efliot.  The  soldier  who  deserted  ftom  the  4ad  Eegfnent  at  Gib- 
raltar, in  1797,  exhibited  the  same  remoTBe  of  oonaeienoe  after  he  had  violated  hta 
allegiance.  In  oonntries  where  raoh  prlnoiplea  prevail,  and  rqgnlate  the  ehametar  of  a 
people,  the  mass  of  the  population  may,  on  oocaaions  of  tzial,  be  reckoned  oo  as  sound 
and  trostworthy.— Vol.  iL  p.  S18. 

The  lato  James  Mensiea  of  Onldaree,  having  enoaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
been  taken  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  was  oanied  to  London,  where  he  was  tried  and 
oondemned,  bnt  aftexwarda  reprieved.  Gratefbl  fn  this  eumeney,  he  reaBslned  at 
home  in  1745,  bn^  retaining  a  predilection  for  the  old  canse,  he  sent  a  hscndsaiae 
charger  as  a  present  to  Prince  Oharlee,  when  advancing  throagh  Bnfl^and.  The  servnnt 
who  led  and  delivered  the  horse  was  taken  inrisoner,  and  carried  to  Cailfale,  where  ha 
waa  tried  and  condemned.  TO  extort  a  discovery  of  tiie  person  who  sent  the  horse, 
threats  of  immediate  exeentlon  In  case  of  refhsal,  and  offers  of  pardon  on  his  giving 
information,  were  held  ont  ineffectually  to  the  IkithAil  messenger.  He  knew,  he  said, 
what  the  consequence  of  a  discloenre  woold  be  to  his  master,  and  hia  own  life  waa 
nothing  in  the  comparison.  When  broo^t  ont  ftir  exeentlon,  he  waa  again  prnsinrt  to 
inform  on  his  master.  He  asked  if  th^  were  serious  In  supposing  him  such  a  viUain. 
If  he  did  what  thev  desired,  and  forgot  his  master  and  his  trust,  he  eould  not  retom 
to  his  native  country,  for  Glenlvon  would  be  no  home  or  country  Jbr  him,  aa  he  wooM 
be  despised  and  hunted  out  of  the  fflen.  Aooordingly  be  kept  steady  to  bis  trust,  and 
waa  executed.  This  trusty  servanrs  name  was  John  Mscnaughton,  ftom  Olenlyon,  In 
Perthshire ;  he  deservee  to  be  mentioned,  both  on  account  of  Us  incoimptible  fideli^, 
and  of  his  testimony  to  the  honourable  principles  of  the  people,  and  to  their  detealap 
tlon  of  a  breach  of  trust  to  a  kind  and  honourable  master,  however  great  might  be  the 
risk,  or  however  fetal  the  consequences,  to  the  individual  himaelf.-^c^  L  ppw  0, 8<. 
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WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


ABO<»r,  ftbovv 
AasoLun,  Sitt  AsTBomr, 

a  duuieter  in  Sheridaa't 

RknUCLmy 

Ad  QbJKAB  KALnDA%tO 

the  Oraek  GU«iidi  (an 

tndflflnttejpwiod) 
Allax,  Bin  wiLUAM,  Soot- 

tUh  patntar  078i-lU0^ 

and  a  panonal  Mond  ci 

Sir  Walter  Scott 
AufAMzoB,  a  dhanoter  In 

Diydan'e   txagedj,    TIU 

ClM4iMie(|fGirofMaap670) 

AMATDB  AMD  AMATA,  IOV«r, 

male  and  llBmale 
AMOvwaavwa,  love  aflkin, 
intriguee 

*Ain»  WHABB  TBSW  TV    I 

OASD?'  (p.  809X  from  0. 
MaokUn^r  JfM  </  tiU 
ITorU  (1781X  •  Mun  on 
theScote 

AmuBnr,  a  Welih  tiaid. 
oelebcated  the  battle  of 
Ohttiaeth  (o.«.)  In  a  poem 
entlUed  OododlU 

AvoBuoA,  rite  of  the  learee 
of  dwarf  gentian,  oandied 
or  prseerved 

Appian  (higbivayX  oon- 
neoted  Borne  wiui  the 
43hlef  towna  In  the  lonth 
of  Italy,  was  made  tn 

Srt  by  Applni  OUmdlns 
scni  in  818  b.c. 

Abblabt,  eroee-bow 

AnoTUf  a  BisiirOjin  rapport 
of  the  Dnke  of  Mon- 
month,  against  Jamee  n. 
ofBn^d,  inl666 

Ablbohiho.  or  ablbo- 
OBiHO,  harlennln.  Tlie 
harleqaln    of    the    old 


IteUan  etMe  waaa  down, 

or  Jeet*niaSar  and  pmk- 

player 
Abmobioaw,  a  natlTe  of 

Brittany  or  Nonnendy 
AaKMLBB,  to  abeolre,  ao- 

qnltofein 
AuoBi,    poeeeerion,    pn>- 


AuLD  Rbbxib,  Old 

a  pOTolarname  IbrBdtn- 

bum 
Atb  naaiVA  Oonj,  bail, 

Qoeen  of  Heaven  1 
AwBB,  How  of  poetic  in- 

aplxatlon 
AwMoua,  abna 

nhn  ?aaKai  il  to  oroBB'CniM' 
tion,  tsKse  back  a  etoiy, 
statemeBt 

Bailbt,  the  tpaee  betwen 
the  oater  and  inner  walle 
ofacaetle 

B*n.fJB,  JoABBA,  anthor 
of  a  eflriea  of  PloM  OB  tike 
AMvioaeaTW-lSM) 

Babchtbtts,  a  etone  oench 
ranning  along  the  in- 
■ide  of  the  mnperte 

BABfixxB,a  ftnUeiii  pcieon 

BAXJVbj  bold 

Batuts,  or  Batll'i,  a 
tavern  in  Sbakeapeare 
Square  (nowdieappeared) 
near  the  preeent  General 
PoitOfBoe,  Edinburgh 

Bbabt  who  lauohb  (p.  iM), 
the  etriped  hynna 

BiLL^HB-OAT,  to  nndOT- 
lake  a  dangenme  work. 
In  the  reign  of  Jamee  IIL 
of  Scotland,  Archibald 
DoQglas,  Barl  of  ABgns, 


ting  to  death  the  k£e 
nnworthyflivoaiiteOoea- 
lane.  5m  Seott'e  3%l«  q^ 
aChram^fiUkert  chap.  zzil. 

Bbbbdiorb,  bleee  yon  i 

Bbbbpobd,  or  Bbabvobo, 
Pabb,  nowGeoige  Street* 
Xdinbugh 

BiKriAxx,  cattle 

Bbvbbaob,  mobb  blboabt 
ABD  oooTLT  (p.  8X  "wlne 

Bbsabt  or  BTXABT,  a  gold 
ooinalOe.  toSOi.,  widdy 
coirent  in  the  Middle 


BmB,  to  endnre,  beer;  to 

stay,  xemeln 
Bibb,  Itngd,  oomflirtable 
Bio,    to   build;     bnoit, 

built;  uooiBO,  a  boild- 

ing 
BiBLiao,  a  boat  with  stz  or 

eifl^t  oars,  wed  on  the 

west  coast  of  Scotland 
BiRooB,  a  short  distance, 

bnt  proverbially  an  sKtra 

longdistsnoe 
Blibk,  a   moment,  brief 

space  of  time 
Bobaml,  Gaptaib,  a  chsr- 

aeter  in  Ben  Jonson's 

Ev§ry  Jfcmia  kit  JTitaioBr 

(1896) 
Bodaob,  a  spirit,  spectre 
BoDDLB,  a  scotch  copper 

ooin»|th  pennv  Bngush 
BoDBSKAB.  one  who  makes 

a  bode,  bid,  oflto  to  boy 
BooLB,  spectre 

BoBASBi78(p.87SX  Compmm 
the  Fkeneh  word  boaoMi, 
an    eztranely    simple, 
chUdkh 
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OLOSSABY 


Bomomtai,  sweetiiMat- 
boz 

Bow   OBi,  MAL  OBi,  Willj 

niUr,   whethMT    one    it 

wilUxig  or  not 
BoBJRBL,  roatie,  rode 
BowuHi  RST.  ]uu<Wfl]iui 

Llale  BowlesX  poet  and 

AntiqneiT,  aathor  of  the 

antiquAmn  wofk-gwrnw 

BritaimieiM  (18Sn 
Bbagb,  a  dog  that  honte 

bjioent 
BBBAOur,  that  which  la 

variegated,  i.«.  the  tartan 
BiowMis,  a  gnome  or  dwaif 

of  aapematoral  eharaoter 
Baowirs  Sqdabb,  In  BdJn- 

bnxgh.    Sm  RadgamOtt, 

Note  10,  p.  487 

0ai>kb-Idbi8,  meaning  the 
'chair  of  Idiia,'  a  moon- 
tain  abont  8000  fwt  high 
in  North  Walea 

Oaibubow,  or  Gabbuoh,  on 
the  Usk  in  Momaoath- 
ehire,  eloeelT  aaeodated 
with  the  hiatary  of  King 
Arthur 

OAHOBunn,  to  torn  sod- 
denly  on  the  wing  beine 
striking 

Oahht,  nfe,  Indor 

Oabcaitr,  a  Jeweued  neek« 
laoe 

Oasumb,  an  old  woman 

Cabbitoh,  the  catechism 

CAMerBVOAJKBiiMMam.  The 
monka  of  the  Garthnalan 
Older  were  boond  to  pre> 
aerra  ahnoet  nnbrakan 
ailence 

Oatbbav,  a  Highland 
robber 

Oattbabzb;  a  battle  fbosht 
in  006  A.D.  between  uie 
Britona  of  Strathdjde 
(aoath-weet  of  SooUaad) 
and  the  8a»ma,  oele- 
bBBted  bj  Aneozin  (q.v.) 

Cbahsos.  Jobb,  a  diatin- 
fluishea  aoldier  and  fbl- 
lower  of  Edwud  the 
Black  Frinoe,  died  In 
1870 

Chapfb,  a  hogs  military 
doak 

Chappit,  atrack 

OHAaaB*cAV^  more  eor- 
veoflv,  pooBsi.cAFi,  a 
amaH  glaaa  of  bnuuly  or 
Uqnenr  taken  altar  ooflbe 

Ohbzb  (riotooaX  eheer, 
entertainment 

OBkBB  BzqvuB,  exqoiaite 
oheer,  tea 

Ohibld,  llBllow 

Oanmrvum,  a  bnmoh  or 


offldkoot  ftom  the  Bene- 
diotlnea ;  they  aimed  at 
.a  atrioter  obaervance  of 
their  common  rolea  than 
the  mother  order 

Glaobax,  hamlet 

Olaok,  the  clapper  of  a 
mill;  OLAOK-MiLL,  a  wind- 
mill rattle  for  fHiditaning 
birda 

Clabbmdom,  Lobo,  BdwanI 
Hyde,  aathor  oi  EUtorff 

kMwi  (1704-7) 

Oloudbbbbt,  ia  not  aoariet 
(p.  417X  bat  of  a  pale 
orange  odonr,  and  In 
appearance  reaemblea  a 
lai^  laapberry 

OnoOT,  a  aeryant*  fbUower 

OOGKAOB,     WHZTB.       5W 

White  cockade 

OooKBUBK.  Mb.,  afberwBida 
Lord  Oookbnm  (1770- 
1864X  took  a  wann 
iBtneat  in  prasarrlng 
the  natoial  beantiea  of 
Bdinbaii^ 

OoiBTBBL,  an  inferior 
groom,  baae  variet,  knaTc 

OOLUVB,    or    OOLUVWT, 

OAOTLBor,  OolwynOaatle 

in  Badnorahlre,  naa  now 

almoat    entire]^    diaap- 

peaied 
OoupBBiT,   Bommoned   to 

attend  conrt 
CbMua,  the  god  of  reveby, 

in  andanC  Greek  mytn- 

ology 

CONrBSBOB,    BOTAL    AHD 

HOLT,  King  BdwBid  the 
Oonfeaaor 

OoirJUBO  TOB,  etc.  (pw  60)b 
I  ooi^nn  yoOj  aplrita  of 
eril,  great  ana  email 

OoBBBODBB  Lmv,  a  watep> 
lUl  in  the  Olyde,  about 
8  milea  aboye  l4Uiark 

OoBXAQB,  the  obMgatkm 
to  blow  a  horn  (0or»u) 
on  the  approach  of  an 


CoBBKtLu  OB  the  Tweed, 
3  mllea  Rom  Ooldateaam 

OoBOHAaB,  the  HigUaad 
lament  iot  the  dead 

OoBPa    DB    OABDB,     tikC 

goarda 
CoBSO,  a  wide»  straight 

atreet  in  Italian  towna 
OoTTAB,  a    peaaant   or 

cottager    living    on    a 

fkrm 
OouoHBB,  a  levee  or  audi- 
ence  held  Jnat   belbre 

rrtiring  to  aleep 
OoOBTBB,  HVVT.   Sm  Hnnt 

oounter 


Cbagk,  gOBBip 

CBAoe,  preanmaUy  Salla- 
bory  GnigB,  a  part  of 
the  moontaiiKnia  maaa  of 
Arthor'a  Seat,  overlook- 
ing the  Oanongate.  ^Sm 
Note  20,  p.  478 

Cbambb,  a  email  BMrchBBt, 
chapman 

Gbxaoh.  a  cattle-lifting 
xaid,foiay 

Cbbtab  WABBiOB,pn>bafa]y 
M iBos  the  Toonger,  king 
of  Crete,  who  demaadea 
the  human  tribute  ttam 
Athena  fbr  the  JOnotaor 

GBOOBfCroea 

Obooait,  a  somewhat  cqb- 
tomelioaaepithetapplled 
by  the  wSah  to  the 
fikgUah 

Cbubh  a  cop,  drink  a  cap 
of  wine,  pezhapa  from 
tite  pzac^kiee  of  enaahtag 
grapee  into  a  cap  in  wine 
conntriea.  Camp,  the 
phzaae  '  crack  a  bottle' 

Cbw,  or  owBW,  ale,  beer 

CUBATIO      BBT      OAMaaEKA, 

Boar  oOAor  A,  the  care  la 
efliBoted  by  mUowing  the 
rulea  of  art^  ziot  by  oatag 
violence 
CuBCH,  a  kerdiief  for 
oovazing  the  head 

CUBBAGK,    or   OOBBAOH,  a 

amaU  afcil^  m^muMimt^^^ 
of  a  ali^t  temewin 
covered    with    hide   or 


in 


OTMxozMmioB,    a    Wdah 

aocietj    Ibr 

the  nativ«  litaiatape 

arte,  ra^eatabliahed 

1877 
Or  PBCB,  a  thin,  tnmsparant 

klndof  csape 

Dazjiaikhtb,  a  long  eoels- 
aiastical  robe  witli      ~ 


Daho,     knocked    dovB, 

stmck  violently 
Dbhbubabth,  the   old 

British  name  tat  Sontii 

Walee 

DBB  AZ.tBB  HBBB  BR  VBB- 

bOcset,  the  old  load  Is 
flrantie 

DBBMZZk  BOBB  OF,  the  CiSB 

Campbell 
Dbbtbzbb,  a  steed,  war* 

horse 
Dbcb    vobzbodii,  Ood  be 

with  yon 
DiAPBi,    diapered,   varie* 

gated— a  haialdie  tsna 
DocH-AV-ZMKSBooH,    the 

paittng-CBp 
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pMMltIc  plHlii 

Doa,  Jomr,  axp  Higbabd 
Boi^  tlie  fletttioiu  olalm- 
•ntand  defendant  In  an 
old  Bngllah  law  pcooeas 
MMtmant)  tar  noovtr- 
ms  Doaaeaaion  of  land 

DoBB,  agent,  attonwy— a 
Sootalawteim 

DOLB,  BOTTOW 

DoomnoBK,  the  door-poat 
Do  TEKUM,  I  give  paroon 

or  leave 
Ihis,  a  fortUed  hill 
DUMLAP  OHBM^  uMule  at 

Dnnlop,  a  Tillage  on  the 

boidera  of  Ajiihiie  and 

Benftewahire 
DvxAMi,  Durham 


SDQBwoBToaiowii,  Tomni 
LjjoMa  OF,  the  tenily  of 
whieh  Maria  Bdgeworth, 
the   noTellat»  iiaa    the 
Ivjf^teat  omaiaaat 
Elvlakd,  feirjland 
SLr-eimioKSir,  bewttehed 
BB  -  QuBBM,     Maria 
Theraaa,     Mmaeaa     of 
Anatria,  Queen  of  Hon- 


Sh  BAOAiBLLB,  aa  a  teUling 

matter 
Bno  pomit  BKBrr  vob 

MAMiMQ,  SMFope'apaper 

in  rke  Oiamltoa,  No.  78 
Saab,  rather,  aooner 
Be  BPDOKT,   apeotrea  an 

abioad 
Sthvio,    heattien,    not 

Ohriatfaa 
Sttbiok  BHBPHnD.  Jamee 

Hogg,  a  ScotUah  poet 

■ononaBAWOt  a  chain  of 
twisted  gold  Unka,  a 
maik    of    chieftaiaBhlp 

^  amongat  the  Welsh 

Bwm>f  oompaied»  low> 
eied 

Ex  OApm  Licm.  team  the 
head  of  the  bed 

Bx  OAnBDBA,  from  the 
chair 

TfAMUAXJTf  talea  in  Terae, 
peonliar  to  France,  ISth 
to  14th  centnry,  and 
genezaUy  mtlrical  in 
charaeter 

Falkxbk,  where  Prince 
Oharlea'sHighlanderade- 
fbated  Oenexal  Hawlej  in 
1740 

Fabb,  tnmble 

Fit,  predestlBed  to  death. 


FiABGAiixHy  iftlaiwn  be- 
tioChal 

Fiov,  Fln^d,  the  hero  of 
Maopherwm's  OaKai» 

FLAKoriAV  (highwajX  ooa- 
nected  Rome  with  Rimini 
on  the  Adriatic,  was  made 
by  a  FUminios  in  290 

Flbam,  a  kind  of  lancet 
FuBSCH,  to  flatter,  c^ole 
FLUcmaa   ni  Pbibbokb- 
8BIBB.     Ste   Fttmbroke- 
ahire,  nemingain 
Flbtghxb  or  SALTOir.  cdc 
of  the  most  aocompluhed 
Scotsmen  of  Us  time,  a 
sapporter  of  Monmouth 
in  1686,  and  an  ardent 
poUtieliui 
FozBi,afelr 

FoHTBiOT.  near  Tonmai, 
in  Belgfom,  where  the 
Alliea  nnder  the  Dake 
of  Cumberland  were  de- 
feated bf  the  French 
under  Kanihal  Ban  in 
1746 
FoBBXABS,  ancestors 
FoBTHZNX,  to  repent  of, 


Fobtubb's,  a  tavern  in  Old 
Stamp  OAce  Close,  off 
the  High  Street,  Bdin- 
bugh 

Fbampal,  nnmlr 

Fbanxuv,  a  neehoider, 
yeoman 

Fbat,  to  fri^ten 

FBATXBoa,  peeUnga  of  a 
deer's  horn 

Fbbdsbzoe  or  PBuaBiA.snr- 
named  the  'Great,'  king 
ofFraBsiaC1740-l78Q 

Oavoivo   back,   losing 

money 
Qabdi  DoijouBBun,  the 
caatle    of    sorrow     or 
mooning 
Oabt,  caosed,  made 
Qatb,  way,  road,  manner 
Oaod,  an  ornament,  trinket 
Obab,    bostness,   aflhir; 

property,  goods 
OBorvBBT  or  Mobmouth, 
an  BngUsh  chronicler  or 
hiatorlan  of  the  ISth 
centmy 
OxLLXAB  or  Cbotdob, 
shonld  be  Marian,  if  the 
old  story  of  GHm  As 
ColUer  €f  OoydoB  is  re- 
ferred to 

OlBALDDB  DB  BaBBI,  Or 
OlBALDOS      GaMBBBUBIS. 

a  Welsh  ecclesiastic  and 
historian  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 


OuBALVOv,  B  referBDoe  to 
John  Home's  tiagedy  of 
Ddii0{m(1766} 

olaboabbt,  macdobbbll 
or,  a  supporter  of  Prince 
Charles  in  1746 

Olsxltob,  Captaib  Camf- 
BBJi  or,  who  commanded 
the  party  that  pecpe- 
tmted  the  Maaaacre  of 
Olenooe 

Glsmsbxs.  in  the  nortti- 
east  of  Perthshire 

Oxx>vomiB  (n.  878X  no 
doabt  the  iialf-brother 
of  Matilda  and  onde  of 
Henry  IL  ia  meant,  al- 
though he  died  in  1147, 
more  than  forty  Tears 
before  the  eventi  of  this 
story 

Obxbk  Mab,  the  title  of  a 
comedy,  by  one  Jones, 
prodneed  at  the  Hay- 
nuuket  Theatre,  London, 
in  1818,  in  which  Daidd 
Teiry  acted  ' Mr.  Green' 

Gbbisbooh,  a  glowing 
ember 

Gbbw,  a  greyhound  - 

Gboningbb,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Holland 

GoABOZAB,  the  periodical 
written  by  Steele^  Addi- 
son, etc.  (171Q 

Ootdob,  a  small  flag  or 
atandard 

Gdildbb,  a  Dutch  florin » 
ls.8d. 

GwrnrrLABD,  correspond- 
ing to  the  south-east 
pwtsof  Walea 

GWTDIB,     or     GWBOIB, 

Faxilt.     fire  Hidofjf  €Jt 
ihs  Gwydir  FamUp 
Gtbb^ublot,  a  wndi 

Habbbobob,  a  short  coat 
of  mail  without  sleeves 

'Had  you  but  sbbt,'  etc. 
(p.  401\  inscribed  on 
an  obdiak  near  Fort 
William.  8m  Captain 
B.  Borf  a  UUtnAtm  tk$ 
North  f^SeoOemdjUittn 
zrvi* 

Hju  bos  bovixub  nasB 
BiBiL,  thia  we  under- 
stood to  be  nothing 

Haooabo,  an  untrained  or 
refractory  hawk 

Hajciltob  or  Babooub, 
William,  Scottish  Jacob- 
ite poet  0704-1764) 

Hablxt,  Bdwau>,  sboohd 
Babl  or  Ozvobd,  the 
patron  of  Prior,  PopCb 
and  other  writers  of  nis 
day  0880-1741) 
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H"l1llt**  OV  TRS  MOmfFAIV- 

XBBs.    SMMoiinteinaen, 
herety  of 


Mr.  Cellarer.  Sw  Keller> 
mMtflr 

Hnro  nxjB  lacbbtmjb, 
hence  theee  teuB,  thftt'e 
where  the  shoe  pinches 

HiFPOOBAB,  wine  eeeeoned 
with  spioee 

HiprocKATH,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  phyal- 
dam  of  the  ancfent 
Greeks,  Uted  In  the  5th 
centory  b.o. 

HUTOBT   OF  TBM   OWTBIB 

Family,   hj    8tr    John 
Wynne  QTW)) 
HoxB,     John,   Seottlsh 
pastor    and    dmnaUst 

HoKSA,  the  hroCher  of 
Henglst»  who  led  the 
Saxons  when  they  in- 
vaded Bn^and  in  the 
Sthoentory 

HovnaiooT,  or  humui- 
woTtf  a  mean  soonndreL 
▼main 

HowKLL  Dha,  Howel  the 
Ckx)d.  kinff  of  Wales  dnr* 
ioff  ue  mb  half  of  the 
10th  oratory 

Hum  uufjM'niB,  to  ran 
faackwaids  on  tiie  soentt 
Instead  of  following  it  np 

HTDnoMXi.,  a  drink  made 
of  honey,  diloted  with 
water 

*  I  GABS  HOT,*  etc.  (p.  871X 
ftom  Ben  Jonson,  Rvtrfi 
Mam  f»  Mi  Swmowr,  Aet 
Lsci 

looHooLAST,  a  religioQs  seet 
of  the  Bastern  fRoman) 
■mplre,  In  the  8th  oent- 
ury,  spedally  opposed  to 
the  Qse  of  stcrea  images 

Ilk,  eaeh 

IvoHAFFEAT,  a  mined 
abbey,  about  8  mUes  west 
of  Perth 

IvFAEB,  or  IVFAIB,  an 
entertainment  given  to 
odebrate  entering  into  a 
new  honse;  a  wedding 
reception 

Ivqornrno  post  xoBTDf , 
the  inquiry  made  as  to 
the  cause  of  death 

T«  TSBBonsM,  as  a  warn* 
ing,  deteirent  to 

iNtTNDATIOir,  OBSAT.    FUu- 

ders  was  Inundated  in 
1100  or  1108,  and  Holland 
in  1170  and  1178;  on  this 


list  OQOUkNi,  to  wMoh 
Bom  Flammoek  may  be 
supposed  to  refer  (p^  08X 
the  2uyder  See 
greatly  enluged 
Ipsa  oobpoba,  the 
pleees 


or 

OaoBOB.    a     portrait^ 
painter  of  the  17th  oent- 
nry,  sometimes     called 
<  the  Scottish  yan  Dyke* 
Jaholbb,  an  idto  talker 
Jamum,  Hbvbt,  reputed 
to  have  been  180  yesis 
old  at  the  tima  of  his 
death  In  1670 
Jbbfalooh,  or  otbfaloor, 
the  Boble  ihhxm  used  for 
hawking 
JzMPLT,  acaroely 
Jovolbbib,  Jugglery 

JUDAB  MAOQABXD^a  DStzi- 

otio  prieet  of  the  Jews, 
who  WMleavoored  torouse 
his  people  soainst  their 
conouerors,  the  kinn  of 
Syria,  in  the  9d  oentary 
B.a  Sm  *Flnt  Book  of 
Maeeabess,'  chaps,  lit.* 
ix.,  in  The  Apocrypha 

Kail-pot,  cooking-pot 
Kadc  of  Ubib,  or  Ubt, 

near  Stonehaven,  In  Kin- 
,  cardineshire 
Kaxh,  a  tax  pavable  to  the 

landlord  in  kind,  such  as 

poBltry,  egge*  etc. 
Kaihkb,  emperor 
Kalb-tabd,     vegetable 

guden 
Kambbbkb,    the  head  of 

any  domestic  department 

in  a  large  household 

KBLLUUICAflTBB,  mOTB  OOT- 

reetly  xbllsbmbisteb, 
cellarer,  butler 

KxHVKL,  gutter 

Kmrmm,  uhildbbn  of, 
the  clan  Ifaekeniie 

KamuL,  or  KBsnuBL,  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  hawk—a 
term  of  contempt 

KiDBOH  AXD    SRUCBL     SM 

1  Swings  IL  87 

KlBO    SOMBBODT   (O.    88i)b 

Nebuchadnesaur,  King  of 
Babylon 
KiNTAiL,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Kaekensle  clan  in 
the  south-west  of  Ross- 
shire 

KXBKGALDT,  in  PIflBhin,  is 

oaUed  the  Mong  town,* 
because  it  stretohes  4 
miles  along  the  ooast 


It  of 
the  biuria].plaee 
of  an  aBdflnt  British 
chief 
KmoKT  OF  THB  Bwav,  the 
hero  of  the  Frandi  medl- 
■val  romance.  The  J9%e> 

fksSlOCM 

liADTKiBK,  on  tt0  Tweed, 
8     miles     ftom     Gold- 


Lai,  a  short  legeodaiy  tals 
in  vene,  sooft  lay 

liABQSIDB,     a     SBDOril     Of 

Olaagow.  where  Qiimm. 
Mary's  niraes  were  de- 
fBBtsd  W  thoae  of  the 
Regent  Jlnnay  on  IStti 
May  1588.  See  the  ae- 
oount  in  The  Abbots  dmpi 
xxxvil. 

Lapota,  aaoa  of,  an  aOn- 
sion  to  Swifts  (?«IHser*« 
TrwmU,  'Voyago  to  Ib- 
puta,'  ehan.  v. 

Lattbk,  a  kind  of  hnas  or 
bronae 

Lau]»bdalb,  Duohbs  of. 
Lady  Pyaart^  tbb  sseond 
wifb  of  John  Duke  of 
iBuderdalsi  in  caiaiiea 
n.'s  reign,  sn  ambltloas 
and  eztrava^mt  woBBan 

Lawivo»  an  inn  reckoning 

Lboaib  a  latsbs,  an  am- 
bssssdor  of  the  Pope  of 
the  hlghsat  rsok 


pastons 

Lxwn,  LobSiCs.  Gordon, 
son  of  the  aeoond  Duke 
of  Gordon,  supported 
Prince  Ghailea  In  1745 

Lbwxs*8  Hbtobt.  21s 
JiKftorv  of  Oreol  BrttBla, 
by  John  Lewis  O^nt) 

LiiCBO  Lakb,  hndes,  the 
inferaal  or  lower  worid 

LiTBB-ALOB,  mBd  but  good 
Saxon  ale 

Llhdtd^  or  Lhutd, 
Bdwabi>,  a  Wdah  antf- 
quaiy,  author  of  -A-nkm- 
mifUi  BrUanmiea  (1707% 
a  leaned  phUofiiglcal 
worie 

LOOHABBB   AXB,    B  BOrt  Of 

halberd,  a  bm-llke  blade 
and  a  hook,  boUi  at  «Nie 
end  of  a  long  shaft 

LooKixL,  Gambbob  of,  a 
supporter  of  Prince 
Gharlee  in  1746 

LoLLAKD,  a  reUglouB  seet 
in  Bngland.  to  the  14Ui 
centuiy,  wno  ware  op- 
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pOMd  to  the  nn  of  nered 

unages 
IxnoAXDf  s  merefaant  at 

busker  fktnn  one  of  the 

North     Italiiui     dttet; 

thete  aoHMllecl  liombudt 

were  verytctlve  trtden 

ftomthe  12th  to  the  14tii 

oeotcoy 
liOOTBH,  Ifttt  permitted 
Jjonwsaat,    the  periodloel 

written    by  Meckemrf^ 

Ondg;  Abercroml^,  end 

otiien  (17ttH97) 
IiOWKR  SicpiBB,  uie  Byan- 

tine,  Qreek,  or  Beetem 

(Bomen)  Bmplre 
tixJOKim,  a  title  of  reepeet 

giren  to  (dd  women  in 

Sootland 
liUBDAHB,       wortWeee, 

■tapid 
liintairAii,  a  character  in 

Aaron  HIU's  2am  0.7W\ 

an  adaptatkm   of  Vol- 

taire's  ioira 

MacCazxaii  Mhob,  the 
Bar!  (I>nke)  of  Argyle, 
the  heed  of  the  clan 
Ounpbell 

MAODHOifpiL  Dhu,  or 
Duns,  the  patronymic 
of  tbe  clan  Otmeron 

IfAcxmxis.  Hknbt,  author 
of  TKe  lion  qf  Ftding 
0771) 

]lAi>nr,  maiden,  never  been 
brought  to  surrender 

XAim,  the  home  flum  and 
Mebnlldinn 

]|AITLAllI>,WILLIA]I,anthor 

of  FMorv  or  miUmrgh 
(1708)  and  other  works 
Maltolio,   a  character 

Mar,  Rboihald  or.  See 
Reginald  of  Man 

Mahohst,  a  small  loaf  of 
One  white  bread 

MAVsnviLLn,  8ni  Johv,  a 
repnted  traveller  of  the 
l«h  century,  who  re* 
oorded  astonUhlng  mar* 
vela;  but  he  leally 
eopied  moet  of  his  bm 
fh>m  other  soarees(Friar 
Odorle,  eto.X  and  so  is 
doubly  an  unversdous 
narrator 

Makdeiv,  Louis,  cele- 
brated smuggler  and 
bandit  of  the  sooth  of 
Ftance,  broken  on  the 
wheel  at  Valence  in 
1756 

MAMoomL,  an  engine  for 
throwing  huge  stones 


Masa,  in  aDdent  Horse 
mythology,    the   ni^t* 


Maret  gobp,  i.e.  'marry 

go  up'— an  eatptession  ot 

contempt 
Mathbavsl,  or   Math- 

BAFAL,  a  dislxict  of  Mont* 

gomeryshire 
Matubiv,       Chablss 

Ronsv,   author   of     a 

tn«edy,  JtortrtMa  (1816) 
Madorb,  in  spite  of 
Mauv,  must 
Mkdicum,  physician 
Mbdou,  meadows 
Mbistbb  Ebllbb-mastbb, 

Master     Cellarer.      See 

KeUer-master 
Mbbsi'buum,  a  fluid  sub* 

stance  that  acte  as    a 

solvent 
Maaaiiiius.  an  allusion  to 

Riga's  JSneid,  Bk.  viiL 

4S6 
Mbsso   TBBxiiri,    half- 


MnrrvAiB,  or  imnvBB.  a 
mixed  or  spotted  nir, 
used  for  trimmings,  in 
the  Middle  Agee 

MiBBOB,  the  periodical 
written  by  Mackenile. 
Craig,  Aberorooiby,  and 
othen  (1770-1780) 

MnsBBBK  icB,  Domxa, 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me 

MrrRBiDATB,  an  antidote 
agidnst  poison.  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus, 
was  celeteated  ft>r  his 
knowledge  of  poisons  and 
their  anudotes 


MOUkBB'S  BBCIPB,  SB  bHq- 

sioa  to  a  Iflgend  that  the 
comedy- writer  M<ditee 
read  his  plays  in  MS.  to 
an  old  woman,  to  whose 
Judgment  and  opinion  he 
attached  great  value 

MOHltOOTB,  CtaQffVBBT  OF. 

See  Qeotnf  of  Moo- 
mouth 

MoBBDB  soMnooB,  B  serioos 
dlsesse,  aifordtng  a  valid 
legal  excuse  for  abeenoe 

MoBiHOBB,  a  fkmily  name. 
The  use  of  thie  artlde 
'the'  before  Morlnger 
oonfonns  to  a  German 
pnctioe  (or  habit)  of 
speaking  and  writing 

MoBT,  the  flourish  of  the 
trumpet  that  intimatea 
the  death  of  the  game 

MonnxB,  a  kalght's  bon- 
net, made  of  velvet 


Mom,  a  marshy,  boggy 
place 

MOUBTAJBBBBa,  BBBSST  OF 

THB,  most  probably  the 
Waldenaes.  who  dwdt 
amongst  the  Alpe  of 
Plednumtand  Provenoe, 
though  thdr  movement 
did  not  oriidnato  until 
late  in  the  12th  century 

MvBBAT,  Wiuu  manager  of 
the  Theatre-Royal,  Sdin- 
bui;^  Sm  Appendix,  p. 
466 

MuBOAnnnt,  a  sweet,  strong 
Italian  wine 

MTsrrBBT,  a  sort  of  reli- 
gfcjos  may  or  dnma  of 
theMldtie 


Vaibbbll,  own  self 

Najaba,  or  rsther  Navabp 
BiTB,  fou^t  between 
Bdwud  the  Black  Prinoe 
and  Henry  de  Trsstamare 
ofOsstUeinlie7 

Nakbb,  a  kind  of  kettle- 
drum 

Nabbs,  nostrHs 

Nkthbbbow,  an  old  dly 

gtoof  Xdlnbuith,  stsad- 
J  aeroas  the  High 
Street  half-way  between 
Holyrood  and  St  GHes's 

Noimns  oioba,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  name 

*  Nov  A17X>BT,'  et&  (p.  INX 
no  one  daree  to  give  who 
has  not  studiecT;  phyal- 
dans  prescribe  metUciiies 
and  artlfloen  labour  at 
their  own  eiBfL  Quoted 
fttMn  HdBoe,  EpietUef 
Bk.  ii.  1, 116 

Nob  som  quaxjs  bbam,  I 
am  not  what  I  once  was 

Nob'  Loob,  a  deep  denres- 
sion  below  the  OuOe  of 
Bdinburgh,  where  the 
Frincee  Street  Gardens 
now  are,  was  'improved ' 
in  1768,andagain  throng 
an  Act  of  Fariiament  ob- 
tained In  1816^ 

Nobval,  a  reference  to 
John  Home's  tngedy  of 
Ito«diias(175<0 

Nth,  Oobfobal,  In  Shake- 
spesie's  Jferry  Wieee  pf 
WindetfT 

Qdob  loobi,  the  savour  of 

gSiB 

OSdipob,  son  of  the  king 
of  Thebes  (GieeceX  hUled 
his  own  fkther  and  com- 
mitted inoest  with  his 
mother,  not  knowing 
dtherof  then 
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OOILYT,     HoK    M»a. 

OoLOHKL,  a  lady  who 
*fliilth0d  off'  ttaeadium- 
tton  of  Tomig  Isdiw, 
MDODgat  otben  Bootf  a 
motlitf 

OoLBBT,  LoBD,  ft  ohsmcter 
in  CkmduUm  Maniagt 
(17MX  by  Gwriok  sad 
CotoiDAii 

'OmMX  MUfBaOMTM  DAionH' 
ete.  (p.  889),  with  the  loM 
of  ftu  his  membeia,  and 
worae,  the  Iom  of  mind, 
which  Dnvanta  him  fimn 
raoognuliig  eithar  the 
namaa  of  hia  aaryanta 
wtiia  ftMiaa  of  hla  Manda. 
Vnm  JuTioal,  Artirat,  x. 

tta-ssft 

OamnMM,  daw  hia  mother, 
who  had  mnidand  hit 
flithar  .Agamamnon,  tot 
which  ha  waa  aeiaed  with 
martnaai  and  hanntad  bj 
theForiaa  

OiiTBXznnn«  ontaoow, 
aooat 

OwaiHy  ozan 

*Fah,  am  oamcm  or  cmnr,' 

ate.  (p.  M7X  ttom.  Ltar, 

▲et  iT.  ao.  6 
FABTLsa,  the  aanraat  who 

had     chama     of     tiia 

bread 
Pab  AMoima,  in  illioit  ]o?a, 

Ibr  lova'a  sake 
Pabrob,  the   aommoner 

of  an  tnKilnaiaalJtul  coart 
pABaoaiAOB,    money  naid 

for  the   aappott   «a  a 

panon,  the  greater  tlihea 
Pabtbidob,  a  chanot«  in 

Flelding^a    novel,    2ba» 

Patbim,  pagan,  heathen 


DwimHiond    ^taa^    a 
aupportar     of     Rinee 
Charleainl746 
Pbbtihaz,  an.    8m  Bir 


oolonlee  of  th<ww 
pebpla  ware  aettled  in 
that  eoant¥  by  both 
Henry  L  and  Henry  IL 
of  lii^bind 
Fbmdiclb,  appendage^  de- 


PnmoBCBUJB,  a  amall  pen- 
non  or  atreamer  flxad  to 
aapear 

Pbb  AmaoBB,  by  amblgn- 
ouBfliethoda 

Pbbi  Bathoub,  or  In  ftUl 
Martlnaa  Soriblena,  Pmi 
Batiwu^   or  CAa  AH  cf 
BMHing  in  Poetry ,  chap. 
zi»,  by  Pope  and  otfaeia 

PBBlMBASrABDI  Of  JUmOIO, 

legal  atataa,  reeognltfton 
and  reaponalbilifey 
Pbbib,  Ddxb  or,  of  the 


PioxBBT,    Ughly-apioed 
wine    aweeUnad    with 
honey 
PiraoorriB,  Robbbt  Lnro- 
BAT  or,  author  cf  Chnm- 
idet  qfSooUand  (down  to 
1666) 
Flackbt,  a  pocket 
PoooAT,  a  poet-chaiae 
Pobt  (on  GanaFBl  Wade'a 
roads,  p.   401X  Oaptain 
Bart,  anthor  ot  LeUtn 
fron  ate  North  t^SooOtmd 

fi7&4X  waa  beUered  to 
)  of  Irish  origin 

POMOBAOBAOn.       SM    OuV 

Manntrimgt  chap,  zzzii. 
p.  S40 

POMPBT  XV  MMAMUMM  fOM 

Mmasumm,  in  Act  iiL  ac 
L  Pompey  ia  the  name 
of  the  clown 

POBTB  ooGHhBB,  the  Car- 
riage gate  and  entrance 

PoTTLB,  a  two-quart  mea- 
sure, a  large  tankard 

PowBLL,  David,  tzanalatod 
Into  IBngliah  Oaradoc'a 
(Welah)  Bidory  qf  Wait$ 
(1774) 

PowTB  Oabtlb.  the  aeat» 
not  of  the  Ihike  of  Bean- 
fort,  bnt  of  the  Barl  of 
Powla ;  Powra  JjAMmk  a 
fonner  kingdom  in  the 
aonthof  Waiea 

PBBsn,  or  pbjbbbb,  the 
prealaont,  chaiiBoan 

Pbbsioh,  or  PBBaroBPAHa, 
where  Prince  Charlea'a 
Highlandeia  deHoated 
Genaial  Oope  in  1746 

PuoB,  Mazthbw,  BngUah 
poet  (1M4-17UX  anthor 
of  gaary  tmi  Emma,  etc. 

Pbopalb,  to  pabliah,  dia- 
dloae 

Pboopbbo,  a  chaiBCter  In 
Bhakeapeare^a  Ttmpttt 

ProuofAB,  Acre,  or  Bt 
Jean  d'Aenjpn  the  eoaat 
of  Syria.  There  Areh- 
biahop  Baldwin  died  in 
1190;  he  left  hia  piiTato 
pn^Mrty  to  be  expended 
for  the  reeovenr  of  ftlea- 
tine  from  the  Baiaeena 

QuAioB,  a  email  drinking- 

cap 
QuABBBL,  a  aqoare-headed 

bolt  horled  nam  a  mili- 

tsryamdne 

r,  WMB 


Qmnix,  which 

Qui  jubat,  etc.  (pu  Sf\ 
he  who  BwearelSi  to  hia 
nei^boorand  deodvath 
him  not 

Quia  BABRABrr,  etc.  (p. 
67X  Who  ahall  aq|oani  m 
Iny  tabernacle,  who  shall 
dwell  in  Thy  holy  hiUr 

Raithih,  or  BACHBS.  dog! 

that  hnnt  by  eoeni 
BiBBLBB,  the   periodical 

oonduetod  ana  written 

(1760^  Ifj  Dr.  JohBaoa 
BAMnxiXB  (wioX  ended  In 

a  long  plaits  wUA  had 

a  large  DOW  of  ribbon  al 

the  top  and  a  amaUer  one 

at  the  bottom 
Babdolvh,  Ladt  (pu  40Qk 

a    chazaeter     in    Joan 

Hona'a  tagedy,  DpBfins 

a76Q 
BAmB,  a  atrong  kind  of 

annff 
Rabcaixxb,  baae,  ignoble 
BATnor,  a  rat 
BacBirT  roB  mabibo  ano 

FOBM.    8m  Kpie  poem, 

etc. 
n»ftntATj>  or  Xab,  tUa 

king,  a  deaoendant  of 
ttieNone  chief,  Goddaid 
OroTan,  mentjoned  in 
J*omrU  <if  Oa  Poat, 
reigned  forty  years^  ftom 
1187 

Bbxvibo,  pOlaging 

BxHTBU,  relne 

Bbquxbbgabt     IB 
peace  be  to  their  I 

BBBBmxia,  giving  ehetter 
to  persona  proaalbed 
by,  or  obnoskma  to^  the 
law 

BnvicsB,  tart,  cnbbed 

BmiBO    <»  TBB  BOORIBB 

pABUAMBBT,  the  for- 
mal opening  of  it  by  a 
moonced  ptoceaaion  of 
Ugh  dignltBiiea  and  ccm- 
atnnein  membeca.  The 
laat  riding,  amrked  tj 
nnoanal  pomp»  took 
place  on  fltn  May  1701 
BiooiBO-TBSB,  the  priBct- 
pal  beam  in  tike  roof 

BOASr,  BULB  XHB  (p.  S88)b 

a  leee  oomBMm  avm  cf 

the    saying    *mle   the 

rooac 
Bob.  BioBABBb    Sm  Doe, 

Jaon,etc. 
BoTB,  a  email  Inteb  the 

strings  of  which  wen 

played    by    taming   a 

wheel 
Bownro,  rofsUng^  roUing 
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Busm.,  OwomMTt  a  OmM' 
eoa  troatedour  of  the 
12tii  centuiT.  who  Is  nid 
to  have  dud  for  love  of 
tlie  GoimtMa  of  Tripoli 
(tnSTTte) 

Bttb  im  ukbs,  19ie  ooimtiy 
in  the  midst  of  Qie  town 

Saorivo  bill,  the  bell 
rone  at  the  elevation  of 
tilie  noet  In  high  maea 

8A.nr,  to  vnj  ror  a  bleis- 
1ns  on,  Dlen 

Br.  AHDBxwa,  the  seat  of  a 
nniveraity  in  jnilBBhire 

Br.  GLSXBn^B  dat,  SSd 
NoTemher,  the  festival 
of  St.  Olement  the 
Pope 

Bt.  DvirsTAxr's  olook, 
noDBB  ON  (n.  zziiLX 
two  half •  dad  giants, 
armed  with  dabs,  with 
which  they  straek  the 
quarters.  St.  Donstan's 
was  bk  Fleet  Street^ 
London 

Bt.  Hubbbt,  the  patron 
saint  of  those  who  follow 
the  chase.  Ste  QiunHn 
Dwnmrd,  Note  4,  p. 
4S6 

St.  MABTnr's  Tina,  11th 
November 

BABsrar,  or  SABasim,  a 
kind  of  thin,  soft  woven 
gOk 

BASBiirACH,  Saxon,  {.«. 
Lowland  Scotch  or  Bng- 
liah 

Barb  xst,  mi  wtu,  enough, 
my  son 

BOANDALUM  MACHIATUlf,  Sn 

oillBnce  agsinst  those  in 
authori^ 
ScHSLM,  rascal,  sooondiel 

BOOOBOORA,  or  SOITBUBAX, 

a  oonspicnons  monntain 
overlooking  Glenahiel,  in 
the  extreme  south- wioet 
of  Boes-shixe 

Scottish  Pabli  axbht, 
BiDixa  or.  Sm  Bidinj^ 
etc. 

Bbdbbdbt,  a  meethig 

Sbhnachib,  or  sbav- 
BACHiB^  a  Highland 
chronicler  or  genealogist 

Bbwbb,  the  oflioer  who  had 
charge  of  the  viands  at  a 
feasCand  provided  water 
for  the  guests  to  wash 
their  fln^rs  with 

Bhaibman,  chairman,  por- 
ter to  carry  a  sedan 
chair,  in  old  Bdinburgh 
generally  Highlanden 

SniXLiNa,  a  Highland  hut 


Bbimbi  avd  KiMunr.  8m 
1  Kings  U.  87 

Bto  RUB  Ai>  abtba,  thte  is 
the  path  to  heaven 

SmiBBBOY,  the  red  soldier, 
a  private  of  the  Buf^lsfa 
army 

Sib  PBBixirAZ,  i.«.  Sir  Per- 
tinax  MacByoophant,  in 
liaoklin's  Man  qf  Ms 
iror<d(lT81) 

Sib  Tbibtbbm,  Tbistbam, 
or  Tbibtan.  one  of  the 
knights  of  King  Arthur's 
Bound  Table,  nephew  of 
King  Mark  of  Cornwall, 
and  a  ihmous  hunter 

Skaithib,  scathes,  hurts, 
harm 

Bkibl,  to  sereedt,  ereak 

Slaid,  slid;  or  peihaps 
8TAU»,  remained  behind 

SirooD,  a  fillet  or  riband  to 
bind  the  hair,  worn  by 
unmsrried  young  women 
inScodand 

SodBTAS     MATBB    DISOOB- 

MABim,  partnenhip  is 
the  mother  of  discord 

Bou>AN,  sultan,  parttou- 
larlv  Baladin.  the  enemy 
of  tlie  Grusaden 

8i«cTAT0B,  the  periodical 
written  by  Addison, 
Steele,  et&  GTll-ins) 

Spobtoov,  a  sort  of  half- 
pOce  cazried  by  certain 
offlcen  in  the  British 
anny 

SPOBBAB,  or  BPOBBAB  XOI*- 

LAOiL  the  float  -  skin 
pouch  wotn  o¥  Hi|^- 
Isnden  suspended  ftam 
the  waist 

Sfbdioau),  a  youth 

Btaill,  the  main  body  of 
the  hunting-par^ 

Btbwabt.  John  Bot,  a 
supporter  of  Prince 
Charles  in  1746 

Stilts  (of  a  plou|^X 
handles 

Snnx,  a  young  bullock 

Stbath,  a  valley 

Bub  vbxillo,  etc.  (p.  8421 
under  the  royal  sumdaid 
in  the  battle  near  Branx- 
ton,  i.e.  Flodden  Field 

SuBQUBDBY,  sclf- import- 
ance, assumption,  arro- 
gance 

SURANNAH    (CfHASTB).       StB 

in  The  Apocrypha  the 
book  entitled  ^The  His- 
tory of  Susanna ' 
Swan,   Knight    of.     8m 
Knight  of  the  Swan 

TABATikBB,  a  snuff-box 


Taobdiav.  a  higher  class 

of  tenant 
Taubbsin,  one  of  the  most 

renowned  of  the  andent 

Wddi  bards 

TaUBIDOB,     or    TOBBADOB, 

a  Spanish  bull-ikghter, 
especlaUy  one  who  fl^ta 
on  horseback 

Tatmoutb  Gastlb,  nesr 
the  north  end  of  Loch 
Tay  in  Perthshire,  the 
seatof  the  Barl  of  mad- 
albane 

Tebduno,  humming 

Tbindb,  tithes 

Tkbtbb,  sixpenny  piece 

fTHBHOBLB  MOBTDiBBj'ete. 

(p.  474X  from  JSTmry  IF., 

nxtl.  AetL  BD.  1 
TBBXAVB,twodosen,  or  an 

indeflnitdy  large  nunber 
Thbum  bonnbt,  a  cap  made 

of  waste  yam 

TiBCX,    JOBANV    LOSWIO, 

one  of  the  chiefs  (iVn- 
1868)  of  the  Bomantie 
Sdiool  of  LAtenture  in 
Germany 

TiMHBBKAN.  Timmflr 
rDanish,  (osmmt)  is  Scot- 
tish for  timber,  wood 

TiNDiB,  horns  of  a  stsg 

TDITAM»I,    or  TlNTAaBL, 

King  Arthur's  csstle  on 
the  west  coast  of  Corn- 
wall 

TODDIB,  or  TODS,  foxSB 

ToNQUB-PAD,  keep  (her) 
tongue  trotting,  going 

ToucBBTONB,  the  down  in 
Shakespeara's  A»  You 
lAktJi 

TousTiB,  testar,  irasdble 

Tbain,  the  tail  of  a  hawk 

TBAIBT  BBBVABDtt,   trUB^ 

servants 

Tbb,  wood 

Tbbbuchbt,  a  mHitaiy  en- 
gine for  hurling  stones 
and  bolts 

Tbbmob  oobdib,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart 

Tbbb  rAOiuNT  oouAonm , 
it  tskes  three  (monks)  to 
make  a  college 

Tbbbhobnibh,  more  cor- 
rectly Tbbshinibh,  a 
group  of  small  islands  off 
the  west  coast  of  Mull 

Tbbw,  to  trow,  think 

Tbutbbic,  Sib.  8m  Sir 
Tristrem 

Tubnpikb  btaibs,  a  wind- 
ing or  spiral  staircase 

TwBLiTH  Day,  Bpiphany, 
the  twelfth  day  after 
Christmas  Day 

Ttnb,  tOlOBS 
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UoKSLWTBi  men  of  hlfl^ 
stRtnie,  noble  oUelb 

UmER,  Kaim  or.  8m  Kntan 
ofUrie 

UaQUKBAUOR,  whisky 

VAun-on-PLAOB,  one  who 

aote  temponucuy  m  ^mlet 

to  a  etnnger  etejing  in  n 

town 
Vawabd,  the  Tui,  front  or 

eariypeii 
VxAiioa.     OABAOOo  I     pre- 

aamably  for  VxAMoe  gak- 

Aooo,  let  ne  eee,  old  men 
VxoABAOi,     the     niaUer 

ttthee 
Vims     BXTBAOBDOunn, 

rue,  onomniBoa  wlnee 
Viboxl'b  sBSpmnD(pu  8tt), 

aaallneion  to  Xdogumt  L 

S8-80 
Yu  cviTA  yonriom,  united 

strength  is  stronger 

ViX    BA    HOSTBA    TOOO,    I 

deelsre  this  is  hardly  our 
own 
Vouom  HON  RT  nrjUBiA, 
to  him  who   is  willing 
ttMie  is  no  ix^nry  done 


VoETioBmir,  the  Brfftldi 
minee  who  invited  over 
HenslBtand  married  his 
daognter  Bowena 

Wadb,  QmrxBAL,  bis  mLx- 
TABTBOAD.  Intheysars 
17S0-1780  aenenl  Wade 
laid  ontand  made  seyecal 
good  roads  through  the 
Highlands  as  a  means  of 
padileation 

Walkbb'b,  a  tavern  in 
Writers'  Goort,  olT  the 
Hi|^      Stnett      BdJn- 

Waixadmob,  hf  6.  W.  H. 
Hiirtn&  better  known  as 
¥mibaid  Alexis,  a  Ger- 
man novelist  (17V7-1870) 

Wax,  won,  gained 

WAxnoB,  WITH  A,  mischief 
belklltheel  wlthamale- 
dietion  upon  tliee  I 

Watbr-pcbpib,  eommon 
brook'lime,  a  speoies  of 
Vtnnioa 

Wbam,  inlhnt,  little  child 

WnssBMHOBir,  a  small 
Bavarian    town,    about 


10 

Ulm  on  the  Dsnabe 
Whbbw,  a  few 
Whilk,  which 
Whrb  oookadb,  the  hadoB 

of  the  Stoarts  and  th«b- 

adherants 

WXLKXB,  8lB  DaVIB^  Soot- 

tish_painter,  a  frtond  of 

flirWiaterSootfa 
WnmowB,  TAX  o«,  tlieft)r»> 

runner  of  the  inhabited 

house  duty,  was  levied 

from  1796  to  1851 
WoLV-BUBiK    wolf-btood, 

t.e.  wolf-cub 
Wumu,  will  not 

Taud,  a  mare 

T  Mao  T  Mhob,  the 

tiyofthe  Maclrenriee 

Seaforth,  in  the 

west  of 


comi 
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KimiBBiiAjnr,  a  Gennan- 
Swiss  writer,  anther  of  a 
oelebrated  book  on  &N- 
liMi«a766) 
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Abbhb,  BreliiM'B  aunt,  179 ;  renntment 
■gBtiwt  D«  Lmj,  180 

Aldroraad,  Either,  88;  (raspacto  Flam* 
mock,  89 ;  aocoses  nlm  of  treaeheTy, 
00 ;  entiapped  by  hJm,  M ;  disdiaiKea 
the  catapolti  87 ;  acta  aa  guide  to  Vidal, 


Amelot,  Damlan'a  page,  MS ;  hla  authority 
nalsted,  846 ;  mamage  to  Boae  Flam* 
mock,  811 

Archen,  Welah,  88,  478 

AxmaoTt  rattle  of,  78.  478 

Anthor,  hie  Introdaotion  to  Tkt  Bttntktd, 
fz;  to  CknmieUa  <f  Uu  GanefMate,  816 ; 
hia  eidoloii  pfeeiaea  at  tha  Waverley 
Novel  meeting,  zril ;  reeolTea  to  write 
hiatory,  zziy 

BARBHGSnT,  188, 188,  474 

Baldric,  the  Baxon  chief,  187 

BKldringham  Hooae,  118 ;  apectie  oi,  117, 
186 ;  evening  at,  118 ;  hannted  room, 
187 

Baldwin  of  Obnterhory,  1, 145, 168 ;  eitea 
De  Lacy  befbre  him,  161 ;  interview 
with  him,  167 ;  ezplaina  to  the  abbew, 
179 

Baida,  Welsh,  9 

BacTi,  Ginldna  de.   S«  OInldna  de  Banl 

Berenger,  Bveline,  4;  reftiaed  to  Owen* 
wvn,  18 ;  on  the  battlementa,  88 ; 
wltneeeea  her  Ihther*!  death,  88 ;  her 
prayer  and  vow,  48 ;  rebukea  Boae,  61  ; 
enconiasea  the  defendera,  68 ;  watchea 
by  nigh  tt  69 ;  givea  way  to  grief;  78 ; 
hean  the  coming  aaoooar,  74 ;  raeeivea 
Damian,  88,  91 ;  meeta  the  Conatable, 
96;  combati  Boee's  advice,  100;  sets 
oat  fbr  Gkmoeater,  106:  invited  to 
Baldrinffham,  110 ;  anival  there,  112 ; 
nprovea  by  her  great-annt,  114 ;  con* 
ducted  to  the  hamited  chamber,  181 ; 
reeoned  ftnm  the  spectra,  186;  her 
hasty  denartnra.  188 ;  the  story  of  the 
bah^gelst,  186 ;  ner  enooonter  with  the 
spectre,  189 ;  supplicated  by  Bandal  de 
Lacy,  147 ;  betrothed  to  the  CkmstaUe, 
158 ;  her  conoem  at  Damian'a  illness, 
159;  holds  to  her  eningement,  184; 
retuma   to   Qarde    BoHmreiise,   806; 


manner  of  lift  there,  806;  thoni^ta 
regarding  Damian,  810 ;  goes  out  hawk* 
Ing,  816 ;  aeised  by  the  banditti,  880 ; 
thrust  into  the  cave,  284 ;  makes  her 
sitoatlon  known,  886;  liberated  by 
Wilkin  Flammock,  888 ;  caniea  Damian 
to  Oarde  DolouenseL  840 ;  attends  him 
sick,  848,  865 :  qaestions  Amelot,  248 ; 
proposes  to  lead  the  soldiers,  847; 
refiues  to  give  np  Damian,  859;  a 
prisoner  in  the  convent,  899:  her  dream 
of  Yanda.  800 ;  glvm  np  to  Damian,  810 

Berenger,  Sir  Baymond,  8 ;  refbaes  Gwen- 
wyiTs  suit,  18 ;  preparea  to  defend  his 
cairtle,  17 ;  his  laah  promiae,  80 ;  givea 
battle  to  the  Welah,  80 ;  hla  death,  88 ; 
flineiml,  85 

Berwine,  114;  condacta  Bveline  to  the 
haunted  chamber.  181 

Brfroflksd,  the  novel.  Author's  Introdao- 
tion to,  iz;  Dr.  Dryaaduat'a  opinion 
of.  zz 

Bradshaigh  of  Haiah  Hall,  ziv 

Brengwalii,  wife  en  Gwenwju,  4 

British.    SteWeUh 


Caowallon.  the  bard,  8;  decltnes  to 
plav,  10 ;  nia  war-song,  15 :  brings  good 
tiduu^of  Dsmian,  178  ;  hla  songs,  176, 
191,  S»9 ;  asks  leave  to  follow  De  Lacy, 
177 ;  brings  bad  tidings.  866 ;  asked  to 
perfonn^  891 ;  stabs Bnoaal,  898;  before 
Henry  IL,  894 ;  execution,  896 

Oaradoc,  the  minatrel,  10 

Ckrglll,  Rev.  Josiah,  at  Waveriey  Novel 
meeting,  zz 

OssteU-Coch,  6 ;  ftaatat,  8 

Glutterbuek,  Oaptain,  at  Waverley  Novel 
meeting,  zz 

Ocunmons,  insurrection  of,  844,  858 

Constable  of  (SieBter.    8m  Lacy,  Hugo  de 

Orvsoders,  Talmtfj  iz 

Cmsadea,  pnaehing  of,  1;  Baldwin'a 
enthuaiaam  for,  1,  166;  Flammock'a 
views  of,  887 

DbLaiOt.   SifLaey,  Damian  de,Hagode, 

and  Bandal  da 
Dlnmont,  Dandle,  his  son  at  Waverley 

Novel  meeting,  zriii 
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DoostenwlTal,  hla  propoMl  at  Wairari^ 
NoT«l  niMting,  xrill 

DnunniAlziar,  IkmllT' of,  zl 

Dryasdiut,  Dr.,  at  waTerl^  Nof«l  matt- 
ing, n 

SDKD  of  TBI  GOBLVn,  m79  of,  SS4,  SBO 

Sftemiiiacy,  taunt  o^  7,  47S 

Binion,  Fathor,  18 

Brmongaitle  of  BaWr1n|^in,  110,  US; 
nmoym  BroUne,  114;  innati  on  the 
oraeal,  117 ;  angry  panlng  from  Ito- 
Une,188 

Badorehawg  ohalna,  8,  472 

Faloohb.    Sm  Hawki 

I^nshaw,  Lady,  liemoin.  qnoted,  474 

Flammoek,  Bom,  84 :  dennda  her  ikther, 
00 ;  dncs  him  berore  Byeline.  fi8 ;  on 
the  battlementi  with  SveUaa.  00 ;  com* 
Ibrti  her,  78;  rqjeete  the  Oonatablere 
gift,  98;  her  advice  to  Brellne,  100, 
tM ;  oonoem  for  her,  188 ;  warna  tlie 
Noranan  eentinel,  184 ;  aammona  him, 
188 ;  ivatehea  over  Brelina,  187 ;  eritl- 
oleee  the  spectre  atory,  180;  ezpoeta- 
hitee  with  Byelloe,  286 ;  begs  her  Ihther 
to  shelter  Damlan,  885;  marriage  to 
Amelot.  811 

F]ammo(tt.  WQUn,  18;  eommanda  tiie 
eastle,  88 ;  demands  idna,  85 ;  prepana 
ftvr  the  Welsh  enyoy,  88 ;  treaka  with 
him,  48;  ehaxmd  with  treaohery,  50, 
58;  entrapa  Aldionuid,  50;  oatwits 
Jonrortfa,  60;  works  the  mangonel,  04 : 
sleeps  on  the  battlements,  70:  saked 
to  tske  dharge  of  iTeline.  106;  liberates 
her,  888 ;  his  attsck  on  tne  widsh.  888 ; 
pentMded  to  take  in  Damlan,  880;  his 
eonferenoe  with  King  Henry,  878; 
obtains  spedal  pririlegea  for  hia  people, 
877.  890 

Flemings,  in  Bn^and,  10 ;  priTHaMa 
(nnted  to  them,  STT,  89|b  8m  aim 
Flammoek,  Rose,  and  Flammoek, 
WUkin 

Foot-psgea,  9, 478 

Oabdb  DoLomnraa,  esatle  of,  88 ;  light 
beftm,  80;  Welah  sasanlt  upon,  06;  m 
relief  o£  70 :  the  plain  befixe,  afber  the 
battle,  84 ;  lift  in,  806 ;  snmmoned  by 
the  royal  porsoiTant^  868;  taken  l^ 
Ftlnoe  Bldbazd,  870 

Garde  Dolooreose,  Oar  Lady  of,  Bteline's 
vrayer  and  tow  to,  48 ;  sapplioation  to, 

GeiiTfl,  Balph,  reftises  to  serve  nnder 
Amelot  840;  reoondled  to  him,  850; 
his  advioe  to  the  mntineer&  878 

Oillian,  Dame,  praiaea  Damian,  70;  in< 
trignea  with  tne  pedlar,  87 ;  her  panio 
tenor,  180 ;  watches  the  wedding- 
guests,  158;  praiaes  Randal,  165;  an- 
noonoes  the  hawk  •  merchant.  818  ; 
attaada  Bvalinea-faawklng,  817;  defenda 
Damian  and  Bveline,  881 ;  last  days  of, 
811 

Olialdns  de  Bairi,  1 


with 


Oleiehen,  Ooimtk  lay  of,  900 

01oe8aiy,485 

OiylTfth  an  Bdwin'a  waxa,  xr 

Gnarine,  Philip,  De  Lsey's  aqoire,  140, 
198;  dii^isert  aa  a  iialmer,  808;  his 
sospidons  of  'Vldal,  904;  met  by  tbe 
groom,  888 

Gwenwyn  of  Fowls  I^nd,  8;  anas  fac 
Breline's  hand,  4;  is  taunted  with 
eflRnninscy,  7 ;  is  told  of  Berenger^s  re- 
ftual,  18;  battte  with  him,  80;  akiya 
him,  88;  ssBSiilts  Garde  Dohmmiae, 
00;  death  of;  88 


Hawxb  and  hawking,  818. 918 
Henry  L|betire  Oaxde  Dor 

on  the  wdsh,  478 
Heron,  hunting  ot,  818 

*  I  AaxB>  of  my  haip,*  968 

J1MXIB8,  Henry,  478 
John,  Pxinoe,  975 
Jolnt«took  oompanies,  zviil,  zzii 
Jorworth,  Welsh  envoy,  11 ;  treata 
Flammnck,  49;  outwitted,  60 

B^IBTVAXH,  808 

Knighf s  pennon,  940, 474 


Laot,  Dsniaa  de,  79 ;  delivera  hSa 
asge  to  Bveline,  88 ;  aska  her  to 
the  Oonatabl^  01;  warned  by  Boee, 
184;reaeaeaBvdine,187;  his  rBstleBs> 
ness,  140;  at  Bveline's  betroklMl.  156; 
his  illness,  158, 164 ;  entroated  with  the 
charge  of  Bveline,  800;  his  watehftil 
cere  of  her,  805,  881 :  lies  woonded, 
980;  tsken  to  Garde  Dolonranse,  940; 
on  the  sick-bed,  948, 855 ;  appealalothe 
mnttneers,  878 ;  interview  in  the  dvn- 

Son,  808;  Bveline  given  up  to  him, 
0 
Lacy.  Hugo  de,  4,  94;  delivera  Garde 
Doloareaae,  77 ;  makea  peace  with  the 
Welah,  90;  his  interview  with  BveUae^ 
05;  eecoita  her  to  Gloooeatar,  106; 
progress  of  his  soit,  148;  reqneslB  a 
delay,  145 ;  betrothed  to  Bveline,  152 ; 
his  distress  at  Damian'a  fllaeea,  158, 
104 ;  anmrnoned  belbre  the  Archblihop, 
101 ;  accepts  YIdal'a  servicea,  177;  aeeas 
to  nronittate  the  abbess,  180 ;  interview 
wltn  Bveline,  189 ;  deairea  Fhunmock 
totskeohaigeofher.  195;  entnatsher 
to  Damian,  900;  u  the  gsrb  of  a 
palmer,  908 ;  is  toU  bad  tt^iga,  988: 
us  bearing  in  adversity,  979;  kamathe 


real  flwta  Item  Oaiian,  881 ;  qneaiiOBa 
Vldal,  890;  Interview  with  Duiaa, 


802 ;  lesigna  Bveline  to  him,  810 
Lacy,  BancU  de,  at  Berengei'a  ftmecal, 
80;  oiaves  Bveline's  mediation,  147; 
maised  by  Dame  GUlian,  156;  aa  a 
aawk-merohant,  818 ;  attempts  to  osny 
off  BvelfaM»  888 ;  nsnrpa  headship  of  the 
ftoiily,  971 ;  stobbed  tap  Vidal,  in 
I^tttoton,  HUlonf  qfMngiand,  quoted,  xv 
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Kaodohald  of  the  blei,  aneedote  of,  472 
Kaadrin,  Freneh  amiig^or,  474 
MMgery,  Un^  80;  aooniB  tht  podlai^t 

ovitflufeSf  87 
Meat  ■qU  by  meuan,  M,  478 
Montiiheinor.  Qnj,  S68 
Moringen  the  no  Die,  tale  01^  zl 
Mbiolt,  Dennis,  18 ;  ol^leota  to  leave  Ids 

meeter,  88 ;  bla  death,  88 

NoBLB  Moringer,  tale  o^  zl 
Normane,  tane  of,  8 ;  efegaiioe  la  drav, 
U4;  pride  of  blood,  810 

Ou>BUGK,  Jonathan,  at  Wayerloj  Novel 
meeting,  ZYii 

Paiv,  aenalbfllly  to^  880,  474 

Falmen,  888.    8e$  aUo  Qoarine,  Philip^ 

and  Laey,  Hugo  de 
Fuitor,  or  arehUehop's  ■uninoiiflr,  181 
Pennon,  knigfat'a,  849,  474 
Pontoya,  Stephen,  249,  251 
Powlfl  Oastle.    8m  OMtell-Coeh 

Baoul,  the  hnntaman,  84,  80;  his  re- 
yenge  on  tiie  atewaxd,  108 ;  watches  the 
wedding-gnesto,  168 ;  his  alteotion  for 
Damlan,  166 :  baxgatns  with  the  hawk- 
merchant,  818;  maeto  the  pOgrima, 
981 

Bed-Finger,  haunted  dumher  id,  187; 
legend  of,  186 

Bed  Pool,  217 


Beinold,  «hebot]er,S6 
Bichard,  Prince,  m;   captures  Gaide 
Doloorense,  876 

'Bo]jDm,wakel  Thedaj  is  peeping,' 176 
Boathey,  Jfodoe.  quoted,  472 
Btowaro,  BaonlY  rerenge  upon,  106 

TaUt  f^f  th»  Cnuadtn,  ▲athor's  explana- 
tion of,  Iz 

TaUtmam,  thenOTel,zz 

Templetcn,  Laurence,  at  IfvntUij  Novel 
meeting,  xlz 

Tweedie,  nmlly  of,  z 

Vauda,   Saxon  lady,   187;    appean  In 

Bvellne's  dream.  800 
VIdal,  BenanH    Sm  Oadwallon 
Yorst,  FetsrUn,  70 

WdUadmor.  novel  by  Hiring,  zz 
Waverley  Novels,  JGsnt^toeh  company  for 

writingizvii 
Welsh,   Owenwyn's  foree,  before  Garde 

Doloorense,  20 ;  fight  with  Berenger's 

men,  80 ;  aasaolt  Garde  Doloonose,  60; 

snrprised  by  De  Istey,  76 
Welsh,  nation,  wars  of,  zv.  1 ;  banquet, 

8 ;  honsee,  8, 478 ;  ffcud  dnaina.  8,  478 ; 

bards,  0 ;  eoorage,  86, 478 ;  arcaeKB,66» 

478 ;  craeltlee  of,  89,  478 
Wenloek,  Wild,  244, 248,  268 

*  ^ndow'd  wife  and  married  maid,'  141 

*  Woman's  foith  and  woman's  tnist,'  101 
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Allax,  Mr.  WUliui,  at  TlMatrical  Fond 

Dinner,  400 
Axleehlno.  or  hulaqiiin,  817 
Anthovy  hlB  Introdaotioo  to  Girotukim  nf 

CM  GttnoiHpait,  816;  his  Unanirfal  mia- 

fortnnes,  816 ;  his  »Boayini^,  818, 886 ; 

motives  for  it,  884 ;  prendes  at  Theatri- 

eal  Fond  Dinner,  460;  on  the  drama,  400; 

aoknowledMt  aathonhlp  of  Waveriej 

Novels,  404 
Awe,  Looh,  400,  480;  batUe  beaide,  481 

Baliol,  Mrs.  Bethone,  prototn^  of;  8S7 
description  of,  879, 886 ;  her  entertain 
meats.  884;  her  Scottish  aooeat,  887 
reminuoenoes  of  Ibnner  dajs,  888 
story  of  Tks  EigMamd  VFidow,  807;  her 
interview  with  the  w«gfci*«*^  Widow, 
408 

Bsliol's  Lodging,  Sdlnbnii^  879 

Bannatjme  Club^  848,  470 

Barcaldlne,  488 

BeauflTet,  Mrs.  Balioi's  botlsr,  881 

Bell,  Mr.  H.  O.,  speech  at  Theatrical 
Fond  Dinner,  408 

Bellenden,  trsnslatlon  of  Boeoe  quoted, 
476 

Ben  Oroaohan,  400 

BinrelLIHary,  quoted,  470 

BlackWatch,  88S,  478 

Boeoe,  anoted,  476 

Boswoll  s  /oMMm,  quoted,  478 

Bowies,  Rev.  Mr.,  oa  Salisbory  Crsfi, 
478 

Bnmdir:  rocks  of,  in  Loeh  Awe,  480 

BridM  i/ Lammtrmoor,  soaroe  of,  880 

Brace,  battle  with  Ifaodangal  of  Lorn, 
400,481 

CUbbbfak,  or  Seaforth,  481 

Oameron,  Sergeant  Allan  Breack,  ahot 

dead  444 
Campbell.  Ckptaln  Oolin,  448 
Ouiongate,  Sdinboigfa,  8S8 
Chambers,     TradtHotu    qf    BdiffJbwght 

quoted,  478 


CkrmidM  <if  tk»  Cammgate,  Author's  In- 
trodnetion  to,  816 ;  narrative  oi  Mr. 
Croftangry,  880 

doght^lflaig,  or  Bedmantle.  468 

OolSi,  Green.  Set  OampbeU,  GbptstB 
Oolin 

Orcrftangry,  Ohrystal,  Author  on,  828 ;  hia 
acoountof  himself,  889 ;  in  the sanctnaiy 
of  Holyrood.  880;  visits  Mr.  Sommw- 
vOle,  884;  his  pediorecL  841 ;  revisiti 
Glentanner,  848 ;  vlsitB  Christie  Steele, 
868;  her  bad  opinion  of  him,  86S;  looks 
up  Jsnet  MsoBvoy,  867;  settles  in  the 
fanonflafai,  871 ;  proposes  to  DubUsh, 
878;  his  relations  with  Mra.  Bethune 
B^ol,888 

Dbaxb,  Jeanie,  Mra.  Qoldie  on,  880 
Drama  and  stage.  Au^or  on,  400 
Dunbarton,  Castle  oL  460 
DuntarUn,  house  end  inn,  864,  866 


llDniBoaaH,  Gaaongatei  889 ;  Hoi: 
asylum,  880;  King^s  Faik,  881 
buxT  Crags,  888,  478 

Bglinton,  omni 

AtoyioIoMBiUa 


olyrood 
;  Balk. 


mtess  ot  887,  478 
Brttaimtoa,  quoted,  481 


F 


Mr.,  889,  840 


Glbtoob,  Massacre  of,  4S8, 481 
Glentanner, estate ot, 841, 844;  advertiia- 

ment  of  lale  of,  847;  rerfsited  by  Mr. 

Croftangry,  848 
Glossary,  te 
Goldie,Mra., 

HABLBQunr,  817 

HigUandexs,   mJUtaiy  haUta   of;  4S>; 

fldellty  of;  488,  488 
Highlands.  eUeA,  891 :  bridges,  889, 480; 

refliments,  488 ;  roads,  401 
Bi^uamd  Widow,  origin  oL  888;  namtive, 

897.    Smaboitm^yiA,Wim^ 
Holyrood,  asylum  for  dabton,  880,  476 
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Horace,  SaHrta,  quoted,  858  ;  Pope's  Iml- 
Utton  of,  477 

John,  Mr.  Sommerrllle's  seryaat,  884 
Jones,  Mr.,  at  Theatrical  Fond  Dinner, 
407 

KxiTH,  Mrs.  Morniy,  827,  476 
Keiths  or  Gnig,  475 
Kinedder,  Lora,  328 

LASTBSKnr,  Mrs.  Alice,  884 
Legend  qfif<nUrom,  remarks  on,  828 

Macdougal  of  Lorn,  battle  with  Bmce, 
401,  481 

MacBvoy,  Janet,  8S3;  delight  to  see 
Croftangry  again,  867 ;  made  his  house- 
keeper, 370 

MacGregor  of  Olenstrae,  801,  479 

Mackay,  Mr.,  at  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner, 
462,464 

MacLeiah,  Donald,  postilion,  802,  807; 
points  out  Elspat's  hut,  408 

MacPhadraick,  Miles,  418,  410 

MacTsvish.  Ekpat,  408,  406;  her  affec- 
tion for  ner  son,  410,  414 ;  grief  at  his 
enlistment,  410 ;  incites  him  to  desert, 
424 ;  drugs  him,  430 ;  xagea  him  to 
flight,  486 ;  kneels  for  his  pardon,  440 ; 
taunte  the  Cameron  women,  446 ;  hears 
of  her  son's  execution,  456 ;  disappears, 
457 

MacTayish,  Hamish  Bean,  409;  leaves 
home,  412  ;  returns,  410 ;  explains  his 
enlistment,  420;  horror  of  the  lash, 
426;  sees  apparition  of  his  flither, 
428 ;  takes  the  drugged  draught,  430 ; 
awakens  too  late,  488 ;  questions  Rey. 
Mr.  Tyrie,  485 ;  his  resolve,  440;  shoots 
Seigeant  Gameron,  444;  his  arrest, 
445 ;  execution,  460 

MacTayish  Mhor,  Hamish,  407 

Maltland,  WUliam,  cited,  881 

Meadowbank,  Lord,  reveals  the  Author's 
secret,  818,  468 

Menzies,  Mr.,  at  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner, 
409 

Mottoes,  Author's  remark  on  his,  824 

Murray,  Mr.  William,  at  Thcatriesl  Fund 
Dinner,  466 

NioROLB,  I*rogre8ati  qf  Jtxmu  /.,  quoted, 
470 


Oldbuok,  Jonathan,  prototype  of,  821 
Old  Morto{ify,  Mr.  Train's  notes  for,  810 

PiTsn,  Mr.,  stage-coach  contractor,  848 
Pope,  Imitation  of  Horace,  477 

Rasp,  iron,  on  doors,  881,  478 
Robertson,  Patrick,  at  Theatrical  Fond 
Dinner,  465,  467,  470 

Sausbuht  C«aos,  Edinbuigh,  882,  478 

Scotch  accent,  Mrs.  Baliol's,  887 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Set  Author 

Sic  itw  ad  eutm.  829 

Sommerville,  Miss  Nelly,  884 

Sommerville,  Mr.,  helps  Croftangry,  882 ; 
his  last  lUness,  884 

Sommerville  fiimily,  842,  476 

Stage-coaches,  848 

Steele,  Christie,  at  Duntarkin,  854;  ac- 
count of  her,  866;  her  reception  of 
Croftangry,  359;  discourses  on  the 
Croftangrys,  861 ;  ill  opinion  of  Chiystal 
Croftangnr,  868 

Steele,  the  Covenanter,  856,  477 

Stewart  of  Garth,  Sketche$  qf  Higiaandent 
quoted,  482 

Stewart  of  Invemahyle,  821 

Swift,  Dean,  Journal  to  SUHa,  quoted, 
891 ;  Ltfe  qf  Creiehion,  quoted,  477 

Talbot,  Colonel,  prototype  of.  821 

Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  Edlnouxgh,  818, 
459 

Train,  Joseph,  his  assistance  to  the 
Author,  819 

Treddles,  Osstle,  851 

Treddles,  Mr.,  858,  860 ;  snns  of,  86^ 
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